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THis work was undertaken with the object of liyiwg before the publu in a 
single volume, and at 8 moderate price, A COMPREHENSIVE COLT ECIION OF THE 
Soves OF SUOTLAND, ancient and modern accompamed with such particular- 
regarding their history, age, or authorship, as could be gathered from the hter- 
ary records of the country, or might be ehcited trom personal inquiry ana 
research among the lovers of song It may excite surprise to know, but 
nevertheless 1t 18 undemable, that no publication of the hind here aimed at, 
whether as regards extent of design 1 teat and commentary, or adaptation 11 
size and price for general circulation, has hithertu been attempted, amid the 
multifarious song-collections that have issued from the press Ritson, near the 
close of the last century, was the first, as an editor of Scottish song, who enaea- 
voured to ascertain the age and authorship of the pieces in his work,* and has 
example has been followed by one or two other editors, but the compilations 
adverted to are at once hmited in their range, and removed by their cost be- 

| yond the reach of ordimary puichasers Ratson’s collection did not, in 1) 

amount to mure than OVE HUNDRED AND EIGHI’ songs, and the collections of 

puccesding editors, though m some instances extending to several volumes, du 
ot in any (1se conta ONE HAL! of the number of song» given in the present 
ubhcation 


i The great majonty of song books, whether of elegant or humble extenor 


splay, as every body must be aware, a total want of any thins like histor.- 


a cememeccneaaant 
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* “scottish Songs In Two Volumes, London MDCCACIV. “Mispiint fn title page cf first 

ume, ‘MDCCALY * It 13 arausing to contemplate what effict this blunder, when discos: red, 
d have upon a min of hitson 5 exceasive love of accuracy, punctilious adherence to hteral 
t, and infirnuty of tener 
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eal or biographical Information: even the names of the authors are in most 
instances dispensed with; and, altogether, the songs are in general collected 
and distributed with the disdainful indifference that might be supposed to 
accompany the handling of a pitchfork. One consequence of this 1s, that, put- 
ing aside those of inudern date, a wide-spread ignorance prevails regarding the 
Instory of most of our lyrics, and on no literary points of inquiry, we venture 
tu say, 1s more darkness to be found, even among the well-informed and intell- 
rent classes, than on those connected with the songs of bygone gencrations. 
All that people, in most cases, ean say of any one of them 15, that it is an 
‘old’ song, because they hnow it was a favourite with their grandmother, or 
because they may happen to have it in some old collection; but as to its precise 
antiquity, or any other point of its history, they are wholly unacquainted. = It 
has been one leading object of the present work to fix, as far as possuble, the 
date and authorship of all the lyrics quoted, so that the reader may be put m 
possession of what is positively known regarding the ancient as w ell as modern 
Songs of Scotland. By stating where a song first appeared, or m what publi- 
cation it was first printed, some defimte notion is obtained as to its age; and 
even in those cases where its original appearance cannot be traced, the reader 
has at least the comfort of bemg assured, that he knows all that is to be known 
on the subject. - 

The dithculties encountered in followmg up the ambitious design of this 
worh, of giving at once a complete and unobjectionable collection of Scottish 
sSoug, accompanied with illustrative notices, could not be readily comprehend- 
ed by any but those who are in some measure familiar with the wide field of 
research—(rugged, dark, and dangerous in many places, though studded by 
numboeriess spots of delicious verdure)—over which it was necessary to wan- 
der; and it would be idle here, it not ungracious, to imsist on the subject. 
Whatever, at all events, might be the difficulties encountered in accomplishing 
a work, which, though small in bulk, is more comprehensive in its scope and 
complete in its aim than any of a similar character hitherto attempted, the 
Editor is desirous of acknowledging that these difficulties were met under the 
most favourable auspices. From the first he has been encouraged in his 
Jabours by the interest which many of Ins countrymen have manifested in 
the work, attaching to it the importance of a national repository, and by 
the liberality with which the most successful song-writers of the day have 
permitted him tu quote their verses. In the number of those who have honour- 
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ed him with their correspondence, he has, besides, been fortunate. ‘To 
Captain Charles Gray, R. M.,in particular, he has been largely indebted for 
many valuable communications on the subject of Scottish song—a subject on 
which the Captain's enthusiasm and information go hand in hand—as well as 
for pointing out and furnishing a number of useful authorities. He has also 
to express his obligations to Alexander Laing, Esq., David Vedder, Esy., 
Patrick Maxwell, Esq., Thomas C. Latte, Esq., Robert White, Esq., Ii 
Audrew Crawford, and various other correspondents ina lesser degree, for 
serviceable information in the course of his labours. 

Tue Book or ScoTTisH Sone contains, in all, somewhere about TWELV! 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY songs; and it is presumed that every standard lyric 
in the language—every song of established reputation—is included within its 
pages. Some omissions may possibly have been made; but the Editor trusts 
that they are of a very unimportant character.f A large number of the songs 
in the collection are taken from hitherto uneaplored sources, and may be con- 
sidered (to use Coleridge's phrase) ‘as good as manuscript.’ Another portion, 
though not so large, are lona fide ‘ originals,’ that is to say, they have the 
claim to originality at least, in having been here first printed. Of this portion, 
about ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY in all, many, it is confidently trusted, will be 
admitted even by the most fastidious, to possess very superior merit, while the 
whole, though forming but a subordinate feature of the work, will be found, 
it is hoped, to add no inconsiderable or unworthy heap to the lofty and ever 
accumulating cairn of Scottish song. 

In this preliminary notice, it was origmally intended to have entered some- 
what at large into the history of the lyric poetry of the country; but the de- 
mands upon the space of the work, as it drew to a close, for the insertion 














+ The Index of First Lines, which {s constructed on the strictest alphabetical arrangement, 
und given at the end of the volume, will be the reader’s best guide for finding out any particular 
song. In cases where the first line 1s not known or remembered, the Index of Authors may be 
of service. An Index of Titles was at one time contemplated, but the :mpracticability o! 
arranging these in a satisfactory manner causd it to be abandoned os a table of refercnee 
all but useless. In consulting the Index of First Lines, great accuracy 1s of course necessary 
on the part of the consultcr as to the opening word, otherwise he may be disappointed in hs 
search, and hastily conclude that the song he wants 1s not in the book, while 1¢ actually is. 
The omission vr addition of the exclamation ‘O’ at the beginning of a song may, for cxample, 
lead him wrong. Whcn he is not sure in cases of this kind, he had better try the line with and 
without the ‘0.’ 
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of standard songs that could not be onutted, have left only a few pazes for a 
Preface, and have forced the Indexes into the smallest type. An extend- 
ed dssertation on Scottish Song a», however, in this pluie the less neces- 
hiry as already a vast amount of information on the subject, and almost all 
that 1s valuable im the way of anecdote, 15 scattered over the volume i the 
shape of commentary to individual songs A brief chronological summary 
of the leading authorities 11 Scottish song ay therefore here be sufhcient to 
guide the reader im ns researches 

A love of music and song can be traced 1m the earhest literature of Scotland, 
m the works of James I, Dunbar and Giwin Douglas, ana the songs of 
these days seem to have been charactenzed by a gay and jovial spurt, little 
ul accordance with the alleged au terty of the national character In 
‘Peebles to the Play’ (ascribed to James ] , 1424-87), two songs are mon 
thomed as being then m popular use —* There fure ane man to the holt’ 
( Lhere went a man to the wood) and ‘There shall be mirth at our meetinz 
yet" These songs, which are both lost may be called the first of winch we 
have any notice, with the exception of a rhyme mentioned by Andrew Wyn 
ton, made on the death of Alexander IIT) (1286), and two or three tauntin,, 
doggrelh made by tne Scots on the Tnglsh, especially one on the siege of 
Bei wick, (1296), ana one on the victory of Bannockburn, (1314), none ot which 
can properly be considered im the hght of song according to our modern mean- 
mg About the same time as the ragn of James 1, 01 a little later, a humor- 
ous poem was composed, called ‘ Cochelby’s Sow,’ (preserved mm the Banni- 
tyne MS ) which refers to a uumber of songs and tunes then an popular use — 
puch as ‘Joly Lemmiie’ Tras and Trenass," ‘The Bass,’*‘Trolly Lolly ” 
‘Cok craw thou qil day," ‘ dwysbank? ‘erway,’ ‘Be yon wodsyd, ‘I ait, 
wt ua evinnyims, ‘July Martene with a mok* ‘Rusty Bully with a beh,’ 
&« Of all these the words are lost, and if the tunes exist, they do sv, with one 
or two exceptions, under different titles. ‘The next mtimation of song which 
occurs in our literature 15 in Gawin Douglas’s prologues to his translation ot 
Virgil written about 1512,* wherein four different songs are adverted to, viz 
‘dhe slup suls ower the saut taem,’ ‘I wall be blithe and Jicht’ ‘I come 
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* Mr Dauncy, in his valuable Introduction to‘ Ancient Scottish Mclodics, from a MS of the 
reign of king Tamcs VI, p 47, gives some frigments of song found in the Minute Buok of 
Burgh Sasincs of Aberdeen, 1503-07 Mr Dauncy s publication proves bcyond all question the 
antiquity of a numbcr of our fincet Scottish airs. 
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hither to woo, and ‘ rhe joly day now dawis.’ All these are lost, unless a 
fragment preserved in the Fairfax MS., beginning, 


* This any day dawes, this gent:] day dawes, and 1 must home gon,’ 


belong to the latter. ‘The day dawes’ was long a popular tune in Scotland. 
In 1549 was printed at St. Andrews a curious work entitled ‘Vedderburn's 
Complainte of Scotlande,’ in which are preserved the titles of no les than 
thirty-seven songs. We are tempted to quote these, although pres,ed for 
room ; for a melancholy interest, we consider, attaches itself to even the 
titles of lays that charmed or cheered our ancestors three hundred years ago. 
—* Pastance vitht gude companye,’ ‘ The breir byndes me soir,’ ¢ Still vnder the 
leyuis grene,’ ‘Cou thou me the raschis grene,’ ‘Allace J vyit zour tua fayr 
ene’ ‘Gode zou gude day vil boy,’ * Lady help zour prisonejr,’ « King Vilzami- 
note” * The lang noune nou, ‘The cheapel valk,’ ‘ Fay tht 1s there none,’ ‘ Shald 
@ bells nou, ‘The Aberdenis nou, «Brume, brume on ll, ‘Allone [ veip in 
grit distress,’ ‘ Trolee, lolee lemendou,’ + Bill vill thou cum by a lute and belt 
thee in Sanct Francis cord,’ ¢ The froz cam to the myl dur,’ ‘ The sang of Gil- 
quiskar,’ ‘Rycht soirly musing in my mynd,’ ‘God sen the Duke had bidden in 
France, and Delabaute had nevyr cum hame,’ * Al musing of meruellis a mys 
hef I gone,’ * Maestress fayr ze vil tortoyr, ‘Q lusty May vitht Flora quene,” 
*O myne harte hay this ismy sang,’ ‘ The battel of the Hayrlaw,’ ‘The huntis 
of Cheuet,’ ‘Sal 1 go vitht you to Rumbelo fayr,’ ‘Greuit 1» my sorrow,’ ‘Turne 
the sweit Ville to me, ‘My lufe is Jyand seik, send him joy, send him joy, 
‘Tair luf lend thou me thy mantil joy” +The Persee and the Mongumrye met, 
that day, that gentil day,’ ‘My luf is layd upone ane hnycht,’ * Allace that 
samyn sweit face,’ * In ane mirthfal morou, ‘ My hart is leinit on the land. —Of 
these songs, all are lost, with the exception of ‘Still under the leaves green, 
*Cullto me the rushes green,’ *O lusty May with Flora queen,’ ‘ Greived 1s 
ny surrow,’ and the three historical ballads, ‘The battle of Harlaw,’ ‘The 
Hunts of Cheviot, and ‘The Percy aud the Montgomery.’ Some of them, 
however, are found parodied in « A Compendious Book of Godly and Spiritual 
Songs, collected out of sundrie parts of the Scripture, with sundrie of other 
ballats, chainged out of profane Songs, for avoiding of Sinne aud Harlotrie,’ 
printed in 1590 and JGz!. (See Note to ‘John come hiss me now, p. 478.) 
The earliest song book published in Scotland was a musical collection, entitled 
‘ Cantus, Songs, and Fancies to several Musical Parts, both apt for Voices 
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and Viuls,) &c, printed by John 1 obes, Aberdeen first edition, 1662 , 
other editions, 1666 and 1682 ‘Tlus collection, however, does not contam, 
properly speaking, a single Scottish song or Scottish melody, for if was not till 
nearly half a century later that the nation music became fashionable Some 
of the songs are taken from the ‘Compendious Book of Godly and Spimitual 
Songs,’ Mentioned above and other words are quoted from the old Scottish 
pocts of the previous ceutury the music is cluefly Fughsh and apparently 
adapted for church service 

About the close of the seventeenth century, a taste for Scottsh music 
became prevalent among the upper Classes of society, and Scottish ans were 
iitroduced at all places of public amusementin London and Gsewhere ‘Thoms 
D'Uifey, an obscene humotust of thas period, wrote several imitations of Scot- 
tish song, all of Which are to be found in Ins ‘Pulls to Purge Melancholy ’ 
collected in 61. vols, 1719, and tus example was tollowed by other T ondon 
poetasters ‘These *Angio-Scottish’ productions (as Burns calls them) ue 
generally of the most execrable character, but we have been obliged to give 
nM the present collection two or thiee of the best as they atone time held an 
established place among our Scottish song, (See Notes to‘ Jochey met wi 
Jenny,’ p 145, ‘Diel tak the wars p 177, ‘As Jamie Gay gane’d blythe dns 
Way,’ 176, ‘My Jeanie and I’ 317, ‘Glanemg of her Aprou’ 322 ‘Sweet 
Anme,? 550 Ac) <A single verse of one of Tom D Urfeys ‘Scotch Songs 
may be given here as a specimen of the whole = Itis the o1gmal of ‘Within a 
mile of Ldinburgh town * 


‘was within 1 furlong of 1] dinborough tcwn 
In the 10sic time of the your when thc g1 ws wis down 
Bonmie Jochey, bly the an} cay 
Sud to Jonny mak ng hy, 
Jctsstavlitth dear, and pratth, 
Tis nswlt ydy 
Ife long had couted the blick brow d masd, 
But Jockey was 1 wag and would ne cr consent to wed 
Which madc her psh iw and phoo, and cry out it wall not de, 
Ic annot, cannot, C mnot, wonnot, monnot buckle too 


‘Te told hor marmage was grown a metr jcke, 
And that no one weddcd now but the scoundrc! foll 
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In 1706 the first part of a collection of ‘Comic and Serious Scots Poems’ 
was printed by James Watson at Edinburgh; a second part was issued in 1709, 
anda third in 1710. Thi» collection contains ‘Fy, let us a‘ to the bridal,’ and 
other pieces mentioned in the course of the present compilation. 

In 1724 appeared the first volume of Ramsay’s ‘ Tea Table Miscellany '—a 
work which may be said to form the foundation of all other collections of Scot- 
tish song. A second and a third volume were issued by the year 1727, and a 
tourth some time after the year 1733. The extreme rarity of the early editions 
prevents us from stating their exact dates. The copy in our possession is said 
to be ‘the twelfth edition,’ and is printed at London in 1763; but we under- 
stand there are other two ‘ twelfth editions,’ one printed at Glasgow in 1753, 
and one at Edinburgh in 1760. The ‘Tea Table Miscellany’ is valuable a» 
being the repository in which many of our best and most popular old songs, 
which had been floating on the memory of generations, or at best but enjoying 
the doubtful security of a ballad broadside, were first preserved :—it is also 
valuable as containing a number of songs by Rampay himself, and by Ramsay's 
contributors, the most distinguished of whom were Iobert Crawfurd and 
Hamilton of Bangour. Beyond this, its merit» do not go; fur Ramsay unfor- 
tunately had little reverence for antiquarian lore ; numerous old ditties he 
altered and remodelled according to his own discretion, without apparently the 
slightest remorse, or without apprizing the reader of the extent of the alter- 
ations ; and throughout the whole four volumes he does not give a single note 
or commentary, or even an author’s name! All that we have to guide us in 
the work is the following notification affixed to the Index: ‘The songs 
marked C,D, H, L, M, O, &c. are new words by different hands; X, the 
authors unknown; Z, old songs; Q, old songs with additions.’ This note, 
meagre though it be, is yet of eminent service; and the reader will see, in 
glancing over the present compilation, of what use it has been in pointing out 
the songs that were considered old in Ramsay's day, in specifying thuse that 
had undergone alterations from his own pen, and in enabling us to guess at the 
productions of his contributors. If it is to be lamented that Ramsay did not 
favour us with any traditional information (which must have been rife in Is 
day,) regarding the many old songs which he has preserved, let it never be 
forgotten how much the lyrical hterature of the country owes to him,—first, 
for collecting and introducing to the upper circles of suciety (for his Miscellany, 
as its title imports, aimed at the patronage of those who indulged in the then 
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aristocratic beverage of (ca,) many admirabie rustic effusions that otherwise 
might have remained unnoted or altogether perished, and above all, for his 
own contributions to the stock of Scottish song. These latter unquestionably 
‘led the way ’to many of the triumphs that have since been achieved in modern 
song-writing, and, atter more than a century’s trial, they still hold a foremost 
rank in the dazzling and crowded seroll of the lyrical muse of Scotland. As 
a song-writer, indeed, the author of ‘The Gentle Shepherd’ is not surpassed 
for honest warmth and heartiness of feeling and expression, while in the mo- 
dulation of his rhythm and style of versification, he has, we consider, no equal 
among all his successors. In exquisite delicacy of ear, Ramsay appears to us 
to be among Scottish poets what Milton is among English poets on the same 
point—unrivalled. 

The number of editions through which the ‘ Tea Table Miscellany * ran, not 
in Scotland only but in England, proves that Scottish song enjoyed, during the 
early half of last century, a wide-spread popularity. In confirmation of this, 
and illustrative also of the fashionable favour in which our native lyrics were 
heid, William ‘Thomson, a teacher of music in London, brought out in 1725, 
a collection of Scottish songs set to music, which he called ‘ Orpheus Caledon- 
ius,’ and dedicated to the Princess of Wales, afterwards consort of George IT. 
In 1733 he published two other volumes, with the same title, the first dedicated 
‘To the Queen,’ and the second ‘‘I'o her Grace the Duchess of Hamilton.’ 
Most of the songs in the ‘Orpheus Caledonius * are taken from the ‘Tea Table 
Miscellany,’ without acknowledgment ; and honest Allan thus good-temperedly 
adverts to the circumstance in the preface to the ‘ twelfth edition: ‘From this 
and the following volume, Mr Thomson (whois allowed by all to be a good teacher 
and singer of Scot» songs,) culled his Orpheus Caledonius, the musick for both the 
voice and flute, and the words of the songs finely engraven in a folio book, for 
the u-e of persons of the highest quality in Britain, and dedicated to the late 
Queen. This, by the bye, I thought proper to intimate, and do myself that 
justice which the publisher neglected ; since he ought to have acquainted his 
illustrious list of subscribers that the most of the songs were mine, the musick 
abstracted.’ 

After the ‘Tea Table Miscellany,’ the most important collection was David 
Herd’s ‘ Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs, Heroic Ballads. &c.’ originally 
published in 1769, in one volume, and afterwards in 1776, enlarged to two 
volumes. This collection the reader will find repeatedly referred to in the 
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course of the present work, as the place where many of our very best old 
Scottish songs first appeared in print. Herd was at once a most successful and 
most faithful collector.* ‘The rough, the polished,’ says Allan Cunningham, 
‘the rude, the courtly, the pure, the gross, the imperfect, and the complete, 
were all welcome to honest and indiscrimmating David—he loved them all, 
and he published them all. He seemed to have an art of his own in finding 
curious old songs: he was not a poet, and could not create them; he was nu 
wizard, and could not evoke them from the dust; yet he had the good fortune 
to find them, and the courage to publish thera without mitigation or abatement. 
Whatever contained a vivid picture of old manners, whatever presented a 
hvely image of other days, and whatever atoned for its freedom by it~ 
humour, or for 1ts indelicacy by its well-flavoured wit, was dear to the good old 
Scotchman.’ 

Early in the year 1737, the first volume of Johnson's ‘Scots Musical 
Museum’ was published. This work was undertaken by James Johnson, 
Engraver and Musicseller in Edinburgh. at the suggestion of Walham Tytler 
of Woodhouselee and* Dr. Blacklock, and its professed object was ‘to unite 
the songs and music of Scotland in one general collection.’ It was intended 
to extend to two volumes only;{ but before the first volume was completed. 
Johnson got acquainted with Ropert Burvs, who was then in the zenith of 
his popularity in Edinburgh—and from that hour, the ‘ S¢ots Musical Museum,’ 
which in all probability would have gone down to the dust, expanded it- 
wings, and became immortal. I very reader is famihar with the history ot 








® David Herd was a native of st. Cyrus in Kuinear lincshire, but spent most of his hfe as clerk 
man accountant’s office im Fdmburgh. Te did in 1810, at the age of seventy-eight. ‘He was 
hnown,’ says Sir Waltir scott, ‘and gencrally esteemed tor his shrewd, manly common sen% 
and antiquarian science, mixed with much gvod nature and great modesty. Hts hardy and an- 
tique mould of countenance, and his venerabl: grizzled locks, procured him, amongst his 
acquaintance, the name vt Greysteil * 

7 Johnson died at Edinburzh in February, ISJ1,1n cndigent errcumstances. He is said te 
have been the first who engraved music on penter, by which a great saving waseMeeted. ‘The 
* Museum? Js engraved on pewter plates. 

$+ Johnson's § Museum’ eventually ran the length of sir volumes. The second was published 
mm 1788, the third in 1780, the fourth m 1799, the fifth in 1797, (a year after the poet 6 death, 
but he had contributed lairely to its contents before that event) and the sixth in 1803. A 
new edition of the Museum’ was brought out in 1839, with Notes by the late William Sten- 
house, and additional Iustrations by Mr. Pavid Tame of Fdinburgh. Lo these Notes and 
iustrations we have Leen much indebted for .nformation in the course of this work, 
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Burnss hfe, and knows with what enthusism he entered into the spimt of 
Juhnson 8 undertaking, and afterwards of Mr George Lhomson s—the latter 
«work more ambitious mi its character, and much more select and elegant m 
its deugnand execution The sryaices which he rendered to the lyric poetry of 
ins country, by restoring and ammating wath hfe and vigour many a hilf- 
forgotten lay of the olden time are incalcwable, while hy own contributions 
to that much-loved department of lteraturc—imuimitable as they are for their 
truth of feeling, simplicity and grace of expression, passionate tenderness ex 
quisite pathos and fclitous humour—for evcr constitute him the ‘Tlgh 
Cinef of Scotush Song = No single scutence (and to such we are now limited ) 
can express the obligations which the lyri hterature of Scotland owes to 
Robi rt Burns, but with the present volume im Ins hand the reader may 
partly gucss at these, aud Acre may be appropriately moc ribed as applicable 
to the poet the words of Sn Christopher Wiens cpitaph im St Paul s 
cathe dral—* Sr monte ntum requairas, cucaumspree — Ve you eeck for his monu 
ment look around 
Of the Collections of the present century we cin but barely allude to the 
*moreimportant In 1816 wis printed at the Umversity Press of Glisxgow in 
2 vols , ‘The Pocket J ncyclopedia of Sougs —a rather valuable collection, and 
now eatremely scarce In 1819 was published at Paley, ‘The Harp ot 
Reifrewslure,’ a woth contammeg a lairpe number of ‘original’ pongs and pre 
ceded by an ‘Lssiy on the Poets of Renfrewshire, from the pen of Wailham 
Motherwell, then wvery soung man = In 1821, Mr John Struthers brought 
out at Glisgow, lus ‘ Harp of ( uedonia, a very comprehensive collection in 
3 vols, accompamed by an ible ‘ Lssay on Scottish Songwritars’ In 1825 
appeared at London in4 yols ‘The Song» of Scotiind,’ by Allan Cunningham, 
and in 1835 im 2 vols , ‘Lhe Songs of kKngland and Scotland,’ by Peter Cunning- 
ham the latte: work, though lhmuited in its scope, a more faithful guide than 
the former 11829 Mr Robert Chambers brought out at kKdinburgh in 2 vols 
his ‘Scottish Songs, a collection of great value, preceded by an ‘ Historical 
Loysay on Scottish Song, written ap the editor’s usual clear and diseriminating 
manner ‘To this st may be added two musical collections R A Smith» 
Seottish Minstrcl, I dinburgh, 1820, &c,6 vols, and Mr Peter Macleod s 
National Melodies,’ Edinburgh, 1835 T1om all these works, the p)esent pub- 
jc ation has derived more or Jess benefit, and it now humbly claims a place by 
the + sade,in the hope of being in its turn of service to future collectors. 
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UT iris * frst of songs,” (as Burns ell if) was 
written by the Rev, down Praisspr, in the deus: 
of a lady named Moutgomery, in the tewn of 
Elton, Alnrde nshire, where he happy ned te dn 
ona wt, She lads 13 sar to have asked: fora 
song after douner, in order te putin stop tain 
political dispute, aud at the same tre to have , 
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expressed purproa that the fine o! steathspey, \| 


vallsd Pie Red of Pullochgorium, had no appro- 
priate werd foot. On thes tint, An. sham 
produced th pres mbsony, and it was fast primted 
in the meet. Ve chly Magazine for Apml, t776 
Mr. Shinncr was for many years pastor of thie 
tpiscopal ebaprl at Longer’, near Peterhead, 
Aberdcenslir , «md died in 1807, at the advanced 
vee OF eighty oy 


Com, evs a sang, Montgomery cried, 
And lay your aasputes all aside, 
What signihes’t for foll « te chid 

For what’s been done bafore th ni 
Let Wilog and Tory all agree, 
Whig and Ffory, Whig and Tor, 
Let Whie and Tory all agree, 

‘to drop thar Whig-nig-noiuin, 
Let Whig and Tory all agrec, 
To spend the night in mith and gle , 
And cheerfa’ sing alang wel mi 

The red) of Tullochgorum. 
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Q), Tullochgoratn’s my delight, 

Tt gars us a’ in ane unite, 

And ony sumph that keeps up syute, 
In conscience I abhor him. 

Blythe and merry we’s be a’, 

Blythe and merry, blythe and merry, 

Rlythe and merry we'’s be a’, 
And mal’ a cheerfu’ quornn. 
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siytue and merry we's be a’, 
As ling as we ha‘e breath to diav , 
And dance, till we be like to fa’, 
The reel of @ullocheorum., 


thor ueeds na’ be sie great a phrave 
Wot drngimg dul ttabau lay, 

To wadna gre our ain strathspesya, 
Per halt a hundred score 0° em 
Lheyie douft and dowiw at the bert, 

Pouff and down, douff and dowse, 

They're douff and dewie at the best, 
Wort a’ ther varie: um, 

These doatland dows at the beet, 

Thor allcgros, and a’ the rest, 

They eanna pleas a Highland tart, 

€ampar'd wil Tullochgerum. 


Let warldly muds themselves oppres 
Wr fears of want, and double cess, 
And sullen sots themselves distress 
War beeping up decorum, 
thall we sre sour and sulky sit, 
Soul aud sulky, sour and sulky, 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Lake anid Philosophorutn P 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Wer neither sense, nor mirth, nor wi 
Nor ever rise to shake a fit 
At the reel of Tullochgorum ? 


May choicest, Dessings still attena 
bach honest open-hearted friend, 
. naealm and quict be hig end, 
And a’ that’s good watch o'er him 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Peace and plenty, peace and plenty, 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
And damtics a great store 0’ 'em 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Tnstain’d by any vicivus blot! 
And may he never want a grout 
That's tond of Tullochgorun: 
A 
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But for the dirty, fawning fool, 
Who wants to be oppression s tool, 
May envy gnaw his rotten soul, 
And discontent devour him ! 
May dool and sorrow be his chance, 
Dool and sorrow, dool and sor: ow, 
May dool and sorrow be hs chanc , 
And nane say, Waes me for im 
May dool ani sorrow be his chance 
And a the ills that come frae Fiance, 
‘Whae cr he be, that winna d ince 
The rec! of Tullochgorum 


Sync, when the trees are in their bloom, 
And gowans gient o er ilka fiel , 
Ill meet my lass amang the broom, 
And lead you to my simmer shiel 
Then, far fraea their scornfu din, 
That mak the kindly heart their spo: t, 
We ll laugh and kiss, and dance, and sing 
And gar the langcst day seem short 


dee Dim, Sather. 


[Tits beautifully s mple song first appeared in 
Herd s Collection 1776 Frascr, a hautbois player 
in Edinburgh, and acqurainkd with Burns, dia 
tinguished himself by his manner of playing thc 


Ettrick Wanks. 


[Turis favourite old song is of unknown anti 





quity wd authorship It appears im thc 1a |/an  “ When he pitys it slow,’ says Burns, ‘ he 
‘alle Miscellany, (1724—1733) but belongs to || makes it, in fact, the language ofdeapair = lraxr 
an earber pemiod than that The Lttrex is a || died in 1825 ) 


river in Sclkirkshire, but, from the allusions of 
th song, the lover of the nymph seems to have 


| baw ve Johnny comin , quo she 
rust iud on the banks of Loch Frne in Perthshire ] 


saw ye Johnny comin 


On Tttrich banks, ae simm r» night, 
At gloamin , when th sheep drave ham 
I mct my lassie, braw and tight, 
Como wading barcfoot a her iane 
BIy heart grew hght,—I ran —I flang 
My arms at out her lily neck, 
Ant kissd and clapp d her there fu Jang, 
My words they were na monte feck 


Isud, Mv lassi , will ye gang 
To the Highland hills, the Free to) arn ? 
ill gie thee baith a cow and ewe 
Wher ve come to the bngo J] arn 
At Leith auld mei) comes in, neer fash, 
And herrings at the Broomielaw 
Checr up your heart, my bonnic lass, 
Lhere 6 gear to win ye never saw 


4 day when w ha e wrought eneugh, 
W hen winter frosts and snaw begin 
Soon as the sun gats west the loch, 
At night whcn ve sit down to spin, 
11) crew my pipes, and play a spring 
And thus the weary night will end, 
Tii_ the ten ler kid and lamb-time bring 
Q ir pleasant simmer back .gain 


Siw ye Johnny comin , quo’ she 
Saw yc Johnny comin, 

Saw ye Johnny comin , quo’ sht, 
Saw ye Johnny comin , 

W1 his blue bonnet on his head 
And his doggie rinnin , quo shic 
And his doggie rinnin ? 


T eo him, father, fee him, quo’ sh 
Fee him, father, fec him 
fee him, father, fee him, quo she, 
lee him, father, fre him 
For he is a gallant lad, 
Aula weel dom , 
And a thc wark about the house, 
Gace wi me whun I ae bim, quo alc, 
Wi mo when I'vee him 


What will I do wi him, quo he, 
What will Ido w) him? 

Hes ne era sark upon his buk, 
And I hac nane to gie him 

I ha twa sarks into my kist, 
And aneo them Ill gle him 

And for a merk o mair fee 
Dinna stand wi him, quo +} « 
Dinna stand wi hin 
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For weel do I lo’e him, quo’ she, 
Wee) do I lo’e him; 

For weel do I lo’e him, quo’ she, 
Weel do I lo’e him. 

Q fee him, father, fee him. quo’ she, 
Fee him, father, fee him ; 

He'll haud the pleugh, thrash in the barn, 
And crack wi’ me at e’en, quo’ she, 
And crack wi’ me at e’en. 


(Tu1s humorous and once popular song appears 
in the first edition of the Orpheus Caledonius, 
along with the music, in 1725. It is, however, 
of much earlier date, as Rameay, in his Miscellany, 
marks it as one, even in his day, of an unknown 
age. Gay, the poct, eclected the air (which goes 
by the namo of Nancy's to the greenn'ood gane,) for 
one of his songs, beginning, 

“In war we've nought but death to fiar.'’} 


Nancy's to the greenwood gane, 

To hear the gowdspink chatt'ring, 
And Willie he has follow’d her, 

To gain her love by flatt'ring 
But a’ that he could s.y or do, 

She g-ck'd and scorned at him ; 
And aye when he began to woo, 

She bade him mind wha gat him 


What ails you at my dad, quoth he, 
My minny, or iny auntie ? 

With crowdy-mow dy they fed me, 
Langkale and ranty-tanty : 

With bannocks of good tarley-meal, 
Of thae there was right plenty, 

With chapped stocks fu’ butter‘d w> 1, 
And was not that mght dainty 


Although my father was nae laird, 
(’Tis daffin to be vaunty,) 
He keepit aye a good kale yard, 
A ha’-houss, and a pantry, 
A guid blue-bonnet on his head, 
An o’erlay ‘bout his craze; 
And aye unt.l the day he died 
Ho rade on guid shanke-naigie. 


Now wae and wonder on your snout, 
Wad ye ha’e bonnie Nancy ? 

Wad ye compare yoursel' tu me, 
A docken to aj ansle ? 


I ha’e a wooer o' my ain, 
They ca’ him souple Sandy, 
And weel I wat his bonnie mou’ 
Ts sweet like sugar-candy. 


Wow, Nancy, what needs a’ this din ? 
Do I no ken this Sandy ? 
I'm sure the chief o’ a’ his kin 
Was Rab the beggar randy; 
His minny Meg upo’ her back 
Bare baith him and his billy; 
Will ye compare a nasty pack 
To me, your winsome Willie > 


My gutcher left a good braidsword, 
Though it be auld and rusts, 
Yet ye may tak’ it on my word, 
It is haith stout and trusty ; 
And if I can but get it drawn, 
Which will be nght uneasy, 
I shall lay baith my lugs in pawn, 
That he shall get a heezy. 


Then Nancy turn’d her round about, 
And said, Did Sandy hear ye, 

Ye wadna miss to get a clout; 
I hen he disna fear you: 

Sae haud your tongue and gay nae mair, 
Ret sumewhere else your fancy ; 

For as lang’s Sandy's to the fore, 
Ye never shall get Nancy. 


Whe Hera Wig. 


(Tir first two stanzas of this song are by the 
ill {nted Ronrrr Fereussov: the others are Ly 
the late Mr. Wirt ram Rerp, bookseller in Glasgow, 
who was sometimes fortunate in the additions he 
made to popular ditties. ] 


Wut ye gang oer the lee rig, 
My ain hind dearic, O; 

And cuddle there fu’ kindly, 
Ws me, my hind dearie, O! 

At thorny bush, or birken tree, 
We'll daff, and never weary, (, 
They'll scug ill een frae you and ine, 

My ain kind dearie, 0, 
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Nae herds wi kent or colly there 
Shall ever come to fear ye, O 
But laverocks whistling in the ar 
Shall woo, hike me, their dearic O 
‘While ithe rs herd their lambs and cw « 
And toll for warld s gear my Jo, 
Upon the lee my pleasure grows 
Wi theo, my kind deam = 0 


At gloamin , if my lane L be 
Oh, tut Im wondrous cern, © 
And mony a heavy s ghI zie, 
When absent frae my dearr, O 
But seated neath the mulk white th m 
In ev ning fair and clearie, O 
Enmptur d, a my cares I scorn 
When wi my lund dear, O 


Whare through the birks the burn r 
Aft hae Isat fu checrie O 

Upon the bonni greensw ir 1 howes 
Wi thee, my kind dearte, O 

I ve courted till I ve hear i the eriw 
Of honest Chanticleerie, 0, 

Yet never miss d my sleep avi 
Whan wi my kind dearn, © 


Sae bide ye yet, an bide ye yet 

Ye little ken what s to betide ye yet 
Some bonnie wee body may fa to my 1t 
An Ill aye be canty wi thinkin « t 


When I gang a field, an come hame at een 
111 get my wee wifle fu neatan fu clean, 
Wi a bonnie wet bairnie upon her kn ¢ 
That ll cry papa or daddy to me 

ae bide ye yet, &e 


An if there shoul 1 ever happen to be 
Ad ficrenco atween my wee wifle and me, 
In hearty good humour, altho she bo tense t 
T Il kiss her an clap her until she be pleascd 
Sx tide ye yet, &« 


Bonnie Chirsty. 


{Tits song ig by ArtAN Ramaay It was pro 
bibly a favount. of the authors, as it is plue | 
|| first in kus T a ‘Table Miscellany } 


For though the mgl t were neersu lu 
And I were ne cr sae werry, O 

1d meet thee on the lea ry, 
My aan kind deane, 0 

While in this weary warl 1 >f wae 
This willerncas sne dreuy , 

W hat makes me blythe, ani] ecps mc sae? 
Tis thee, my kind dearic, 0 


Bide pe pet. 


[Ture lively little song first appeared in Herd 3 
Collection, 1769, Its author is unknown Of late 
y ars Mr Mackay the comedian, has been instru 
riental in rendering it a gencral favourite In 
the edition of Herd s Collection, 1776, there is o 
set of verses to the same tune, written by Miss 
Janet Graham, and entitled The Wayward Witt ] 


C w I had a wee house, an a canty wee fire, 
An’ a bonnie wee wifle to praise and admire, 
Wi a bonnie wee yardie aside a wee burn, 


Tareweel to the bodies that yaumerand mourn: 


How swec tly smells the simmer green 
Swi et taste the peach and cherry 

Painting and order please our cen, 
And claret makes us merry 

Lut finest colours fruita and flowers 
And wine, though I be thirsty, 

Tos a thur charms, and weaker powcr 
Compur d wi those of Chirsty 


‘When wand nng o er the flow ry par| 
No natural beauty wanting, 

How lightsome is t to hear the lark, 
An 1 birds in conecrt chanting ! 

But 1f my Chirsty tunes her voice, 
Im rapt in admiration, 

My thoughts wi’ ecstasies rejoice, 
And drap the hall creation 


Whene er she smiles a kindly glanc 
I tako the happy omen, 

And aften mint to make advance, 
Hoping she Il prove a woman 

But, dubious of my ain desert, 
My scntiments I smother, 

‘Wi secret sighs I vex my heart, 
For fear she love another 
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‘Lhus sang blate Edie by a burn, 
His Chirsty did o er hear him 
Shc doughtna let her lover mourn 
But, ere he wist, drew near him 
She spak her favour wi a look, 
Which i ft nae room to doubt her 
He wiacly this white minute took, 
And flang his arms about her 


My Chirsty' witness, tonny stream 
Sic yovs frae tears arising ! 

I wish this may na be a dream 
O love the maist surprising 

Time ww too precious now for tauk 
lhis point of a his wishes 

Hc wad na wi set speeches bank 
But war d it a on kisses 


fy enlp fo and dearle, @. 


[Tis song is the production of Ricnarn Garr, 
% young man who was brought up to the busincss 
f a compositor in Fdinburgh, but who d ed in 
1801, 1n the twenty fifth year of hisage He wis 
born at Linkhouse ncar Dunbar After his death, 
a collection of his poctical preces was published by 
Messrs Oliver & Boyd, with a Memoir by the Rev 
Alcx Stewart ] 


Ty cheek iso the roses hue, 
My only jo and dearie, O 
Thy neck iso the siller dew 
Upon the bank sae brie. O 
Thy teeth are o the ivory, 
( sweet s the twinkle o thine ee 
Nae joy, nae ploasurt, blinks on 1 ¢ 
My only jo and dearie O 


‘Lhe birdie sings upon the thorn 
Its sang o joy, fu cheene, O, 

Rejoiuing in the srmmer morn, 
Nae care to mak it eor:e, 0 

Ab! little kens the sangstcr swett 

Aught o the care 1 hae to miect, 

That gars my restless bowom beat, 
My only jo and dearie, 0 


When we were bairnies on yon brae, 
And youth was blinkin bonnit, U 

Aft we wad daff the loe lang day 
Our joys fu sweet and monie, U 


Aft I wad chase thee o er the lee, 

And round about the thorny tree; 

Or pu the wild flowers a for thee, 
My only jo and deane 0 


Tt.ea wish { canna tine, 
Mang a the cares that grieve me, 0, 
\ wish that thou wert ever mine 
And never mar to leave me 0 
Then I would dawt thee mght ani div, 
hu ither warldly care 1d hae, 
Til! lft s warm stream forgat to plav 
My only Jo and deane, © 


Gp anang vor", rove 


([TuF composition of Mr Witiram Dt mv xox 
(often ty mistake called Rob rt Dudgeon) the sor 
of a farmer in Last Lothian, and himself an 
extensive farmer for many years at Preston, in 
Derwickshire We died in October, 1813, agid 
alout sixty It will be remembered, that Burns, 
on his Bordcr tour in May 1787, tell in with him 
at Borrywell and thus recc rds his op nion of him 
‘Mr Dudgcon—a poet at ti 1es—a worthy re 
morkal lec taracter—natural penctration—a grtat 
ded cf information, some gumius an] extrer e 

ri stv ] 


Uy amang yon cliffy rocks 
“wee tly rings the rising ech 
Tc the maid that tends the .oats 
Lilting ocr her native notes 
Harh, she aings, “ \ oung Sandy § kinu 
At) hes promis d aye to loc me 
Titre s a broach I ne e+ aliall t ne 
Tul he 8 fairly m wricd ¢ > nic 
Drive way, ye drone, Time, 
An bring about our bridal da, 


* pandy herds a flock o sheep, 
Aften does he blaw the v histle 
In a strain sae saftly aweet, 
Lammies hist ning daurna bleat. 
He s as fleot s the mountain roe 
Hardy as the highland heath« 
Wading through the winter enow, 
heeping ay: his flock togeth r, 
But a plaid, wi bare houghs, 
lle braves the bleakest no lan blast 


’ Brawly can he dance and sing, 
Canty glee or highland cronach ; 
Nane can ever match his fling, 
Ata reel, or round a ring; 
Wightly can he wield a rung, 
In a brawl he’s aye the bangstcr. 
A’ his praise can ne’er be sung 
By the langest-winded sangstcr. 


Seem short, tho’ they were e’er sae lang.” 


GDhe Wrier Bush. 


[We give here two vei sions of this popular song 
—the first, that which appears in Johnson's 
Museum, and which was altered by Burns from 
some old strain—the sccond, that which is gene- 
rally sung in our theatres. ] 


Terr grows a bonnie brier bush in our kail-yard, 

There grows a bonnie brier bush in our kail-yard ; 

And below the bonnie bricr bush there's a lassie 
and a lad, 

And they're busy, busy courting in our kal-yard. 


We'll court nae mair below the buss in our kail- 
yard, 
We'll court nae mair below the buss in our kail- 


yard ; 
We'll awa’ to Athole’s green, and there we'll no || working cabinct turner in Glasgow.) 


be seen, 
Whare the trees and the branches will be our safe 
guard. 


Will ye ro to the dancin’ in Carlyle’s ha, 

Will ye go to the dancin’ in Carlylo’s ha; 

There Sandy and Nancy I'm sure will ding them a’? 
T winna gang to the dancin’ in Carlylo’s-ha’. 


er 


What will I do fura lad, when Sandy gangs awa’ ? 
What will I do for a lad, when Sandy gangs awa’ ? 
[ will awa’ to Edinburgh and win a pennie fee, 
And see an onie bonnie lad will fancy me. 


He's comin’ frae the North that's to fancy me, 
He's comin’ frae the North that's to fancy me; 


A feather in his bonnet and a ribbon at his knee, ) 


Y 


Ife’s a bonnie, bonnie laddie an yon be he, 


Sangs that sing o' Sandy 
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[ANOTHER VERSION. ] 


“Tere grows a bonnie brier bush in our kail-yard, 

And white are the blossoms o’t in our kail-yard - 

Like wee bit white cockauds for our loyal Hieland 
lads; 

And the lasscs Jo’e the bonnie bush in our kail- 
yard.” 


‘© Rut were they a’ true that were far awa’ ? 

Oh! were they a’ true that were far awa’ ? 

They drew up wi’ glaiket Englishers at Carlisle ha’, 
And forgot auld frien's when far awa’.” 


“Yell come nae mair, Jamie, where aft you've 
been ; 

Ye'll come nae mair, Jamic, to Athole's Green ; 

Ye lo'ed ower wee) the dancin’ at Carlisle ha’, 

And forgot the Hieland hills that were far awa’.” 


‘Tes comin’ frae the North that’s to fancy me, 
TIIe’s comin’ frae the North that's to fancy me; 
A feather in his bonnet, a ribbon at his knee ; 
He's a bonnic Hieland laddie, and you be na he.” 


Grree, batrntes, gree. 


(Tur following excellent little nursery song is 
by Winiiam Mitre, author of the highly popu- 
lar ditty called ‘‘ Wee Willie Winkie,” and 1s, 
here printed for the first time. Mr. Miller is a 


Tue moon has row'd her in a cloud, 
Stravagin’ wuns begin 

To shoggle and shake the window brods, 
Like loons that wad be in. 

Gae whistle a tune in the lum-head, 
Or craik in saughen tree, 

We're thankfu’ for a cozie hame, 
Sae gree, bairnies, gree. 


Though gurlin’ wuns may blaely blaw; 
Our rousin’ fire will thow 

The straggler’s taes,—and kecp fu’ cosh 
My tousie taps-o"-tow. 

0, wha wad cule your kale, my bairns, 
Or bake your bread like me, 

Ye'd get the bit frae out my moutb, 
Sae gree, bairnies, gree. 
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& Bonnie Mary Wre. 


O, never fling the warmaome boun 
© bahnhood s love aw1 

Mind how ye sleepit check to cheek, 
Atween me and the wa , 

How ae kind arm was owre ye baith—~ 
But, if se disagrce 

Think on the kin lly s wthrin scun, 
O, gree, buirn cs, gree 


Where lines a poung lagsie. 


[Txts song, so favourably known to the public 
through the singing of Vir Iempicton anI other 


eminent vocalists, is the production of JonsIm1 an 
It first appeared, about fifteen years ago, in a col 
lection of pieces by him, entitled, “ May 1 loweis 
Poems and Songs, some in the Scottish Duilect 
The music 1s by Joseph de Pinna } 


Turrr hives a young lassie 
Far down yon lang gicn 
How I loe that Jassie 
Therc 6 nae ane can ken 
O' asaint s futth my vary, 
But taithful I 11 be 
For weel I loe Mary, 
An Mary lo es me 


Red, red as the rowan 

Tier smiling wee mou 
An’ white as the gowan 

Her bicast and her brow 
Wi a foot o a fairy 

She links o er the lea, 
0! weel Lloe May, 

An Mary locas me 


She sings sweet as onte 
Wee bird of the wr, 
And she 8 blithe as she s be nunc, 
She s guid as she s fair 
J ike a lammie sae ary 
And articss is she, 
O!' weel IL loe Marv, 
And Mary lo es me! 


Where yon tall forest timmer, 
An’ lowly broom bower, 
To the sunshine o simmer 
Spread verdure an flower 
There, when night clouds the cary, 
Beaide her I li be, 
For weel I toe Mary, 
And Mary lo’ca me 


~r 


{Tnx author of this song is ARcHIBAID Craw 
ForD, & native of Ayr It originally appeared in 
the Ayr and Wigtonshire Courier, and was after 
wards introduced into one of a series of stories by 
Mr Crawford, put shed at Edmburgh, an 1825, 
under the ttle of ‘‘ Tales of my Grandmother 
The composer wis R A Smith ] 





| Bownrx Mary Hay, 1 will loe thee yet 
For thy eye 1s the sla, and thy haur 13 the jet 
Lhe snaw 1s thy skin and the rose ts thy «huek 
Oh' bonnie Mary Hay, 1 will lo e thee yct 


Bonnie Mary Hay, will you gang wi me, 

When the sun s in the west, to the hawthorn tree ? 
To the hawthorn tree 1n the bonmie berry den ? 
And II tell you, Mary, how I loe you thin 


Bonnie Mary Hay, it’s haliday to me, 

When thou art coothie, kind, and free 

There s nae clouds n the lift norstorms in the shy, 
My bonnie Mary Hay, when thou art mgh 


But come to the bow r by the hawthorn brae 
But come to the bow r,an I litellyea what struc, 
How, Mary ' I can ne er loe ane but you 


eS 


‘ly toile bes ta’en the gre. 


{Freer printed im Herd s Collection, 1789 The 
woids hive becn st to different airs, but thc o1 ¢ 


| Bonnie Mary Hay, thou maunna say me ny 
| nal isto be found in Gow s fifth collection of Reels j 


A Friznp of mine came here yestrecn, 
And he would ha e me down 

To drink a bottle of ale wi him 
Tn the neist. burrows town 

But, 0! indeed 1t was, Sir, 
Sae far the waur for me, 

Tor lang or e er that I came hame 

| My wile had ta en the gee 


ee 
——S ee 


‘Lhe truth I Il tell to you, 
That ere the middle o the night, 
We were a’ roaring fou 
My wife sits at the fire-a de, 
| And the tear blinds aye her ee, 


| We sat sae late, and drank ane »* ut, 


The ne er a bed will she gaek, 
But sit and tah the gee 
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In the morning soon, when I cam: down 
The ne er a word she spake, 
But mone a aad and sour look, 
And aye her head she d shake 
My dear, quoth I, what aleth thu, 
To look sae sour on me ? 
111 never do the Ike again, 
If yell neer tah the ga 


‘When that she heard, she ran, she flang 
cr arms atout my neck 
And twenty kisses in a crack, 
And, p or wee thing, she grat 
Tf ye U ne er do the lie again, 
But bide at hime wi nu, 
IM lay my hfe I sc be the wift 
That a never tak the ge 


Wop’s Wake. 


{Somerimus erroneously ascribed to the late 
Mrs Grantof Laggan Th: authoress wis Mrs 
GRANT or GARRON, near Elchies, on the river 
hpey, afterwards marrid to Dr Murray of Bith 
she was born ncar Aberlour about 1745 ind died 


about 1814 } 


Ros s wife of Aldivalloch, 

Roy s wife of Aldivaloth, 

Wat ye hc w she cheated me 
AsTIcam oer the bi us of Balluch ? 


She vow d, she swore she wad be mine 
She sud she lo ed me best ot on , 
But ah! the fickle, faithless quean, 


She a tacn the carl, and left her Johnnic 


Roy 8 wife, &e 


O, she was a cantie quean, 


Weel coald she dance the Highland walloch, 


iow happy I, had she been mine, 
Or I bien Roy of Aldivalloch 
Rey 8 wife, &e 


Hr hair sae fur, her ecn sae clear, 
Her wee bit mou sac awcet and bonnic, 
Yo me she ever will be dcar, 
Though she s for ever left her Johnnit 
Roy s wife, Ac 


Wighland Minstrel Wop. 


(Wxirten by Marny Stor Van Dyk, author 
of a volume of poems pubhshed a dozcn years ago 
entitled “The Coronal ‘et to music by John 
Barnctt J 


J 4A E wander d mony # night in Jun, 
Alcng the banks of Clydc, 

Ben ith a bight and bonnie moon, 

| Wi Mary vt my side 

A summer wis she to? me ¢ 
And to my heait a joy, 

\n 1 weel she loo d to 1¢ um Wi m 
Her Hog,hland minstre! boy 


Oh, her presence could on cv sy stir 
New Lynlhincy confor, 
And I thought the flow ra were sweeter | 
When th yweor gcnwithh r 
| Tu trow wis calm as sleeping ‘ta, 


Her plance was full o joy, 
Ani oh, her hcart was true tom , 
Her Highland minstrel } oy 


Iha flaydtolatesfir unigiy, 
Inn cuy a southron hall 
But there was one far far away, 
A world al ove them all 
Ar } now, though we iry years h we fica, 
I think wi n ournfal cy, 
Uy nthe time when Mary wed 
Her Tighland mimstrel boy 


Mp Pirbland home. 


[Worns by Morton Music compos | by Henry 
R Wishop J 


Mx Highland hon whcre tempests blow 
And cold thy wintry looks, 

Thy mountains crown d with driven st. 
And i¢e bound are thy brooks! 

Dut coldcr fai the Brton a hcart, 
Ifowc ver far h> roam, 

‘1o whom thege words no joy impart, 


¥ My native Highland home 
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Then gang w1 me to Sootland dear 
We ne er again will roa , 

Ant w th thy smiles ao bonny cheer 
My native Highland home 


Whcn summer comes the heatha 1 1 
Shall tempt thy fret to rove 

Ihe cushet dove within thi dell 
Invite to pe we and love 

lor blythsome 1s the breath of May 
(nd sweet the bonn. broom, 

And blythe the dimpling rills that } ]ay 
A1vund my Highland hcme 

Theo gwg wi ne, &c 


Silp Wann, ©. 


Luts 15 one of Burns s early songs—and one f 
his best) «Lhe herome was a servant girl at Cal 
eothill, ncar Lochlea, by name Agnes Fleminj, 
The vir is very old } 


Brurs1 yon h lls, where Lugar fiows 
Mang mvors and n osses Many, V 

The wintry sun the day has chs d, 
And INawa to Nannie OU 

Ihe westlin wind blaws loud and shrill 
‘Lhe night s baith mirk ind rumy © 

But 11) get my plaid, and out I Il steal 
And ocr the hil to Nanni, O 


My Nanmes charming swect, and youn, 
Nae artfu wiles to win yt, O 
May ill befn the flattcring tong 
Lhat wad beguile my Nan: « O 
Her face is faar, her heart is tru 
As spotless as she s bonnie © 
‘Lhe opening gowan wat wi dew 
Nae purcr Is than Nannie, O 


A country lad is my dt gre, 
And few there bi that hen me O 
But what eire I how few they be? 
Im welcome aye to Nannie, 0 
My riches a s my penny fee, 
And I maun guide it cannie, 0 
But warl s gear ne or troubles me 
My thoughts area my Nanni, 0 





t{ entitle 2 


Our auld gudeman dehghts to view 
His shcep ind kye thrive bonnic O 
But I m as blythe that hauds his pleugh 
And has nae care but Nanni 0 
( me weel come wae, I carena by 
111 tak what heaven will send me © 
\ uw ithe r care in Life hae I 
But hive and love my Nanme, O 


[Mur ct Cagtle-Carz. 


{Frrsr published at Idinburgh in May 1° 
1D & penodical work conducted ty Dr Anders 1 
‘The Bee The author 1s Hecror 
Macngn) Tunt, “ Lonne Dundee } 

Osiwy ny wee thing? Saw ve my ain thin ? 
faw ve my true love down on yon lea ? 
Cross d she the meadcw yestreen at the gloamin /¢ 

Sought she the burnic whar flow’rs the haw tree ” 
Hi huritishnt white herskin itis milk wh t, 

Dark is the blue o her sait rolling e ¢ 
Red red her npe bps and sweeter than r «3 — 

Whar could my wee thing waude: fiw n 


Taaw nivcurwec thing I saw na your ain thu g 
N\ rsiw I vour true love down on yon ha 
But Im t my | unnie thing late in the sloam in 
I wntv the turnie whar flow re the haw tr 
Her hur t wis lint white her skin 1t was milk 
white 
Dark wis the blue o her saft rolling ee 
Rel were her mpe lips, and swecter than roes 
Sweet were the kisscs that she gac to mc 


It was na my wee thing it was na my ain thu 
It was na my true love ye met Ly the trer 
Prcutos ber eal heart! modest her nature 
She never Jo ¢d ome tull ance she lo ed me 
Her name 1t 18 Mary = she 8 frac Castle Cary 
Aft has she sat, when a bairn, on my knew — 
J wir as vour fice is war t fifty tunes fairer 
Young bragger, she ne er would gi e kisas to the: 


It was then your “{ary shes frae Castle Carv 
It was then your true love I met by the tre 
Prou 1 as her heart is, and modest her naturt 


¥ pweet were the hisses that she ga e to me 
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Swi gloom'd his dark brow, blood-red his chook 4 


ETCW, 
Wild flash’d the fire frae his red rolling e’e'— 
Ye's rue anir this morning your boasts and your 
scoring: 
Defend ye, fuse traitor! fu’ Joudly ye le, 


Awa’ wi’ beguiling, cried the youth, smiling :— 
Aff went the bonnet; the lnnt-whito locks fice ; 

The belted plaid fa'ing, her white bosom shawing, 
Fair stood the lov’d maid wi’ the dark rolling 

e’o! 

{8 1t my wee thing! is it my nin thing! 
Is tt my truce love here that I sec! 

O Jamie forgi'e me; your heart's constant to me; 
T’ll never mair wunder, dear laddic, frac thec ! 


Wep, mp bonnie toce Unegte. 


(From “The Storm and othcr Poems, by 
Francis Brnoocr.” The author entitles his 
song ‘‘ Natura) Philosophy.”’] 


“Hry, my bonnie wee lassie, 
Blythe and cheerie wee lassie, 
Will ye wed a canty carie, 

Bonnie, bonnie wee lassie > 


**T ha’e shoep an’ I ha’e kye, 
I ha’e wheat an’ I ha’e rye, 
An’ heaps of siller, lass, torbye, 
That ye shall spen’ wi’ me, lassie! 
Hey, my bonnie wee lassie, 
Blythe and cheerie wee lassie, 
‘Will ye wed a canty carle, 
Bonnie, bunnic wee lissie ? 


“* Ye shall dress in damasks fine, 
My gowd and gear shall a’ bo thine, 
And I to ye be ever kind, 

Say,—will ye marry mo, lassie ? 
Hley, my bonnie wee lassie, 
Blythe and checrie wee laaue, 
Will ye wed a canty carle,— 

Bonnie, smiling wee lassie.” 


** Gae hame, auld man, an’ darn your hose, 
Fill up your lanky sides wi!’ brose, 
An’ at the ingle warm your nose, 
But come na courtin’ me, carle. 


O ye clavering auld carle, 

Silly, clavering auld carle, 

The hawk an’ doo shall pair, 1 trow, 
Before I pair wi’ ye, carle! 


© Your heart is eauld an’ hurd as stanes, 
Yc ha‘e nae marrow in your hanes, 
An’ siller canna buy the brains 
That pleasure gi’es to me, carle! 

O yo tottering auld carle, 

Silly, clavering auld carle, 

The hound an’ bare may scek ae la'r, 

But 111 no sleep wi’ ye, care. 


*‘T winna share your gowd wi’ ye, 
Your withering heart an’ watery e’e; 
In death I'd sooner shrouded be, 
Than wedded to ye, auld carle! 
O ye tottcring auld carle, 
Silly, clavering auld carle, 
Whi n roses blaw on wreaths 0’ gnaw, 
I'll bloomn upon your breast, carl! 


** But there’s a lat, an’ I'm his ain, 
May Heaven blessings on him rain! 
Though plackicsg, lie is unco fain, 
And he 's the min for me, carle! 
O youth an’ age can ne'er agree; 
Though rich, you're no the man for ma 
Gace haine, auld carle, prepare to die, 
Pray Heaven to be your bride, carle '' 


Whe Wridal May. 
{Worns by W. Paun. Composed by J. P. Clarke.] 


O, I maun braid my yellow hair, 
An’ T maun busk me braw, 

An’ I maun to the greenwood gang 
Whatever may beta’; 

An’ I maun say the word at e’en, 
That brings me weel or wae, 

For Jamie prc sa'd me satr yestrecn, 
To set the bridal day, 


O little does my father think 
That he maun ware his gear, 

And little does my minnie think, 
The trysting hour 13 near; 

But yonder blinks the e’ening star 
O'er Roslyn castle gray, 

An’ I maun to the greenwood gung, 
To set the bridal day, 
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Ghe Bush abson Graquair. | 


Tra was first published in the Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany, 1724. Theauthor is Ropsrnr CRawrorp 
of Drumaoy, not, as is generally stated, William 
(rawford of Auchinames, The air is very old. 
‘The Bush aboon Traquair,” suys Mr. Robert 
Chambers, a native of the district, ‘ was a small 
grove of birches that formerly adorned the west 


AN 


If not, my love will turn despair; 
My passion no more tender; 

I'll leave the bush aboon Traquair; 
To lonely wilds I'll wander. 


Gpe CWUidew’s Bament. 


{Tx1s beautiful and pathctie “ Lament" first 


bank of the Quair water, in Pecbles-shire, about |} appeared in the Scotsman newspaper, about two or 


a mile from Traquair house, the seat of the Earl 
of Traquair, But only a few spectral-loohing | 
remaing now denote the spot so long celebrated : 
in the popular poetry of Scotland. Leaticss even | 
in summer, and scarcely to be observed upon 
the bleak hill-side, they form a truly melancholy 
memorial of what must once have been an object 
of great pastoral beauty, as well as the scene of | 
many such fond attachments as that delincated | 
in the following verses.’’] 


Hran me, ye nymphs, and ev’ry swain, 
I'll tell how Peggy grieves me ; 

Though thus I languish and complain, 
Alas! she ne'er believes re. 

My vows and sighs, like silent air, 
Unhecded, never move her ; 

The bonnie bush aboon Traquair, 
'Twas there I first did love her. 


That day she smil'd, and made mc glad, 
No maid seem’d ever kinder ; 

I thought myself the luckiest Ind, 
So sweotly there to find her. 

I tried to soothe my am'rous flame, 
In words that I thought tendcr 

If more there pass’d, I'm not to blume, 
I meant not to offend her. 


Yet now she scornful flies the plain, 
The fields we then frequented ; 

If e'er we meet, she shows disdiun, 
She looks as ne’er acquainted. 

The bonnie bush bloom’d fair in Muay; 
Ita sweets I'll aye remember ; 

But now her frowns make it decay ; 
It fades as in December. 


Ye rural pow'rs who bear my strains, 
Why thus should Peggy grieve me ? 
Oh! make her partner in my pains; 


Then let he: smiles relieve me. ¥ 


three years ago. Its author ia Tuomas Smrpxrr.} 


Arorx the Lammas tide 
Had dun'd the birken tree, 
In a’ our water side 
Nae wife was blest Hike me; 
«\ kind gudeman, and twa 
Sweet bairns were round me kere, 
Lut they’re a’ ta’en awa’ 
sin’ the fia’ o’ the ycar. 


Sair trouble cam’ our gate, 
And rm ade me, when it cam’ 
A bird without 2 mate, 
A ewe Without a lamb. 
Our hay was yet to maw, 
and our corn was to shear, 
When they a’ dwined awa’ 
In the fa’ o’ the year. 


I downna look a-field, 
For aye I trow I see 
The form that was 4 bield 
To my wee bairns and me ; 
But wind, and weet, and snaw, 
They never mair can fear, 
Sin’ they a’ got the ca’ 
In the fa’ o’ the year, 


-\ft on the hill at e’ens 

I see him ‘mang the ferns, 
The lover o’ my teens, 

The father o’ my bairns: 
For there his plaid I saw 

As gloamin’ aye drew near 
But my a's now awa’ 

Sin’ the fix’ o° the year. 


Our bonnie rigs theirsel’ 
Reca’ my waes to mind, 

Our puir dumb beasties tell 
O’ a’ that I ha’e tyned ; 


Jor whae our wheat will saw, 
And whae our sheep will shear, 
Sin’ my a’ gaed awa’ 
Tn the fa’ o’ the year ? 


My hearth is growing cauld, 

And will be caulder still ; 
And salr, sair in the fauld 

Will be the winter's chill; 
For peats were yet to ca’, 

Our sheep they were to smear, 
When my a’ dwined awn’ 

In the fa’ o’ the year. 


I ettle whiles to spin, 

But wee, wee patterin’ feet 
Come rinnin’ out and in, 

And then I Just maun greet 
1 ken it’s fancy a’, 

And fastor rows the tear, 
That my a’ dwined awn’ 

In the fa’ o’ the year. 


Be hind, O heav’n abune ! 
To ane sue wae and lane, 
An’ tak’ hor hamewards sune, 
In pity o’ her mane: 
Lang ere the March winds blaw, 
May she, far far frac here, 
Meet them a’ that’s awa’ 
Nin’ the fa’ o' the year. 





Notra’s Dow. 


(Wruirren by 8x Warrrr Scorr, for Camp- 
bell's Albyn’s Anthology, to a Gaelic air, called, 
“Cha teid mis a chaoidh,” (I will never go with 
him.) ‘Tn the original Gaelic,” says the author, 
**the Lady makes protestations that she will not 
go with the Red Ear\’s son, until the swan should 
build in the cliff, and the cagle in the lake—until 
one mountain should change places with another, 
and so forth. It is but fair to add,” continucs 
sir Walter, slyly, “ that there is no authority fur 
supposing that she altered her Mind—except the 
vehemence of her protestations.”} 


Hrar what Highland Nora said: ' 
The Earlie’s son I will not wed, 

Should all the race of nature die, | 
And none be left but he and I. y 
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For all the gold, and all the gear, 
And all the lands, both far and neal, 
That ever valour lost or won, 

T will not wed tho Harlie's son. 


A maiden’s vows, old Caltuin spoke, 
Are lightly made and lightly broke. 
The heather on the mountain’s height 
Begins to bloom in purple hht; 

The frost wind soon shall sweep away 
That lustre drop from glen and brace ; 
Yet Nora, erc its bloom be gone, 

May blithely wed the Earlic's son. 


The swan, she said, the lake’s clear bri .tst 
May barter for the eagle's nest ; 

The Awe’s fierce stream may backward tur: 
Ben Cruachan fall and crush Kilchurn ; 
Our kalted clans, when blood is high, 
Before their foes may turn and fly. 

But 1, were all these marvels done, 

Would never wed the Larlie’s sun. 


Still in the water-lily’s shade 

Hr wonted nest the wild swan made, 

Ben Cruachan stands as fast as ever; 

still downward foams the Awe's fHleret river 
To shun the flash of foemen's steel 

No highland brogue has turn‘d the heel. 
Lut Nora’s heart is Jost and won— 

She’s wedded to the Earlie's son. 


Ghe Latiwd oc’ Lamington. 
{ Words and Music by Jaargs Hoag.) 


JAN I bear to part wi thee, 

Never mair thy face to ser,— 

Can J bear to part wi' thee, 
Druchen Laird o’ Lainjugton ? 


Canty war ye ower your hale, 

Toddy jugs, and jaups o’ yill ; 

Heart aye kind, and leal, and hale,— 
The honest Laird o' Lamington ! 


He that swears ia but so so; 
He that cheats to hull must go; 
Ue that falls in bagnio, 
Falls in the devil's frying-pnn. 
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Whi wast ne er put uth to wor! 
Never flecch d to duke or lord, 
Never sat at sinfu toard >— 

The honest Laird o Lamingt u 


Tir that cheats can ne er be Just 
He that lics 19 ne cr to trust 
Ne that drinks to drauk his dust 
Wha can say that wrang 1s done ? 


Wha wast ne cr to fraud incline 1? 

Never lied gin he could mind ? 

Ano whase drouth there s few can find 9>— 
The honcst Laird o Lamington 


T Whe a man to tak Ins glass 
Toast his friend ind bonnie lass 
He that winn 1 18 an ass— 

Dei] send him anc to gilloy sr 
I like «man that s frank and! nl 
Mccts re when I hieca mind, 
Sings his sang and drinks mc Tlind 

I le the honest Laird o Tamrmut 





‘Auld Coydeman. 


[Warrrrn ty Sirk Areeanr rR Boswnrt to the 
oli tue callet “The F wt N uho Fiff. antin 
» r& iin Thomson s Selcct Melodies of scot! ind ] 


4urp gudeman ye re a drucken carie, druc hen 
cirk [raunt 

A the lang day ye wink and drinl, ani gape and 

© sottish 1 ons ye re the pink a Jy ¢ al, pink and 
IU tar 1, dorted me c1 0 weel (pearl 


Hech, gudewife ye rea fiyt ng boly, fivt ng bo is 
_ Willyehve, but guid loyrisd the mit ye w int 

The puttin cow should be ayeadoddy ay n tod ly 
Mak na sic in awsome reel 


Ye re 1 sow, auld man 

Ye gct fou, auld man 

Fye for shamc, auld min, 

To your wame, auld man 
Pineh d I win, wi spinnin tow 
A plack to cletd your hack an! | 

Its a lie, gudcwif 

Its your tea, gudc wif 

Na, na, gudcwift 

Ye spend a , gudewifi 


‘ 


| 


Hue re herd, rm ule act,” 
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Dinn1 fa on me pell mell, 
Ye like the diap fu weel yoursell 


Yc s rue, auld gowk, your jest and frolic, jest and 
frolic 
Dire ye say, goose I ever hked to tak a drappy ? 
An twercna just to cure the cholic, cure the cholic, 
D ladrvp wal weet my mou 
Troth cudewih 
awither, 
| Son totak acholu«, when it bringsadripo cappy 
Bu‘ twascore ye ars we ha e fought thegituer, fougt t 
thegither 
Time it is togree EF trow 


an ye wadna ss ther wilra 


I'm wrang, wld John 

Ower lang, auld John 

Fcr nought, gude John, 

Wehaet ught, gude John 
Tctsh Ip to bear ilk ither s waght 
We re tur ower fechless now to fight. 

Ye re ncht, gude h te 

The mt ht gude hat , 

Our cuy gude hate 

WW sisup, gude hate 
Thegither trae this hour we 1 draw 
(nd toom th stoup atween us tw u 





(Prien in tik 2t vol of Herds collection, 
176) Itisalso given with the cmygimal mus c, 5 
the 4th vol cf Johnson s Museum } 


AN1 fare ye weel, my auld wife 
‘Sing bum bee, berry bum 

Farc ye weel, my auld wift 
“ing bum, bum, bum 

¥ are ye weel, my aull wife, 

The steerer up o’ sturt and strift , 

Thc maut s abune the meal the nicht, 
Wi som, some some 


And fire ye weel, my pike staff, 
Sing bum, bee, berry bum 
Fare ve wecl, my pike staff 
“Sing bum, bum, bum. 
T are ve WVecl, my pike staff, 
Wi vou nae mair my wife Ill baff 
The maut #abune the meal the nicht, 
Wi some some some 
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She Old Scottish Gentleman. 


[T418 song, written on the model and to the air of “The Old Country Gentleman,” is here ptinti« 
fur the first tume.} 


Tux song I'll sing, though lately made, it tells of olden days, 

Of a good old Scottish gentleman,—of good old Scottish ways; 

When our barons bold kept house and hold, and sung their olden lays, 

And drove with speed across the Tweed “auld Scotland's” bluidy faes, 
Like brave old Scottish gentlemen all of the olden time. 


His castle old was strongly built and well defended then, 

With drawbridgo, moat, and porteulls, and truce and stalwart men, 

His steeds so good all housed stood, prepar'd for fight, and when 

His trumpets’ shout the charge gave out,—the abbot suid, Amen! 
The bravo old Scottish gentleman all of the olden time. 


In sooth it was a goodly sight to see this brave old man, 

When border slogan forth had call’d his hardy faithful clan, 

As, stoutly marching in their front, he boldly led the van, 

Tul from their sturdy blows, in dread, the haughty Southrons ran. 
The stout old Scuttish gentioman all of the olden time. 


There's nought so cheer'd his good old heart as round his board to ace 

His clans.nen and retainers true, all join'd in wassail free, 

When loudest rose the song and laugh, the loudest laugh gave he, 

And aye his toast was, “ Scutland’s right,” “ wi’ a’ the honours three.” 
The rare old Scottish gentloman al! of the olden time. 


His door was op’d to ev’ry one who'd fight for Scotland dear’: 

The stranger cold and harper old were always welcome here ; 

For aye he lov'd to hear the tale of ancient deeds of weir, 

How England's might, on Bannoch’s field, did quail ‘neath Bruce’s spear. 
The rare old Scottish gentleman all of the olden time. 


At length death's arrows, 'gainst which nought avails the tempor'd shield, 
Met this old man as valiantly he fought in battle field ; 
Where, though attack’d by three to one, yet still he scorn’d to ;ield, 
But blow for blow he dealt the foe, till death his eyelids scald. 
So died this Scottish gentleman all of the olden time. 
W.aQ, 1. 
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wo Original Songs 
BY TANNAHILL 


[Tug following songs, by Roperr TannaHIrL, 
are,s tarasisincwn to us, here printed for the 
tirsatt me We were favourci with them by the 
poet s brother, Mr Matthew T inn chill of Paisley, 
who savs they welt comy osed when thar author 
was about 16 01 17 years of age The first is to 
the old air of *‘ Good night and jcy be wi you 
a The sccond 1s to the tune of “ The Lea 
lug *] 


Tx evening sun 8 gaen down the wcst, 

Ihe birds sit nodding on thi trec 
All nature now prey arcs tor rest 

But rest pripared there s nea tor me 
The trumpet soun ls to Wirs Uains 

Lhe drunns they tat thetfs — y play — 
Come, Marv, chcer me wi thy cl ris, 

For the morn I will be Lar aw ty 


Good night and Joy, good night and Joy, 
Good night ani} y be wi youa 

For since it 8 80 that 1 must ,o 
Good night and joy be wi youa ! 


X gneve to lenve my comrodes dear, 
11 ourn to Icave iny nitive shore,— 
Zo leave my agcd parcuts here, 
And the bonnie lass whom I adore 
But tender thoughts maun now be hush d, 
When danger calls I must obey — 
The transport waits us on the co wt 
And the morn I will be fur away 
Good night and yoy &¢ 


AUTON UM CCULIL GS RAE Uta) CUS 

Though blcak and drear thy mountains b 
When on the heaving ocean tost 

1 ll cast a wishtul look to thee 
And now, dear Mary fare thee well 

May Providence thy guardian be 
Or in the camp, or on the field, 

] I heave a sigh, and think on thee 

Good night and joy, &c 
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{in introducing this second song, Mr Matthew 
Tannahiil says im the communication with which 
We are favoured ‘‘ My brothcr had a strong wish 
to sec Alloway 5 auld haunted kirk, and he and 
two or thrcc of his young acquaintances set out te 
pay it vvisit After secing the kirk they visited 
some of the surrounding scenery I remcmbor he 

8 well pleased with the jaunt, and, when he 
returncd, he gave me a copy of two verses of a 

ms which he suid he wrots in his bed room the 
frst time he was in thet wn of Ayr I know he 
did not think much of them himnsclf, and I believe 
he ncvcr wivte another copy I give you thim, 
however, such as thoy are J 


When I the dreary mountains pass d, 
My ain hind dtarie, O, 
1 thought on thee, my bonnw lass 
Although I was na ne ir ther, 0. 
My reart within me was 1ight sad, 
When others they we1c cheerie, O, 
Thry little kent I thought on thee 
My ain hind deark, O' 


But now an I hve won till Ayr, 
Although Im gae an weary, O, 
Zl] tak a glass into my han, 
And drink to you, my deane O 
Chiu up your heart my bcnme lass, 
And ste you d nna wearle, O, 
In twice three oc hs, gin I be sy ared, 
1 ac Come again, and see thet, O 


And row thee up and row thee down, 
An row thee till I wearie, 0, 

Aid w thee ocr the la mg, 
My uin kind dearie, 0! 


Glue bonnets oLer the border. 


(Tru first appearcd in the romance of “ The 
Mon vterv, by Sin WAITER ScoTT, 1820 } 


Marcn, march, Fttrnck and Teviotdale, 

W hy, my lads, dinna ye march forward in order ¢ 
March, march, Eshdale and Liddesdale, 

All the blue bonncts are ove: the berucr 


f 


lu 
Many a banner sprvv, fluttcrs al ove your hev1, 
Many « crest tht 18 famous am story, 
Mount and make ready then, sons of the moun- 
tain glen, 
I ght for your Queen and the of 1 cc tt sh glory 


( me from the hills where vour hirscls tre grazing, 
( me trom the glen of the Luck and the roc 
Come to the crag whie the hy :con is 1 lazing 
Come wath the buckler, the lince, and the bow 
Jrumpets are sounding, wai steeds are boundm:, 
stand to your arms, and march in good ord r 
#Frnaland shall many 1 day tell of the bloody fray, 
When the bluc bonnets came over the border 





Ab, Chloris. 


TY < elegant lyme appcars In the Ter Title 
Mosc Tiny, headed Gilder y, that boing the tune 
t whchitis adaptet It has also teen copxd 
into most other Scottish collections of songs, and 

smited to Presrpzn: Tornas of Culloden Mr 
(harics karl pitmck Sharpe, however, hg recently 
distovercd it to belong to Sir Charicys Sudlvs 
plav cf the Mulberry ‘Iret, which wos printed in 
175 bcforc Presidcnt Forbes was born It can 
th refore no longer be admitted with propricts 
imto any Scottish collection, and is only reprintcd 
here for the purpose of correcting a long estab 
hshed <rror ] 


An Chloris! could I now but 8 ¢ 
As unconcern d, as when 

Your infant beauty could beg t 
No happiness or pain ! 

When I this dawning did admir 
And praised the coming lav, 

1 httle thought that rising fire 
‘W ould take my icst 1way 


} our charms in harmless childhood lay, 
As mctals in a mine, 

Age from no face takes morr aw av 
Than youth conceal d in thin 

But 1. your charms insensibly 
‘To thar perfection press d 

‘> love, as unperceived, did fly, 
And centre in my breast 


My passion with your beauty grew, 
While Cupid, at my heart, 

Still, as his mother favour d jou, 
Threw a new finming dart 
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Ay 


Fach gloried m then wanton part, 
Jo make a lover, he 

I mploy d the utmost of hus art ,—~ 
lo make a beauty, she 





Ghe Soldter’s Grave. 


[Ts first appeared in a small volume of pocma 
tv 7 Prasre, Fiinburgh, pul lished about 18] 
It was quoted in the Scctsman ncwspaper, and 
became generallv popular ] 


Ti an lind of my birth, of my triends of my lov , 
Shall T never again climb thy mountains 

No: wander at eve through some lone kafy grovc, 
To hst to the dash of thy fountauns P? 

Shall no hand that 1 love close my fnint beamins 
Thit darkens mad warfire an I danger? [cv 

Ah, no! for I ficl that my lt heaving sgh 
Must fleet on the gale of the string r 


Then farewell, yc v Uleys, yc fresh blooming! cw rs, 
Of chil Thood the once hippy dwelling 

Nomort in your h wants shall 1 chase the gis hours 
1 or death at my bosom fs knulhng 

But proudly the lotus shall bloom ocr my gi ive 
And marl where a freeman 15 sk eping, 

And my dirge s inil be heard in the Niles dashin,, 

Ww ivi 

While the Arit his night wateh is keeping, 


‘Ts isa soldier who epoke—but his voice now 14 
And lowly the hero 12 lying, [zone, 

Nosoun ! mects the err, save the croc odile s moan 
Or the brceze through the palm tree sighing 

But lone though he rests where the camel js seen, 
By the wilderness heavily pacing 

| His grave in our bosoms shall ever be grean, 

I And his monument ne er hnow defacing 








Ah ’ 
| Ghe Mingtrel Sleers. 
{Wrirren on the death of Sir Walter Scott, ly 
RosarrGirriran. Set to Music by Finlay Dun J 


Tux Minstrel sloeps! the charm {s 0 er, 
The bow] beside the fount !s broken, 
And we shall hear that harp no mor: 


+ Whose tones to every land hath spoken 


§. Neleon.] 
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The Minstrel sleeps' and common cluy 
Claims what is only common now, 
llis eye hath lost its kindling ray, 
And darkness sits upon his brow ' 


The Minstrel sleeps '—the spcll is past, 
His spirit its last flight hath taken , 
The magic wand is broke at last 
Whose touch all things to life could waken' 


The Minstrel sleeps '—the glory s fied, 
Ihe soul s retuined back to the gvir, 
-\nd all that e’er could die is dead 
Of him whoee name shal) hw for ever' 


The minstrel sleeps '—and genius mourns 
In tears of woe, and sighs of sorrow, 

T or though each day his song returns, 
The Minstrel’s voice, 1t knows no morrow 


The Minstrel sleeps !-and death, oh' thou 
Hast laid the mighty with the slain— 
The mantle fallen is fulded now, 
And who may it unfold again ¢ 


The Moge of Allandale. 


{Worns by C. Jurrrris Mus'c composed by 


Tux morn was fair, the skies were clear, 
No breath came o’er the sea, 

When Mary left her Highland cot, 
And wander’d forth with me, 

Tho flowers deck'd the mountain » side, 
And fragrance fill d the vale, 

By far the sweetest flower there, 
Was the Rose of Allandale 


‘Where'er I wandered, cast or west, 
Tho’ fate began to lour, 

A solace atill was she to me, 
In sorrow's lonely hour. 

When tempests lash'd our gallant hark, 
And rent her shiv'ring sail, 

One maiden form withstood the storm, 
‘Twas the Roee of Allandale. 


And when my fever'd lips were parch’d 
On Affie’s burning sand, 

She whispor’d hopes of happiness, 
Aud tales uf distant land: 


My life had been a wilderness, 
Unblegs'd by fortune’s gale, 

Had fate not link’d my lot to hers 
The Rose of Allandale, 


Wes the Ghawkie. 


{TH1s humorous exposition of courtship in 


pastoral life 1s the production of the Rey. Jor, 
Jamrs MurruHeap, ninister of the parish of Urr 
in Galloway, who died in 1808, at the age of 68, 
It first appeared in Herd s Collection, in 1776.) 


Biirne young Bess to Jean did say, 

Wall ye gang to yon sunny brae, 

‘Whare flocks do feed, and herds do str ty, 
Ané sport awhile wi’ Jamie ? 

Ah, na, lass’ I'll no gang there, 

Nor about Jamie tak’ a care, 

Nor about Jamie tak’ a care, 
For he s ta’en up wi Magpie. 


For hark, and I will tell you, lass, 
Did I not see young Jamie pass, 
Wi meikie blytheness in his face, 
Out owre the muir to Maggie ? 
I wat he gu’ her monie a kiss, 
And Maggie took them nae amiss 
*Tween ilka smack pleas d her wi’ this 
** That Bess was but a gawhie. 


‘‘ Tor when a cuvil kiss I seek, 
hhe turns her head and thraws her check, 
And for an hour she'll hardly speah 
Whad noca her a gawkie ? 
But sure my Maggie has mair sense, 
She'H g’e a score without offence, 
Now g1’e me ane into the mense, 
And ye shal’ be my daw tie. ’ 


*O Jamie, ye ha’e monie ta’en, 
But I will never stand for ane 
Or twa when we do meet again, 
So ne'er think me a gawhie. 
** Ah, na, lass, that canna be, 
Sic thougiits as thae are far frae me, 
Or onie thy sweet face that see, 
E’er to think thee a gawkw.’ 


\ 
‘ 
{ 
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But, whisht, nae mair o’ this we 1] speak, 
For yonder Jamie does us mect 
Instead o Meg he kiss d sane sweet, 
I trow he likes the gawlue 
“0 dear Bess, I hardly knew, 
‘When I cam by your gown sae new 
I think you ve got 1t wet wi dew 
Quoth she, ‘ that s hke a gawkie 


‘Ita wat wi dew and twill get rain, 
And 11] gct gowns when ‘t is gane, 
bae yo may gang the gate yu came, 
And tell it to your dawtic 
The guilt appear d in Jamie a check 
He ered,  O cruel maia, but swect, 
If 1 should gang anther gate 
I neer could meet my dawte 


The lasses fast frae him they flew, 
And left poor Jamie gair to ruc, 
That ever Maggie s face he knew, 

Or yet cad Bess a gawkie 
As they gade owre the muir they sang, 
The hills and dales wi echo rang, 
Lhe hills and dales wi echo rang, 

* Gang o er the muir to Maggie 


©) tell me bow to Woo thee. 


(Wrirten by Mr Graham of Gartmore, and 
frst published in the Munstrelay of the Scottish 
liorder 1801 ] 


Ir doughty deeds my lady please, 
Right soon I 11 mount my stced 
And strong his arm and faat his scat, 
That bears frac mu the meed 
1 li wear thy colours in my cap, 
Phy picture in my heart, 
And he that bends not to thine eye, 
thall rue it to his smart 
Then tcll me how to woo thee, love, 
O tell me how to woo thee! 
For thy dear sake, nae care I ll take, 
Though ne er another trow me. 


If gay attire delight thine eye, 
IH dight me in array; 
J"! tend thy chamber door all night, 


And squire thee all the day a 
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If sweetest sounds can win thine ear, 
‘J hese sounds I 1) strive to catch, 

Thy voice I ll steal to woo thysell, 
That yoice that nane can match. 


But if fond love thy heart can gain, 
I never broke a vow, 
Nae maiden lays her skaith to me 
I never loved but you 
For you alone I nde the ring, 
For you I wear the blue, 
For you alone I strive to sing— 
O tell me how to wuo! 


It fell on a Morning. 


[Inrs song, by Joanna Barrurs, originally ap- 
pearc! in The Harp of Caldonia, published it 
Glasgow in 1821, and edited by Mr John Stru 
thers ] 


'| Ir fell on a morning whan we were thrang 

Our kirn was ,aun our chccse was making 
And bannocks on the girdle baking, 

That ane at the door chapt loud and lang 
But the auld gudewife and her Mays sac tight 

Of this stirring and din took sma notice, I ween 
For a chap at the door, in braid day light, 

Is no like a chap when heard at e en 


Then the clocksey auld laird of the warlock glen, 
Wha stood without, half cow d, half cheene, 
And yearn d for a sight of his winsome dearie, 

Raised up the latch and came crouacly ben 
His coat was new and his o erlay was white, 

And his hose and his mittens were coozy and bein, 
But a woocr that comes in braid day light, 

Is no like » wooer that comes at e en 


He greeted the carlin’ and lnases ene braw, 
And his bare lyart pow he amoothly straiket, 
And looked about, like a body half glaiket, 
On bonnie sweet Nanny the youngest of a 
Haha! quo the carlin, “and look ye that 
‘way ? 
Hoot' let na sio fancies bewilder ye clean, 
An elderlin man i the noon o the day, 
Sbould be wiser than youngsters that come at 
e en ” 
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** Nana! quo’ the pauky auld wife, “I trow, & Old King Coul was a jolly old soul, 


You Il fash na your head wi a youthfu gully, 

As wild and as skeigh as a muirland filly, 
Biack Madge is far better and fitter for you 

He hem d and he haw d and he screw d in his 


mouth 
And he squeez d his blue bonnet his twa hands 
between, 
For wooers that come when the suns in the 
south, 
Are mair aukwart than wooers that come at e en 


Black Madge she is prudent —‘ Whats that 
to mu? 
Sho Is eident and sober, has sense in her noddle, 
1s douse and respeckit ~—*‘ I care na a boddle 
I 1l baulk na my lurve, and my fancy 8 frec 
Madge toss d back her head wi a saucy slight, 
And Nanny ran laughing out to the green 
For wooers that come whan the sun shincs 
bright, 
Are no like the wooers that come at e en 


Awa flung the laird and loud muttered he 
* All the daughters of Fve, between Orkney 
and Tweed, O, 
Black and fair, young and old, dame, damsel 
and widow, 
May gang wi their pride to the deil for me 
But the auld gudewife and her Mays sue tight, 
fora his loud banning cared httle, I ween 
For a wooer that comes in braid day light, 
Is no like a wooer that comes at o en 





Old King Coul. 


(Trs song {s to be found in Herd's collection of 
1776 =Burns made some slight alterations on it 
f r Johnsons Museum Old king Coul, according 
to fabulous Scottish history flourished in the fifth 
rentury, and was father of the mant Fin M‘Coul 
Cua (Ayrshire) was under his sway ] 


Oup King Coul was a jolly old soul, 
And a jolly old soul was he 
And old King Coul be had a brown bow! 
And they brought him in fiddlers thre 
And every fiddler was a very good fiddler, 
And a very good fiddler was he 
} iddle-diddle,fiddle diddle, went the fiddlers three 
And theres no a lass in a Scotland, 
Compar d to our sweet Marjorie 


And a jolly old soul was he, 
Old King Coul, he had a brown bowl, 
And they brought him im pipers three 
Ha diddle,how-diddle, ha diddle, how-diddle went 
the pipers three, 
Fiddile-diddle,fiddle-diddle, went the fiddlers three 
And there s no a lass ina the land, 
Compar d to our sweet Marjoric 


Old King Coul was a jolly old soul, 
And a jolly old soul was he 
Old King Coul he had a brown bow! 
And they brought him in harpers three 
Twingle twangle, twingle twangle, went tle 


TB 
Ha-diddle, how-diddle, ha diddle, how d 11) 
went the pipers 
} id ile-diddlo, fiddle-diddle, went the fiddlers thr ¢ 
And there s no a lass in a the land 
Compar d to our sweet Mary nc 


Old King Coul w1s a jolly old soul 
And a jolly old soul was he 
Old King Coul, he had a brown br wl 
And they brought him in trumpeters three 
Twarra rang twarra rang went the trumpet rs 
Twingle twangle, twingle twangl, went the 


Ha diddle, how-diddle, ha-diddle, how did lle 
went the pipers 
Fiddl -diddle,fiddle-diddle, went the fi ! ters thr « 
And theres no a lass ina Scotland 
Compar d to sweet Mar,orie 


Old King Cou] was a jolly old soul 

Ania jolly old soul was he 

Old hing Coul, he had a brown bowl, 

And they brought him in drummers three 
Rub a-dub, rub-a-dub, went the drummers 
Twarra rang twarra rung, went the tru: peters 
Twingle twangle, twingle twangle, went the 


Ha-diddle, how-diddle, ha-diddie, how didi , 
went the pipers 
Fiddle diddle,fiddle-diddle, went the fiddlers th ce 
And theres no a lass ina the land, 
Compar d to sweet Manorie 


} ZBlillie was a wanton wan. 


[Tus song first appeared in the T’ca-Table Mis- 
[ cellany, vol. ii., 1725, with the initials W. W. 
\ attached, and its authorship is generally ascribed 
to Win1iiam WaALginenaw of Walkinshaw, near 
Paisley. The hero of it is said to have been 
\ William Hamilton of Gilbertfield, Lanarkshirc, 
» the poctical correspondent of Ramany, and author 
of the metrical] Life of Sir William Wallace. 
Mr. David Laing even inclines to think that 
Hamilton was not only the hero but the real 
autbor of the song, and that the initials mercly 
indicate his well-known sobriquet of Wanton 
: Wilhe.} 


Wiirrrz was & wanton wa’, 
The blythest lad that e’er I saw, 
At bridals still he bore the brag, 
An’ carried aye the gree awn’. 
His doublet was of Zetland shag, 
And wow! but Willic he was braw, 
And at his shoulder hang a tag, 
That plens'd the lasses best of a’. 


He was a man without a clag, 
His heart was frank without a flaw ; 
And aye whatever Wille said, 
It still was hauden as a law. 
His boots they were made of the jag, 
When he went to the weaponschaw, 
Upon the green nane durat him brag, 
The ne’er a ane amang them a’. 


And was na Willie weel worth gowd ? 
fe wan the Jove o’ great and smn’ ; 
For after he the bride had kiss'd, 
He kiee’a the lasses hale-sale a’. 

Sae merrily round the ring they row’d, 
When by the hand he led them a’, 
And smack on smack on them bestow'd, 

By virtue of a standing law. 


And was na Willie a great loun, 

As shyre a lick as e’er was seen ; 
‘When he danc'd wi’ the lasses round, 

The bridegroom speir’d where he had been, 
Quoth Willie, I’ve been at the ring, 

Wi’ bobbing, baith my shanks are sair; 
Gae ca’ your bride and maidens in, 

For Willie he dow do nae mair. 


Nes YO Ahh PSOE is 
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Then rest ye, Willie, I'll gae out, 
And for a wee fill up the ring. 

But, shame light on his souple snout, 
Ife wanted Willie’s wanton fling. 
Then straught he to the bride did fure, 

Says, Weels me on your bonnie face ; 
Wi bobbing Willie's shanks are sain, 
And I’m come out to fill his plac. 


Bridegroom, sho says, yo'll spoil the dance, 
And at the ring ye’ll aye be hig, 
Unless like Willie ye advance: 
O! Willie has a wanton leg; 
For wi't he learns us a’ to steer, 
And foremost aye bears up the ring ; 
We will find nae sic dancing here, 
If we want Willie’s wanton fling. 


Bonnie Ladp Ann. 
( 


[Tris luxurious deseription of a beauty firat ! 
appeared in Cromneh's Remains of Nithsdale and ( 
Galloway Song (London, 1810,) to which work :t 
waa contributed by ALLAN Cunninonam as an old { 


production.]} 


Turre's hames 0’ hinnie tween my luve's lips. 
And gowd amang her hair: 

Her breists are lapt in a holy veil ; 
Nae mortal een keek there. 

What lips daur kiss, or what hand daur touch, 
Or what arm o’ luve daur span, 

The hinnie lips, the creamy lufe, 
Or the waist o’ Lady Ann? 


She kisses the lips o* her bonnie red ruse, 
Wat wi’ the blobs o' dew; 

But nae gentle lip, nor semple lip, 
Maun touch her ladie mow’. 

But a broider'd belt, wi’ a buckle o’ gowd, 
Her jimpy waist maun span. 

Oh, she's an armfu’ fit for heeven— 
My bonnie Lady Ann! 


IIcr bower casement is lattiecd wi’ flowers, 
Tied up wi’ siller thread ; 

And comely sits she in tho midst, 
Men’s langing een to fecd. 

She waves the ringlets frne her cheek, 
‘Wi’ her milky milky han’; 

And her cheeks seem touch'd wi' the fingero Gor 


My bonnie Lady Ann. 
DREGE 


_~ 


RMI 


The mornin clud is tasselt wi gowd 
Like my luve s broider d cap 
And on the mantle that my luve we: rs 
Is mony 2 gowden drap 
Her bonnie ee bree g a holy arch 
Cast by nae earthly han , 
And the breath o he.ven Is atween the 1s 
O my bonnie Lady Ann 


io) 

ty \ 1 wonderin gaze on her stately stey 

(%s And I beet a hopeless flame 
To my luve, alas she maunna stoop 

1 Tt wad stain her honour d name 

My een are bauld they dwall on a place 

y Where I daurna mint my han 

% Bit I water and tend and kss the flowers 


O my bonnie Lady Ann 


I am but her father s gardener lad 
And puir puir is my fa 
i My auld mithcr gots my wee wee fee 
‘W1 fatherless bairnies twa 
My lady comes my lady gaes, 
Wi a fou and kindly han 
O the bi ssin o God maun mix wi my lave 
And fa on Lady Ann 





( os Sue flaxen toere her ringlets. 


Q 2) [Tus was one of Burns s finest contnbutions 
} to George Thomson s collection The * Chloris 
Se here celebrated was Jean Lorimer of Craigieburn 
‘x in Dumfries shire, who was aiso the heroine of 
) * Lasne wi the Lint white Locks and other 
s) songs The deacription is said to have been true 
b to her appearance She was unfortunate in 1f 
y and died so recently as 1831 The air of the song 
4 is Insh, and called Oonagh } 


& . Sax flaxen were her ringlets 
ad Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o erarching 
Twa laughing een o bonnie blue 
C Her smiling sae wyling, 
ald Wad mak a wretch forget his woe 
C ‘What pleasure, what treasure 
s Unto those rosy lips to grow 
7 Such was my Chioris bonnie face 
When first her bonnie face I saw 
And, aye my Chloris dearest charm 
She says she lo ea me best of a 


} : 
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Like harmony her motion 

Her pretty ankle us a spy, 
Botraying fair proportion et, 

Wad mak a saint forget the sky j& 
Sae warming, sae charming t+ 

Her faultless form and gracefu ar 
Ik feature—auld nature 

Declared that she could do nae mn r 
Hers are the willing chains o lo 

By conquerirfg beauty s sovereign lun 
And aye my Chloris dearest charm 

She says she lo es me best of a 


Ict others love the city 
And gaudy show at sunny noon ( 
Gi e me the lonely vallty 
The dewy eve and rising moon, 
Fair beaming, and streaming 
Her miver light the boughs amang 
While falling recalling 
‘Lhe amorous thrush concludes her sau, 
There dearest Chloris wilt thou rove 
By whimpling burn and leafy shaw, 
And hear my vows o truth and love 


i dy 25 


And say thou lo es me best ot a 
r*) 
| 
SMNgY on, <Ing ov. e 
/ 


% 
[Wruirrrn by the Errrick Suerarrp tote — 


tune of Prince Witham Henrvs Dehght ] 


“ing Oh mingon my bonnie bird, 
The sang ye sang yestran O 


W hen here, aneath the hawthorn w 1i ° \ 
IT met my bonnie Jean O Ay 
My blude ran prinklin through my \<«1ns v 

My hair began to steer O Ne 


My heart play d deep against my brenst 
As I beheld my dtar O 


O wecls me on my happy lot 
O weelg me on my dearie 

O weels me on the charmin spot 
‘Where a combin d to cher me 


The mavis hitit on the bush, 
The lavrock on the green, O ‘ 
The lily bloom d, the daisy blush d, an 
¥ But a was nought to Jean, 0 Yt 
LCN. a As Va een 8 
- — Xe ~~ Kaw Rat | 
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i Sing on, sing on, my bonnie thrush, & “Now let this wilful grief be done, s L. 
ow Be neither flee'd nor eerie; And dry that cheek so pale: 4 “9 
ney I'll wad your love sits in the Lush, Young Frank is chief of Errington, ae 
Gr That gars ye sing sae cheerie: And lord of Langley dale; “ 1" 
: ad She may be kind, she may be sweet, His step is first in peaceful ha’ uaa 
i ; She may be neat and clean, 0; \ His aword in battle keen :” HT ae 
. 4 But O she’s but a drysome mate, But aye she loot the tears down fi’, ral i 
é ~ Oompar'd wi’ bonnie Jean, O. For Jock o' Hazeldean. al 3 
ve re 
a If love wad open a’ her stores, “A chain o’ gold yo gall not lack, oe 
Kee 5 An’ a’ her bloomin’ treasures, Not braid to bind your hair, ef) 
YS a And bid me rise, an’ turn an’ choosc, Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, . : 
Vi And taste her chiefest pleasures ; Nor palfrey fresh and fair; Ae 
€. l D My choice wad be the rosy cheek, And you, the foremost o’ them a’, wa a 
re } The modest beamin’ eye, 0; Shall ride our forest queen :” ( at 
ee The yellow hair, the bosom fair, But aye she loot the tears down fa’, a 
Seige The lips o’ coral dye, O. For Jock o’ Hazeldean. aie 
5 ‘ 6 A bramble shade around her head, The kirk was decked at morning-tide, Ka. 
vi A burnie poplin’ by, 0; The tapers glimmered fair ; wre 
feta Our bed the swaird, our sheet the plaid, The priest and bridegroom wait the bride, —; 
fis Our canopy the sky, O. And dame and knight were there: be 
Ss And here's the burn, an’ there’s the bush They sought her baith by bower aud ha’; my 
GN ed Around the flowerie green, O ; The ladye was not seen |— et 
aed An’ this the plaid, an’ sure the lass Bhe’s o'er the border, and awa’ Oe es 
( “ed Wad be my bonnie Jean, O. Wi’ Jock o' Hazeldean ! b coh 
La caer 
a Hear me, thou bonnie modest moon ! | dine St 
ff 5. Ye starnies twinklin’ high, 0! er 
| 33 An’ a’ ye rani bit ease ; al 
ho That roam athwart the sky, O. ag 
ee cee ane Whe Hated o Cockpen. - - 


Ye saw me blest yestreen, O ; 
An’ ever till I breathe my last 
Ye’ll see me true to Jean, O. 


Par 





eos f 
Se eee i a ee 


‘Hock o” Waseldean. 


me ‘ [Written by Six Waxrsr Scorr for Albyn’s 
\*" Anthology, a collection of Highland airs edited by 


:* Alex. Oampbell. There is an old ballad, called 
Jock o’ Haxelgreen, from which the poct has bor- 
rowed soveral lines. ] 


** Way weep ye by the tide, ladye— 


es Why weep ye by the tide ? 
Ox I'll wed ye to my youngest son, 
a And ye shall be his bride; 
oy ) And ye shall be his bride, ladye, 
« Sae comely to be seen :” 


But aye she loot the tears down fa’, 
For Jock o' Hazeldean. 


Ieee 
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[Tas popular humorous ditty is attributed to ( “ 
Miss Ferrrsr, the authoress of Marriage, The - “h if 
Inberitance, and Destiny, three novels of distin- “ 
guished merit. The two concluding verses ure by « ve 
another hand. The song is sung to the old air of 
*€ When she cam’ ben she bobbed."] 


Tur Laird o’ Cockpen, he’s proud an’ he’s great ; 
His mind is ta’en up wi’ the things o’ the state: , 
He wanted a wife his braw house to keep ; 6 
But favour wi’ wooin’ was fashious to seek. a 


Doun by the dyke-side a lady did dwell. 

At his table-head he thought she'd look well; 
M‘Clish's ae daughter o’ Claverse-ha’ Lee. aay 
A pennyless lass wi’ a lang pedigree. 


His wig was weel pouther'd, as guid as when new, ve “G 
His waistcoat was white, his coat it was blue; 
He put on a ring, a sword, and cock’d hat— 
And wha could refuse the Laird wi’ a’ that? 
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Fle took the grey mare, and rade cannilie— & Tarewell, the biythesome broomy know‘ s 


And rapped at the yett o Claverse ha Lee, 
** Gae tell mistress Jean to come speedily ben 
She s wanted to speak wi the Laird o Cockpen 


Mistress Jean she was makin the elder-flower 
wine, 

“ And what brings the Laird at sic a lke time ? 

She put aff hcr apron, and on her silk gown, 

Her mutch wi red ribbons, and gaed awa down 


And when she cam ben, he boued fu low 

And what was his errand he soon let her know 
Amazed was the Lard when the lady said, Na, 
And wi a laigh curtsie she turned awa 


Dumfounder d be was, but nae sigh did he gie, 

He mounted his mare, and rade cannilie 

And aften he thought as he gaed through the 
glen 

** She s daft to refuse the Laird o Cockpen 


And now that the Laird his exit had made, 

Mistress Jean she reflected on what shc had said 

* Oh foranc I Il get better, 1t a waur I 1] get ten— 

1 wus daft to refuse the Laird o Cockpen 

, 

Neist time that the Laird an! the lady were 

seen, 

Th y were gaun arm and arm t_ the lurk on the 
green 

\ w ashe sits in the ha hke a weel tappit hen, 

Rut w yct there s nac chickens appear d at Cock 
pen 


Gye Emigrant’s farewell. 


(Written by the late Taumas Painorr, in 
1819, on his departure to southern Africa. It first 
appeared in the Harp of Caledonia Vol III and 
is adapted to the tune of “My guil Lord John j 


Our native land—our native \ale— 
A long and last adieu ! 

Farewell to bonny Tiviotdale, 
And Oheviot mountains biue 


Farewell, ye hills of glorious deeds, 
And streams renown d in song— 

Farewell ye braes and blossom d meads, 
Our hearts have lov d a0 long 


‘Where thyme and harebells grow— 
Farewell, the hoary, haunted howes, 
O erhung with birk and sloe 


The mossy cave and mouldering towcr 
That skirt our native dell— 

The martyr s grave, and lover s bower, 
We bid a sad farewell 


Home of our love! our father s home ' 
Land of the brave and free 

The sail 1s flapping on the foam 
That bears us far from the ' 


We seek a wild and distant shore, 
Beyond the western main— 

We leave thee to return 10 more 
Nor view thy cliffs again ! 


Our native land—our native vale— 
A long and last adieu 

Furewell to bonny Teviotdale, 
And Scotland s mountains blue 


MMatd of mp Weart. 


[Tne is another effusion of Toomas Prine? % 4 
on his Icawng his native land It is adapted to 
the tune of “‘ Logan Water ] 


Marp of my heart—a long farewell ' 
The bark 1s launch d, the billows swell, 
And the vernal] gales are blowing free, 
To bear me far from love and thee! 


I hate Ambition s haughty name, 

And the heartless pride of Wealthand lime, 
\ et now I haste through Ocean s roar 

‘Lo woo them on a distant shore 


Can pain or peril bring relief 

To him who bears a darker grief > 

Can absence calm this feverish thrill ? 
—Ah, no —for thou wilt haunt me sfull ' 


Thy artless grace, thy open truth, 

Thy form that breath d of love and youth, 
Thy voice by Nature fram’d to suit 

The tone Of Love s enchanted lute! 
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Thy dimpling cheek and deep blue ey , 
‘Where tender thought and feeling he 
Thine eyelid like the evening cloud 
That comes the star of love to shrou |! 


Lach witchery of soul and sense, 

Enshrin é in ange! innocence, 

Combin d to frame the fatal spell— 

That blest—and broke my heart- Farewell ! 


—==5 


Bogan Bracsz. 


[Tus beautiful song ia the production of Jon. 
Maynz, author of tho “SillerGun, ‘ Glasgow a 
poem, &c Mayne was a native of Dumfries 
tut spent the early part of his 1 f in Glasgow, 
where he servel an apprenticeship isa compoait 1 
under the cclebrated printers, kouls Ile after 
wards remove1 to London, and was long con 
nected there with the Star daily newnpaper He 
diel on the 14th March, 1886 Togan Braes 
was first printcd in the Star Newspaper on thc 
23a May, 1789, and we believe consisted omginally 
of only the first two stanzas, to which, indeed 
the song in singing, 18 generally limited The 
four additional stanzas firat appoared im the 
Pocket Encyclopedia of Songs, published at Glas 
gow in 1816, and are }robably not by Mayne 
Lhe tune of “ Logan Water, to which this and 
the two following songs are aduptcd, is of con 
siderable antiquity, and, (before the production of 
Mayne) usc 1 to be sung to words of by no mcans 
a scrupulous character, beginning, 

Ae summer night, on Logan braes, 

I help d a lassie on wi her clacs, 

burst He her stockings, and syne wi her shoon, 

] 


** Bv T ogan s atreains that rin sac deep, 
Fu aft wi giee I va herded sheep, 
Herded sheep, or gather d slaes, 

‘Wi my dear lad, on Logan braes 

But wac s my heart‘ thae days a e gane, 
And I, wi grief, may herd alane, 

While my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me, an Logan braes 


“ Nae mair at Logan kirk will he 
Atween the preachings meet wi me 
Meet wi me, or when it s mirk, 
Convoy me hame frae Logan kirk, 
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I weel may sing thae days are gane— 
Frae kirk an far I come alane, 
While my dear Ind maun face his facs, 
Far, far frae me, an Logan bracs' 


** Atcen, when hope amalst is gan 
I dauner out, or sit alane, 

Sit alane beneath the treo 

Whore aft he kept his tryst wi me 
O coud I see thae days again, 

My lover skaithless, an my alin! 
Belov d by frien s, rever d by faces, 
Wed hve in bliss on Logan braes 


While fur her love she thus did sigh, 
bhe saw a solger passing by, 

Passing by wi scarlet claes, 

‘While sair she grat on Logan brus 
Says he, “ What gars the greet soe sar 
What fills thy heart sae fu o care ? 
Thae sporting lnmbs hae blythsome day 
An playfu skip on Togan braes ? 


“* What can I do but wecp and mourn ? 
1 fear my lad will ne er return, 

Ne er return to ease my waes 

Will ne er come hame to Logan b ies 
Wi that he clasp d her in his arms 
And said, “I m free from war s alarms 
J now hac conquer d a my faes, 

We ll hapy y hve on Logan braes 


Then straight to Logan kirk they went 
And join d their hands wi one cons nt 
Wh) one consent to ond thelr days, 

An live in bliss on Logan braes 

An now she eings, “‘ thae days are gai ¢, 
When I wi grief did herd alane, 

‘While my dear lad did fight his faes, 
Far, fur frae me an Logan braes 





dyor eber, Sortune. 


[THE following words are by Jamrs THomsoun, 
author of the Stagons, and they appear in the 
Orpheus Oaledonius so far back as 1725, attacheu 
to the tune of Logan Water ] 


For over, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting toe to love, 

And, when we meet a mutual h 
Come in between, and bid us part— 
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Bid us aigh on from day to lay, a O wae upon you, meno state, >» 
And wish, and wish—the soul away Lhat brethren rouse to deadly hate 
Till youth and genial years are flown, As ye make many a fond } cart mour: a 
And all the life of life is gone Sae may it on your heads retuan ! Ae 
a Tow can your fiinty hearts enjoy 
e But busy, busy, still art thou, I The widow s tears, the orphan s cry ? 
J To bind the loveless yoyleas vow, Bat soon may peace bring happy days, a 
yp The heart from pleasure to delude, And Wille hame to Logan bracs 
= And join the gentle to the rude ey 
2 For once, oh, Fortune, hear my prayer, ———— 
And I absolve thy future care 
“eo All other blessings I resign, f 3 
, Make but the dear Amanda mime auilor ang Hhegherde: 7 
’ 
\) —_— [Ture appeared in one of the early Noctes Am | ¥ 
brosiana. of Blackwood s Magazine @ ] v 
an B Magazine (the Roy 
Logan Cater. Number of 1822) Itis probably fromthe pnof 
ay ProFksson Wix80~ | 
1 [Tax following are Bunns s words to the tunc 
} of Logan Water They were written four years SALIOR 
aftt: the appearance of Mayne 5 song, and sent to Wuew lightning parts the thunder clou | 
Thomson s collection Burns was ignorant of That blackens all the eea, L 
| x Mayne s production at the time, but had heard An 1 tempi sts sough through sail and shroud == ¥* 
‘ the burthen of it, | ivan then Jl] think on thee, Mary 
While my dear lad maun face hus faes 
, Far, far frae me and Logan braces — SHEPHERDESB. 
KC an t adopted the lines asa fragment ofan old song | I wrap me in that keepsake plaid, Pr 
And le down amang the snaw 
O Toaan, sweetly didst thou glide | While frozen are the tears I hed, 
i, That day I was my Wille a bride For him that s far awn, Willie ny 
4 And years sinsyne ho e ower us run, 
Like Logan to the summer sun BAITOR 
rie rite bi flowery pre ad pen bd sail past area a bonne isle 
milie winter, and drear Vi maids the shores are thrang 
re While my dear lad maun face his faes Before ny e © there s but ae smile, p 
ye Far, far trae me and Logan br.cs Withm my ear ac sang, Mary x 
on Aga n the merry month of May SHEPHERDESS % 
r Has made ow. hills and valle ys pay In kirk, on every Sabbath day ) 
The birds rejoice in leaty bowers Tor ane on the great deep, 
iy The bees hum round the breathing flowers Unto my Gad I humbly pray— a 
Up Blythe morning lifts his rosy eyc | And while I pray, I weep, Wille Ww 
A And evening tears are tears of joy 
& X My soul, delightlees, a surveys, | SAILOR 
/ 2 While Wali s far frae Logan bracs | The sands are bright wi golden shells, wt * 
‘Lhe groves wi blossoms fair, A 
ii Within yon milk white hawthorn bush AniT think upon the heather bells, 
Amang her nestlings sits the thrush That deck thy glossy har, Mary 
Her falthfu mate will share her toil, 
Or wi his eang her cares beguile SHEPHERDESS. fo. 
A But I, wi my sweet nurslings here I read thy letters sent from far, Ny 
Nae mate to help, nae mate to cher And aft I kiss thy name, Re 
”” Pass widow d nights and Joyless days And ask my Maker, frae the war es 
r\? While Willie s far frac Logan braes 1f ever thou lt come hame, Willle » 
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ee What though your father s hut be lown 
} Aneath the green hill side ? 
4 The ship that Willie sails in, blown 
Like chaff by wind and tide, Mary ? 


( ' SHEPHERDLAS 
* Oh weel J ken the raging sen, 
Anda the steadfast land, 
Are held wi specks hke thee and me, 
in the hollow of Us hand, Willie 


— 


SAITOR 
Hic soes thee sitting on the brae, 
Me hinging on the mast, 
Anloerus bath ind worgr v 
His saving ehicld is ¢. t, Mary 
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dpavetvell to dvunerp. 


{Inis is the production of the Rev Dr Nor 
} MAN MAcLEop, first, mimister of Campbeltown, 
afterwar ls of Campsie, and now of St Columba s 
church, Glasgow It is very popular in the High 
f lands The English of the chorus is ‘ Anse and 
let us go ] 


Ernicnu agus tiuginn 0 

Finch agus tiuginn, QO! 

Eirich agus tiuginn, O! 
Farewell, farewell to Funery 


The wind is fair the day 19 fine 

” And ewiftly, swiftly runs the time 

ihe boat 1s floating on the tide, 
That wafts me off from Funery 

4 E:mich, &c 


¢ A thousand, thousand tender tics 
+ \cccpt this day my plaintive sighs 
Dy My heart within me almost dies 
‘ At thought of leaving Funery 
Enrich, & 


\ ‘With pensive steps I ve often stro}l a, 
‘Where Fingal s castle stuod of old 
ue And listen d while the shepherds told 
The legend tales of Funery 
) Firich, &e 
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1 ve often paus d at close of day, 
Where Ossinn sang his martial lay, 
And grieved the sun 8 departing ray, 
‘Wandering 0 er Dun Funery 
Enrich, &e 


Aultan Caluch s gentle stream, 
That murmurs sweetly through the grecn, 
What happy, joyful days I ve seen, 
Beside the banks of Funery 
inch, &c 


Farewell, ye hills of storm and snow 
The w Id resorts of ducr and roe 
In peace the heath cock long may rw 
Along the moors of Funery 
Furich, &e. 


1t8 not the hills nor woody viles, 
Alone my joyless heart bewauls, 
But a moumful group this day remai 5 
Within the manse of Funery 
Enrich, &c 


Can I forget Glen turnt s name ? 
Farewell, doar father, best of men 
May heaven 8 joys with thee remain 
Within the manse of I unery ? 
Birth, &c 


Mother! a name to me go dear, 
Must I, must I lave thy care, 
And try a world thats full of snarcs 
Kar, far from thee and Funery 
Esrich, &¢ 


Brother of my love, farewell— 
Sisters, all your gricfe conctal— 
Thy tears suppress—your sorrows quell — 
Be happy while at F unery 
Lirich, & 


Archibald! my darling child, 
May heaven thy infant footsteps guide 
Should I return, Oh! may I find 
Thee smiling atil] at Funery 
Ririch, &c 


O must I leave these happy acenes— 
Buc, they spread the flapping saijla— 
Adieu, adicu, my native plains— 


Tarewell, farewell to Funery 
4 ~~ 
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PBonald Couper. 


[Tax tune called “Donald Couper” is very old, 
and it can be traced back at least as for as the 
middle of the 17th century The following words 
from Johnson s Musical Museum, Part 1V , 1792, 

ippeir a mere fragment J 


Hey, Donald, howe Donald, 
Hey Donald Couper! 
Hes gane awa to seek a wife, 
And hes come hame without her 


0 TDonald Couper and his man 
Held to a Highland fair, man 

And a to seek a bonmie lass— 
But fient a ane was there, man 


At length he got a carlin gray, 
4nd shes come hirplin hame, man 
\nd she s fuwn ower the buffct stool 
(nd brak her rumple bane, min 





Gho’ dimmer gmtler. 


(‘Lux first verse and chorus of this song are by 
TAANAHILI ‘Lhe Just verse but one 1s by Mothcr- 
well The other stanzas are by Mr Gibson, 
te cher, Greenock RK A Smith, who possessed 
Tannahills fragment, set 1t to a Highland arr, 
which he took down from the voice of a country 
sirlin Arran J] 


Ino simmer smiles on bank and brac 
(n nature bids the heart be gay 
Yeta the joys o’ flow ry May, 
Wr pleasure ne cr can move me 


Hey Donald’ howe Donald! 

Think upon your vow, Donald! 

Mind the heather) knowe, Donald, 
W hare ye vow d to loe me 


When first ye climb d the heath’ry steep, 
‘Wi me to wear my father s sheep, 
The vows ye made ye said ye d keep, 
The vows ye made to loc me 
Hey Donald, &c 


Hut love is but a weary dream, 
Ita joys are like the summer scene, 
Whose beauty is the sunny beam, 
That dazzles to deceive me 
Hey Donald, &c 
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I downa look on bank or brae, 
I downa greet where a are gay, 
But, oh! my heart will break wi wae, 
Gin Donald cease to lo e me 
Hey Donald, &c 


My father has a haddin braw, 
His setting sun 8 Just gaun to fa , 
And Donald thou aall get it a 
My Donald gin ye 1 lo e me 
Hey Donald, &c 





She Wauktw o’ the Fauld. 


[Ts forms the opening song of Ramcay’s Gen- 
tle Shepherd The “‘ waukin o the fauld alludcs 
to the old pastoral practice of watching the sheep 
folds at night, during the weaning of the lambs, 
on which occasions the shepherd was generally 
favoured with the company of his sweetheart ] 


My Peggie ia a young thing, 
Just cnter’d in her tet ns, 
Fair as the day, and sweet as May, 
Fair as the day, and always gay 
My Peggy is a young thing, 
And I'm nae very auld, 
Yet weel I like to mect her at 
The waukhing 0 the fauld 


My Peggy speaks sac sweetly 
Whene er we meet aline, 
T wish nao mair to lay my care, 
I wish nae mair o a’ thats rare 
My Peggy speaks sac sweetly, 
Toa the lave I'm cauld 
But she gars a my spints glow 
At wauking o the fauld 


My Peggy smiles sae kindly 
Whene er I whisper love, 
That I look down on a the town, 
That I look down upon a crown 
My Peggy smiles sae kindly, 
It makes me blythe and bauld, 


And naething gi es me sic delight, 
As wauking o the fauld. 


My Peggy sings sae saftly, 
When on my pipe I play, 

By a the rest it is confest, 

By a the rest that she sings bret 
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A My Peggy sings sae saftly, & 
© And in her sangs are tauld, 
are Wi innocence the wale o sense 
( | At wauking o the fauld 
(+! as 

Je 

aan She Ciwc-Bughts. 
Ce [Born the words and the beautiful ur of The 


Ewe Bughts are of undoubted antiquity They 

are given in the Orpheus Caledonius, published in 

1725, but belong to a period considerably earlicr 

Rrumaay, in his Tea Table Miscellany, 1 rks the 

song with a Q, signifying that it was ar old song 

with additions Razasay 5 additions were mercly 
trifling verbal alteration or two ] 
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cr 


WILY ye gae to the ewe buchts Marion 
And wear in the sheep wi me? 

The sun shines sweet, my Marion, 
But nae half exe sweet as thee 
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0, Marion s a bonnie lags, 
And the blythe blink s in her ee 
And fain wad I marry Mar: n, 
Gin Marion wad marry mt 


ad 
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There s gowd in your garters, M inon 
And silk on your white hause | anc 


ae ku fain wad I kiss my Marion, 
v Atecn, when I come hame 
- 
x There s braw lade in Earnsloiw, Marion, 
) Wha gape, and glower wi theire , 
Ne At knk when they see my Marion 
C x But nane o them 1c es like me 
3 


¥ 


I ve n ne milk-ewes, my Mauon 
A cow and a brawny quey, 

Ill ge them a to my Manwn, 
Just on her bridal diy 
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And ye se get a green sey apron 
Aud waistcoat o’ London broun 

And wow but ye se be vap rin’ 
Whine er ye gang to the toun 


ee 


el 


I’m young and stout, my Marion 
Nane dances like me on the green 
And, gin ye forsake me, Marion, 
Ili een gae draw up wi Jcan 
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Sse put on your pearlins, Marion 
And kirtle o cramasie, 

And, as sunt a8 my chin has nae hair cr 
I will come west, and see ye 





r 


CAill pe go to the Ludles. 


re) 


[Ta1s simple yet energetic song, to the tune of 
Tho Ewe Bugbts, was written by Burns in carly 


lif. He aftervards sent it to George ‘Thomson D) 
for publication in his collection, and thus wrote sf 

ot t —1n my very early years, when I was think 

ing cf going to the West Indies, I took the tol- mitt! 
lowin,, farewell of a dear girl 1t 18 quite trifing 

and hag nothing of the mcrit of the Ewe Bughts x 


You must know that all my carler love songs werc 
the breathings of ardent passion, and though 1t 
might have been easy in ufter times to hive given 
them a polish, yet that polish to me would havc 
defaced the legend of the heart which was so 
faithfully inscribedon them Their uncouth sim 
plicity was, as thcy say of wines their ruce 
Thorson did not at first see the beauty of Burns s 
words to the tuno of the Ewe Bughts, but niter 
wards adopted them in his collection J 


S) 
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Wr! yo go to the Indies, my Mary, on ] 
And leave auld Scotia s shore ? 
Will ye go to the Indies my Mary ‘ 
Across the Atlantic s roar? i ‘ 
Oh swect grow the lime and the ori +, Ff 
And the apple on the pine - 
Buta the charms o the Indice \ 4 
Can never equal thine 
I ha e sworn by the heavens, my Mary j \ 
T hae aworn by the heavens to te true “n 
4ud sae may the heavens forget me, 
When I turget my vow! x 
ate 


O, phght me your faith, my Mary, 
And plight me your liy white hand 
O, plight me your faith, my Mary, 
B fore I leave Scotia s strand 


‘Wi hae plighted our tr th, my Mary, 
In mutual affection to join, 

And curst be the cause that sball part us 
Lhe hour and the momento time! 


3 
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Bizzy TLirdgap. 


(Txurzisan old ballad called “ Lizzy Lindsay, 
3 of which some fragmenta remain The first verse 
( tf the following words was written by Burns for 
( x Johnson s Museum, to an old air, “* Will ye gang 
a” wi mc, Lizzy Lindsav, which he communicated 
. } » The present version 15 sung to the tune of “ The 


i\ lwe Bughts j 

( As Wirr ye ging wi me, Lizzy T indsay 
‘Will ye gang to the Highlands wi rm > 

£ | ‘Will ye gang wi me, J izzy Lindsay, 

K, J My bride and my darling to bx 2 

K, 
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sc gang to the Highlands wiyuiesr 
~ J dmna ken how that may be 
) For I ken nat the land tht yc hive m 
Nor ken I the lad Im gaun wi 


© Lizz, Ings, ye maun hen htt! 
If sae ye dinna ken me 

Jor my name 1s Lor t Ronald MacDonala 
A chieftain o high degree 


She has Jilted her coatao green sat r 
she has hilted them up to the hn 

Ani shes affwi Torl Ronall MacDonald, 
fas bride and his daring to be 


D Woolp and sSatrly. 


[Tre sords of this song belong to about the 
niddle of the last century, but their authors 
Ny namc has eaaped bung recorded ‘They arc to 

tc fcun ima collection of songs, called The Char 
rt mer, published at Ldinburgh 1n 1751, but whether 
; printed there for the first time cannot with ccr 
. tainty be sad The title to the song there given 
13 § The Druken Wift o Gallowa, which t tle it 
/ bears in common with “ Hooly and karly The 
air 13 supposed to be old } 


» Poty im yon meadow a couple did tarry 
C The gudewife she drank naething but sach and 
canary, (sairl, — 
) Lhe gudeman complain d to her friends r cht 
Oh fn my wife wad drink hooly and fairly 


‘ Nooly and fairly, hooly and fiurly, 
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B rrrst she tlrank Crummie «nd syne she drank ‘& 


Garrie, 

An 1 syne she drank my bonnie gray maric 

That carmed me through a the dubs anil the 
gliurie— 

Oh gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly 


Shx drank her hose, she drank her shoon 
And syne she drank her bonnie new goun 
She drank her sark that cover d her rarely — 
Oh min my wife wad drink hooly and fairly 
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W iiishe drink but her ain things I waing eire, ¢ 
But shc drmks my claes that I canna weel spare 
When Im wi my gossips it angers me sairly— 


Oh gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly yf 
My Sunia s coat shes lulit in wal Qn 


And the best blue honnet eer was on nv heal, \ 
At hith or at mercat Im cover d but barely— 
% 


a 


Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly 


My bonn ¢ white mittens I wote on my hands 
Wy} her ncbour s wife she laid them in pawns 
My tanc headed staff that [ looed sax dearly — 
Ob, gin my wife wad drink hooly and frurly 


Bn 
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TI never 015 for wranglin nor strife 

Nor lI icov her the comforts o life 

For when therc 5 2 war, 1m ye fcr 2 pirk v— 
Ob, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly 


Vihen thc-es ony money she maun Ilecp tie ( > 
puree 

If lL « ¢k but 1. bawbee she Li scold and she ll curse ‘ 
Sh Ives hhc a queen—I but serimpit and spircly — 
Oh gin my wife wad drink hooly and furl ( 


A pmt wi her cummers I wad her allow 

But when she sits down, oh, the Jaud she gcts fou, 
And when she 2s fou she is unco camstarie— 

Oh gin my wife wad drink hooly and faurly' \ 4 


When she comes to the strect she 100re and si« 
rants, [wants 

Ilasnae f aro her neihours, nor minds the house 

she rants up some fule sang, like, Up your heart, 
Charlie |— 

Oh, gin my wift wad drink hooly and farly 


When s! comes hame she lays on the lads, 
Thc lasses she cas baith bitches and jauds, 


; And ca myscll an auld euckle-carlie— 


Oh, gin my wfe wad drink hooly and fiulv H Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly 
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7 6 I wish I wore single, I wish I were 7 i, * 
f I wish I wore doited, I wish I were ’ 
Wooly and S atrlp bd Or she in the mools, to dement me nae maiy, \ , 
lay, 
t [Wrirrun by Joanna Barurre for George || What docs't avail to cry hooly and fairly ? 
Thomson's collection of Scottish Melodies } Hooly and fairly, hooly and fairly, 
y ‘Waating my breath to cry hooly and frirly' r 
\ On, neighbours! what had I ado for to marry, 
My wife she drinks posacts and wine o’ Canary, = = . 
And ca’s me a niggardly, thraw-gabbit carly, 9 ) 9 
, © in my wife wad drink hooly and fairly! Cle Te & noddin * 
N Hooly and faurly, &c. 1 F 
‘ She fensts wi" her kimmers on dainties enew, {Tnery are various readings of this old doggrel 
ig Aye bowing and smirking and dighting hur | Part of 1t can be traced in Bishop Percys MS as 
rt mou , tar back as 1560, We give hert, first, the version ( ¥ 
rs While I sit aside and am helpct but sparely, which Burns furbished up for Johnson’s Museum si 
O gin my wife wad feast hooly and fairly ' | Miss Stephens, we believo, has the praise or blame ~ * 
ig Hooly and fairly, &c of introducing the tune, and a modified vermon " 
of the words, into fashionable society more than 
To fairs and to bridals and preachings and a’, twenty years ugo } 
h Shc gangs sac hight-hearted and busket sac braw \ 
\ 4 Its ribbons and mantuas that gara me gae Gunpe’EN to you, ammer, m 
barely, And how do ye do? 
O gin my wife would spend hooly and fairly ' Hiecup, quo’ kimmer, 
’ Hooly and fairly, &o The better that I’m fou ‘ 
( Ire , Were a’ noddin’, cr 
In the kirk sic commotion lust sabbath she Nid, nid, noddin’, 
made, We're 2’ noddin’, 
{ 2 ‘W1' babs o' red roses and br est-knots o erlaid, At our house at hame e 
/ *; The dominie sticket his psalm very nearly, Dat 
QO gin my wife wad dress hooly and fairly ' Kate site 1’ the neuk, 
( Hooly and fairly, &c buppin’ hen broo, 
gi j Dell tak’ Kate, 
i She's warring and flyting frae morning till c cn, Au she bt na noddin' too! x 
FA And if yo gainsay her, her cye glowrs sae keen ' We're a’ noddin , &c. es 
*\ Then tongue, neive and cudgel, she'll lay on you a 
‘ saurly ! How's a’ wi’ you, kimmer, r 
gs O gin my wife wad strike hooly and frurly'! And how do ye fare? = 
ie Hooly and fairly, &c. A pint o’ the beat o’t, 
7 ) And twa pints mair. 
(de ‘When fired wi’ her cantraps, she lies in her bed, We're a’ noddin’, &ec. ! 
The wark a’ neglecket, the house 111 up-red, 
(2 When a’ our guid neighbours are stirring r ght How's a’ wi’ you, kimmer, 
" early, And how do ye thrive? ov 
0 gin my wife wad sleep timely and fairly ' How mony bairns ha’e ye ? \ 
mA, Hooly and fairly, &c. Quo’ himmer, 1 ha’e five. § : 
: We're a’ noddin’, &e, 
+". A word o’ good counsel or grace she'll hear none, 14 
G, 4 She bardies the elders and mocks at mess John, Are they a’ Johnny 
2, ¢ And bach in his teeth his ain text she flings Eh! atweel na ( 
rarely | Twa o’ them were gotten ¢ 
o ’ O gin my wife wad speak hooly and fairly! When Johnny was awa’, ree 
yor Hooly and fairly, &o. We're a’ noddin’, &c. si 
y ( | | ef 
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Ys v 
are Cats like milk, IfI 
a And dogs hke broo, 7 
5 Lads like lasses weel, [Vunses to the same air—author unknown | 
And lasses lads too The tune admits of considerable latitude as to t 1c 
Werea noddin , &c measure of the line ] 
Gups En toye kimmer, { ioe 
) l And are ye alane ? 


Cc (Vinszs furnished by Aruan Cunnincuam to 
Thomason s Select Melodies of Scotland ] 


Our gudewife s awa, 
Now a the time to woo 


¢ kor the lads like } srs 
fu And the lasses lads tc 0 
Lhe moon s beaming bright, 


And the gowan sin dew, 
i And my love s by my side 
And we re & happy now 
And werea noddin, 
Nid, mid noddin , 
Ps And werea noddin, 
Atour house at hame 


T have wale of loves,— 
| 5 Nannie rich and far, 
Beasie brown and bonnie, 
And hate wi curhng bair, 
And Bell young and proud 
\ Wi gold aboon her brow, 
= But my Jean has twa e en 
Lhat glow r me through and throu,b 


© come and see how blythe are we 
For Jamie hes cam hame 
And OQ, but he s been lang awa 
And O, my heart was sair 
As I sobbed out a lang farewee]— 
Maybe to mect nae mair 
Noo we re & noddin , &c 


U, sur hae I fought, 

Ear and late did I tol ay 
My bairmies for to feed and cleed— 

My comfort was their smile N 
When I thocht on Jamie far awa 

An o’ his love sae fain 
A bodin thrillcam through my heart > 

‘We d maybe meet again 

Noo we rea noddin , &c 


When he knocket at the door \ 
I thocht I kent the rap, 

And httle Katie cried, 
* My daddie he s cam back, 

A stoun gaed through my anxious brast +t 
As thochtfully I sat, 

1 raise, I gazed, fell in his arms, 





And we rea noddin, &e And bursted out and grat 
v Noo we rea noddin , &c ‘ 
rine Sair she shghts the lads, zt 
id _ Three lie like . 
our in eorrow ha 
= Ded fea Soe Gs Tbbie Dunbar. (2 
Nigh her chamber d or 
A’ night they watch in doo , (Wairren by Borns, in 1789, for Johnson & S\ 
(4. Ae Innd word frae my love Museum, toa tune called Johnnie M‘Gtl, from a) y) 
Would charm frae yule to yule the name of its composer, John M‘Gill, musician, 
‘3 and we're a noddin’, & Girvan, Ayrshire According to other accounts, 
‘ the tune is said to be Irish } rT 
Our gudewifa s come hame, A 4 
4 Now mute maun I woo, O wit thou go wi me, 
13 My true love s bnght glancis sweet Tibbie Dunbar 
S) Shine a the chamber through, Y wilt thou go wi me, 
b O, sweet is her voice, Sweet Libbie Dunbar ? 
When she sings at her wark, Wilt thou ride on a horse, y 
| Bweet the touch of her hand, Or be drawn in a car, 
And her vows in the dark Or walk by my side, =) 
ah And we rea noddin , &c y O sweet Tibbie Dunbar? Cc = 
ie | J ¥ fr. t ‘ 
= wr s ~~ 
eae a & ic yar gy 2» , so i ee 
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& 


J care na thy daddic, 


6 
His lands and his moncy, | 
Oya 1 care na thy kin 
@ ? Sae high and sae lordly; 
5 (. But say thou wilt ha’e me 


For better for waur— 
And come in thy coatie, 
Sweet Tibbie Dunbar! 





Come under mp WPlatiic. 


(Warirrrn by Hecror Macwrit to the same 
tune as that of the above, namely, Johnnie M6aill, 
and published in the sixth volume of Johnson's 
Museum.j 


} 


NA 


Com under my plaidic; the night's gaun to fa’; 
Coie in frae the cauld blast, the drift, and the 
snaw 
2 (ome under my plaidie, and sit down beside me; 
Thore’s room in't, dear lassie, believe me, for twa. 
Come under my plaidie, and nit down beside me ; 
I'll hap ye frae every cauld blast that can blaw: 

Come under my plaidie, and sit, down beside me; 
There’s room in't, dear lassie, believe me, for twa. 


‘ 
ray 


a 


x - ae *wa, wi’ your plaidic! auld Donald, gae ’wa; 
J fear na the cauld blast, the drift, nor the snaw! 

‘@ Gae ‘wa, wi' your plaidie! I'l] no sit beside ye; 

Ye micht be my gutcher! auld Donald, gae ‘wa. 

I'm gaun to meet Johnnic—he’s young and he’s 
bonnie ; 

He's been at Meg's bridal, fu’ trig and fu’ braw! 

Nane dances sae lichtly, sac gracefu’, or tichtly, 

His cheek's like the new rose, his brow’s like the 
shaw ! 


o. aE BYP 
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2 vine Marion, let that flee stick fust to the wa’; 
Your Jock’s but a gowk, and has naething ava; 
The haill o’ his pack he has now on his back, 
He’s thretty, and I am but three score and twa. 
Be frank now and kKindly—I’ll busk ye ayo finely ; 
To kirk or to market there'll few gang sae braw, 
A bein house to bide in, a chaise for to ride in, 
And flunkics to ‘tend ye as aft as ye ca’. 


————<—<—=——— 


PDR 


My father aye tauld me, my mother and a’, 

Ye'd mak’ a gude husband, and keep me aye braw; 
It’s true, I lo’e Johnnie; he's young and he's 
bonnie, 

wae's me! I ken he has naething ava! 







SS 


But, ¥ 


eVGUS.S 


| rest were added by Burns, and published in 


SN BEE 


T ha’e little tocher; ye’ve made a gude offer ; ” 

I’m now mair than twenty; my time is but sma’! ( i 5 

Sac gi’e me your plaidic; I'll creep in heside ye ; y* 

1 thocht ye’d been aulder than three score and twa! | 2 
¢ 


She erap in ayont him, beside the stane wa’, i 
Whare Johnnie was listnin’, and heard her tell a’: y 
The day was appointed!—his proud heartitdunted, “o 
And strack 'gninst his side, ag if burstin’ in twa. 
Tic wander'd hame wenrie, the nicht it was dreanc, 
And, thowless, he tint his gate ’mang the deep 
sniw : 
The howlet was screaming, while Juhnnte ericd, 
Women 


Wad marry auld Nick, if he’d keep them aye braw. 


O, the deil’s in the lasses! they gang now sae braw, 
They'll lie down wi' auld men o’ four score and twa, 
The haill o’ their marriage is gowd and o carriage; 
Plain Jove is the cauldest blast now that can blaw. 
Auld dotards, be wary ! tak’ tent wha you marry; 
Young wives, wi’ their coaches, they'll whip ami 


they'll ca’, oo 
Till they meet wy’ some Johnnie that’s youthfu’ (2 
and bonnie, oe 
And they'll gi’e yc horns on Ik haffet to claw. 5) 
“Po ) 


wrt qt 
Made 


De lobelp lags of Lnberne 


(Tnx first four lines of this song are old. The 


Johnson's Museum, vol. v. The tune, calle l 
The Lovely Lass of Inverness, {s the compoaition 
of Oswald. Drummossic-moor was tho field where 
the battle of Culloden was fought.] 


Tux lovely lass o’ Inverness, 
Nae joy nor pleasure can she sce, 
Yor e’en and morn she cries, Alas' 
And aye the saut tears blind her ce 
Drummoassie mulr, Drammosgsic day, 
A waefl’ day it was to me; 
For there I Jost my father dear, 
My father dear and brethren three. 


Their winding-sheeta, the bluidy clay, 
Their graves are growing grecn to see; 
And by them lies the dearest lad 
That ever biess’d a woman's ee! 


ON. 
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“o Now wae to thee thou crue} lord ho spring is blythesome to the year 
° A bluidy man I trow thou be ‘Trees sprout flowers spring and birds sh gt ¢ 
) }or mony a heart thou hast made sair But oh! what spring can raise them up 


That ne er did wrang to thine or th-e 


ead 


” Che lobely lags of Unberness. 


({Warrtex by Arran Cunningham and first 
p Il shed in Cromek s Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song } 


\ 


Turrre hv d a lass in Inverness 
‘She was the pride ofa the town 
She was blythe as a lark on the flower tap 
‘Whan frae the nest it s newly flown 
At kirk she wan the auld folks luve 
At dance she wan the ladses een 
Al e was the blythest aye o the blythe 
At wooster trystes or Halloween 


As I came in ty Inverness 
The simmer sun was sinking down 
O there I saw the weel faur d lass 
Ani she was greeting through the town 
The gray hair d men were a i the streets 
And auld dames crying (aad to see !) 
Llc flowero the lads o Inverness 
Iie bluidie on Culloden lee | 


She tore her haffet hnks of gowd, 
4nd dighted aye her comely ee 
My father lies at bluidie Carlisle 
At Preston sleep my brethren three 
1 thought my heart could haud nae mair 
Mas tears could never blin my ee 
But the fa o ane has burst my heart 
A dearer ane there ne er could be 


P He trysted me o luve yestreen 
Of love tokens he gave me three 
But hes faulded 1 the arms o gory wi r 
*, Oneer again to think o me! 
4{ The forest flowers shall be my bed 
My food shall be the wild berrie 
? The fa o the leaf shall oo er me caul j 
And wauken d again I winna he 


& ) 


O weep, O weep ye Scottish dames, 
Weep till ye blin a mithers ee 
Nae reeking ha in fifty miles, 
But naked corses sad to sce 


é 
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Whose bluidie weir has seal d the e e? 


The hand o God hung heavie here 
Ard hghtly touch d foul tyranni 
It strake the mghteous to the ground 
And lifted the destroyer hie 
But there sa day quo my God in pray r 
‘Whan righteousness shal! bear the gre 
T ll rake the wicked low 1 tie d 1st 
And wauken 1m bliss the gude mar se 


Charlie he’s mp darling 


{Or th s popular Jacob te song there are differ 
ent versions The following are the words which 
appear in Johnsons Museum under the super 
inter dence of Burns In connection with the 
last stanza of this song Sir Willam Gell relates 
ar affecting anecdote of Sir Walter Sc tt Sir 
‘William had the honour of acting as c cerone to 
Sir Walter during his last illncss when on his 
visit to Naples and on one occasion when they 
were toiling over a rugged pathway in the vicinitw 
of Mount Vesuvius, Sir Walter was observed to 
be muttering some verses. Sir William 1 stened 
wondering what might be passing in his com 
panion s n ind, while treading a spot so rich in 
class cal associations But he soon found that 
the dying poet s heart was not in Italy but was 
reverting even there to the scenes of his native 
land for the words he caught him repent ng 
were the close of the present song— 

**Its up yon heathery mountain 
And down yon acroggy ile 
We daurna gang a milking 
For Chartie and his me: 


i 


] 


Twas on a Monday morning 
Richt early in the year 

That Charhe cam to out t un 
The young Chevalier 


And Charlie he's my darlng 
My darling my darling 
Charlie he’s my darling 
The young Chevalier 
c 


& 
as ~~ 
-= 


~y we or “hy! . 


As he was walking up the strect, 4 
The city for to view, 

O there he spied a bonnie lass, 

' The window looking through. 


f Sac licht’s he jumped up the stair, 
And tirl'd at the pin; 
: And wha eae rcady as hersel’, 
Fa To let the laddie in! 


He eet his Jonny on his knee, 

All in his Highland dress, 
For brawly weol he kenned the way 
¢ To please a bonnie lass. 


7 Its up yon heathery mountain, 

be And down yon scroggy glen, 
‘We daurna gang a milking, 

‘ For Charhe and his men. 


ES 


, Broom of Comdenknows. 


} [Tur fine old melody, called “ The Broom of 
} Cowdenknows,” is of great antiquity, and is 
) known to have existed nt least before the union 
of the crowns of Scotland and England in 1603. 
& Gay adopted it in his Beggar’s Opera, (first acted 
} in 1728,) for his song beginning “‘ The miser thus 
a shilling sees.”” The words to which the tune 
was Originally united are lost, with the exception 
of the chorus, which ran thus: 
O, the broom, the bonnie, bonnie broom, 
The broom of the Cowdenknows, 
I wish I were at hame again, 
Milking my daddy's ewes. 
The two sets of verses hcre given are both from 
; _ . the Tea-Table Miscellany published by Ramsay. 
' _ The author of the firet and most popular set 1s 
~, « unknown, but it is subscribed with the initials, 


t,, §8.R. The author of the second set is Roozrt 
* “? Grawrorn, second eon of Patrick Crawford of 
/, > Drumeoy. “Cowdenknows” is a ridgy district in 

6 { Lauderdale, Berwickshire, once overgrown with 

‘ : tall and luxuriant broom, but now sulyected to the 

94.) plough.) 
Le [rrnsr sxr.} 

Ww How blythe ilk morn was I to see 

? My swain come o’er the hill! 


He skipt the burn, and flew to me, 


SP" a Sed Oe ee 
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T met bum wi’ good will. ¥ 
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O, the broom, the bonnie, bonnie broom, 


The broom of the Cowdenknows! 
I wish I wero wi’ my dear swain, 
Wi' his pipe, and my ewes. 


1 ne1ther wanted ewe nor lamb, 
While his flocks near me lay ; 
He gather’d in my sheep at night, 
And cheer'd me a’ the day. 

O, the broom, &c. 


Vic tuned his pipe and reed sae sweet, 
The birds stood hist’ning by; 
Ev'n tue dull cattle stood and gazed, 
Charm'd wy’ his melody. 
Q, the broom, &c. 


While thus we spent our time by turns, 
Betwixt our flocks and play, 
1 envicd not the fairest dame, 
Though e'er 80 rich and gay. 
O, the broom, &c. 


Hard fate! that I should banish'd Ix, 
Gang heavily, and mourn, 
Because I loved the kindest swain 
That over yet was born. 
O, the broom, &c. 


He did oblige me every hour, 
Could I but faithfu’ be? 
He staw my heart; could I refuse 
Whate'er he ask’d of me? 
O, the broom, &c. 


My doggie, and my little kit, 
That held my wee soup whe}, 
My plaidie, broach, and crooked stich, 
Maun now lie useless by. 
O, the broom, &c. 


Adieu, ye Cowdenknows, adieu! 
Fareweel a’ pleasures there ' 

Ye gods, restore me to my swain, 
It’s a’ I crave or care. 


O, the broom, &c. 

[sxconp ar.) 

‘WHEN summer comes, the swains on Twed 
Sing their suocessful loves, 

Around the ewes and lambkins feed, 
And music fills the groves. 
° a Varn 
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‘. ¢” But my loved song Is then the broom 4 Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, * 
, So fair on Cowdenknows , And the rocks melt wi’ the sun d 
j For sure, so sweet, a0 soft a bloom, I will love thee still, my dear, 
Elscwhere there never grows. ‘While the sands o’ hfe shall run. 
There Colin tuned his oaten reed, And fare thee weel, my only luve, 
f And won my yielding heart, And fare thee weel a while! ip 
\ a No shepherd e’er that dwelt on Tweed, And I will come again, my luve, 4 
e Could play with half such art. Though it were ten thousand mi « 
a He sung of Tay, of Forth, and Clyde, ; 


4 The hills and dalcs all round, 
Of Leader-haughs, and Leader-side, 
Oh! how I blesa’d the sound. 


a 

me Yet more delightful ia the broom 

\ So fair on Cowdenknows, 

: 1 or sure, so fresh, so bnght a bloom, 
Elsewhere there never grows 


Not Tiviot braes, so green and gay, 
May with this broom compare , 
¢ Not Yarrow banks in flowery May, 
Nor the bush aboon Traquair 


More pleasing far are Cowdenknows, 
My peaceful happy home, 

Where I was wont to mi/k my ewes, 
At e’en amang the broom. 


~ 
th ee 


Ye powers that haunt the woods and plains 
Where Tweed and Tiviot flows, 

Convey me to the best of swains, 
And my loved Cowdenknows 


*{ 
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Zl red, red Mose. 


{Wartren by Burns for Johnson's Museum 
\ Burns says, “The tune of this song is in Neil 
‘ Gow's first collection, and is there called Mapor 


rae ee ae 


“A 
~~ Oo 


tr? > Graham.” bee the following song } 
/ 

O, av luve's lke a red red rose, 
\ Ct That s newly sprung in June, 
By a O, my luve’s like the melodie, 
€ ~ ‘Lhat's sweetly play’d in tune 
tT 
¥ As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
fs Sae deep in love am I, 


And I will love thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


ee a 


Bow doton t? the Brume. 


(Tar tune of “Low down in the Brunie,” or 
something very like it, is often given to the song 
above quoted, “A red, red Rose.” The words of 
the present song are ascribed to JAMES CARNEGIE, 
Esq of Balnamoon, near Brechin. They can be 
traced as far back as to a collection published at 
Edinburgh in 1765, called “‘ The Lark.'’) 


Fey 


My daddie is a cankert carle, 
He'll no twine wy’ his gear, 
My minnie she’s a scauldin’ wift, 
Hauds a’ the house asteer. 
But let them say, or let them do, 
It’s a’ ane to me, 
For he’s low doun, he’s in the brume, 
That's waitin’ on rre 
Waiting on me, my love, 
He's waiting on me 
For he's low doun, he’s in the brume, 
That’s waitin’ on me. 


My auntie Kate sits at her wheel, 


And eair she bghtlics me, 
But weel ken I it’s a envy, ‘ 
For ne'er a joe has she. 1 
But let them say, &c. w 
My cousin Kate was sair beguiled ae 
Wi’ Johnnie o’ the Glen, 
And aye sinsyne she cries, Deware & 
O’ fause deluding men. 
But let them say, &c. Ry 
Gleed Sandy he cam’ wast yestreen, & 
And speir'd when I saw Pate, ( ~ 
And aye sinsyne the neebors round ‘ 
They jeer me air and late. 
But let them say, &c. Sie 


f fC vhy’ trot yh THOR OY ATHY 
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a 4 But should your parse grow light, 
® A, And fortune seek to shun ye, pa 
¢ Gell me, thou soul. Meet etkce cael 
O the weary siller! ¢] 
[Jamzs THomeon, author of “ The Seasons } O the weary miller! 
(= ‘Wha wad venture till her, Ir 
Txx1 me, thou soul of her I love That hadna got the siller? & 
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Ah! tell me whither art thou fled 
To what delightful world above, 
Appointed for the happy dead ? 


Or dost thou free at random roam 
And sometimes share thy lover s woe, 
Where, void of thee, his cheerless home 
Can now, alas no comfort know ? 


Oh if thou hover st round my walk 
While under every well known tree, 
I to thy fancy d shadow talk 
And every tear 1s full of thee, 


Should then the weary eye of grief, 
Beaide some sympathetic stream, 
In slumber find a short relief, 
Oh vis t thou my soothing dream 


® the weary stiller. 


QO rue weary siller' 
O the weary siller 
Wha wad venture till her, 
That hadna got the siller ? 
She a stately, proud, and shy, 
Disdains to speak to onie, 
But yet her distant eye 
Wad glitter at the money 
O the weary siller &c 


Lou d think her heart was cold, 
And never gave a flutter, 
But touch it with the gold, 
T wad melt like summer butter 
O the weary siller, & 


Gae tak her for a wife, 
She ll wink at onle falling, 
And cuddle you through life, 
Sae lang s you keep your mailing 
O the weary ailler, &c 


XN 
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She Wrysting Gree. 


[Arex Larne —Here printed for the firat time 
Alr, ‘ The bonniest lassin a the warld ] 


Tux evening sun has closed the day 
An silence sleeps on hill an plain 
The yellow moon is on her way 
Wi a her glinting starry train ™ 
The moment dear to love an me— 
The happy moment now is near, 
‘When by our lonely trysting tree, 
I ll meet my lov d Eliza dear 


a ae 
~ 
—” 3 


‘Where mild the vernal mornings rise, 
An meck the summer e enings fa 
‘Where soft the breese of autumn sighs, 
An light the blasts o winter blaw 
Where Keithock winds her wavy stream, 
By birken tree an blooming thorn 
Of love an bliss we fondly dream, 
Till often dawns the early morn 


Her voice like warbled music sweet, 
Would lead the minstrels of the grove \ 
Her form, where a the graces meet ' 
‘Would melt the caldest heart to love, 


Her wistfa look, an winning smile, ae 
So aweetly fain, eo chastely gay 
Would sorrow s mirkest hour beguile, ¢ 
And chase the deepest grief away an 
a 
My lov d Elisa! wert thou mine! J 
My ain endear d—endearing wife 


How blest! around thy heart to twine, 
Ina the changing scones of life 
Though beauty, fancy, rapture files 
When age his chilling touch imparts; 
Yet time, while breaking other ties, 
‘Will closer bind our hands and hearts. 
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f @h, Poverty. ra 


[From a small volume of * Scottish Songs, by Aruxarper Humes,” published at London in 1885 — 
Air, “‘ The Posie ’] 


- Exiza was a bonnie lass, an’ O, she lo’ed me weel ,— My 
: Bic love as canna find a tongue, but only hearts can feel, 4 
+) But I was poor, her father doure, be wadna look on me— 
Qs Oh, poverty ' oh, poverty! that love should bow to thee. re 
a I went unto her mother, an’ I argued, an’ I fleeched, 
4. I spak’ o° love an’ honesty, an mair an’ mair beseech’d est 
ne } But she was deaf to a’ my grief, she wadna look on me— 
? Oh, poverty' oh, poverty ' that love should bow to thee. = 
ees I nenst went to her brother, an’ I told him a’ my pain 
Oh, he waa wae, he tried to say, but it was a’ in vain, 
Though he was weel in love himsel , nae feeling he'd for me— 
Ob, poverty! oh, poverty ' that love should bow to thee 
6 
‘ 
Re Oh, wealth, it makes the fool a sage, the knave an honest man, as 
An’ cankered grey locks young again, gin he ha’e gear an’ lan 
To age maun beauty ope her arms, though wi’ a tearfu' e’e— 
a Ob, poverty! oh, poverty! that love should bow to thee. 
) 
\ But wait a wee, O love is slee, and winna be said nay; 
F It breaka a’ chains except its ain, but it maun ha’e its way, 
on Auld age was blind, the priest was kind—now happy as can be, > 
Oh, poverty! oh, poverty! we re wed in spite o thee. \ 
\ aioe 
} ae 
if Gp Wesste. at 
5° : 
* J {Aumx, Husx—Air, “The Posie.” This song, set to a beautiful air, was published in “Th: -* 
~ Monthly Repository” for May, 1834 } \ \ 
ww 
1 My Beasie, O, but look upon these bonnie budding flowers, wh 
aa O, do na they remember thee o’ childhood’s happy hours, 7 
os ‘When we upon this very hill sae aft did row an’ play, : 
preg An’ thou wert like the morning sun, an’ life a nichtless day z 
a 
\ The gowans—they were bonnie—how I’d pu’ them from the stem, L 
2 An’ rin in noisy blythesomeness to thee, my Bess, wi’ them, 
An’ place them in thy white, white breast, for which thou dst smile on me. 
O I saw nae mair the gowans then—then saw I only thee. ( 
: 2 Like twa falr roses on a tree, we flourished an’ we grew; us 
ad An’ as we grew our loves grew too, for fecling was their dew. *y 
[ wy How aft thou'dst thraw thy wee bit arms in love about my neck, ae 
( if An’ breathe young vows, that after years o’ sorrow ha'e na brak. \ 
? ks 
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« 
: ‘ We'd raise our lisping voices in auld Colla’s melting lays, 
ms) An’ aing that tearfu’ tale about Doon's bonnie banks an’ braes, 
are } But thocht na we o’ banks an’ braes, except thac at our feet— 
{ Like yon wee bird, we sang our sang, yet kent na that ‘twas sweet. 
O, ia na this a joyous day? kind Nature s breathing forth 
\ In gladness an’ in loveliness owre a’ the wide wide earth, 
ts The hnties, they are lilting love, on 1lka bush an’ tree 
¥ 1 O, may eic Joys be ever felt, my Bess, by thee an’ me 
4 Cs 
$ 
¢ Ifa 
Bonnie Aggte Lang. 
Wy ? 
be [JaAmus Macponal D —Here first printed. Music by Mr. James Ferguson, Edinburgh.] 


) = . 
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On ere we part, my heart leaps hie, to sing ae bonnie sang, 
About my ain sweet lady-love, my darling Aggie Lang, 

It is na that her cheeks are like the blooming damask rose, 
It us na that her brow is white as stainless Alpine snows, 
It is na that ber lochs aro black as ony raven s wing, 

Nor is’t her e’e o’ winuing glee, that mak’s me fondly sing 


But oh! her heart s a bonnie well that gushes fresh an’ free 

© maiden love, an’ happiness, and a’ that sweet can be, 

Though saft the sang 0’ simmer winds—the warbling o' the stream, 
The carolling o’ joyous birde--the murmur o’ a dream,— 

I'd rather hear ae gentle word frae Aggie’s angel tongue, 

For weel I ken her heart is mine,—the fountain whar it sprung 


Yestreen I met her in a glen about the gloamin’ hour, 

The moon was rising o'er the trees, the dew begemm d ilk flouir, 
The weary winds were hush’d asleep, an’ no a sough cam’ nigh, 
E’en frae the waukrife stream that ran, in silver glintin’ by 

I pressed her milkwhite han’ in mine—she smil’d as angela smile, 
But ah ! frae me, her tale o’ love, this warld maunna wile 


1 saw the allver light o' heaven fa’ on her bonnie brow, 

An’ glitter on the hinney blabs upon her cherry mou’; 

T saw the lily moonbeams stcal the redness o' the rose, 

An’ aleep upon her downy cheek in beautiful repose — 

The moon rose high, the stream gaed by, but aye she amiled on me, 
An’ what she wadna breathe in words she tauld it wi’ her e’e. 


I ve sat within a palace hall amid the grand an’ gay, 

I ve listen d to the carnival o’ merry birds in May, 

I ve been in Joyous companies—the wale o’ mirth an’ glee, 

An’ danced in nature's fairy bowers by mountain, lake, and lea 
But never has this heart o’ mine career’d in purer pride, 

As in that moonlit glen an’ bower, wi’ Aggie by my side. 
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ea 4 
A Netdpath. 
[James Munrnar.—Here first printed.—Tune, “‘ Katy Tyrell ] 
Ow the green banks of Neidpath, whilst pensively roaming, 


> {) To mark the dull shadows that cmep o er the plain, | 
I count the lang hours, and I sgh for the gloaming, 


te 

C 

4 
a eer 


+ 
na 
.Y 
see 


t For then I shall meet with my Anna again. 


ee: Il watch when the swain to his cottage is wending, 
an, T'll watch when the bird gangs to sleep on the tree, , 
I'll watch when the shadows of eve are deacending, t 


And then, dearest Anna, I ll hasten to thee. 
"Twas lang ere I tauld, though I loved her ao dearly, 


‘Twas lang ere I ventured my lassie to woo, « 
ik , ‘Twas lang ere my heart felt she loved ao sincerely, 
But sighs reveal secrets of love that is truc. 


And dark cares may gather—but care shanna fear me, 
The storms of misfortune undaunted I'll see , 
I 11 smile when they frown, for if Anna be near me, 
24 They ll cease neath the hight of her love-beaming 6 ec. 





rm isabel. 
[Jamzs Murray.—Here first printed.—Tune, “The brier bush } 


O, wEary fa’ that little fairie, our Isabell— 
Q, plague be on that wilfu’ fairie, our Isabell ; 

| Tor although we bke the lassio weel—and that she kens hersel — 
Yet ower the border, right or wrang, will our Isabell. 


O, we li seldom get a sang at e’en, and scarce a tune avn, ad 
Sae we may sit and hing our lugs when she gangs awa , 

t For little Bessie winna croon, and Johnnie scarcely craw, “ 
They'll be sae dowf and dowic soon when she gangs awa’. 


J 
dy The sky that smiles ane fuur at morn, ere night may be overcast , 
> Sae our dearest pleasures fade away, and downa langer last “ 
2 And it ser's us nought to sit and fret, whatever may befa’— 
But, guidsake, wha wad e er ha’e thought o’ her gaun awa. 


t O, we've canker’d folk and canny folk in our house at hame, 
And some that scarce dow bide a joke in our house at hame, 
And we'd ower the border ane and a’, if ever wo heard tell 
That ony birkie daur d to gloom at our Isabell. 


W O, weary fa’ that little fairio, our Tsabell— ( 
‘i: O, plague be on that wilfu’ fairie, our Isabell ; ‘Ps 
‘pe For although we like the gipsie mair than ony tongue can tell, a 


Yet, ower the border, right or wrang, will our Isabell 
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Shere was a lags. A 


(Turs song, which is remarkable for its beauty 
nrd ballad lke slmpheity, Birns wrote to the 
tune of‘ Bonnie Jcan,’ and sent it to Thomson for | 
his collection Thomson inacrted it, but adapted 
st to the tune of “ Wille was a wanton wag 
‘lhe heroine was Miss Jean Maomurdo (afir 
wards Mrs Crawford) eldest daughter of John 
Macmurdo, Esq of Drumlanrig “T have not 


: painted her, says the poet, “in the rank which 


she holds in life, but in the dress and character of 
acottager } 


TreRR was a lass, and she was fair, 
At kirk and markct to be seen, 
‘When a the farrest mails were met, 

The fairest maid was bonnie Jean 


And aye she wrought her mammie s wark, 
And aye she sang sae merrilie 

The bliithest bird upon the bush 
Had ne cr a lighter heart than she 


But hawks will rob the tender joys 
That bless the little intwhite s nest 

And frost will blight the fuircst flowors 
And love will break the soundest rest 


Young Robie was the brawest lad, 
The flower and pride ofa the glen; 

And he had owsen, sheep, and kye, 
And wanton naigies ninc or ten 


He gned wi Jeante to the tryate, 
He danc d wi Jcanie on the down, 
And lang ere witless Jeanie wist, 
Her beart was tint, her peace was stown 


Asin the bosom o the stream, 
The moon beam dwells at dewy een, 
So trembling, pure, was tender love, 
‘Within the breast o bonnie Jean 


And now she works her mammie s wark, 
And aye she sighs wi’ care and pain, 
Yet wist na what her ail might be, 
Or what wad mak her weel again 


But did na Jeanie « heart loup light, 
And did na jcy blink in her ce, 
Au Robie tauld a tale o love, 
Aceenin on the lly lea ? ¥ 


we nt? = 


The sun was sinking In the west, 
The birds sang swect in ilka grove 

His cheek to her a he fondly preat, 
And whisper d thus his tale o love 


O Jeanie fair, I lo e thee dear 
O canst thou think to fancy me! 

Or wilt thou leave thy mammie s cot 
And learn to tent tho farms wi me« ? 


L 
At barn or byre thou shalt na drudge, F) 
Or naething else to trouble thee 
But stray amang the heather-bells, 
And tent the waving corn wi me 


Now what could artless Jeanie do ? 
She had nae will to say him na 

At length she blush d a sweet consent 
And love was aye between them twit 


Sly jo Panet. 


(Ture appears in Ramsays Tea Table Misccl 
lany, but 13 probably of older date The tune f 
* My jo Janet 
“The Keeking Glass ] 


18 in some old authorities call a 


Sweet sir, for your courtessc 
When ye come by the Bass then 
Yor the love ye bear to me, 
Buy me a keekin glass, then 
Keck into the draw well, 


Janet, Janet, wd 
There ye ll see your bonnie sell, 
My jo Janet 
1 
Keekin in the draw well clear, \ 


What if I fa in, er? 
Then a my kin will aay and swear 
I droun 4 myvell for sin mr 
Haud the better by the brae, is 
Janct, Janct, 
Haud the better by the brace, 
My jo Janct 


Gude sir, for your courtesie, 
Comin through Aberdeon, the , 
For the love ye bear to me, ’ 
Buy me a pair o sheen, then. 4 
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ties Clout the auld—the new are dear, 4 Bad will I be so bereft, 
™ Janet, Janet, Nancie, Nancie, 
) Ae pair may gain ye hauf a year, Yet I'll try to make a eluft, 4 
My jo Janet. My spouse Nancie, 
But, what if, dancin’ on the green, My poor heart then break it must, 
\! And skippin’ like a maukin, My last hour I m near it, } 
They should see my clouted sheen, When you lay me in the dust, { 
’ Of me they will be tauk.n’. Think—think how you will bear It. 
\ Dance aye lnigh, and late at e’en, I will bope and trust in Heaven, ’ 
Janet, Janet, Nancie, Nancic, 
\\ Syne a’ thenr fauts will no be seen, Strength to bear it will be given, 
Rs ; My jo Janct. My spouse Nancie. 
¥ 4 Kind sir, for your courtesie, Well, mr, from the silent dead, 
} When ye gae to the croas, then, Still 1 1 try to daunt you, 
. For the love ye bear to me, Ever round your midnight bed 
7 Buy me a paem’ horse, then Horrid spirites shal) haunt you. 
\ Pace upon your spinnin’ wheel, 1 ll wed another bke my dear 
Janet, Janet, | Nancle, Nancie ; 
Pace uy on your spinnin’ wheel, | Then all hell will fly for fear, 
oF, My Jo Janet. My spouse Nancie ' ; 
{ ~ 
My spinnin’ wheel is auld and stiff, ——— 
The rock o’t winna stand, sir, ; 
To keep the temper-pin in tiff 
foo aceare peat chelate Loudon’s bonnte twooods. 
Mak’ the best o t that ye can, 
Janct, Janet, (Warrren by Ropart Taxnanizy, and at to 
; But like it never wale a man, music by R. A. Smith. Loudon castle, in Avr 
“ My yo Janet shire, with its luxuriant woods, 1s the locality “* 


here celebrated, and the song was composed early 
in the present century, in 1805 or somewhat later, 

whcn the earl of Moira, afterwards marquis of 
/ Hastings, was commander-in-chicf of the forces in 


, Xp Spouse, Nancy. Scotland, and universal preparations were mak- 
ing for active service abroad. His lordship was 


eee] 


3 


marnied in 1804 to Flora Muir Campbell, in her | ‘ 
[Writrzn by Burna for Thomson’s collection, || own right, Countess of Loudon—and the song 1s } 
, {0 the tune of “ My jo Janct.”] supposed to depict the parting of the soldier and 
6 his young bride. Nothing could exceed its popu- 
yal Huseanp, husband, cease your strife, larity during many years of the war, and it is still =. 
off Nor longer idly rave, mr, a favourite. In 1816, while Governor-General of 
Though I am your wedded wife, India, the earl of Moira was created marquis of . 
*e Yet I'm not your slave, sir Hastinga he returned to England in 1923 or 33, a 
} One of two must still oby, and visited Loudon castle, but died at Malta in 
Nancie, Nancie; 1834, of which place he had been appointed govcr- r= 
; Is it man or woman, say, nor. The late unfortunate Flora Hastings was ‘ 
My spouse Nancie? daughter of this nobleman.) 
} r If ‘tis still the lordly word, Lovponr’s bonnie woods and braes, 7 7 
wat Service and obedience , I maun leave them a’, lassie, Sy 
. I'll desert my sovereign lord, Wha can thole when Britain's faes ‘ 
And eo good-bye allegiance ' ¥ Would gi'e to Britons law, lassie? > 
Ve 
po VX 
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at « 
- Wha would shun the fleld o danger? A Betty, lassie say t thysell, 
‘Wha to fame would hve a stranger? Though thy dame be ill to shoe 4 | 
fe } Now when Freedom bids avenge her, Turst we I! buckle, then we li tell, 
Wha would shun her ca , lassie 2 Let her flyte, and syne come to 
> Loudon s bonnie woods and braes, What significs 2 mother s gloom, 
ra Hae seen our happy bridal days, ‘When love and kisses come in play ? 
} And gentle hope shall soothe thy was, Should we wither in our bloom, } 
ny When I am far awa , lassie And in simmer mak nae hay? a 
‘ Hark the ewelling bugle rings, Bonny Jad, I carena by, 
Yielding Joy to thee, laddie , Though I try my luck wi thee, 
* But the dolefu bugle brings Since ye are content to tle 
Waefu thochta to me, laddic The half mark bridal band wi me 
, Lancly I may climb the mountain, Ill slip hame and wash my feet, 
Nie Lancly stray bouside the fountain, And steal on lincns fair and clean , 
mi Still the weary moments counting, Syne at the trysting place we ll meet, 
t, Yar trae love and thee, laddie To do but what my dame has done 
Ower the gory fields o war, 
bh Where Vengeance drives his crimson car, Now my lovely Betty gives 
t Thou It maybe fa , frae me afar, Consent in sic a heartsome gate, 
And nance to close thy ee, laddic It moe frae a my care rehoves, 
And doubts that gart me aft look blate 
Oh resume thy wonted smile, Then ict us gang and get tho grace 
Uh, suppicss thy fears, lassie For they that have an appetite 
Glorious honour crowns the toil Should eat, and lovers should embrie. 
That the solder ahares, lassie If these be faulta, tis nature s wyte ‘ 
Heaven will shield thy faithful lover, 
Till the vengeful strife is over 
Then we 1 meet, nae mar to sever, — 
‘Lil the day we dee, lassie 
Midst our bonnie woods and braes 
: We ll spend our peaceful happy days, al 
As blythe s yon lohtsome lamb that pla s Someb odp. 
On Loudon s flowcry lea, lassie 
(Wruiren by Burns f r Johnsons Muscum 
— Burns, it will be seen, borrowed two or three lincs 
i fiom the opening stanza of the old verses ogg, ; 
¢ in his Jacobite Relics, gives a version of the song 
f os Somebody. in which the “Somebody is made to mean the 
dethroned Stuart, but it 1s clearly a fabrication } 
(Tre following are the old verses to the now 
{J popular tune of “ Somebody They appear in Mv heart is sair—I daurna tell— 
the Tea Table Miscollany without signature, and My heart 1s salr for somebody, \ 
are probably ty Ramsay himself ] T could wake a winter night, 
*, tor the sake of somebody wt 
af | kor the sake of somebody, Ochon, for somebody! } 
J or the sake of somebody, Och hey, for somebody ' 
. I could wake a winter nicht, I could range the warld round, 
For the sake of somebody For the sake of somebody 
} I am gaun to seek a wife, 
ue fam gaun to buy a plaidy, Ye powers that sinile on virtuous Jove, ‘I 
T have three stane 0 woo, O, sweetly smile on somebody ° 
Oarline, is thy daughter ready ? Frae ilka danger keep him free, 
at | For the sake of somebody, &c y And send me safe my somebody \? 
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q 
7 Ochon, for somebody 4 To ridc to kirk and bridal, _ 
: Och hey, for somebody ! And round about the town, 
/ I wad do—what wad I not ?>— Stand about, ye fisher jauds, t 
For the sake of somebody And gie my gown room ! 
— Ill gar our gudeman trow 
1 ll tak the fing strings, | ~ 
’ If he winna buy to me 4 
Hesate o’ the Pell. sh cota ec 
Ane for ilka finger, 
e {Warrran by Wiru1am Oamznon Music ty And twa for ilka thoom ; 
Matthew Wilson J} Stand about, ye fisher yauds ‘ 


And gie my gown room 
On! bright the beaming queen o night 


r Shines in yon Aowery vale, 1) gar our gudeman trow 
And softly sheds her silver hght | That I m gaun to die, 
O cr mountain path and dale If he winna feo to ma 
Short is the way, when light s the hcart, Valets twa or three, 
That s bound in love s soft spell, To bear my train up frae the dirt 
SaeIllawa to Armadale, And ush me through the t wn 
To Jessie o tho Dell Stand about, ye fisher jauds, 


And gie my gown roo n 
We ve pu ed the primrose on the braes, 


Beside my Jessie s cot 
We ve gather d nuts, we vo gathcr d slaca, —— 
In that sweet rural spot 
The wee short hours Janced mermly, 
Like lambhins on the fell, 
Ag if they in d in joy wi me, Wame, dame, jame, 
ae And Jessie o the Dell . 
There s nane to me wi her can vie, [Conrriscorep by AuLaw CunvixcHaAm to 
IN love her till I dee, Cromek s Remains of Nithsdale and Gallowsy 
For she 8 sac sweet, and bonnic, aye, Song, where it Is said to be yrinted from a copy 
And kind as kind can be found in Burnsa Common Place Book In the 
This night in mutual kind en brace introduction to the Fortunes of Nigii, itwill be ; 
™ O wha our Joys can tell! remembered, Sir Walter Scott speaks of this song 
Then I ll awa to Armadale, in the most laudatory terms } 


To Jessie o the Dell 

Hame hame'! hame! O hame fan wad I be! 

O, hame, hame, hame, to my ain ccuntris ! geil 
When the flower is i the bud, and the leaf is on Nw 


% the tree 
i ’ 
. ? The lark shall sing me hame to my ain countne = « 
HU Gav Our Gudeman, Hame, hame, hame! O hame fuin wad I be e 
O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie i 


{An old ditty preserved in a small collection 
calicd “ The Ballad Book, ' printed at Edinburgh || The green haf loyalties beginning now to fa 


, 183k] The bonnie white roee 1¢ 18 withering an 4 
But we Il water t wi the blude of usurping tvran- { 

uf Isy gar our gudeman trow mie, 
oY I ll sell the ladle, And fresh it shall blaw in my ain countrie 7. 

wy If he winna buy to me Hame, hame, hame! O hame fain wad I he 
yr) A bonnie nde saddle, ¥ O hame, hame, hame, to my ain couvtrie : 3 
~ | a 
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© theres nocht now frae ruin my countrie can ® And now, a widow, I must mourn 


save, 
Rut the keys o kind heaven, to open the grave, 
Ihat a the noble martyrs, who tlicd for loyaltic, 
May rise again and fight for their ain countric 
Hlame, hame, hame! 0 hame fain wad I be 
« bame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie 


The great now ore gane, wha attempt d to gave 
The greon grass is growing abunc their graves 
Yet the sun through the mirk seems to promise 
to me 
1 11 shine on ye yet in your an countrie 
ame, hame, hame hame fain wad I be 
O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie 


Hohn Wiahlandmnn. 


[ln a forms the “Raucle Carlines song in 
DB oxnsa Jolly Beggars Lt 18 given in the fifth 
1 lume cf George Thomson s collection to the 
tinc of ‘The Wmtt Cockade Others adapt it 
te the tune of ‘‘O an ye were dead, guidman ] 


A Hic ann lad my love was born, 

ibe Lawland laws he held in scorn 

But he still was fa thful to his clan, 

My gallant, braw John Highlandman ! 
Sing hey, my braw John Highlandmau} 
8 ng ho, ny lraw John Highlandman 
There s not a lad in a the lani, 
‘Was rratch for my John Highlandman ' 


With hus philabeg and tartan plaid, 
And gude clayn ore down by his aide, 
the Indies hearts he did trcpan, 

4 y gallant braw John Highlandman 


‘We ranged a from Tweed to Apey 
And hed like lords and ladies gny 
loraTu land face he feared none, 
My gallant braw John Highlandman 


They banish d him beyond the sea, 
But, ert the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheeks the pearls ran, 
Embracing my John Highlandman 


But, och! they catched him at the Inst, 
And bound him in a dungeon fast, 
My curse upon them every one, 


/ They ve hang d my braw John Highlandman' 
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¥ Farewell to the lad I shall ne er see again 
i Fm 
Ni ae aie 


one, Marae } 
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Departed joys that ne er return, “4H 
No comfort but a hearty can 4 
When I think on John Highlandmuan 

Ve 


\, 


Ghe White Cockade. 


(Tux f lowing are the old Jacobite versestothe 
popular tune of “The White Cockade ] 


Mv love was born in Aberdeen, 
The bonniest lad that 6 er was seen ? 
But now he makes our hearta fu sad— 
Hes tacn the field wi his white cockadc 
O, hea a ranting, roving blade 
O, he s a brisk and a bonny lad! 
Lk tide what may my heart is glad 
To see my lad wi hs white cockade 


O, leeze me on the philnbeg, 

The hairy hough, and garter d leg! 
But aye the thing that glads my ce 
Is the white cockade aboon thi bree 


TI sel] my rock, 1°1! acll my reel, 

My rippling kame and spinning whe! 
To Luy my lad a tartan plaid, 

A braidsword and a white cockade 


Il sell my rokely and my tow, 

My gude gray mare and hawket cow 

That cv ry loyal Buchan lad 

May tak the field wi his white cockade t 


Lament of flora QU'Morals . 


[Worns by James Hoca Music arranged \y 
Neil Gow, Jun J 7 


Far over the hills of the heather s0 green 
And down by the Corrie that sings to the aa, 
The bonny young Flora sat weeping her lane, 
The dc w on her plaid and the tear in her ee 
She Jook d at a boat with the breeses that swung, 
Away on the wave like a bird on the main 


And aye as it lessen d she sigh d and she sung { 
“ Farewell to the lad I shall ne cr see again ; 
Farewell to my hero, the gallant and young ~ \ 
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‘ The moorcock that craws on the brows 0 Ben-& A soldier has honour and bravery, O 


Connal, 
He kens 0 his bed in a sweet mossy hame, 
The eagle that soars o er the cliffs of Clan Ronald, 
Unawed and unhunted his eiry can claim, 
The solan can sleep on his shelve on the shore 
The cormorant roost on his rock of the sea 
But oh! there 1s ane whose hard fate I deplore, 
Nor house, ha , nor hame, in his country has he 
The conflict is past, and our name is no more, 
There s nought left but sorrow for Scotland an 
me. 


* The targets torn from the arms of the ust, 
The helrret is cleft on the brow of the brave, 
Thc claymore for ever in darkness must rust 
But red is the sword of the stranger and slave 
The hoof of the horse, an the foot of the proud, 
Have trod o er the plumes on the bonnet 0 blue 
Why slept the red bolt in the breast of the cloud, 
When tyranny revelled in the blood of the true ? 
Farewell, my young hero, the gallant and good 
The crown of thy father 1s torn from thy brow 


DHumbarton’s Mrume. 


(Tre appears in the first vol of the Tea Table 
Miscellany, (1794) Nothing is known of the 
author The song does not relate to the drums 
of thc garrison of Dumbarton on the Clyde, (as 
many suppose it does,) but toa British regiment, 
called, as was then the custom, after ite first 
commander, the Earl of Dumbarton, Dumbarton s 
vegsment The Earl was attached to the Stuart 
family, and died an exile in France in 1692 ] 


Duxsantor’s drams beat bonnie, 0, 
When they mind me of my dear Johnnie, 0 
How happie am I 
‘When my soldier is by, 
While he kisses and blesses his Annie, 0 
Tis a soldier alone can delight me, 0, 
For his graceful looks do invite me, O, 
Whilc guarded in his arms, 
Til fear no war's alarms, 


Unacquainted with rogues and their knavery, 0, 
He minds no other thing t 
But the ladies or the king 

For every other care is but slavery, O 


Then Ill be the captain s lady, O, | 
Farewell all my friends and my daddy 0 

I 1! wait no more at home, 

But 111] follow with the drum, 
And whene er that beata I ll be ready, O 
Dumbarton s drums sound bonnie, U, 
They are spnghtly hke my dear Johnnie, 6 

How happy shall I be 

When on my soldier s knee, 
And he kisses and blesses his Annie, 0 


The Old Man’s Song. 


[Warrrex by the Rev Jonx Sxmegr to the 
tune of ‘ Dumbartons Drums. The picture 
here drawn of contented old age was one realized 
in the venerable author s own life } 


O' why should old age so much wound us © ? 
There 1s nothing in t all to confound us, () 
For bow happy now am I, 
With my old wife sitting by, 
And our bairns and our oyes all around us, 0 
We began in the world wi naething, 0, 
And we've jogged on and toiled for the ae thing 
We made use of what we had, 
And our thankfa hearts were glad, 
When we got the bit meat and the clathing 0 


We have hved all our lifetime contented 0 


| Since the day we became first acquainted, ( 


It’s true we've been but poor, 
And we are 20 to this hour 


Yet we never pined nor lamented, O 


We ne er thought o schemes to be wealthy, 0, 

By wavs that were cunning or stealthie, 0, 
Tut we always had the bliss— ' 
And what farther could we wiss ?— 


Neither danger nor death shall e er fright me, 0 To be phased wi ourselves and be healthy, 0 


My love is a handsome laddue, 0, 
Gentee}, but ne’er foppish nor gaudy, 0 
Though commissions are dear, 
Yet I 1) buy him one this year, 
Tor he I] serve no longer a caddie, O 


What though we canna boast of our guineas ), { 
We have plenty of Jockies and Jeanies, 0, " 
And these, I m certain, are 
More desirable by fr, 


{y Than a pock full of poor yellow stcenies, ? \ 
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“14 We havo seen many a wonder and ferle, O, & Far ha’e I ridden, 
f ‘Of changes that almost are yearlie, O, And muckle hao 1 seen, 
} Among rich folks up and down, But a saddle on a milk-cow 
Both in country and in town, Baw I never nane. 
; Who now live but serunply and barely, 0 Our gudeman cam’ hame at e'en, 
- a hame cam’ he 
Then why should people brag of prosperity, U ? An : ’ 
+ A atraitened life, we eee, is no rarity, O, sa a pair o eoebatete 
; Indeed, we've been in want, one ian boots _ me 
And our living been but scant, at's 2 mars ae ow. 
Yet we never were reduced to nced charity, O Pa What = rete ri ‘. 
In this house we first came tegether, O, elalivee ae chiki : 
‘Where we've long been a father and mother, 0, it tals the Meni o’ me 
c And though not of stone and lime, Pest ae am : 
+ ana haan 10 aE ede 
ie oO , 
E And 1 hope we shall never need anither, Aad Winder matic ie! 
And when we leave this habitation, O, Ita but a pair of water-stuups, 
Yi We Ii depart with a good commendation, O, The cooper sent sf we 
. We'll go hand in hand, I wiss, Water-stoups' quo’ he 
To a better house than this, Ay, water-stoups, quo’ she 
, Tomake room for the next generation, O Fur ha'e I ridden, 
{ * Jhen why should old age 80 much wound us, 0? And muckle ha’e I seen, 
here 18 nothing in’t all to confound us, 0 ? But saller-spurs on water-stoups 
For how happy now an I, Saw I never nane. 
‘ With my auld wife mtting by Our gudeman cam’ hame at een 
I , nd our bairns and our oyes all around us, 0! Mea hame cam’ he, : 
) ees And there he saw a siller sword, 
/ Where nae sword should be 
. § ‘What's this now, gudewift ? 
®@ur gudeman cam’ hame. WinGwint ies 
O how cam' this sword here 
{Tas highly humorous old ditty is preserved in Without the leave o' me > 
the second edition of David Herd s collection, 1776 A sword! quo’ she, 
Johnson recovered the tune from the singing of an Ay, & sword, quo’ he. 
4 old hair-dresser in Edinburgh, and published it Ye auld blind dotard carle, 
I for the first time in the 5th vol. of his Museum ] And b'inder mat ye be! 
/ It’s but a parridge-spurtk, 


Ovr gudeman cam’ hame at e en, 
And hame cam’ he, 
And there he saw a saddle-horse, 
‘Where nae horse should be 
Oh, how cam’ this horse here ? 
How can this be? 
How cam’ this horse here, 
Without the leave o’ mc ? 
A horse! quo’ she, 
Ay, a horse, quo’ he. 
Ye auld blind dotard carie, 
And blinder mat ye be ! 
Tts but a bonnie milk-cow, 
My mither sent to me. 
A milk-cow | quo’ he; 
Ay, a milk-cow, quo’ she. 
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My minnie sent to me. 
A parridge-spurtle! quo he 
Ay, & parridge-spurtie, quo she. 
Wer), far ba'e J ridden, 
And muckle ha‘e I seen ; 
Yut siller-banded parridge-spurties 
Saw I never nane. 


Our gudeman cam’ hame at e’en, 
And hame cam’ he, 

And there he spied a powder's wig, 
Where nae wig should be. 

What's this now, gudewife ? 
What's this I see? 

How cam' this wig here, 
Without the leare o' me 
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A wig! quo she 
Ay, 8 wig, quo he 
Ye auld blind dotard carle, 
And blinder mat ye be! 
Tis naething but a clocken hen 
My minme sent to me 
A elocken hen! quo he 
Ay, a clocken hen, quo she 
Far hae I ridden, 
And muckle hae I seen, 
But powder on a clocken hen 
Saw I never nane 


Our gudeman cam hame ate n 
And hame cam he, 
Ani there be saw a muckle cout 
‘Where nae coat should be 
How cam this coat here ? 
How can this be 2 
How cam this coat here, 
Without the leave o m¢ > 
A coat! quo she 
Ay, a coat, quo he 
Ye auld blind dotard enrle, 
And blinder mat ye be 
Its but a pair o blankets 
My minnie sent to me 
Blankets! quo he 
Ay, Hankets, quo she 
Tar hae I mdden, 
And muckle hae I see: 
Hut buttons upon blankets 
Saw I never nane! 


Ben gaed our gudeman, 
And ben gaed he 
And there he spied a sturdy man, 
Where nae man should be 
He oweam this man here? 
How can this be ? 
How cam this man here 
Without the leave o me? 
A man! quo she 
Ay, Aman, quo he 
Puir blind body, 
And biinder mat you Le 
It s but a new milkin maid 
My mither sent to me 
A maid! quo he 
Ay, & maid, quo she 
Far hae I ridden, 
And muckle hae I seen, 
But lang bearded maidens 
Saw T never nane 
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Ghe Wirks of Inbermay. 


[Tre first two stanzas of this song are ly 
Davip Marxzt (born 1714 died 1765 ) the other 
stanzas are generally asembed to the Riv Arex 

| Brick, minister of Kirknewton (born 1713 died 
1786) Mallets verses appeared in the Orpheus 
Caledontus, where they are directed to be sung 
to a Scotch tune, The Birks of Endermav 
They are also given with the three additional 
stanzas, in the 4th vol of the Tea Table Misoel 
lany “‘Invermay, mys Mr Robert Chambers, 

18a small woody glen, watered by tho nvulet 

| Mav, which there jolns the river Earn It 18 
about five miles above the bridge of Earn, and 
nearly nine from Perth The scatof Mr Belechcs 
the proprietor of this poetical region, and wh 
takes from it his territorial deaignati n, stands at 
the bottom of the glen Both mdes of the little 
vale are completely wooded, chiefly with birches 
and it is altogether, in point of natural loveliness 
ascene worthy of the attenton of the amatory 
muse The course of the May is so sunk among 
rochs, that it cannot be gcen, but it can easily be 
traced in its progress by another sense The pecu 
Nar sound which 1t makes in rushing through one 
particular part of its narrow, rugged, and tortuous 
channel, has occamoned the descriptive appclla 
tion of the Hume Bumble to be attached to that 
quarter of the vale Invermay may be at once 
and correctly described as the fairest: possible } ttle 
miniature specimen of cascade scenery } 


TE smiling morn, the breathing spnng, 
Invites the tunefo birds to sing 

And, while they warble from the spray 
Love melts the universal lay 

Tet us, Amanda, tumely wise, 

Like them, improve the hour that fhes, 
And in soft raptures waste the day, 
Among the birks of Invermay 


For soon the winter of the year, 
And age, life's winter, will appear, 
At this thy living bloom will fade, 
As that will strip the verdant shade 
Our taste of pleasure then Is o'er, 
The feather d songsters are no more, 
And when they drop, and we deny, 
Adieu the birks of Invermay! 
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The laverocks, now, and lintwhites sing, 
The rocks around with echoes ring 

The mavis and the blackbird vie, 

In tuneful strains, to glad the day 

The woods now wear their summer suits 
To mirth all nature now invites 

Let us be blythsome, then, and gay, 
Among the birks of Invermay 


Behold the hilis and vales around, 
‘With lowing herds and flocks abound 
The wanton kids and frisking lambs 
Gambol and dance around their dams 
The busy bees, with humming noe, 
And all the reptile kind rqoice 

Let us, like them, then sing and play 
About the birks of Invermay 


Tiark, how the waters, as they fall, 
Loudly my love to gladness call 

The wanton waves sport in the beams, 
And fishes play throughout the streams 
The circling sun does now advance, 
And all the planets round him dance 
Let us as jovial be as they, 

Among the birks of Invermay 


Ah, the poor Shepherd. 


[Tars fine lyric is given In the frst vol of 
Ramsay s Tea Table Miscellany without any ag 
nature, but 1t 1s the production of the accom 
plished poet, Wiru1am Hamriton of Bangour 
(born 1704, died 1754) It was written to the 
tune of “ Galashiels, and will be found with the 
music in the second volume of Johnson’s Museum } 


For, oh! that form so heavenly fair 
Those languid eyes s0 sweetly smiling 

That artless bluch and modest air 
So fatally beguiling 

Thy every look, and every grace, 
So charm, whene er I view thee, 

T:ll death o ertake me in the chase 
Still will my hopes pursue thee 

Tl en, when my tedious hours are past 
Be this Inst t leasing given, 

Low at thy fect to breathe my last, 
And die in sight of heaven 


Rath’rine Ogie. 


[Or the author of this old song nothing 1s 
known, but it can be traced as far back as the 
days of Charles Il , before whom it was sung by 
John Abell of the chapel royal, a celebrated 
singer of the period Single sheets of it, with the 
music, were published in 1680 In the ‘ Pills to 
Purge Melancholy, pubbshed about twenty years 
later an inaccurate reprint of it 13 given, and alse 
another song to the same tuno, called ‘ kath rine 
Logic Ramsay e version of it in the Tea Table 
Miscellany differs only in a few words from the 
onginal, and 1s the one generally adopted ] 


As walking forth to view the plain, 
Upon a morning early, 
While May s sweet soont did cheer my ! rin 
From flowers which grew #0 rarely, 
T chanc & to meet a pretty maid, 
She shin d tho it was foggie 
Iaskd hername Kind ur, she said, 
My name js Kath rine Ogie 


I stood a while, and did admire, 


Au, the poor shepherd s mournful fate, 


3 
& When doom’d to love and doom d to languish, 


Nor dare disclose his anguish ! 


Q 10 bear the scornful fair one s hate, 
(i Yet eager looks and dying sighs 


e My secret soul discover, 


While rapture, trembling through mine eyes 


¢ 

C 

rvs Reveals how much I love her 

¢ 4 4} The tender glance, the reddening cheek, 
ve O erspread with rising blushes, 

{ A thousand various ways they speak 
* A thousand various wishes 

4| 
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To sce a nymph ao stately: 
So trish an air there did appear 
In a country maid 80 neatly 
Buch nat ral sweetness she display d, 
Like a lily in a bogie, 
Diana s self was ne er array d 
Like this same Kath rine Ogie 


Thou flow r of females, beauty s queen, 
‘Who sees thee sure must prize thee 
Though thou art drest in robes but mean 

Yet these cannot disguise thee, 
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Thy handsome alr and graceful look, 
Excels each clownish rogule ; 

Thou’rt match for laird, or lord, or duke, 
My charming Kath'rine Ogie. 


QO! were I but some shepherd swain, 
To feed my flock beside thee; 

At buchting-time to leave the plain, 
In milking to abide thee. 

I'd think myself a happier man, 
Wi’ Kate, my club, and dogie, 

Than he that hugs his thousands ten, 
Had I but Kathrine Ogie. 


Then I'd despise th’ imperial throne, 
And statesmen’s dang'‘rous stationa, 
I'd be no king, I'd wear no crown, 
I'd smile at conqu’ring nations, 
Might I caress, and still possess 
This lass of whom I'm vogie 
For they're but toys, and still look lesa, 
Compar'’d with Kath’rine QOgic. 


I fear for me is not decreed 
So fair, so fine a creature, 
‘Whose beauty rare makes her exceed 
All other works of nature. 
Clouds of despair surround my love, 
That are both dark, and foggle ; 
Pity my cage, ye Powers above! 
I die for Kath'rine Ogie. 


[Burns thought the words of “ Kath'rine 0 ~ 


unworthy of so beautiful an alr, and wrote his 
“Highland Mary” to the same tune. The story 
of Highland Mary is now familiar to all readers. 
In a letter to Thomson the poet says, ‘‘ The sub- 
ject of the song is one of the most interesting 
passages of my youthful days, and I own that I 
should be much flattered to see the verses set to 


an air which would ensure celebrity '’] 


Yx banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle o' Montgomery, 

Green be your woods, and fair your flow'rs, 
Your wters never drumiie ! 

There simmer first unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry ! 

For there I took the last fareweel 
Q° my sweet Highland Mary. 
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How sweetly bloom'd the gay green birk, 
Tow rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade, 
I clasp'd her to my bosom ! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew o'er me and my dearie; 
For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


Wi’ monie a vow, and lock'd embrac: , 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; 

And pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore ourselves asunder: 

But, oh ! fell death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower so early ! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


O pale, pale now those rosy lips 
I aft ha’e kiss’d sae fondly! 
And clos’d for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly; 
And mouldering now in silcnt dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


(Mary Mortgon. 


[Warirrrew by Burws early In life, and after- 





wards sent to Georgo Thomson, to be inserted 
in his collection, to the tune of “ Bide yo yet." 


| Hazlitt somewhere quotes the second stanza of 
i this song as ono of extreme beauty. ] 


O, Mary, at thy window be; 

It {a the wished, the trysted hour: 
Those smiles and glances let me sce 

That make the miser’s treasure poor, 
How blytheig wad I bide the stoure, 

A weary slave from sun to sun, 
Could I thé rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison! 


Yestreen, when to the stented string 
The dance gaed through the lichtit ha‘, 
To thee my fancy took its wing 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw. 
Though this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast 0’ a’ the town, 
T sigh’d, and said amang them a’, 
Ye are na Mary Morison. 
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0, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee ? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whaasce only faut is loving thee ? 
Tf love for love thou wilt na gi’e, 
At least be pity to me shown, 
A thocht ungentle canna be 
The thocht of Mary Morison. 


HPeante PMorrizon, 


(“ Jnanre Morrison,” by the late lamented 
WinuiAmM Moruerwett, was first published in 
Tait's Edinburgh Magazine, and was immediately 
hailed by all parties as one of the truest and tender- 
est effusions of the Scottish lyrical muse which mo- 
dern days have produced, Mr. Motherwell was a 
native of the Barony parish of Glasgow, where he 
‘was born on the 13th October, 1797. He long held an 
Official situation in Paisley as deputy Sheriff-clerk, 
but latterly became editor of the Glasgow Courier 
newspaper, which he conducted till his denth, 
which took place suddenly on the lst November, 
1835. His “‘ Poems, Narrative and Lyrical,” were 
published at Glasgow in 1832, 12mo.] 


I’vr wander'd cast, I've wander'd west, 
Through mony a weary way; 

But never, never, can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day! 

The fire that's blawn on Beltane e’en, 
May wee] be black gin Yule ; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond Juve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeanic Morrison, 
The thochts o' bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my e’en wi’ tears: 

They blind my e’en wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And aair and sick 1 pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 


"Twas then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
‘Twas then we twa did part; 

Sweet time—sad time ! twa bairns at schule, 
Twa Lairns, and but ae heart! 

"Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To leir itk ither lear; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remember’d ever matr. 


1 wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 
Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock’d in loof, 
What our wee heads could think ? 
When baith bent doun ower ac braid page 
Wi? ae buik on our knee, 
Thy lips were on thy leason, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


Oh mind ye how we hung our heads, 
Ifow cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’cr the schule-weans, laughin’, said, 
‘We cleek’d thegither hame ? 
And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 
(The echule then skail't at noon), 
When we ran aff to speel the braca— 
The brvomy briies o’ June ? 


My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ schule-time and o' thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life! Oh, mornin’ luvo! 
Oh, hchtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts, 
Like simmer blossoms, sprang ! 


O mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnaide, 
And hear its water croon; 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin’ o’ the wud, 
The throssil whusslit sweet. 


The throssil whusslit in the wud, 
The burn sung to the trees, 

And we, with Nature's heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies; 

And on the knowe abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness 0’ joy, till baith 
Wi very gladness grat! 


Aye, aye, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears trinkled down your check, 
Like dew-bends on a rose, yet nane 
{iad ony power to speak ! 
That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 
When frecly gush'd all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsung ! 
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I marvol, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I hn'e been to thee 

As closely twined wi' carilest thochts 
Ag ye ha’e been to me? 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine; 

Oh! say gin e’cr your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ Iangsyne ? 


I’ve wander'’d east, I’ve wandcr’d west, 
I've borne a weary lot; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 
Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way; 

And channels deeper as it rins 
The luve o’ life's young day. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sinder'd young, 

T’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue ; 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me! 


IGluesepedD Anne. 


{Writtrn by the celebrated Dr. Smonerr. 
The subject of these verses is thought to have been 
Miss Anne Lascelies, whom the author met with 
in the West Indies, and afterwards made his 
wife } 


Wuen the rough north forgets to howl, 
And ocean's billows cease to roll; 
When Lybian sands are bound in frost, 
And cold to Nova Zembla’s lost ; 

When heavenly bodies cease to move, 
My blue-eyed Anne I'll cease to love. 


No more shall flowers the meads adorn, 
Nor sweetness deck the rosy thorn, 

Nor swelling buds proclaim the spring, 
Nor parching heats the dog-star bring, 
Nor laughing lilies puint the grove, 
When blue-eyed Anne I cease to love. 


No more shal] joy in hope be found, 
Nor pleasures dance their frolic round, 
Nor love's light god inhabit earth, 
Nor beauty give the passion birth, 
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Nor heat to summer-sunshine cleave, 
‘When blue-eyed Nanny I deceive. 


‘When rolling seasons cease to change, 
Inconstancy forgets to range; 

When lavish May no more shall bloom, 
Nor gardens yield a rich perfume, 

When nature from her sphere shall start, 
Wl tear my Nanny from my heart. 


Such a parce! of rogues. 


(Warrren by Burns, for Johnson's Museum, 
to the tune of “Such a parcel of rogues in a na- 
tion.” The song refers to the disgraceful manner 
in which the union of Scotland with England 
was effectcd, by the bribery of many of the Scot- 
tish nobles. The beneficial effects of the Union 
were long in developing thernselves—indeed, for 
nearly the first fifty years, Scotland was positively 
injured by it; but, apart from this, Burns, like all 
true-hearted Scotsmen, could never think of the 
loss of his country’s independence without a sigh 


of regret.] 


Farewesr to a’ our Scottish fame, 
Fareweel our ancient glory; 

Fareweel even to the Scottish name, 
Sae fam'd in martial story! 

Now Aark rins o’er the Solway sands, 
And Tweed rins to the ocean, 

To mark where England's province stands: 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation ! 


What force or guile could not subdue, 
Thro’ many warhhe ages, 

1s wrought now by a coward few, 
For hireling traitors’ wages. 

The English steel we could disdain, 
Secure in valour’s station ; 

But English gold has been our bane: 
Such a parcel of rogucs in a nation ! 


O would, ere I had seen the day 
That treason thus could sell us, 

My auld grey head had lien in clay, 
Wi’ Bruce and loyal Wallace ! 

But pith and power, till my last hour 
1'll make this declaration, 

We're bought and sohi for English gold: 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation! 
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® where, tell me where. 


{‘Warrrxn for George Thomaon's collection by Mrs. Grant of Laggan, on the Marquis of Huntly’s 
departure for the continent with his regiment in 1799. Tune, “The Blue Bell of Scotland.”] 


On where, tcll me where, is your Highland laddie gone? 

O where, tell me where, is your Highland laddie gone ? 

He’s gone with streaming banners, where noble deeds are done, 
And my sad heart will tremble till he come safely home. 


O where, tell me where, did your Highland laddie stay ? 
O whore, tell me where, did your Highland Jaddie stay ? 
He dwelt beneath the holly trees, beside the rapid Spey, 
And many a blessing follow'd him, the day ho went away. 


O what, tell me what, does your Highland laddie wear ? 

O what, tell me what, does your Highland laddie wear ? 

A bonnet with a lofty plume, the gallant badge of war, 

And a plaid across the manly breast that yet shall wear a star. 


Suppose, ah suppose, that some cruel, cruel wound 

Should pierce your Highland laddie, and all your hopes confound ! 
The pipe would play a cheering march, the banners round him fly, 
The spirit of a Highland chief would lighten in his eye. 


But I will hope to see him set In Scotland's bonnie bounds, 

But I will hope to see him yet in Scotland’s bonnie bounds, 

His native land of liberty shall nurse his glorious wounds, 

While wide through all our Highland hills his warlike name resounds. 


[Tax following is another version of the song by an unknown hand.) 


O wrung, and O where, does your Flighland laddie dwell ? 

O where, and O where, does your Highland laddie dwell ? 

He dwells in merry Scotland, where the blue-bells sweetly smell, 
And oh, in my heart I love my laddie well. 


O what, lassie, what does your Highland laddie wear? 

O what, lassie, what does your Highland laddie wear ? 
A scarlet coat and bannet blue, with bonnie yellow hair; 
And nane in the warid can wi’ my love compare. 


O where, and O where, !s your Highland laddie gane? 

O where, and O where, is your Highland laddie gane? 

He's gone to fight for George, our king, and left us all alane; 
For noble and brave’s my loya) Highlandman, 
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O what, laseie, what, if your Highland lad be slain ? 

O what, lassic, what, if your Highland lad be slain ? 

O no! true love will be his guard, and bring him safe again: 
For I never could live without my Highlandman! 


O when, and O when, will your Highland lad come ha:ne ? 

O when, and O when, will your Highland lad come hams ? 
‘Whene’er the war is over, he'll return to me with fame; 

And I'll plait a wreath of flowers for my lovely Highlandman. 


O what will you claim for your constancy to him ? 

O what will you claim for your constancy to him ? 

I'll claim a priest to marry us, a clerk to say Amen; 
And 1'll ne’er part again from my bonnie Highlandinan. 


Ghe Scottish Wlue Wells. 


CWarirren by the late Cusnizs Dovnx SitteRyY. The Music by George Barker. | 


Ler the proud Indian boast of his jessamine bowers, 
His pastures of perfume, and rose-covered delis; 
While humbly I sing of those wild little flowers, 
The blue bells of Scotland, the Scottish blue bells. 


Wave, wave your dark plumes, ye proud sons of the mountah:, 
For brave is the chieftain your prowess who quells, 

And dreadful your wrath as the foam-flashing fountain, 

That calms its wild waves "mid the Scottish blue bells. 


Then strike the loud harp to the land of the river, 
The mountain, the valley, with all their wild spells, 
And shout in the chorus for ever and ever, 

The blue beils of Scotiand, the Scottish blue bells. 


Sublime are your hills when the young day is beaming, 

And green are your groves with their cool crystal wells, 

And bright are your broadswords, like morning dews gleaming 
On blue bells of Scotland, on Scottish blue bells. 


Awnke ! ye light fairies that trip o'er the heather, 
Ye mermaids, arise from your coralline cells, 

Come forth with your chorus all chanting together, 
The blue bells of Scotland, the Scottish blue bells. 


Then strike the loud harp to the land of the river, 
The mountain, the valley, with all their wild spells, 
And shout in the chorus for ever and ever, 

The blue bells of Scotland, the Soottish blue bells. 
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& native city a most respectable bookselling business, 
in company with Mr. Brash. He died in 184]. 
Only the first four of the following stanzas can be 
fairly attributed to him.) 


Hohn Anderson, mp {o. 


[Wairrsn by Burns in 1789, for Johnson's 
Museum, to a very old tune, called John Anderson, 
my jo. The original John Anderson, according 
to tradition, is said to have been the town-piper 
of Kelso. In Bishop Percy’s MS. book of ballads 
(a production of the middle of the 16th century) 
occur the following verses :— 


John Anderson, my joe, cum in as ye gae by, 
And ye sall get a sheip’s heid weel bahen in n pye; 
‘Weel baken in a pye, and a hagyis in a pat, 
John Anderson, my joe, cum in and ye's get that. 


And how doe ye, cummer? and how doe ye thrive ? 

And how many bairns hae ye? Cummer, I hae five. 

Are they to yourawin gudeman? Na,cummer,na— 

For three o’ them were gotten quhan Willie was 
awa’, 


The latter four lines, it will be obeerved, form a 
principal portion of the modern *‘ Nid, noddin’.”"} 


Joun ANDERGON, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent; 

But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw, 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 

And mony a canty day, John, 
‘We've had wi’ ane anither ; 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 

Aud we'll sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


[In a collection of “ Poctry, original and select- 
ed,” published in penny Nos. between the years 
1795 and 1798, by Messrs. Brash & Reid, Glasgow, 
and now very scarco, several additional stanzas 
to “John Anderson, my jo,” are given, which 
were probably from the pen of one of the partners, 
Mr. WitL1AM Rep, who, as we have already 
hinted at page 3, had a knack in eking out popu- 
lar ditties. Mr. Reid was born at Glasgow in 
1764, and for nearly thirty years carried on in his 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
I wonder what ye mean, 

To rise sac early in the morn, 
And ait sae late at e'on; 

Ye'll blear out a’ your een, John, 
And why should you dv so? 

Gang sooner to your bed at c’en, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When nature first began 

To try her canny hand, John, 
Her master-piece was man ; 

And you amang them a’, John, 
Sae trig frae tap to toe, 

She proved to be nae journeyman, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
Ye were my first conceit, 

And ye need na think it strange, John, 
That I ca’ ye trim and neat; 

Though some folks say ye’re auld, John, 
I never think ye so, 

But I think ye’re aye the same to me, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We've seen our bairns’ bairns, 
And yet, my dear John Anderson, 
I'm happy In your arms, 
And age are ye in mine, John, 
I'm sure ye'll ne'er say no, 
Tho’ the days are gane that we hiave seen, 
John Anderson, my jo, 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
‘What pleasure does it gi’e, 

To see sae Many sprouts, John, 
Spring up "tween you an’ me; 

And ilka Jad and lass, John, 
In our footsteps to go, 

Makcs perfect heaven here on earth, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
Our siller ne'er was rife, 

And yet we ne’er saw poverty, 
Sin’ we were man and wife; 
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We've aye haen bit and brat, John, a 
Great blessings here below, 

And that helps to keep peace at hame, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
The world lo’es us baith 
We ne’er spak’ il! o’ neibours, John, 
Nor did them ony skaith ; 
To live in peace and quietness 
Was a' our care, ye know, 
And I'm sure they'll greet when we are dead, 
John Andereon, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
Frae year to year we've past, 
And soon that year maun come, Juhn, 
‘Will bring us to our last; 
But let na that affright, John, 
Our hearts were ne'er our fue, 
While in innocent delight we've lived, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, il 
And when the time is come, 
That we, like iti er auld folk, John, 
Maun sink into the tomb, 
A motto we will ha’e, my John, 
To let the world know, 
We happy lived, contented died, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


Old Long Syne. 


(Tus following are the earliest known verses 
to the old air of “Auld Lang Syne,” They are 
from Watson's collection of Scots Pocms, part 
IIL, published in 1716. The words ‘‘ Old Long 
Syne,” used here throughout, sound ludicrously 
to the ear accustomed to the Doric “Auld Lang 
Syne.’’} 

PART FIRST. 


Sxoupy old acquaintance be forgot, 
And never thought upon, 

The flames of love extinguished, 
And freely past and gone ? 

Ie thy kind heart now grown so cold 
In that loving breast of thine, 

That thou canst never once refiect 
On old long syne? 


Where are thy protestations, 
Thy vows, and oaths, my dear, 
Thou mad'st to me and I to thee, 
In register yet clear ? 
Is faith and truth so violate 
To th’ immortal gods divine, 
That thou canst never once reflect 
Un old long syne ? 


Is't Cupid's fears, or frosty cares, 
That makes thy spirits decay ? 

Or is’t some object of more worth 
That's stolen thy heart away ? 

Or some desert makes thee neglect 
Him, so much once was thine, 

That thou cunst never once reflect 
On old long syne ? 


Is’t worldly cares, 80 desperate, 
That makes thee to despair ? 

Js’t that makes thee exasperate, 

nd makes thee to forbear? 

If thou of that were free as I, 
Thou surely should be mine ; 

If this were true, we should renew 
Kind old Jong syne. 


But since that nothing can prevail, 
And all hope is in vain, 
From these dejected eyes of mine 
Still showers of tears shall rain: 
And though thou hast me now forgvt, 
Yet L'll continue thine, 
And no’er forget for to reflect 
On old long syne. 


If c’er 1 have a house, my dear, 
That truly is call’d mine, 
And can afford but country cheer, 
Or ought that’s good therein ; 
Though th u wert rebel to the king, 
And beat with wind and rain, 
Assure thyself of welcome, love, 
For old long syne. 


~~ SECOND. 
Ny soul is ravish'd with delight 
When you I think upon; 
All griefs and sorrows take thelr flight, 
And hastily are gone; 
The fair resemblance of your fhee 
So fills this breast of mine, 
No fate nor force can it displace, 
For old long syne. 
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Aince thoughts of you do banish gricf, 
When I'm from you removed ; 
And if in them I find relief, 
‘When with sad cares I’m moved, 
How doth your presence me affect 
With ecstasies divine, 
Especially when I reflect 
On old long syne. 


Since thou hnst robb’d me of my heart, 
By those reaistiess powers 

Which Madam Nature doth impart 
To those fair eyes of yours, 

With honour it doth not conslst 
To hold a slave in pyne ; 

Pray let your rigour, then, desist, 
Yor old long syne. 


"Tis not my freedom I do crave, 
By deprecating pains; 
Bure, liberty he would not have 
Who glories in his chains: 
But this I wish—the gods would move 
That noble soul of thine 
To pity, if thou canst not love, 
For old long syne. 


Auld Lang Spne. 


[Warrrsn by Ramaay, and published in the 


first vol, of his Tea-Table Miscellany, 1724.} 


SxHovurp auld acquaintance be forgot, 
Though they return with scars ? 

These are the noble hero's lot, 
Obtain’d in glorious wars: 

Welcome, my Varo, to my breast, 
Thy arms about me twine, 

And make me once again as blest, 
As I was lang syne. 


Methinks around us on each bough, 
A thousand Cupids play, 

Whilst through the groves I walk with you, 
Each object makes me gay. 

Bince your return the sun and moon 
With brighter beams do shine, 

Streams murmur soft notes while they run, 
As they did lang syne, 


Despise the court and din of state; 
Let that to their share fall, 
‘Who can estecm such slavery great, 
While bounded like a ball: 
But sunk fn love, upon my arms 
Let your brave head recliné, 
We'll please ourselves with mutual charms, 
As we did lang syne. 


O’er moor and dale, with your gay friend, 
You may pursue the chace, 

And, after a blythe bottle, end 
All cares in my embrace: 

And in a vacant rainy day 
You shall be wholly mine; 

We'll make the hours run smooth away, 
And laugh at lang syne. 


The hero, pleased with the sweet alr, 
And signs of generous love, 

Which had been utter’d by the fair, 
Bow’'d to the powers above: 

Next day, with cousent and glad haste, 
‘They approach’d the sacred shrine ; 
Where the good priest the couple blest, 

And put them out of pine. 


Auld Dang Spne, 


(THe following is the version of “ Auld Lang 
Syne” which Burns communicated to Johnson's 
Museum, and which has since become so univer- 
sal a favourite. In the Museum it is marked 
with a Z, signifying that it is an old song with 
additions and alterations. In his correspondence 
both with Mrs. Dunlop and Mr. Thomson, Burns 
says that he took the song down from the singing 
of an old man—and we are inclined to believe 
this partially. The first, fourth, and fifth verses 
seem fragments of an old ditty: the second and 
third verses betray the tenderness and sentiment 
of the poet himalf. Had Burns been the solo 
author of the song, we cannot see how he would 
have spoken with such raptures regnrding it. 
** Light be tho turf,” he says, “on the breast of 
the heaven-inspired poet who composed this glo- 
rious fragment !"—The air to which “‘ Auld Lang 
Syne” is now generally sung is not the original 


one, which Burns pronounced to be medtocre, but 
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one adopted from an old Lowland melody, called 4 


*€T fee'd a lad at Michaelmas,” and now entitled ‘' 


in Gow’s collection of Recls, ‘‘ Sir Alexander 
Don's Strathspey.”’} 


SHovup auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’ ? 
Should auld acquaintance pe forgot, 
And days o’ lang syne ? 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 


‘We twa ha’e run about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine ; 

But we've wander'd mony a weary fit, 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


Frae morning sun till dine; 
But seas between us braid ha’e roar’d, 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


And there's a hand, my trusty frien’, 
And gi'e’s a haud o’ thine ; 

And we'll tak’ a richt gude-willie waught, 
For auld lang syne. 


And surely ye’ll be your pint-stoup, 
And surely I'll be mine; 

And we'll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 


are coming. 


[Tire following words are given in Johnson's 
Museum to the well-known tune of ‘‘ The Camp- 
bells are coming.” From the mention of Loch- 
leven, they are absurdly supposed by some to 
belong to the days of Queen Mary’s imprisonment 
there. They were with much greater probability 
composed when “the great Argyle and a’ his 
men” marched northward to suppress the insur- 
rection of 1715.) 


Tau Campbells are coming, O-ho, O-ho! 
The Campbells are coming, O-ho! 

The Campbells are coming to bonnie Lochleven ! 
The Campbells are coming, O-bo, O-ho! 
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Upon the Lomonds I lay, I lay ; 
Upon the Lomonds I lay; 
I lookit doun to bonnie Lochleven, 
And saw three porches play. 
The Campbells are coming, &e. 


Great Argyle he goes before 
He makes the cannons and guns to roar; 
With sound of trumpet, pipe, and drum; 
The Campbells are coming, O-ho, O-ho! 


The Campbells they are a’ in arins, 

Their loyal faith and truth to show, 
With banners rattling in the wind; 

The Campbells are coming, O-ho, O-ho! 


[Written by Huon Arxsurz to the tune of 
**The Campbells are coming.’’] 


In the Nick o’ the Balloch lived Muirland Tam, 
Weel stentit wi’ brochan and braxie-ham ; 

A breist like a buird, and a back like a door, 
And a wapping wame that hung down afore. 


But what’s come ower ye, Muirland Tam ? 

For your leg’s now grown like a wheel-barrow 
tram; 

Your e’e it’s faun in—your nose it's faun ont. 

And the skin o’ your chcek’s like a dirty clout. 


O anco, like a yaud, ye spankit the bent, 

Wi a fecket sae fu’, and a stocking sae stent, 
The strength o’ a stot—the wecht 0’ a cow; 
Now, Tammy, my man, ye're grown like a grew. 


1 mind sin’ the blink o’ a canty quean 

Could watered your mou and Hchtit your een ; 
Now ye leuk like a yowe, when ye should be 4 ram ; 
O what can be wrang wi’ ye, Muirland Tam ? 


Has some dowg o’ the yirth set your gear abreed ? 
Ha’e they broken your heart or broken your head ? 
Ha’e they rackit wi’ rungs or kittled wi’ steel ? 
Or, Tammy, my man, ha’e ye seen the deil ? 


‘Wha ance was your match at a stoup and a tale ? 
Wi’ a voice like a sea, and a drouth like a whale ? 
Now ye peep like a powt ; ye glumph and ye gaunt; 


.Oh, Tammy, my man, are ye turned a saunt? 
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Come, lowee your heart, ye man o’ the muir; 
We tell our distress ere we look for a cure: 
There's laws for a wrang, and sa’s for a sair ; 
Sae, Tammy, my man, what wad ye ha’e mair? 


Oh! neebour, it neither was thresher nor thicf, 
That deepened my e’e, and lichtened my beef; 
But the word that makes me sae waefu' and wan 
Ia—Tum 0’ the Balloch's a married man! 


Dirge of Wallace. 


[Tomas CAMPBELL.) 
Trey lighted a taper at the dead of night, | 
And chaunted their hohest hymn ; 
But her brow and her bosom were damp with 
affright, 
Her eye was all sleepless and dim,~— 
And the lady of Fiderulie wept for her lord, 
When a death-watch beat in her loncly room, 
When her curtain had shook of {ts own accord, 
And the raven had flapp'd at her window board, 
To tell her of her warrior’s doom. 


Now sing ye the Song, and loudly pray 
For the soul of my knight so dear ; 
And call me a widow this wretched day, 
Since the warning of God is here. 
For a night-mare rides on my strangled sleep ; 
The lord of my bosom is doom’d to die; 
His valorous heart they have wounded decp, 
And the blood-red tears shall his country weep 
For Wallace of Elderslie. 


Yet knew not his country that ominous hour, 
Ere the loud matin bell was rung, 

That a trumpet of death on an English tower 
Had the dirge of her champion sung. 

When his dungeon light look'd dim and red 
On the high born bloot! of a martyr slain, 

No anthem was sung at his holy deathbed, 

No weeping there was when his bosom bled, 
And his heart was rent in twain. 


Ob ! it was not thus when his oaken spear 
Was true to the knight forlorn, 
And hoste of a thousand wore scatter'd, like deer 


| 
| 
At the sound of the huntsman’s born, a 
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i he strode o’er the wreck of each well fought 
field 
With the yellow-hair'd chiefs of his native land ; 
For his lanco was not shiver'd, or helmet, or 
shicld, 
And the sword that seem'd fit for Archangel w 
wield 
Was light in his terrible hand. 


But, bleeding and bound, though the Wallace 
wight 
For his much lov'd country die, 
The bugle ne’er sung to a braver Knight 
Than Wallace of Elderslie. 
But the day of his glory shall never depart, 
His head unintomb’d shall with glory be paim'd, 
From his blood-streuming altar his epirit shall 
start, 
Tho’ the raven has fed on his mouldering heart, 
A nobler was never embalm'd, 


CWNallace’s Lament, 


(Wrirrmrn by Tannani1, to the tune of 
** Maids of Arrochar.’’} 


Tnov dark winding Carron once pleasing to see, 
To me thou can’st never give pleasure again, 
My brave Caledonians lic low on the lea, 
And thy streains are deep ting’d with the blood 
of the slain. 
‘Iwas base-hearted treach’ry that doom’d our 
undoing, 
My poor bleeding country, what more can I do? 
Even valour looks pale o’er the red field of ruin, 
And freedom beholds her best warriors laid low. 


Farewell, ye dear partners of peril! farewell! 
Tho’ buried ye lie in one wide bloody grave, 
Your deeds shall ennoblo the place where ye fell, 
And your names be enroll’d with the sons of 
the brave. 
But I, & poor outcast, in exile must wander, 
Perhaps, like a traitor, ignobly must die! 
On thy wrongs, O my country! indignant I pon- 
der.— 
Ah! wo to the hour when thy Wallace must 
fiy! 
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Ghe Mowan Cree. 


[Muasie arranged by Finlay Dun, and John Thomson.j 


Ou, Rowan tree! Oh, Rowan tree! thou’'lt aye be dear to me, 
Intwined thou art wi' mony ties, o’ hame and infancy ; 
Thy leavos were aye the first o’ spring, thy flow’rs the simmer’s pride, 
There was nae sic a bonnie tree, in a’ the countrie side, 

Oh, Rowan tree! &c. 


How fair wert thou in simmer time, wi’ a’ thy clusters white, 

How rich and gay thy autumn dress, wi’ berries red and bright, 

‘We sat aneath thy spreading shade, the bairnies round thee ran; 

They pu’d thy bonnie berries red, and necklaces they strang. 
Oh, Rowan tree ! &c. 


On thy fir stem were mony names, which now nae mair I see, 
But they’re engraven on my heart, forgot they ne’er can be! 
My mother! oh! I see her still, she smil’d our sports to sce; 
Wii little Jeanie on her lap, wi’ Jamie at her knee! 

Oh, Rowan tree! &c. 


Oh ! there arose my father’s prayer, in holy evening’s calm, 

How sweet was then my mother’s voice, in the Martyr's psalm ; 

Now a’ are gane ! we meet nae mair aneath the Rowan tree, 

But haliowed thoughts around theo twine o’ hame and infancy, 
Oh, Rowan tree! &c. 


Ghe Lmigrant’s Complaint. 


[Worps by R. Grziri1.ran, Composed by P. M‘Leod.] 


On, why left I my hame? Why did I cross the deep ? 
Oh, why Icft I the land where my forefathers sleep ? 

I sigh tor Scotia’s shore, and I gaze across the sea, 
But I canna get a blink o’ my ain countrie. 


The palm-tree waveth high, and fair the myrtle springs, 
And to the Indian maid the bulbul sweetly sings ; 

But I dinna see the broom wi’ its tassels on the lea, 

Nor hear the lintie’s sang o’ my ain countrie. 


Oh! here no Sabbath bell awakcs the Sabbath morn, 
Nor song of reapers heard among the yellow corn : 
For the tyrant’s voice is here, and the wail of slaverie ; 
But the sun of freedom shines in my ain countrie. 


There's a hope for every woe, and a balm for ev'ry pain. 
But the first Joys of our heart come never back again. 
There's a track upon the deep, and a path across the sen, 
But the weary no’er return to their ain countrie. 
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i Dream’d It Tap. 


[“Tuxsx two stanzas,” says Burns, “I com- 
poscd when I was about seventeen. Thoy are 
among the oldest of my printed pieces.” They 
are given in Johnson's Museum, adapted to an 
old air harmonized by Stephen Clarke. ]} 


I przam’n I lay where flowers were springing, 
Gaily in the sunny beam ; 
List’ning to the wild birds singing, 
By a falling, crystal stream : 
Straight the sky grew black and daring; 
Through the woods the whirlwinds rave ; 
Trees with aged arms were warring 
O’er the swelling, drumlie wave. 


Such was my life's deceitful morning, 
Such the pleasures I enjoy’d: 
But lang or noon, loud tempests storming 
A’ my flow’ry bliss destroy'‘d. 
Though fickle fortune has deceiv’d me, 
She promis'd fair, and perform’d but ill; 
Of mony a joy and hope bereav'’d me, 
I bear a heart shall support me still. 


Penny's Watobee. 


I. 


[Tnx following fragment, to the favourite old 
reel tune of “‘ Jenny's Bawbee,” is all that has 
come down to us of the original song. It is given 
in Herd’s collection, 2d edition, 1776.} 


Anp a’ that e’er my Jenny had, 

My Jenny had, my Jenny had; 

And a’ that e'er my Jenny had, 
‘Was ae bawbee. 


There’s your plack, and my plack 

And your plack, and my plack, 

And my plack, and your plack, 
And Jenny’s bawbee. 


We'll put it in the pint-stoup, 
The pint-stoup, the pint-stoup, 
We'll put it in the pint-stoup, 


And birle 't a’ three. & 
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(Tz composition of Stn ALEXANDER Boswet, 
Bart. of Auchinleck, and excellently adapted ta 
the old tune. It was originally published by the 
author in 1803, and afterwards presented to 
George Thomson for insortion in his collection of 
Scottish Melodies. The last stanza did not appear 
in the early copies of the song. Whether or not 
added by the author himeelf has not been ascer- 
tained. Sir Alexander was the eldest son of the 
well-known biographer of Dr. Johngon, and was 
born in 1775. He died on the 27th March, 1822, 
from a wound received in a duel, the previous day, 
with James Stuart, Esq. younger of Dunearn. 
The duel arose in consequence of a political squib 
which Sir Alexander had sent to the Glasgow Sen- 
tinel, a high-tory paper of short-lived existence.) 


I met four chaps yon birks amang, 

Wi hinging lugs and faces lang: 

lL apiered at neebour Bauldy Strang, 
Wha’'s they I see? 

Quo’ he, ilk cream-faced pawky chiel, 

Thought he was cunning as the dell, 

And here they cam’, awa’ to steal 
Jenny's bawbee. 


The first, a Captain to his trade, 

Wi skull ill-lined, but back weel-clad, 

March’d round tho barn, and by the shed, 
And papped on his knee: 

Quo’ he, “‘ My goddess, nymph, and queen. 

Your beauty’s dazzled baith my een!"’ 

But dell a beauty he had seen 
But—Jenny’s bawbee. 


A. Lawyer neist, wi’ blatherin gab, 
‘Wha speeches wove like ony wab, 
In Uk ane’s corn aye took & dab, 
And a’ for a fee. 
Accounts he owed through a’ the toun, 
And tradeemen’s tongues nae mair could drown, 
But now he thocht to clout his goun 
Wi’ Jenny's bawbee. 


A Norland Laird neist trotted up, 

Wi’ bawsand nag and siller whip, 

Cried, ‘‘ There's my beast, lad, haud the grup, 
Or tie 't till a tree: 

What's gowd to me ?-~I've walth o' lan’! 

Bestow on ane 0’ worth your han’ !”— 

He thocht to pay what he was avn 
Wi’ Jenny's bawhee. 
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Drest up just like the knave o’clubs, 

A rarne came neist, (but life has rubs,) 

Foul were the roads, and fu’ the dubs, 
And jaupit a’ was he. 

He danced up, squinting through a glass, 

And grinn'd, “TI” faith, a bonnie lass!” 

He thought to win, wi’ front o’ brass, 
Jenny's bawbee. 


She bade the Laird gae kame his wig. 
The Sodger no to strut sae big, 
The Lawyer no to be a prig, 

The Fool he cried, “‘ Tehee! 
I kenn’d that I could nover fall !” 
But she preen’d the dishclout to his tuil, 
And soused him in the water-pail, 

And kept her bawbee. 


Then Johnnie cam’, a lad o° sense, 

Although he had na mony pence ; 

And took young Jenny to the spence, 
Wi’ her to crack a wee. 

Now Johnnie was a clever chiel; 

And here his suit he press’d sae weel, 

That Jenny's heart grew saft as jeel, 
And she birled her bawhbee. 


III. 


{Tus is another set of verses to the old tunc of 
‘¢ Jenny's Bawbec,” and is directed to be sung 
slow. It is said to bo the composition of a clergy- 
man in Galloway, and was first printed in Robert 
Chambers’ collection of ‘‘ Scottish Songs,” Edin- 
burgh, 1827.) 


Wuew gloamin o'er the welkin steals, 
And brings the ploughman frae the fiel’s, 
Oh, Jenny’s cot, amang the shiels, 

Tu aye the hame to me. 
To meet wi’ her my heart is fain, 
And parting gi’es me meikle pain ; 
A queen and throne I would disdain 

For Jenny's ac bawbee. 


Tho’ braws she has na mony feck, 
Nae riches to command regpec’, 
Her rosy lip and lily neck 
Mair pleasure gi’e to me. 
I see her beauties, prize them a’, 
‘Wi’ heart as pure as new-blawn snaw ; 
I'd prize hor cot before.a ha’, 
Wi’ Jenny's ae bawhee. 
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Nae daisy, wi‘ its lovely form, 
Nor dew-drap shining frae the corn, 
Nor ocho frae the distant horn, 

Is half sae sweet to me! 
And if the lassie were my ain, 
For her I'd toil through wind and rain, 
And gowd and siller I would gain 

Wi’ Jenny's ae bawbee. 


Tibhbie Howler. 


{In the Tea-Table Miscellany, Ramsay has a 
song “ to the tune of Tibbie Fowler in the Glen,” 
which proves that the air, at least, is old. A 
fragment of the words is given in Herd’s collection 
of 1776, but the firat complete copy appeared in 
the 5th vol. of Johnson's Museum. The author- 
ship has been ascribed toa “‘ Rev. Dr. Strachan, 
late minister of Carnwath;" but David Laing 
says that there has been no minister of Carnwath 
of that name for at least the last three hundred 
years.) 


Trspiz Fow.sr 0’ the Glen, 
There’s ower mony wooing at her; 
Tibbie Fowler o’ the Glen, 
There’s ower mony wooing at her. 
Wooin’ at her, pu’in’ at her, 
Courtin’ her, and canna get her; 
Filthy elf, it's for her pelf 
That a’ the lads are wooin’ at her. 


Ten cam’ east, and ten cam’ west; 
Ten cam’ rowin’ ower the water; 
Twa cam’ down the lang dyke-side : 
There's twa-and-thirty wooin’ at her. 


There's seven but, and seven ben, 
Seven in the pantry wi’ her; 
Twenty head about the door: 
There's ane-and forty wooin’ at her! 


She’s got pendles in her lugs ; 
Cockle-shells wad set her better ! 

High-heel’d shoon, and siller tags , 
And a’ the lads are wooin’ at her. 


cd 
Be a. lassie eer ane black, 
Gin she ha’e the name o’ siller, 
Set her up on Tintock tap, 


¥ The wind will blaw a man till her. 


Be a lassie e’er so fair, 
An’ she want the penny siller, 
A flie may fell her in the air, 
Before a man be even’d till her. 


Genty Gibby. 


(Tux following is Ramsay's song to the tunc 
of **Tibbie Fowler o’ the Glen.” It resembles 
the sume author's version of “ Bessy Bell and 
Mary Gray,” in the poet affecting to be ina 
dilemma as to which of two beauties he should 
choose. Ramsny’s love-passion seems to have par- 
taken much of Captain Macheath's liberal style of 
worship :— 

‘‘ How happy could I be with either !'*) 


Trppy has a store 0’ charms, 
Her genty shape our fancy warms; 
How strangely can her sma’ white arms 
Fetter the lad who looks but at her; 
Fra’er ancle to her slender waste, 
These sweets conceal'd invite to dawt her; 
Her rosy cheek, and rising breast, 
Gar ane’s mouth gush bowt fu’ o’ water. 


Nelly’s gawsy, saft and gay, 
Fresh as the lucken flowers in May; 
Ik ane that sees her, cries, Ah hey, 
She's bonny! O I wonder at her. 
The dimples of her chin and cheek, 
And limbs sae plump invite to dawt her} 
Tier lips sae sweet, and skin sae sleek, 
Gar mony mouths beside mine water. 


Now strike my finger in a bore, 
My wyson with the maiden shore, 
Gin I can tell whilk I am for, 

When these twa stars appear thegither. 
O love! why docs thou gi’e thy fires 

Sae large, while we're oblig’d to neither ? 
Our spacious sauls immense desires, 

And aye be in a hankerin’ swither., 


Tibhy's shape and airs are fine, 
And Nelly’s beautics are divine: 
But since they canna baith be mine, 
Ye gods, give ear to my petition: 
Provide a good lad for the tane, 
But let it be with this provision, 
I get the other to my lane, 
In prospect plano and fruition. 
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CHillie Mastle, 


(Wrirten by Burns for Johnson’s Museum, 

|| and adapted to a tune called ‘‘ The Eight Men of 
Moidart.”’ It is also given in Thomson's collec- 
tion, to the tune of “‘ Tibbie Fowler o’ the Glen.”] 


Wir Wastiz dwalt on Tweed, 
The spot they ca’d it Linkumdoddie ; 
Willie was a wabster gude, 
Cou'd stown a clue wl’ ony bodie ; 
He had a wife was dour and din, 
O Tinkler Madgie was her mither; 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wadna gi’en a button for her. 
ie She has an e’e, she has but ane, 
The cat has twa the very colour ; 
Five rusty teeth forbye a stump, 
A clapper tongue wad deave a miller; 
A whiskin beard about her mou’, 
Her nose and chin they threaten ither ; 
Bic a wife, &c. 


She’s bow-hough'd, she's hcin-shin’d, 
Ae limpin’ leg n hand-breed shorter ; 
Hhe's twisted right, she’s twisted left, 
To balance fair on ilka quarter: 
She has a hu»p upon her breast, 
The twin o’ that upon her shouther, 
Sic a wife, &c. 


Auld baudrans by the ingle sits, 
An’ wi’ her loof her face a washin’; 
But Willie's wife is nae sae trig, 
She dighta hor grunsie wi’ a hushion, 
Her wallie nieves like midden-creels, 
Her face wad fyle the Logan-water: 
Hic a wife, &c. 


youn aiit Dear Band. 


{Worns by T. Sursent. Music by Mr. Shrivall,] 


O nonnrx are the hows, 
And sunny are the knowes 
That fed the kye and yows, 
Where my life’s morn dawn'd ; 
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And brightly glanced the rills, 
That spring amang the hills, 
And ca’ the merric mills 
In my ain dear land. 
O bonnie are the hows, &c. 


But now I canna see 
The lammics on the lea, 
Nor hear the heather bee 

On this far, far, atrand ; 
I see nae father's ha’, 
Nor burnie’s water-fu’, 
But wander far awa’ 

Frae my air dear land. 

O bonnie are the hows, &c. 


But blythely will I bido, 
Whate’er may yet betide, 
When ane is by my side 

On this far, far, strand 
My Jean will suon be here 
My waefu' heart to cheer, 
And dry the fa’ing tear 

For our ain dear land. 

O bonnie are the hows, &c. 


Seotland’s Wills. 


(First published in the Edinburgh Literary 
Gazette. Set to Music by R. A. Smith.) 


On! these are not my country’s hills, 
Though they look bright and far; 

Though flowers deck their verdant sides, 
The heather blooms not thcre. 

Let me behold the mountains steep, 
And wild deer roaming free, 

The heathy glen, the ravine deep : 
Oh, Scotland's hills for me! 


The roge through all this garden land, 
May shed its rich perfume ; 
But I would rather wander ’mong, 
My country’s bonnie broom, 
There sings the shepherd on the hill, 
The ploughman on the lea; 
Thore lives my blythesome mountain mali: 
Oh, Scotland's hills for me! 


In southern climes the radiant sun 
A. brighter hght displays ; 

But I love best his milder beams 
That shine on Scotland’s bracs. 


¥ 
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Then, denr romantic native land, 
1fe’er I roam from thee, 

I'll ne’er forget the cheering lay, 
Oh, Scotland's hills for ine! 


Ratl broge of Old Scotland, 


[Wrirren, according to Mr. Peter Buchan, by 
ALEX. Warson, merchant tailor in Aberdecn, 
and at one time deacon of the incorporated tradca 
there. It was composed sometime during the 
American war of independence.) 


When our ancient forefathers agreed wi’ the laird, 
For a spot o’ good ground for to be a kail-yard, 
It was to the brose that they had the regard ; 

0! the kail brose of auld Scotland; 

And 0! for the Scottish kail broso. 


When Fergus, the first of our kings I suppose, 
At the head of his nobics had vanquish’d his foes, 
Before they began they had dined upon brose. 

O! the knil brose, &c. 


Then our sodgers were drest in their kilts and 

short hose, pose, 

With bonnet and belt which their dress did com- 

With a bag of oatmeal on their back toinake brose. 
O | the hail brose, &c. 


In our free early ages a Scotsman could dine 
Without Enghsh roast beef, or famous French 
wine, 
Kail brose, if weel made, he always thought fine. 
O | the kail brose, &c. 


At our annual election of bailies or mayor, 
Nae kickshaws or puddings or tarts were seen 
there, 
A dish of knil brose was the favourite fare. 
O! the kail brose, Xe. 


It has been our favourite dish all along, 

It our ladics makes beauties, our gentlemen strong, 

When moderately used, it our life does prolong. 
O} the hail brose, &c. 


While thus we can live, we dread no kind of foes— 

Should any inyade us, we'll twist up their nose, 

And scon make them feel the true virtue of brose. 
Q! the kail brose, Se. 
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Now State politicians new taxes propose, 

Involving our country in numberless woes, 

‘What a blessing it is! there’s yet nane upon brose | 
O! the kail brose, é&c. 


But aye since the thistle was joined to the roso, 

And Englishmen no more accounted our foes, 

We have lost a great part of our stomach for brose. 
QO! the kail brose, é&c, 


But each true-hearted Scotsman, by nature jocosc, 
Can cheerfully dine on a dishful of brose, 
and the grace be a wish to get plenty of those. 
O! the kail brose of auld Scotland. 
And 0 for the Scottish kail brose ! 


Broad Swords of Scotland. 


(Warren by J. G. Locknant, to the tune of 
** Oh, the Roast Beef of Old England,” and first 
published in 1828, in George Thomson's collec- 
tion, and here inserted by special permission.] 


Now there’s peace on the shore, now there's calm 
on the sea, 
Fill a glass to the heroes whose swords kept us free, 
Right descendants of Wallace, Montrose, and 
Dundee. 
Oh, the broadswords of old Scotland ! 
And oh, the old Scottish broadswords i 


Old Sir Ralph Abercromby, the good and the 
brave— 
Tet him flee from our board, let him sleep with 
the slave, 
Whose libation comes slow whilo we honour his 
grave. 
Oh, the broadswords, &c. 


Though he died not like him amid victory’s roar, 
Though disaster and gloom wove his shroud on 
the shore, 
Not the less we rememher the spirit of Moore. 
Oh, the broadswords, &c. 


Yea, a place with the fallen the living shall claim, 
We'll entwine in one wreath every glorious name, 
The war ee Ramsay, the Hope, and the 


All the broadswords, &e. 
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Acount the rocks of the Spey, eaunt the groves of 


the Forth, 
Count the stars in the clear cloudless hcaven of the 


north, 
Then go blazon thelr numbers, their names, and 
their worth, 
All the broadswords, &c. 


The highest in splendour, the bumblest in place, 

Stand united in glory, as kindred in race, 

For the private is brother in blood to his gracc. 
Oh, the broadswords, &c. 


Then sacred to each and to all let it be, 
Fill a gines to the heroes whose swords kept us 
free, 
Right descendants of Wallace, Montrose and 
Dundee, 
Oh, the broadswords of Old Scotland! 
And oh, the old Scottish broadswords! 


Song of Meath. 


[In a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, 17th Dec. 1791, 
Burns says:— I have just finished the following 
song, which, to a Indy, the descendant of many 
heroes of his truly illustrious line, and herself the 
mother ofseveral suldiers, needs neither preface nor 
apology. Scene, a field of battle—time of the day, 
evening,—the wounded and dying are supposed to 
join in the song. The circumstance that gavo 
rise to it was looking over, with a musical friend, 
Macdonald's collection of Highland Airs, I was 
struck with one, an Isle of Skye tune, entitled Oran 
an Aoig, or the Song of Death, to the measure 
of which I have adapted my stanzas.”—Thomaon, 
in his collection, does not give the Gaelic air, but 
sets the words to the Irish tune of “ My lodging 
ison the cold ground.” The original tune is given 
in Ritson’s collection.] 


Fargewe11, thou fair day, thou green earth, and 
ye skies, 

Now gay with the bright setting sun! 

Farewell, loves and friendships, ye dear tender tles ! 
Our race of existence is run. 

Thou grim King of Terrors, thou life's gloomy foe, 
Go frighten the coward and slave! 

, Go teach them to tremble, fell tyrant} but know 


¥ No terrors hast thou to the brave. 
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Thou strik'st the dull peasant, he sinks in the dark, A 
Nor savea ev'n the wreck of a name. : 
Thou strik'st the young hero, a glorious mark! 
He falls in the blaze of his fame. 
In the field of proud honour, our swords in our 
hands, 
Our king and our country to save ; 
While victory shines on life’s last ebbing sands, 
O, who would not die with the brave ! 


Chen I rob’. 


[Worp. by Lorp Byron. 


Musie by J. P. 
Knight.} 


When I rov’d a young Highlander o’er the dark 
heath, 
And climb’d thy dark summit, O Morven, of 
snow! 
To gaze on the torrent that slumber'd bencath, 
Or the mist of the tempest that gather’d below ; 
Untutor’d by science, a gtranger to fear, 
And rude as the rocks where my infancy grew, 
No feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear— 
Need I sny, my sweet Mary, *twas center’d in 
you. 


I arose with the dawn, with my dog as my guide, 
From mountain to mountain I bounded along ; 
I breasted the billows of Dee’s rushing tide, 
And heard at a distance the Highlander's 
song— 
At eve, on my heath-cover'd couch of repose, 
No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my 
view; 
And warm to the skics ny devotions arose, 
For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. | 





Yet the day may arrive, when the mountains once 
more 
Shall rise to my sight in their mantles of snow; 
But while these soar above me, unchang’d as 
before, 
Will Mary be there to receive me? ah no! 
Adieu! then, ye hills, where my childh: od was 
bred— 
Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu ! 
No home in the forest shall shelter my head,— 
Ah Mary! what home could be mine without : 


you? ¥ 


he bride can’ out o’ the byre. 


{Ts author of this song, to the tune of  Woo'd 
and married and a’,” isunknown. It appears in 
Herd’s collection of 1776, but is of much older 
date.] 


Tnx bride cam’ out o’ the byre, 
And, O, as she dighted her cheeks! 
Sirs, I'm to be married the night, 
And have neither blankets nor sheets ; 
Uave neither blankets nor sheets, 
Nor scarce a coverlet too, 
The bride that has a’ thing to borrow, 
Has e'en right muckle ado. 
Woo'd and married, and a’, 
Married, and woo’d, and a’! 
And was she nae very weel off, 
That was woo'd, and married and a’? 


Out spake the bride’s father, 
As he cam’ in frae the pleugh, 
O, haud your tongue, my dochter, 
And ye’se get goar eneugh ; 
The stirk stands {’ th’ tether, 
And our bra’ bawsint yade, 
Will carry ye hame your corn— 
What wad ye be at, ye jade? 


Out spake the bride’s mither, 
What dell needs a’ this pride ? 

1 had nae a plack in my pouch 
That night I was a bride; 

My gown was linsy-woolsy, 
And ne'er a sark ava; 

And ye ha’e ribbons and buskins, 
Mae than ane or twa. 


What's the matter, quo’ Willie; 
Though we be scant o’ claes, 
We'll crcep the closer thegither, 
And we'll smoor a’ the fleas: 

Simmer is coming on, 
And we'll get taits 0’ woo ; 
And we'll get a lass o’ our ain, 
And she'll apin claiths anew. 


Out spake the bride’s brither, 
As he came in wi’ the kyo; 

Poor Willie wad ne’er ha'e ta’en ye, 
Had he kent ye as weel as I; 
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For yo're baith proud and saucy, The first road she gacd was her mither, 
And no for a poor man's wife, Wha said, Lassie, how gnes a’? 
Gin 1 canna get a better, Quo’ she, Was it for nae ither 
T'se ne’er tak’ ane i’ my life. That I was married awa’, 
But to be set down to a wheelie, 
Out spake the bride’s muster, And at it for ever to ca’? 
As she came in frae the byro, And syne to hae’t reel’d by a chieldie 
O gin I were but married, That's everly crying to draw. 
It’s a’ that I desire 
But we poor folk maun live single, Her mither said till her, Hech, lassi ' 
And do the best that wecan, He's wisest, I fear, o’ the twa, 
I dinna care what I shou d want There'll be little to put in the tassie, 
If I cou’d get but a man. Gof ye be sae backward to draw, 
For now ye should work like a tiger, 
And at it baith wallop and ca’, 
Sac lang 8 ye hae youdith and vigour, 
And weanics and debt heep awa’ 


She QUALS Had WAS vescuwais l| Bae swift away hame to your haddin , 


The mair fule ye e’cr came awa’ 


[Writrren by Mrs Scorr of Dumbartonshire Ye maunna be ilka day gaddin’, 
to the tune of “ Woo'd and married and a’,” and Nor gang sac white-finger’d and braw 
inserted in Cromek's Stlec t Scottish bongs, 1810.] For now wi a neebor ye're yokit, 
And wy’ him should cannihe draw, 
Tux grass had nae freedom o’ growin’ Or else ye deserve to be knockit-— 
As lang as she wasna awn’, So that s an answer for a’. 
Nor in the toun could therc be stowin 
For wooors that wanted to ca’. Young luckie thus fand hersel! mither a, 
Sic boxin’, sic brawlin’, aie dancin , And wish’d she had ne'er come awa , 
Sic bowin’ and shakin’ a paw, At length wi’ hersell she consider’d, 
The toun was for ever in brulyics Th vt hameward ‘twas better to draw, 
But now the lassie’s awa. And e’en tak’ a chance o’ the landin , 
Wooed, and marned, and a’, However that matters might fh’ 
Married, and wooed, and a’; Yolk maunna on freits aye be standin , 
The dandalie toast of the parish, That's wooed, and married, and a 
She’s wooed, and she’s carried awa’. 
But had he a’ kenn'd her as 1 did, 
His wooin' it wad ha’e been sma’ Che Oly Matd. 
She kens ncither bakin’, nor brewin’, 
Nor cardin’, nor spinnin’ ava, [T1118 humorous ditty, to the tune of “ Wood 
But a’ her slall lies in her buskin' and married and a'," was composed about the year 
And, O, if her braws were awa’, 1826 or 1827 by a young probationer of the Church 
bhe sune wad wear out o’ fashion, of Scotland, a native of Ayrshire, who js now s t- 
And knit up her huggers wi’ straw. tled as minister of a parish In Aberdeenshire ] 
But yesterday 1 gaed to see her, Our Girzy was now thirty-six, 
And, O, she was bonnie and braw, Though some rather mair did her ¢a , 
She cried on her gudeman to gi’e her And ane quite sae auld to get married, 
An ell o' red mbbon or twa. Has little or nae chance ava. 
He tovk, and he seb down beside her And Girzy, aft thinking on this, 
A wheel and a reel for to ca’; Lang sighs frae her bosom wad draw, 
She cried, Was he that way to guide her? Oh, is it not awfu’ to think 


And out at the door and awa’. I may not be married ava! 


me 
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No to be married ava, 
No to be married ava 

Oh, is it not awfu’ to think, 
I may not be married ava! 


For ilka young lags that can brag 
Of her ha’eing a lover or twa, 
‘Will haud out her finger and say, 
That body has got nane ava. 
And then when they a’ get marned, 
Their husbands will let them gang hbraw, 
While they laugh at auld maids hke mysell, 
For no getting ony ava. 
No to be married, &c. 


Some wives that are wasters o’ men, 

Wear dune nacthing less than thc.r twa, 
But this I wad haud aa a crime, 

That ought to be punished by law. 
For are they no muckle to blame, 

When thus to themsells they tak «a ? 
Ne’er thinking o’ mony an auld maid, 

That's no to be married ava. 

No to be married, &c. 


But as for the men that gct wives— 
F’en though it were some ayont twa, 
I think thoy should aye be respeckit 
Jor helping sr2e mony awa’. 
But as for the auld bach'lor bodies, 
Their necks every ane 1 could thrav, 
For what is the use of their lives, 
Gin no to be married ava ? 
No to be married, &c. 


Oh, gin I could get but a husband, 
L en though he were never sae gmx’, 
Just gi’e me a husband, I'll tak’ him, 
Though scarce hke a mannie ava 
Come soutor, come tailor, come tinkler, 
Oh come ony ane o’ ye a’! 
Come gi’e me a bode e’cr sae little, 
I'll tak’ it and never sae na’. 
No to be marned, &c. 


Come deaf, or come dumb, or come crippk, 
Wi' ae leg, or nae legs ava, 
Or come ye wi’ ae e’e, or nne e’e, 
I'll tak’ ye as ready’s wi’ twa. 
Come young, or come auld, or come dvited, 
Oh con, and just tak’ me awa’, 
Far better be married to something, 
Than no to be married ava. 
No to be married, &c. 


| 
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Now, lads, if there’s ony amang ye, 
Wad like just upon me to ca, 
Ye Ul find me no ill to be courted, 
For shyness I ha e thrown’t awa 
And if ye should want a bit wifie, 
Ye ken to what quarter to draw , 
And e’en should we no mak’ a bargain, 
Ye'l) at least get a kissie or twa. 
No to be married, &c. 


Donald Macdonald. 


(Tr18 was one of the earliest songs which James 
Hoao composed. It was written about the y:ar 
1803, to the tune of “Woo d and married anda,’ 
and was long very popular. ‘I once heard the 
song,” says the author, “‘sung in the theatre at 
Lancaster, when the singer substituted the fol- 
lowing lines of his own for the last verse — 


* For Jock Bull he 1s good in a hurry, 

An’ Sawney 1s ateel to the bane, 

An’ wee David Welsh 1s a widdy, 
An’ Paddy will hurkle to nane, 

They ll a’ prove baith sturdy and loyal, 
Come dangers around them what mav, 

An’ I, their gude-brither, Macdonald, 
Shall ne'er be the last in the fray '’ &c 


It took exceedingly well, and was three times 
encored, and there was I sitting in the gallery, 
applauding as much as any body. My vanity 
prompted me to tell a jolly Yorkshire manufac- 
turer that night that I was the author of the 
song. He laughed excessively at my assumption, 
and told the landlady that he took me for a half- 
crazed Scots pedlar.''] 


My name it is Donald Macdonald— 
I live in the Highlands sae grand, 
I’ve follow'd my banner, and will do, 
‘Wherever my Maker has land. 
When rankit amang the blue bonnets, 
Nae danger can fear me ava; 
1 ken that my brethren around me 
Are either to conquer or fh’. 
Brogues, and brochan, and a’, 
Brochan, and brogues, and a’, 
And is na the laddie weel aff 
‘Wha has brogues,and brochan,and a’? 
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Bhort syne we were wonderfu’ canty, 
Our friends and our country to see 
But since the proud Consul’s grown vauntie, 
‘We'll meet him by land or by sea. 
Wherever a clan is disloyal, 
Wherever our king has a foe, 
He'll quickly see Donald Macdonald, 
Wi’ his Highlanders a’ in a row. 
Guns, and pistols, and a’, 
Pistols, and guns, and a’; 
He'll quickly see Donald Macdonald, 
‘Wi’ guns, and pistols, and a’. 


What though we befreendit young Charlie ? 
To tell it I dinna think shame; 
Puir lad! he cam’ to us but barely, 
And rechon’d our mountains his hame. 
It’s true that our reason forbade us, 
But tenderness carried the day; 
Had Geordie come friendless amang us, 
WY him we had a’ gane away. 
Sword, and buckler, and a’, 
Buckler, and sword, and a’; 
For George we'll encounter the devil, 
‘Wi’ sword, and buokler, and a’. 


And O I wad eagerly press him 
The keys o' the East to retain ; 
For should he gi’e up the possession, 
We'll soon ha'e to force them again: 
Than yield up an inch wi’ dishonour, 
Though it were my finishin’ blow, 
He aye may depend on Macdonald, 
Wi’ his Highlandmen all in a row. 
Knees, and elbows, and a’, 
Elbows, and knees, and a’; 
Depend upon Donald Macdonald, 
His knees, and elbows, and a’. 


if Bonaparte land at Fort-Willam, 
Auld Europe nae langer shall grane; 
I laugh when I think how we'll gall him 
Wi’ bullet, wi’ steel, and wi’ stane: 
Wi’ rocks o’ the Nevis and Garny 
We'll rattle him aff frae our shore, 
Or lull him as:eep in a cairnie, 
And sing him Lochaber no more! 
Siancs, and bullets, and a’, 
Bullets, and stanes, and a’; 
We'll finish the Corsican callan 
WI’ stanes, and bullets, and a’. 
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The Gordon is gude in a hurry; 
And Campbell Is steel to the bane, 
And Grant, and Mackenzie, and Murray, 
And Cameron, will hurkle to nane; 
The Stuart is sturdy and wannel ; 
And sae is Macleod and Mackay; 
And I, their gude-brither, Macdonald, 
Sall never be last in the fray. 
Brogues, and brochan, and a’, 
Brochan, and brogues, and a’; 
And up wi’ the bonnie blue bonnet, 
The kilt, and feather, and a’. 


Dundee. 


(Warrten by Toomas Sarzert to the old set 
of the air of “ Dundee,” as found in the Skene 
MS.] 


Fare thee weel, thou bonnie river, 
Rowin’ by my ain Dundee ; 
Aft in days gane by for ever, 
Thou hast borne my love and me. 
Thou hast heard, In days departed, 
Vows that nane could hear but thee; 
Now thou seest me broken-hearted— 
Tay, adieu! adieu, Dundee ! 


On thy waves a light fs fa'in’, 
Ruddy as the rose in June; 

Some may trow it is the dawin’ 
Glinting frae the lift abune : 

But I ken thou'rt only blushing 
That a maid s0 false could be! 

Like thy springs my tears are gushing— 
Tay, adieu! adieu, Dundee | 


The bonnie Medesdale Dagste. 


[Ronert Warts of Newcastle.—Here printed 
for the first time.) 


Tux breath o' spring is gratefu’, 
As mild it sweeps alang, 

Awaukening bud an’ blossom 
The broomy braes amang ; 

And wafting notes o’ gladness 
Fra ilka bower and tree; 

Yet the bonnie Redesdale iassie 
Is sweeter still to me! 
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How bright is summer's beauty ! 
When, smilin’ far an’ near, 

The wildest spots o’ nature 
Their gayest livery wear: 

And yellow-cups, an’ daisics 
Are spread on ilka lea; 

But the bonnie Redesdale lassie 
Mair charming is to me. 


O! sweet is mellow autumn! 
‘When, wide owre a’ the plain, 

Slow waves in rustlin’ motion 
The heavy-headed grain ; 

Or in the sunshine glancin’, 
And rowin’ like the sen; 

Yet the bonnie Redesdale lassie 
Is dearer far to me! 


As heaven itsel’, her bosom 
Is free o' fraud or guile; 
What hope o’ future pleasure 
Is centred in her smile! 
T wadpa lose for kingdoms 
The love-glance o’ her e’e;— 
O! the bonnie Redesdale lassie 
I life and a' to me! 


® Beanie. 


(Composzn by the Errricx Saxzrngry, to the 
tune of “ Blue Bonnets over the Border.” He 
himself says, it was “‘ the most popular love song 
he ever wrote,” but we think he is here mis- 
taken.) 


O! uv lassie, our Joy to complete again, 
Meet me again in the gloamin’, my dearle; 
Low down /’ the dell let us meet again, 
O! Jeanie, there’s nacthing to fear yc. 
Come when the wee bat flits silent an eerie; 
Come when the pale thee o’ nature looks weary. 
Love be thy sure defence, 
Beauty and innocence— 
O! Jeanie, there's naething to fear ye. 


Sweetly blows the haw and the rowan-tree, 
‘Wild roses speck our thicket sae breeric ; 
Htill, still will our bed in the greenwood be—~ 

O! Jeanie, there's naething to fear ye: 
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Note when the blackbird o’ singing grows weary, 
List when the beetle bee's bugle comes near ye: 
Then come with fairy haste, 
Light foot and beating breast— 
O! Jeanie, there’s naething to fear ye. 


Far, fhr will the bogle an’ brownle be; 
Beauty an’ truth, they daurna come near it 
Kind love is the tie of our unity; 
A’ maun love it, and a' maun revere it. 
Love mak’s the sang o’ the woodland sac cheerie; 
Love gars a’ nature look bonnie that’s near ye, 
Love mak’s the rose sae sweet, 
Cowslip an’ violet— 
O! Jeanie, there’s naethiny to fear yc. 


Gbhe Shepherd's Song. 


[Wairren by Joanna Barizirs, and printed, 
though probnbly not for the first time, in the 
Harp of Caledonia, vol. II. published at Glasgow 
in 1818.) 


Tr gowan glitters on the sward, 
The lav’rock 's in the sky, 
And Colley on my plaid keeps ward, 
And time is passing bye. 
Oh, no! sad an’ slow! 
I hear nae welcome sound ; 
The shadow of our trystin’ bush, 
It wears sae alowly round! 


My sheep-bell tinkles frae the west, 
My lambs are bleating near, 
But etill the sound that I lo’e best, 
Alack! I canna hear. 
Oh, no! gad an’ slow ! 
The shadow lingers still ; 
And like a lanely ghaist I stand, 
And croon upon the hill. 


I hear below the water roar, 
The mill wi’ alackin’ din; 
And Lucky scolding frae her door, 
To bring the bairnies in. 
Ob, no! sad an’ slow! 
These are nae sounds for me; 
The shadow of our trystin’ bush, 
It creeps sac drearily. 


and trusted friend of Sir Walter Scott. It ie sung 
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YT coft yestreen frae chapman Tam, 
A anood of bonnie blue, 
And promised, when our trystin’ cam, 
To tie it round her brow. 
Oh, no! sad an’ slow ! 
The time it winna pass, 
The shadow of that weary thorn 
Ts tother’d on the grass. 


© now I see her on the way, 
She’s past the witches’ knowe ; 
She’s clmbin’ up the brownie’s brae— 
My heart is in a lowe. 
Oh, no! ‘tis na so! 
"Tis glaumrie I ha’e seen ; 
The shadow of that hawthorn bush 
Will move nae mair till c’en. 


My book o’ grace I'll try to read, 
Though conn’d wi’ little skill; 
When Colley barks I'll raise my head, 
And find her on the hill. 
Oh, no! sad an’ slow ' 
The time will ne’er be gane; 
The shadow of the trystin’ bush 
Is fix’d like ony stane. 


[T1s deeply pathetic song was composed hy 
Wrruram Larwnaw, for many years the steward 





to the tune of *‘ Paddy O’Rafferty.”’] 


‘Twas when the wan leaf frae the birk tree was 
fa’in, 
And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, 
That Lucy row’d up her wee kist w!’ her a’ in’t, 
And left her auld maister and neebours sne dear: 
For Lucy had served in the glen a’ the simmer; 
Shc cam’ there afore the flower bloomed on the 


pea; 
An orphan was she, and they had been kind till her, 


Sure that was the thing brocht the tear to here’c. 


She gaed by the stable where Jamie was stannin’; 
Richt sair was his kind heart, the flittin’ to see: 
Fare ye weel, Lucy! quo’ Jamie, and ran in; 
The gatherin’ tears tricklod fast frae his o'e. 
Asdown the burn-side she gaed slow wi’ the flittin’, 
Fare ye weel, Lucy! was ilka bird’s sang ; 


" She heard the craw sayin’t, high on the tree sittin’, ,, 


A 
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And robin was chirpin’t the brown leavesamang. y 
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Oh, what is’t that pits my puir heart in a flutter > 


And what gars the tears come sae fast to my e’e ? 


If I wasna cttled to be ony better, 


Then what gars me wish ony better to be ? 


I’m just like a lammio that loses its mither ; 


Nae mither or friend the pulr lammie can see ; 


I fear I ha’e tint my puir heart a'thegither, 


Nae wonder the tears fa’ sae fast frae my e’e. 


Wi the rest o’ my claca I ha’e row'd up the ribbon, 


The bonnie blue ribbon that Jamie ga’c mc, 


Yestreen, when he ga’e me’t, and saw I was 


sabbin’, 
1'l] never forget the wae blink o’ his e'e. 
Though now he said naething but Fare ye wer), 
Lucy! 
It made me I neither could spenk, hear, nor sce 


He could nae say mair but just, Fare ye weel, 


Lucy! 
Yet that I will mind till the day that I dee. 


The lamb likes the gowan wi’ dew when itadroukit, 


The hare likes the brake and the braird on the lea. 


But Lucy likes Jamie ,—she turn’d and she lookit, 


She thocht the dear place sho wad never ed 
lesa” 

Ah, weel may young Jamie gang dowic and cheer- 
And weel may he greet on the bank o' the bura ! 


For bonnie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless, 


Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return ! 


Captain Wedderburn. 


(Tu1s diverting ditty was at one time very 
popular among the country people of Scotland. 
It can be traced no farther back than to the 
**New British Songster,” & collection published 
at Falkirk in 1785.) 


Tue Laird of Roslin’s daughter 
Walked through the wood her lane, 
And by cam’ Oaptain Wedderburn, 
A servant to the king. 
He said unto his serving man, 
““Were't not against the law, 
I wad tak’ her to .y ain bed, 
And lay her neist the wa’.” 


**T am walking here alane,” she enys, 
“Amang my father’s trees; 

And you must let me walk alane, 
Kind sir, now, !f you please. 
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The supper bell it will be rung, 
And I'll be missed awa’; 

Sne I winna lie in your bed, 
Either at stock or wa’.”” 


He says, “‘ My pretty lady, 
I pray, lend me your hand, 
And ye'll ha’e drums and trumpets 
Always at your command ; 
And fifty men to guard you with, 
That welltheir swords can draw; 
Sac we'se baith lie in ae bed, 
And ge’se He neist the wa’.” 


“‘YIaud awa’ frae me,” she said, 
** And pray let gae my hand. 

The supper bell it will be rung, 
I can nae langer stand ; 

My father he will angry be, 
Gin I be migsed awa’, 

Soe I'll nae lie in your bed, 
Fither at stock or wa'.” 


Then said the pretty lady, 
*¢*T pray tell me your name?" 
** My name is Captain Wedderburn, 
A servant to the king. 
Though thy father and his men were here, 
O’ them I’d have nae awe; 
But wad tak’ you to my ain bed, 
And lay you neist the wa’.” 


He lichtit aff his milk-white steed, 
And set this lady on; 

And, a’ the way he walked on fuot, 
He held her by the hand. 

He held her by the middle jimp, 
For fear that she should fu’, 

To tak’ her to his ain bed, 
And lay her neist the wa’. 


He took her to his lodging-house ; 
His landlady looked ben ; 

Saye, “ Mony a pretty lady 
In Edinbruch I’ve seen; 

But sic a lovely face as thine 
In it I never saw, 

Gue mak’ her down a down-bed, 
And lay her at the wa'.” 


**O haud away frae me,” she says ; 
“J pray you let me be; 

I winna gang to your bed, 
Till ye dreas me dishes three: 


—_ eee eee 


Dishes three ye maun dress me, 
Gin I should eat them a’, 

Afore that I lie in your bed, 
Either at stock or wa’ 


It’s ye maun get to my supper 
A cherry without a stane ; 
And ye maun get to my supper 
A chicken without a bane ; 
And ye maun get to my supper 
A bird without a ga’; 
Or I winna lie in your bed, 

Either at stock or wa’.” 


** It’s when the cherry is in the blue, 
I’m gure it has nae stane ; 
And when the chicken‘s in the egg, 
I wat it has nae bane; 
And, sin’ the flood o' Noah, 
The doo she had nae ga’; 
Sae we'll baith lie in ae bed, 
And ye’se he neist the wa'.” 


**O haud your tongue, young man, 
** Nor that gate me perplex ; 
For ye maun tell me questions yet, 
And that is questions six 
Questions six ye'll tell to me, 
And that is three times twa, 
Afore I lie in your bed, 
Hither at stock or wa'. 


What's greener than the greenest grase ? 
What's hicher than the trees? 

What's waur nor an ill woman's wish ? 
What's deeper than the seas ? 

What bird sings first ? and whereupon 
First doth the dew down fi’ ? 

Ye gall tell afore I lay me doun, 
E\ther at stock or wa’.” 


** Vergris is greener than the grass ; 
Heaven’s hicher than the trees ; 
The deil's waur por a woman's wish ; 

Hell’s deeper than the seas ; 
The cock crows first; on cedar tap 
The dew down Grst doth fa’; 

Sae we'll baith lie in ae bed, 
And ye'se lie neist the wa’.” 


**O haud your tongue, young man," she sys 
“and gi’e your ficechin’ ower ; 

Unless ye find me feriies, 
And that is ferlies four, 
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Ferlics four ye maun find me, 
And that is twa and twa; 

Or I'll never He in your bed, 
Either at stock or wa’. 


It’s ye maun get to me a plum 
That in December grew ; 
And ye maun get a silk mantel, 
That waft was ne'er ca’d through 5 
A sparrow’s horn; a priest unborn, 
This night to join us twa; 
Or I'll nae lie in your bed, 
Hither at stock or wa’.” 


“* My father he has winter fruit, 
That in December grew ; 

My mother has an Indian gown, 
That waft was ne'er ca'd through ; 

A sparrow’'s horn is quickly found ; 
There's ane on every claw, 

And twa upon the neb o’ him; 
And ye shall get them a’. 


The priest, he's standing at the door, 
Just ready to come in; 

Nae man can say that he was born, 
Nae man, unless he sin ; 

A wild boar tore his mother's side, 
He out o’ it did fa’; 

Sae we'll baith lie in ae bed, 
And ye’ll lie neist the wa'.”” 


Little kenned Girzie Sinclair, 
That morning when she rase, 
That this wad be the hindermost 
O’ a’ her maiden days. 
But now there's no within the realm, 
I think, a blyther twa; 
And they baith lie in ae bed, 
And she lies neist the wu’. 


Godlin’ Wame. 


(“‘Tars,” says Burns, “is perhaps the first 
bottle-song that ever was composed.” It appears 
in Ramsay's Tea-Table Miscellany, where it is 
marked as an old song.] 


‘Wuew I ha’e a saxpence under my thoom, 
Then I get credit in ilka toun; 

But, aye when I'm puir they bid me gang by; 
Oh, poverty parts gude company ! 
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Todlin’ hame, todlin’ hame, 
Couldna my loove come todlin’ hame. 


Fair fn’ the gudewife, and send her gude snle ! 
She gi'es us white bannocks to relish hcr ale, 
Syne, if that her tippeny chance to be sma’, 
We tuk’ a gude scour o’t, and ca't awa’. 
Todlin’ hame, todlin’ hame, 
As round as @ neep come todlin' hame. 


My kimmer and I lay down to sleep, 
Wi' twa pint-stoups at our bed’s feet ; 
And aye when we waken'd we drank them dry.— 
What think ye o’ my wee kimmer and I ? 
Todlin’ butt, and todlin’ ben, 
Sae round as my lvuove comes todlin' hame. 


Leeze me on liquor, my todlin’ dow, 
Ye're aye sae gude-humour'd when weetiln’ your 
mou’! 
‘When sober sae sour, ye’ll fecht wi’ a fice, 
That 'tis a blythe nicht to the bairns and me, 
When todlin’ hame, todlin hame, 
When, round as a neep, ye come todlin hame. 


aaa 


Godlin’ Wame. 


(Wartren by Joanna Baruute for George 
Thomson's collection—Inserted by permission. | 


Wuewn white was my o’erlay as foam o’ the linn, 
And siller was clinkin’ my pouches within ; 
When my lambkins were bleating on meadow 
and brae; 
As I gaed to my love in new cleeding sac gay, 
Kind was she, and my friends were free 
But poverty parts gude companie. 


How swift pase’d the minutes and hours of delight ! 
Tho piper play’d cheerly, the crusie burn’d bright; 
And link’d in my hand was the maiden sae dear, 
As she footed the floor in her holiday gear. 

Woe is me, and can it then be, 

That poverty parts sic companie ! 


We met at the fhir, we met at the kirk, 
‘We met in the sunshine, and met in the mirk, 
And the sounds of her voice, and the blinks of 
her een, 
The cheering and life of my bosom have been. 
Leaves frae the tree at Martinmas flee ; 
And poverty parts sweet companie. 
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At bridal and infhre I’ve braced me wi’ pride; 
The bruse I ha’e won, and a kiss o’ the bride ; 
And loud was the laughter gay fellows among, 
When I utter’d my banter and chorus’d my song. 
Dowie to dree are jesting and glee, 
‘When poverty parts gude companie. 


Wherever I gued the blythe lasscs smiled sweet, 
And mithers and aunties were mair than discrect, 
While kebbuck and bicker were set on the board ; 
But now they pass by me, and never a word. 

So let it be, for the woridly and slie 

Wi’ poverty keep nae companie, 


Che Gotums. 


(Warirren and sung to the tune of “ Todlin‘ 
Uame,” by Arcurpat.p CocHRAnNr, a well-known 
eccentric character in Glasgow, who died a few 
years back. The song is supposed to be the ditty 
of a road-mender, and honest John’s antipathy 
to steam-boats may be accounted for from the 
fact, that when they were introduced on the 
Clyde, many of the roads to the western coast 
became deserted, and the road-maker’s avocation, 
of course, eithcr altogether or partially dispensed 
with in those localities.] 


ConTENTED wi’ Maggic, how blythe ha’e I been, 

This seventeen towinonds we've met aye at e’en; 

Though whilcs we fx’ out, yet we quickly agree, 

<A kiss turns the difference ‘tween Maggie and me. 

Though steam-boats are against ug we maunna 
complain, 

For our twa bits o' totums are todlin’ their lane. 


Nae bills I’ve to pay, nor nae heart-racking fyke, 

But to cairncy up stanca, at tho side of the dyke; 

I'm plensed to see them break, and the vivid 
sparks fiy, 

But gloom at the steam-boats as they're passing by. 

But tho’ they're against me I maunna complain, 

For my twa bits 0’ totums are todlin’ their lane. 


8o I'll aing “‘ Captain Glen,” wi’ a heart fu’ o’ gleo, 

And be join'd by the mavis that sings on yon tree; 

It warbles snesweet, makes my hammer stand still, 

A’ Join in the tune, e'en the wee wimpling rill. 

aoe may afflict me, but I'll ne’er com- 
Plain, 

For my twa bite o' totums are todlin' their lane. . 


' ?So sang honest John, as he splinter’d a stane, 


Till twa bairns wi’ his breakfast cam’ todlin’ their 
Thy ect e their lane, arms round ither sv 
And the peti o’ totums cam‘ todlin’ their lane. 
They cam’ todlin’ their Jane, arms round ither so 
sia tua wn chal? oa easel ols as ae 


“ Hey, daddy dear, here's your parritch quite het, 

Mam struck Jock wi’ the spurtie for sarting the 
pat,” 

*"Whisht, bairnie,” says he, and his bonnet he 
raised, 

Look'd up to the sky, while the Giver he praised - 

Leaves a soup to the dog, hands the cog back 
again, 

And the twa bits 0’ totums gaed todlin’ hame. 


The sun it looks blythe, o’er Coirlick sae hie, 

11] mect my ain wife, wi’ the emile in her e’e ; 

She'll ha’e Jean at her fit, and Tam in her lap, 

And she'll toddle to mcet me, when 1'm at the 
slap. 

Collie’s bark welcomes me to a clean hearth stane, 

Where my twa bits o’ totums gang todlin their 
lane. 


Lewis Gorden. 


[A Propuction of Dr. ALKxanpER GEppzs. 
The Lewis Gordon alluded to was third son to the 
duke of Gordon. He declared for prince Charles on 
the rising in 1745, and was afterwards attainted, 


,| but escaped to France, where he died in 1754.} 


O sexy Lewie Gordon hame, 
And the lad I daurna name ; 
Though his back be at the wa’, 
Here's to him that’s far awa’! 
Ochon, my Highlandman! 
O my bonnie Highlandman ! 
Weel would I my true love ken, 
Amang ten thousand Highlandmen. 


©! to see his tartan trews, 

Bonnet blue, and laigh-heel’d shoes, 

Philabeg aboon his knee! 

That's the lad that I'll gang wi’, 
Ochon, &c. 
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This lovely youth of whom I sing, 

Js titted for to be a king 

On his breast he wcars a star 

Youd tak him for the god of war 
Ochon, &c 


O to aee this princely one 

Seated on a royal throne 

Tisasters a would d sappear 

Then begins the Jub Ice year 
Ochon, &c 


Connel and flora. 


{Waitrrn by AtexanpEr W11s0n of Paisley, 
th great American ornithologist Music arranged 
by J Roberston 


Dark lowers the night o er the wi Ic stormy main, 
Jill mald rosy morning rise cheerful again, 

4las morn returns to revisit the shore 

But Connel returns to his Flora no more 


lor see on yon mountain the dark cloud of death, 
0 er Connel s lone cottage, lies low on the heath 
While bloody and pale, on a far distant short, 
He hes to return to his Flora no more 


1 hght fleeting spirits that glide o er the steep, 
0 woull you but waft me across the wild deep 
There fearless 1 d mix in the battle s loud ron, 
id die with my Connel, and leave him no more 


ES 


Allen=a=dale. 


[Sonoin Sir Water Scorr s poemof Rokeby ] 


Arren A Daxz has no faggot for burning, 

Alen a-dale has no furrow for turning, 

Allen a-dale has no fleece for the spinning 

Yet Allen a dale has red gold for the winning 
Come read me my riddle, come hearken my tale, 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen a Dule 


The baron of Ravensworth prances in pride 

And he views his domains upon Arlandale side, 
The mere for his net, and the lamb for his game, 
Lhe chase for the wild, and the park for the tame 
¥et the fish of the lake, and the dear of the vale, 
Are less free to lord Dacre than Alicn a-Dale 
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4d Allen a Dale was ne er belted a knight, 


Tho his epur be as sharp, and his blade be as 
bright 

Allen a Dale 18 no baron or lord, 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his word 

And the best of our nobles his bonnet will veil 

Who at Rerecross on Stanmore meets Allen 1 
Dale 


Allen a Dale to his wooing is come 

The mother she asked of his household and home — 

“Tho the castle of Richmond stands far on the 
hill 

Myhall, quoth bold Allen, “shows gallanter still 

Tis the biue vault of heaven, with its crescent so 


pale 
And with all its bright spangles! anid Allen 1 
Dale 


The father was stocl and the mother was stone 
They lifted the latch and bade him be gone 

But loud on the morrow their wail and their cry— 
He had laughed on the Ings with his bonnie black 
And she fied to the forest to heara love tale, [ey 
And the youth 1t was told by was Allen a Dale 


®, gat pe the lass, 


[Werrrren by Ricnarp Ryan Arranged and 
sung ty Sinclair j 


O, saw ye the lass wi the bonnie blue een ? 

Hor smile is the sweetest that ever was secn 

Her check like the rose is, but fresher, I woen — 

She s the loveliest lassie that trips on the green 

The home of my love is below in the valley, 

Where wild flowers welcome the wandering bee 

But the sweetest of flowers in that spot thatisacen, 

Is the maid that I love, wi the bonnie blue cen 
O saw ye the Issa, &c 


‘When night overshadows her cot in the gicn, 

She ll steal out to mect her loved Dc nald again 

And when the moon shines on the vallcy so grec: , 

111 wolcome the lass wi the bonnie blue een 

As the dove that has wandered away from his 
aweet nest, 

Returns to the mate his fond heart loves the best, 

Ill fly from the world a false and vanishing scene, 

To my dear one, the luss wi the bonnie blue een 

O saw ye the lass, &c 
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Hohn o Badenyon. 


[Wrrrren to an old Highland strathspey, called John o' Badenycn, by the Rev. Joun Sxiwynn.] 


‘When first I came to be a man, of twenty years, or so, 

I thought myeelf a handsome youth, and fain the world would know, 
Tn best attire I stept abroad, with spirits brisk and gay; 

And here, and there, and every where, was hke a morn in May. 

No care I had, no fear of want, but rambled up and down, 

And for a beau I might have pass'd Jn country or in town 

I stall was pleased where’er I went; and, when 1 was alone, 

1 tuned my pipe, and pleased myself wi’ John o’ Badenyon. 


Now 1n the days of youthful prime, a mistress I must find, 

For love, they say, gives one an air, and ev n mmproves the mind: 
On Phalhs fair, above the rest, kind fortune fix’d mine eyes, 

Her piercing beauty struck my heart and she became my choice. 
To Cupid, now, with hearty prayer, I offer’'d many a vow, 

And danced and sung, and asigh’d and swore, as other lovers do, 
But when at last I breathed my flame, 1 found her cold as stone~— 
T left the girl, and tuned my pipe to John o’ Badenyon. 


When love had thus my heart beguiled with foolish hopes and vain, 

To friendship’s port I steer’d my course, and laugh’d at Jovers’ pain, 

A friend I got by lucky chance—’twas something hke divine, 

An honest friend's a precious gift, and such a gift was mine. 

And now, whatever may betide, a happy man was I, 

In any strait I knew to whom I freely might apply. 

A strait soon came, my friend I tried—he laugh’d, and spurn d my moan, 
1 hed me home, and tuned my pipe to John o’ Badenyon. 


I thought I should be wiser next, and would a patriot turn, 

Began to doat on Johnic Wilkes, and cry'd up parson Horne ; 

Their noble spirit I admir’d, and praised ther noble zeal, 

Who had, with flaming tongue and pen, maintain’d the public wal. 
But, e’er a month or two had pass’d, 1 found myself betray'd, 

‘Twas Self and Party, after all, for all the star they made. 

At last I saw these factious knaves insult the very throne; 

I cursed them all, and tuned my pipe to John o Badenyon. 


What next to do I mused a while, st.ll hoping to succecd , 

T pitch’d on books for company, and gravely tried to read 

I bought and borrowed every where, and studied night and day, 
Nor muiss’d what dean or doctor wrote, that happen’d in my way 
Philosophy I now esteem’d the ornament of youth, 

And carefully, through many a page, I hunted after truth 

A thousand various schemes I tried, and yot was pleased with none, 
I threw them by, and tuned my pipe to John o’ Badenyon. 


And now, ye youngsters everywhere, who wish to make a show, 
Take hecd in time, nor vainly hope for happiness below ; 

What you may fancy pleasure here is but an empty name; 

And girls, and friends, and books also, you'll And them all the sane. 
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Then be advised, and warning take from such a man as me} 

I'm neither pope nor cardinal, nor one of high degree; 

You'll meet displeasure every where; then do as I have done— 
E‘en tune your pipe, and please yourself with John of Badenyon. 


Ghe Wee Wifukte. 


(Wrirren by Dr. ALExanper Geppxs, a Catholic clergyman, and well-known by his translation of 
tho Bible and polemical writings. Dr. Geddes was born in the county of Banff in 1737, and officiated 
aaa priest for several years in different parts of the north of Scotland. He latterly settled in London 
where he died in 1802. A memoir of his life was published by John Mason Good in 1803.) 


TuuRE was a wee bit wifukie, was comin’ frae the fair, 
Had got a wee bit drappukie, that bred her meikle care 
It gacd about the wifie’s heart, and she began to spew, 
O! quo’ the wee wifukie, I wish I binna fou. 

I wish 1 binna fou, quo’ she, I wish I binna fou, 

Oh! quo’ the wee wifukie, 1 wish I binna fou. 


If Johnnie find me bariey-sick, I'm sure he'll claw my skin; 
But I'll lie down and tak’ a nap before that I gae in. 
Sitting at the dyke-side, and taking o’ her nap, 
By came a packman laddie wi’ a little pack. 

Wi’ a little pack, quo’ she, wi’ a little pack, 

By came a packman laddie wi' a little pack. 


He's clippit a’ her gowden locks sae bonnie and sae lang , 
H's ta'en her purse and a’ her placks, and fast awa’ he ran 
And when the wifle waken’d, her head was like a bee, 
Oh! quo’ the wee wifukie, this is nae me, 

This is nae me, quo’ she, this is nae me, 

Somebody has been felling me, and this is nae me. 


J met with kindly company, and birl’d my bawhbeo! 

And still, if this be Bessukie, three placks remain wi’ me 

But I will look the pursie nooks, see gin the cunyie be:— 

There's neither purse nor plack about me !—this is nae me. 
This is nae me, &c. 


\ 


I have a little housukie, but and a kindly man; 

A dog, the ca’ him Doussiekie; if this be me he'll fawn ; 

And Johnnie, he'll come to the door, and kindly welcome gi’e, 

And a' the bairns on the floor-head will dance if this be me. 
This is nae me, &c. 


The night was late, and dang out weet, and oh but it was dark, 
The doggie heard a body‘s foot, and he began to bark. 
Oh when she heard the doggic bark, and keenin' it was he, 
Oh weel ken ye, Doussie, quo’ she, this is nae me. 
This Is nae me, &o. 
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When Johnnie heard his Bessie's word, fast to the door he rnn ; 
Is that you, Hessukie ?— Wow na, man ! 
Be kind to the bairns a’, and weel mat ye be; 
And fareweel, Johnnie, quo’ she, this is nae me! 
This is nae me, &c. 


John ran to the minister, his hair stood a’ on end, 
I’ve gotten sic a fright, Sir, I fear I'll never mend ; 
My wife's come hame without a head, crying out most piteously, 
Oh farewoel, Johnnie, quo’ she, this is nae me! 
This is nae me, &e. 


The tale you tell, the parson said, is wonderful to me, 
How that a wife without a head could spenk, or hear, or see ! 
But things that happen hereabout, so strangely alter’d be, 
That I could maist wi’ Bessie say, ’tis neither you nor she. 
Neither you nor she, quo’ he, neither you nor she, 
Wow na, Johnnie man, 'tis neither you nor she. 


Now Johnnie he cam’ hame again, and oh! but he was fain, 
To see his little Beesuhie come to hersel’ again. 
He got her sitting on n stool, wi’ Tibbuck on her knee: 
Oh! come awa’, Johnnie, quo’ she, come awa’ to tne, 
For I've got a nap wi’ Tibbuckie, and this is now me. 
This is now me, quo’ she, this is now me, 
I’ve got a nap wi’ Tibbuckie, and this is now me. 


@WontenteD wi’ little. 


{Written by Burns to the tune of “‘ Lumps o' Pudding.’’] 


CortTrnrxy wi’ little, and cantie wi’ mair, 
Whene’'er I forgather wi’ sorrow and care, 

I gi’e them a skelp, as they're creepin’ alang, 

Wi’ a cog o' gude swats, and an auld Scottish sang. 


I whyles claw the elbow o’ troublesome thought, 

But man is a sodger, and life is a faught: 

My mirth and gude humour are coin in my pouch, 

And my freedom’'s my lairdehip nae monarch dare touch. 


A towmond o’ trouble, should that be my fa’, 

A night o’ gude fellowship southers it a’: 

When at the blythe end o’ our journey at last, 
Wha the deil ever thinks o’ the road he has past ? 


Blind chance, let her snapper and stoyte on her way ; 
Be't to me, be’t frae me, e’en let the jade gae. 

Come ease, or come travail; come pleasure, or pain, 
My warst word is—‘‘ Welcome, and welcome again: + 


78 
Wer ‘Name. 


[Music by Mr James Ferguson, Fdinburgh — 
Here first printed } 


lirr name! oh, her name would st thou have me 
to tell ? 

Ab no! from this bosom thou reav st not the spell 

Which cheers it at ev ning and glads it at morn, 

Howe’er by life s cares tis distracted and torn 

A name which is sunlight and moonhght to me, 

IU) breathe t to the night winds but not unto thee 


That name I shall teach the sweet streamlets to cry, 
And list till I hear the glad echoes reply 

And, oft as it rises, the soft scented breeze 

Shall waft it away through the tall forest trees 
Till lamneta and thrushes, {nspir d by the theme, 
Shall sing like the fays only heard when wedream 


‘What joyous delight, in the calm ev ning shide, 

To hear the loy d name warbled thus through the 
glade, 

*Twill steal o er my brain like the warm summer 
air 

When loaded with perfumo of eglantines fair 

I ll dream until even the starlets proclaim 

The dear words, but ah, I 1] not tell thee her 
name ! WGB 


@HAtlt thou remember me. 


[Patrick Maxwert, editor of Miss Diamire s 
Poetical Works Tune, ‘‘ Good nght, and joy be 
wi yea ’~—Here first printed } 


Farewe!! ! and, when I m far away, 
O aay, wilt thou remember me, 
When favour d friends and faces gay 
Their soul s pure incense tender thee °— 
When all around are giad the while, 
And glory in thy loveliness — 
‘When every heart shall own thy smile 
Its proudest aim—its highest bliss ? 


This may not be thou know st me not, 
4 wand rer on life s weary road, 

Yet will I bless my happy lot 
That led me to thy lov d abode 
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I may not claim to have a part 
In thy dear breast, thou being fiir 

Yet, lady, could st thou see my heart, 
Thyself thou would st find pictu: d ther. ' 


There it will dwell, and time defy 
So dear a record to erase — 
Memorial of a dream gone by, 
The best, the brightest of my days 
O that we had together met 
When youth and hope alike were new 
My wither d heart perhaps hal yet 
Been spar d the pangs of this adieu 


Sweet Peante Ir gz. 


[Anpressxp to one of the msing generat nf 
‘* Ayrshire s bonnie lasses By Carr Cuarvus 
Gray, R M — Here firat printed } 


Swrer Jeanie lass my dearie, 
Gin I were young again, 

Nane else through life should «} cr me 
Wad thou but be my ain 

But eild is creepin o er me 
Dark shadows lower apace 

While hope shines bright before thec 
And joy lights up thy face 


May health life s greatest blessin;, 
Beam on thy cheek and brew 
Be thine love s fond caressing 
‘Wi ane whase heart ts true 
May age wi @ ite treasure 
O sober thoughts be minc 
While ilka heartfelt pleasure, 
Dear Jeanie lass, is thine 


It bad a Dream. 


(Wruram Mirrzr of Glasgow —Here frst 
printed J 


I HAD a dream o ither days, 
A sinless dream o Joy, 

It came hke sunshine through a clud 
Life s dark spots to destroy 
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It came when I was sick at heart, 
And sleepless was mine e’e, 

‘When luve was fause, an’ wily tongues 
Turn’'d frien’ to encmie. 


I thocht a saft han’ lay ln mine, 
A sma’ waist in my arm, 

A weo heart beatin'—throbbin’ fhat 
Wit! love an’ life-bluid warm. 


In quiet streams I’ve seen fair flowers 
Hid 'neath the bank they grew, 

Sae in her deep blue een I read 
Flower-thochts 0’ various hue. 


O, dinna look sae kind, Willie, 
Or else wi’ joy I'll dee, 

An’ dinna read my heart, Willic, 
Wi’ thae lang lucks o’ your e’c. 


A maiden’s heart should be, Willie, 
A sacred thing to men, 

Its workin’s in an hour o’ joy 
Man-body ne’er can ken. 


The flower that in the shade wad live 
Will wither in the sun,— 

An’ joy may work on maiden-heart 
What grief wad ne'er ha’e done. 


The marrin’ o’ a melody— 
The stoppin’ o’ a stream— 

A sudden lapse in sunny licht— 
The burstin’ o’ a dream. 


I woke~-and on my glassy een 
The paley moonbeam shone: 
Speak on, I cried,—apeak on, but, lo} 
The weel kent voice was gone! 


Your tackle mount, my gallant heats, 
With minnow, fly, or roe, 

It is best from the west, 
While the gentio breezes blow. 


Old Scotiand holds the cataract 
Among her mountains steep, 

With streaming rills, and sleepy pool», 
Where trout and salmon leap. 

Then mount the line, my gallant hearts, 
The hills are clear of snow ; 

Fling bait in the spate, 
While the gentle breezes blow. 


The spirit of old anglers gone 
Will rise with every cast, 

And cheer us ‘neath the summer sun 
Or winter's angry blast. 

Where old John Foster fish’d ao well, 
To Birgham Dub, we'll go, 

And try with the fly, 
While the gentle breezes blow. 


The fame of Carham’s angling stream 
Will only higher rise, 

While Scott can wield a salmon rod, 
Or Carse can dress such flics. 

Tweed's been their glory, they her pride, 
Then let her waters flow 

To the fame of their name, 
While the gentle breezes blow. 


Wame. 


[Joun MircuExt of Paisley.—Here first printed.} ' 


My hame! I wadna Jea’ my hame, 


Rough thoagh the biggin be, 
SHtabing Song, To live amid a blaze o’ fame, 
For what is fame to me! 
In life’s gay morn, wi' lighteome tread, 
[W. A. Fosrzx, formerly of Coldstream, nov I roved the groves amang, 
of Glasgow. Tune, ‘‘ Ye mariners of England.’ Where, still at e’en, I lay my head 
-Here first printed.) To list ilk wee bird's sang. 
Yx fishermen of Scotland, And I have seen in lordly ha’ 
Who love the stream and pool, The fair and gay convene, 


Where wreathed smiles chased care awn’, 


Whose haunts are by the river side, 
And love seem’d nature’s queen ; 


Among the shadows cool: 
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But, O! my hame, my humble hame, 
Whene'er I thought of thee, 

The wreathed smile, the minstrel's fame, 
Were a’ forgot by me, 


Ev'n yet, though on my head the enawe 
O° Time begins to steal, 

Youth's joys still smile within the wa’s 
O' my wee cozy biel. 

And though to me nae gardens fair 
Their sunny smiles display, 

A fairer flower is blooming there 
Thun e’er graced minstrel’s lay. 


And, Peggy dear, thou art that flower, 
And I will tent thee weel, 

And bless, while I ha’e life, the hour 
That gave thee to my biel. 

My hame, my hame, my ain dear hame, 
‘Wha wad the biggin lea’, 

Where smile the bairns that wear his name 
Frac aff a mother’s knee ? 


The Wappy Mother. 


[Azex. Larne of Brechin.] 


An’ O, may I never live single again— 

I wish I may never hive single again ; 

I ha’e a gudeman, an’ a hame o’ my ain, 

An’ O, may I never live single again. 

I've twa bonnie bairns the fairest of a’, 

They cheer up my heart when their daddic’s 
awa’; 

T’ve ane at my foot, and I’ve ane on my knee; 

An’ fondly they look, an’ sny “‘ Mammie” to me. 


At gloamin’ their daddie comes in frae the plough, 
The blink in his e’e, an’ the smile on his brow, 
Says, “ how are ye, lassie, O, how are ye a’, 

An’ how's the wee bodies sin’ I gade nwa’ ?” 

He sings !' the e’enin' fu' cheery an’ gny— 

He tella o' the toil an’ the news 0’ the day: 

The twa bonnie lammies he tak’s on his knee, 
An’ blinks o’er the ingle fu’ couthie to me. 


O bappy’s the father that's happy at hame— 

An’ blythe Is the mither that’s blythe o’ the name; 
The cares o' the warld they fear na to dree— 

The warid is naething to Johnny an’ me. 


¥ 
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4 Though crosses will mingle wi’ mitherly cares, 


Awn’ bonnie lassies—awa’ wi’ your fears, 
Gin ye get a laddie that’s loving an’ fain, 
Yo'll wish ye may never live single again. 


CH xe’s me for Brince Charlie. 


{Tre author of this sweetly-tender Jacobite 
strain was WILLIAM GLEN, a native of Glasgow, 
who died about 1824. He was for some period of 
his life a manufacturer in his native city, but his 
latter days were marked by the poet's too frequent 
lot—poverty and misfortune. He wrote a varicty 
of songs and other poetical pieces, but the present 
one is perhaps his happiest. It is sung to the old 
air of “Johnnie Faa, or the Gypsy Laddie.”— 
During the late visit of Her Majcsty the Queen to 
the North, this song received a mark of royal 
favour which would have sweetened, had he been 
alive, poor Glen’s bitter cup of life. While at 
Taymouth Castle, the Marquis of Breadalbane 
had engaged Mr. Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, 
to sing before her Majesty. <A list of the songs 
Mr. Wilson was in the habit of singing was sub- 
mitted to the Queen, that she might signify her 
pleasure as to those which she would wish to hear, 
when her Majesty immediately fixed upon the fol- 
lowing :—* Lochaber no more,’’—“ The Flowers 
of the Forest,”—‘ The Lass o’ Gowrle,”—" John 
Anderson, my jo,”—‘' Cam’ ye by Athol,”—and 
“The Laird o' Cockpen.” The present song was 
not in Mr. Wilson's list, but her Majesty herself 
asked if he could sing ‘‘ Wae’s me for Prince 
Charlie,” which fortunately he was able to do. 
The selection of songs which the Queen made 
displays eminently her sound taste and good feel- 
ing. A better, or one more varied both ag regards 
music and words, taking the number of picces 
into account, could not easily be formed.) 


A wer bird cam’ to our ha’ door, 
He warbled sweet and clearly, 
An’ aye the o’ercome o’ his sang 
Was “ Wae's me for Prince Chariie!’ 
Oh! when I heard the bonnie soun’ 
The tears cam’ happin’ rarely, 
I took my bannet aff my head, 
For weel I lo’ed Prince Charlie. 
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Quoth I, “ My bird, my bonnie bonnie bird, R For low shall many a proud head hie, 


Is that a sang ye borrow, 
Are these some words ye ve learnt by heart, 
Or a lilt o’ dool an’ sorrow ? ’ 
*Oh' no no no,” the wee bird sang, 
© { ve flown ein’ mornin’ early, 
But sic a day o wind and rain— 
‘h' wae 6 me for Prince Charhe! 


* On hills that are, by mght, his ain 
Ile roves a lanely stranger, 
On every mde he’s presa d by want, 
On every ade is danger, 
Yestreen 1 met him in a glen, 
My heart maist burstit fairly, 
Yor sadly chang d indeed was he— 
Oh! wae s me for Prince Charlie ' 


©" Dark night cam on, the tempest roar d 
Loud o er the hills an valleys 

An whare wast that your Prince lay down 
‘W hase hame should been a palace ” 

He row d him in a Highland plaid, 
Which cover d him but sparely, 

An slept beneath a bush o broom— 
Oh waes me for Prince Charlie 


But now the bird saw some red co ite, 
An he sheuk his wings wi’ angcr, 

** Oh! this js no a land for mc, 
1 ll tarry here nae langer 

Hc hover d on the wing a while 
Ere he departed fairly, 

But weel I mind the farewee! stron 
Was, “ Waes me for Prince Charlic 


Ghe New Year. 


{Inscr1BEp to Joseph Train, Fsq , by the author, 
Wirrram Donrx —Tune, “Guid night and joy he 
wi voua '—Tlore first printed ] 


Comr—fill brimful the inspiring bowl, 
We 1 close this day in festive cheer, 
Time out of mind old Scotia s sons 
V ith mirth have hall d the new-born year 
We all have weather’d many storms, 
And safely now are landed here , 
But who can tell to us ’tis given 
To meet and hail another yenr 


————— 
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And cyes be dim now sparkling clcur 
And severed many a tender tie 
Fre time revolve the infant yeur 
O memory ! when my mind looks o er 
Thy records, often fall my tears, 
For friends long lost, and vanish d joys— 
For loves and hapes of bygone yi ars 


But why despond ? sure tis unwise 
To damp our present bliss with fer 
When Heaven commands we must dep irt 
And farewell bid life s fleeting year 
And now, my friends, may fav ring heaven 
My wishes for your welcome hear 
And health, and weilth, and happiness 
Attcnd you atill from year to ycar 


May peace and plenty bless your b ard 

And marriage crown with love sinctre, 
May joys unknown to auld langsy ne, 

Make this a happy, happy year! 
Then All the sparhling glasses full, 

And drink to fmends both far and near — 
Thus may we mect im Joy to grect 

The glad return of many a year 





The Goods of Munmore. 


{Music by James Jaap J 


Tra lone heart 1s thine, lassie, charming and f 1u1, 
This tond heart 1s thine, lassie dear, 
Nae warld s gear ha’e I, nae oxen nor kye 
I veraething, dear lasme, buta pur heart to gie 
Yet dinna say me na, 


But come awa’, 
And wander, dear laasic, ’mang the woudso Dun: 
more {more 


And wander, dcar lasme, mang the woodso Dun 


O swect is thy voice, Jassie, charming an far, 
Fnchanting thy smile, Jassie dear, 
I'll toil aye for thee, for ac blink o thinc ee 
Is pleasure mar sweet than siller to me. 
Yet dinna say me na, &c. 


O come to my arms, lasme, charming an’ fair, 
Awa wild alarms, Inssie dear, 
This fond heart an thine hke ivy shall twine, 
111 lo’e thee, dear, till the day that I dee 
O, dinna say me na, &c, 
4 
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Duncan Gray. : 

[Duncan Grax” is said to have been a carter | 
or carman in Glasgow, about the beginning of 
the last century, and the tune which gocs by his 
name is said to have been taken down from his 
whisthng The following 1s the old set of words 


as altered by Burns for Johnson s Museum ] 


Weary fa you, Duncan Gray, 
Ha, ha, the girdin ot 
Wae gaie by you, Duncan Gray, 
Ha, ha, the girdin ot, 
When a the lave gae to their play, 
Then I maun sit the lee lang day, 
An jecg the cradle wi my tae, 
An a for the girdin ot 


Bonnie was the Lammas moon, 
Ha, ha, the girdin ot, 
Glowrin a the hills aboon, 
Ha ha, the girdin ot, 
The girdin brak, the beast cam down, 
) tint my curch an baith my shoon 
An , Muncan, ye re an unco loon, 
Wae on the bad girdin ot 


Rut, Duncan, gin ye ll keep your aith, 
Ha, ha, the girdin ot, 

11 bless you wi my hindmost breath, 
Ha, ha, the girdin ot 

Duncan, gin ye ll keep your aith, 

The beast again can bear us bath, 

An auld Mess John will mend the skaith, 
An clout the bad girdin ot 


Duncan Crap. 


{Writren by Bunns in December, 1792, for 
Thomson s collection Its humour and spirit 
have made it an universal favourite } 


Duncan Gray cam’ here to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o t, 

On blythe Yule nicht, when we were fou, 
Ha, ha, the wooing ot, 

Maggie cuist her head fu heich, 

Look d asklant, and unco skeigh, 

Gart puir Duncan stand abeigh— 
lla, ha, the wooing o't 


isin an old MS collection, dated 1692, belonging 
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Duncan fleech’d, and Duncan pray’d, 
Ha, ha, the wooing ot, 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Oraig, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o t 
Duncan sgh d baith out and in, 
Crat his een baith bleert and blin , 
fyak o louping ower a linn— 
Ha, ha, the wooing 0 t 


Time and chance are but a tide, 

Ha ha, the woomg 0 t, 
Shchtit love 18 sair to bide, 

Ha, ha, the wooing 0 t 
Shall 1, like a fool, quoth he, 
Fur a hauchty hizzy dee ? 

She may gae to—} rance, for me! 

Ha, ha, the wooing 0 t 


How 1t comes, let doctors tell, 
Ra, ha, the wooing 0 t, 
Meg grew sick—as he grew well, 
Ha, ha, the wooing ot, 
Something 1n her bosom wnings, 
For relief a sigh she brings, 
And 0, her een they spak sic things 
Ha, ha, the wooing 0 t 


Duncan ws a lad o’ grace, 

Ha, ha, the wooing 0 t, 
Maggie s was a piteous casc, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o t 
Duncan couldna be her death, 
Swelling pity smoor d his wrath, 
Now thcy re crouse and c intie baith 

Ha, ha, the wooing o t 


Auld Mob Morris. 


[Tis is given in Ramsay s Tea Table Muscel 
lany as an old song Ramsay, however, was 
obliged to curtail the original ballad on account 
of 1tscoarseness The tune of “Auld Rob Morris’ \ 


© 
at one time to Mr Blaikie, engraver, Paisley, ft ! 
called “Jock the Laird a Brother ] 


MOTHER, 
Aurn Rob Morrs, that wons in yon glen, 
He s the kingo guid fallows, and waleo auld men 
He has fourscore o black sheep, and fourscore two, 


qpAuld Rob Morris is the man ye maun loe. 
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DAUGHTER. 
Haud your tongue, mothcr, and Ict that abee, 
For his eld and my eild can never agree 
They'll never agree, and that will be seen , 
For he {s fourscore, and I’m but fifteen. 


MOTHER. 
aud your tongue, dochter, and lay by your pride, 
Yor he 1s the brid« groom, and ye’se be the bride ; 
He shall ho by your side, and kiss you too, 

Auld Rob Morns is the man ye maun lo’e. 


DAUGHTER, 
Auld Rob Morris, [ ken him fu’ weel, 
His back sticks out like ony pent-creel ; 
He's out-shinn’d, in-kneed, and ringle-eyed tov, 
-Auld Rob Morris is the man I'll ne’er lo e. 


MOTHER. 
Though auld Rob Morris be an elderly man, 
Yet his auld brass will buy you a new pan, 
Then, dochter, ye should na be sac 11] to sho , 
dor auld Rob Morris 15 the man ye maun lo’t. 


DAUGHTER. 
But auld Rob Morris I never will ha’e, 
His back 1s 80 stiff, and his beard 18 grown gray, 
J had rather dic than live wi’ him a year, 
Sac mar o’ Rob Mormis [ never will hear. 





Auld Mod Morrig. 


(Warrrrn by Burns, for Thomson's collection, 
in November, 1792. Burns, it will be seen, bor- 
19ws the two opening lines ut the old song } 


Txear's auld Rob Morris, that wons in yon glen, 
He e the king o’ gude tellows, and wale ov’ auld mcn, 
He has gowd in his coffera, and owsen and kin, 
And ae bonnie lassie, his darling and mine. 


She's fresh as the morning, tho furrest in May; 
She's sweet as the ev’ning amang the new hay, 
As blythe and as artless as the lambs on the lea, 
And dear to my heart as the licht o’ my e’c. 


But, oh, she’s an heiress, nuld Robin's a laird, 

And my daddie has nocht but a cot-house and 
yard , 

A wooer hke me maunna hope to come speed, 


The wounds I maun hide that will soon be my deid. ¥ 


- +A ~t vow * 
bom} ba y 5 
arek E. “er ¢ nate or Ae? 
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& The day comes to me, but dehght brings me nane, 


| (** Ron's Jocn,” or “The Wooing of Jock and 


Ys 
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The nicht comes to me, but my rest it 1s ganc, ’ 
I wander my lane, hke a nicht-troubled ghaist, 
And I sigh as my heart 1¢ wad burst in my breist 


Oh, had she but been of a lower degree, 

I then micht ha’e hoped she wad smiled upon me | } 
Oh, how past deseriving had then been my bli-s, { 
As now my distraction no words can exprcss' 


Mos’ s Hock. a 


Jenny,” to the tune of “ Hey, Jenny, com’ down 
to Jock,” 18 one of the very oldest of our Scottish 


a 


songs, and can be traced as far back as to the lt 
Lannatyne MS. of 1568. We find considerable —_y 
diffirence of reading in different versions. Th: 
following 18 the version given by Ramsay, whu 
calls it ‘a very auld ballat.’’] : 
¥ 
a 


Ron’s Jock cam' to woo our Jenny, 
On ae feast day when we were fou; va 
She brankit fast, and made her bonnie, . 


And said, Jock, come ye hore to woo’ “r) 
She burnist her, baith breast and brow, 
And made her clear as ony clock, 
Then spah’ her dame, and said, I trow 
Ye come to woo our Jenny, Jock Ae) f 
\ 
Jock said, Forsuith, I yearn fu’ fain, 
To luk my head, and sit down by you y 
Then spak’ her minny, and said again, ) 
My barn has tocher enough to gi’o you Z re 


Tehie' quo’ Jenny, Keak, keik, I see vou 
Minny, yon man mak's but a mock. 
Beshrew the har, fu leis me o’ you, 
I come to woo your Jenny, quo’ Jock 


My bairn has tocher of her ain 
A guse, 2 gryce, a coch and hen, 

A stirk, a stag, an acre sawin, 
A bake-bread and a bannock-stant, 
A pig, a pot, and a kirn there ben, 


A kame but and a kaming stock, ne 
With cogs and lugzgies nine or ten. a 
Come ye to woo our Jenny, Jock ? “ye 


A wecht, a pent-creel, and a cradle, 
A pair of chps, 8 graip, a fla, 
An ark, an ambry, and a laidle, ‘ 

A mula, and a sowen-pail, 
lie é 
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A rousty whittle to shear the kau, 
And a timber mell the bear to knock, 

Twa shelfe made of an auld fir-dale 
Come ye to woo our Jenny, Jock ? 


¥ 
a 
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A furm, a furlet, and a peck, 
A rock, a reel, and a wheel band 
A tub, a barrow, and a seck, 
A spurtle braid, and an elwand 
Then Jock took Jenny by the hand 
And cry d, A feast and slew 1 coch 
And made a bndal upo land, 
Now I hae got your Jenny, quo Jock 


+ 2 
A ieee 
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Now damc I have your dochter married, 
And tho ye mak it ne er sac rough 
I let you wit she s nae miscarried, 
Ita well kend I ha e gear enough 
An auld gawd gloyd fell owre a hough 
A spade, a speet, a spur, a sock 
Withouten owsen I have a pleugh 
May that no ser your Jenny, quo Jock ? 


ne a oe 


A treen truncher a ram horn spoon, 
‘1 wa bits of barket blasint leather, 
4 graith that ganes to coble shoon, 
And a thrawcruck to twyne a teather 
Twa crocks that moup amang the hcatha 
A pair of branks and a fetter lock, 
A teugh purse made of a swine 8 tether 
Lo haud your tocher, Jenny, quo Joch 


Good elding f r our winter firc, 
A cod of caff wad fill a cradle, 
A rake of iron to claut the byrc, 
A deuk about the dubs to paddle 
The pannel ofan auld led saddle 
And Rob my eem hecht me a stock, 
Twa lusty lips to lick a laiddle, 
May this no gane your Jenny, quo J«ch? 


A pair of hems and brechom fine, 
And without bitts a bridle ronzie 
A sark made of the linkome twine, 


/ A grey green cloke that will not stenz c 
eo; Mair yet in store—I needna fenzie, 
i Five hundred fiaes, a fendy flock 
And are not thae a wakrife menzic 
Be > To gae to bed with Jenny and Jock ? 
+“ dak thir for my part of the feast, 
{ It 18 well known I am weel bodin 
”™“} Ye needna say my part is least, 


Were they as moikle as they re lodin 
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The wife speer d gin the kal was sodin, 
Whcn we have done, tak hame the brok 

The roast was teugh as raploch hodin, 
With which they feasted Jenny and Jock 


Y¥ 


| 
| 


Wey, Henny. 


{Ta19 song to the old tune of “ Hey, Jenny 
com down to Jock, has been introduced with 
success on the Edinburgh stage It 1s slightly 
altered and abridged from the copy which appe irs 
in Herd s collection of 1776 ] 


f 


Joc Krz he came here to woo 
W: tartan plaid, and bonnet blue, 
And Jenny pat on her best 21rav, 
‘When she heard that Jocky had come that way 
Jenny she gaed up the stair, 
or Jonny was blate afore unco folk 
And aye esac loud as her mither did rare 
“ Hey, Jenny, come down to Jock 


ly 





Jenny she cime down the stair 
And she cam bobbin and beckin’ ben 
Her stays they were laced, and her wast it was 
And a braw new made manco gown [gum 
Jockit took her by the hand 
QO, Jenny can ye fancy me? 
My father s dead, and has left me s)me lan 1 
And braw houses twa or three— 


t 


And I will gie them a to thee 
Ahaith quo Jenny, ‘ I fear vou moch 
Then, foul fa me, gin I scorn thee 
If ye ll be my Jenny, J il be your Jock 





4 
Ne 


| Jenny she gaed up the gate, hr 
Wi agrecn gown as side as her smock if 
And aye sac loud as her mither dil rar 
| s Vow, sirs' hasna Jenny got Joch 
‘ 
9 
GMaggte’s Corher. 
te 


[Anoruer old song marked by Ramsay in his 
Tea Table Miscellany with a Z ] 


Tr meal was dear short syne, 
We buckled usa thegithr, 
And Maggie was in her prime, 
When Willie made courtship till her 


My! 
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‘lL wa, pistols charg d by guess, 
lo gie the courting shot 
Aud syne came ben the lass, 
Wi swats drawn frae the butt 
He first speir d at the gudeman 
And syne at Giles the mither 
An ye wud giesa bit land, 
We d buckle us e en thegither 


My dochter ye shall hae, 
11) g1e you her by the hind 
Rut Il part wi my wift, by my fue 
Or I part w1 my land 
Your tocher it 5 all be good, 
There s nane s all ha e its mash, 
The lass bound in her snood, 
And Crummie wha kens her stake 
‘Wi an auld bedding o claes, 
Was left me by my mither, 
They re jet black o er wi flaes, 
* Ye may cuddle in them theg ther 


Yc speak nght weel, gudeman 

But ye maun mend your hand 
and think o modesty, 

Gan ye ll no quit your land 
We are but young, ye ken, 

And now we re gaun thegither 
A house 1s but and ben, 

And Crummuie will want her tother 
The bairns are coming on, 

And they ll ery, O their mithcr 
We ve nuther pat nor pan 

But four bare legs thegither 


our tocher s be good enough 
Tor that ye needna fear, 

Twa good stilts to the pleugh, 
And ye yoursel maun ster 

Ye sall hae twa guid pocks 
That anes were o’ the tweel, 

The tane to haud the groats, 
The tither to haud the meal 

Wi an auld kist made o wands, 
And that s all be your coffer, 

‘Wi aiken woody bands, 
And that may haud your tocher 


Consider weel, gudeman, 

We hae but barrow d gear, 
‘Lhe horse that I ride on 

Ts Sandy Wilson a mare , 
The saddle s nane o my ain, 

And thae s but borrow d boots, 


A 


And whan that I gae hame, 
I maun tak to my coots 
The cloak 1s Geordy Watts, 
That gars me look sne crouse 
Come, fill us a cogue o swats, 
Well mak nae mar toom roos 


IT like you weel, young lad 

For telling me sae plain, 
I marnmed whan hittle I had 

O gear that was my ain 
Rut an that things are sre, 

The bride she maun cume fort! 
‘Iho a the gear sho ll hae 

Twill be but little worth 
A bargain 1t maun be, 

Fye ery on Giles the mither 
Content am I quo she, 

F en gar the huzzi ccme hit! r 


ihe bride she gaed to her bed, 

Lhe bridegroom he came til) her 
‘Lhe fiddler crap m at the fit, 

And they cuddld ita themth r 


PMuirland CHillie. 


| (T1518 another song of very considcrable ants 
| quity, and 1s valuable as illustrative of ancient 


manners It is marked by Ramsay in his Ter 


Table Miscellany with a Z, umplyng that it was 
then old } 
| 


Hearxew and I will tell you hiw 

Young Muirland Wille came to woo 

Lho he cou d nether say nor do 

The truth I tell to you 

But aye, he cries, Whate cr betidc, 

Maggy I] se hac to be my brile, 
With a fal, dal, &c 


On his gray jade, os he did ride, 

Wi durk and pistol by his side, 

He prich d her on wi meikle pride, 
‘W1’ meikle mirth and glee 

Out oer yon moss, out o’er you mur, 

Till he came to her daddy s doo, 
With a fal, dal, &e 
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Gudeman, guoth he, be ye within ? 
I m come your dochter s love to win, 
T carena for making meikle din 
What answer gie ye me? 
Now, wooer, quoth he, wou d ye light down, 
11 gie ye my dochtcr » 1 ve to win, 
With a ful, dal &c 


Now wooer, sin ye are lighted down, 
Where do ye won, ur m what town ? 
1 think my dochter wiana gloom, 
On aie a lad as ye 
Ihe wooer he stepp d up the house 
And wow but he was won ij rous crount, 
With a fal, dal, Ac 


I have three oxen in a ph ugh, 
Twa good gaun yades, and gear cnough, 
The place the ca it Cadeneugh 
1 scorn to tcll a lie 
Besides, I hae frae the great lard, 
A peat pat, and a lang kal yard 
With a fal, dal, sc 


The maid put on her lartle brown 
She was the brawest na the town 
I wat on him she didna gloom 
But blinkit bonnilic 
The lover he stended up in haste, 
And gript her hard about the waist, 
With a fal, dal, &c 


To win jour love, maid, I m come here, 
Im young, and hae enough o gcar 
And for mysel ye ncedna fear, 
Trowth try me whan ye hike, 
He took aff hus bonnet, and spat in his chow, 
He dightit his gab, and he pried her mcu 
With a fal, dal, &c 


The maiden blush d and bing d fu law, 
fhe hadna will to say him na, 
But to her daddy she left ita, 
Ag they twa cou d agree 
Lhe lover he gied her the tither kiss, 
Syne ran to her daddy, and tell d him this, 
With a fal, dal, é&c 


‘our dochter wadna say me na, 
But to yoursel she s left ita, 
Aa we cou d agree between us twa, 
Say, what ye'll gie me wi her? 
Now, wooer, quo he, I hae na meiki, 
But sic a T hae yes get a pickle, 
With a fal, dal, &c 


A kulnfu of corn Il gi e to thee, 

Three soums 0 sheep, twa good milk kye, 

Yes hae the wadding dinner free, 
‘Lrowth I dow do nae mair 

Content, quo he, a bargain be t, 

I m far frae hame, make haste, Ict 5 do t 
Wath a fl, dal, & 


The bridal day it came to pass, 
Wi mony a blythsome Jad and lass 
But scken a day there never was, 
Sic 1mrth was never seen 
This winsome couple strakcd handa, 
Mess John ty d up the marriage bands 
With a fal, dal, &c 


And our bride s maidens were na few, 

'W) tap notes, lug knots, a im blue 

Trae tap to tae they were bra new, 
And bhinkit bonnilie i 

Their toys and mutches were sa clean 

They glanccd mm our ladaes evn, 
With a fal, dal, &vc 


Sic hirdum, dirdum, and sic din, 
Wi he oer her, and she 0 cr him 
‘Lhe munistrels they did never blin , 
Wi meikle mirth and glue 
And aye they bobit, and aye they becht 
And aye their loofs themther met, 
With a fal, dal, &c 


Banks o° Boon. 


[Firsr Version, found among Burns s papers, 
and published by Cromek in his Reliques } 


\& flowury banks 0 bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fir 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And 1 sae fu o care? 


Thou 1] break my heart, thou bonnie bird 
That sings upon the bough, 

Thou minds me o the happy days 
When my fause love was truco 


Thou 1] break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 
That sings beside thy mat, 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist nao my fhte 
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Aft ha e I roved by bonnie Doon, 
To ace the woodbine twine 
(nd ilka bird sang o its love 
And gae did Io mine 


Ws lightsome heart I pu d a rose, 
Frae aff its thorny tree 

«znd my fause luver staw the rose, 
But left the thorn wi me 





Banks o’ Woon. 


[Seconp Version, written by Burns for John 
sons Museum The following account cf the air 
18 given by the Poet in a letirto Mr Thomson, 
dated Nov 1794 ‘There is an air The Cale 
lonian sTunt 8 Delight, to which I wrote a song 
that ycu will find in Johnson—Ye banks and 
braes o bonnie Doon This air, I think, might 
find a place among your hundrid, 1s Lear says ot 
his knights Do you know the history of the air? 
It 1s curious encugh A good many years ago, 
Mr James Mille:, writer in your gcod town, was 
in company with our frend Clarke and talking 
of Scottish music Millur expressed an ardent 
amlition to be able to compose a Scots air Mr 
Clarke, p rtly ty way of joke, told him to keep to 
the blich keys of the harpsichord, and preserve 
some kind of rhythm, and he would infallibly 
con pos. a Scota air Certain it is, that, in a few 
diys, Mr Miller produced the rudiments of an 
ur, which Mr Clarke, with some touches and 
corrections, fashioned into the tune in question J 


\ # banks and braes o bonnie Doon, 
How cun ye bloom sae fresh and fuir 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, fu o cate 
Thou It break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons through the flowering thorn, 
Thou minds me o depa:ted joys, 
Departed never to return. 


Oft hae I roved by bonnie D on, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine 
An 1 ilka tird sang 0 its love, 

And fondly ane did Io mine 
Wi lightsome heart I pu d a rose, 

Fu sweet upon ita thorny tree, 
But my fause lover stole my rose, 

And ah! he left the thorn wi. mc 
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A Bonnte Erince Charlle. 
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{Wriitzn by Janus Hoi Composed ant 
arranged for the Piano korte by N Gow, Jun } 


Cam ye by Athol, lad wi the philabeg 
Down by the lummel, or banks of the Gary ? 
Saw ye our lads, wi their bonnets an white cock 
adea, 
| Leaving their mountains to follow PrinceChai! e/ 
} ollow thee, follow thee, wha wadnafollowth e? 
Tang hast thou loved and trusted us furly 
Charli, Charlie, wha wadna follow thee ¢ 
hing of the Highland hearts, bonme Prince 
Charlie 


£ hae but ae son, my brave young Donal i 
But if I had ten they should follow Glengarry 
Health to M‘Donald and gallant Clan Ronald 
kor these are the men that will die for ther 
Charli 
Follow thee, follow thee, & 


Il] to Lochiel and Ap; in, and knecl to them 
Down by Lord Murray and Roy of Kildarl e 
Brave Mackintosh he ahall fly to the field wi therm 
hey are the lads I can trust w1 my Chir) c 

kollow thee, follow thee, &c 


Down through the Lowlands, down wi the whig 
amore 
Loyal true Highlanders, down with them rarely 
Ronald and Don ud drive on wi the braid claymoi 
Over the nechs of the foes of Prince Charlie 
Follow thee, follow thee, é&c. 





See the Moon. 


(Wartren by the lite Davrzn Were of Gre nock 
Adapted to the celebrated air of “‘ Rousseau 3 
Dream j 


sxx the moon o er cloudless Jura 
Shining im the lake below 
See the distant mounta n towering 
Like a pyramid of sn w 
Scenes of grandeur—scc nes of childhoud—~ 
Scenes so dear to love and me! 
Let us 10am by bower and wildwood, 
All is lovelier when with thee 


$ 
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On Leman’s breast the winds are sighing, 
All is silent in the grove, 

And the flowers with dew-drops glistening 
Sparkle hike the eye of love. 

Night so calm, so clear, so cloudless , 
Blessed night to love and me! 

Let us roam by bower and fountain, 
All 18 lovelicr when with thee. 


Ghe wie. 


[Wrirten by tho Rev. Joun Skinner to an 
old Highland recl tune ‘‘The Ewe wi’ the 
crooked horn’ is supposed to be a mctaphor tor 
the whiakey stall.) 


O, WERE I able to rehearse, 

My ewie’s praise in proper verse, 

i'd sound it out as loud and flerce 

As ever piper s drone could blaw. 
My ewe wi’ the crookit horn! 
A’ that henn’d her would ha’e sworn 
Bic a ewie ne’er was born, 
Ifereabouts nor far awa’. 


bhe neither necded tar nor keel, 

.o mark her upon hip or heel, 

Her crookit hornie did as weel, 
To ken her by amang them w’. 


Bhe never threaten’d acab nor rot, 

But keepit aye her ain jog trot, 

Baith to the fauld and to the cot, 
‘Was never sweir to lead nor ca’. 


A better nor a thriftier beast, 
Nae honest man need e’er hae wish'd, 
For, silly thing, sho never miss‘d 

To ha’e 1k year a lamb or twa 


The first she had I ga’e to Jock, 
To be to him a kind o’ stock, 
And now the laddie has a flock 
Of mair than thretty head and twa. 


The neist I ga’e to Jean, and now 

The bairn’s sae braw, has faulds sac fu’, 

That lads sne thick come her to woo, 
They're fain to sleep on hay or straw. 


Cauld nor hunger never dang her, 

‘Wind or rain could never wrang her; 

Ance she lay an ouk and Janger 
Forth aneath a wreath o’ snaw. 


‘When other ewies lap the dyke, 

And ate the kale for n’ the tyke, 

My ewle never play'd the hike, 
But teesed about the barn wa’. 


I lookit aye at even for her, 
List mishanter should come ower her, 
Or the fuimart micht devour her, 

Gin the beastie bade awa’. 


Yet, last ouk, for a’ my keeping, 

(Wha can toll o’t without greeting ’) 

A villain cam’, when I was sleeping, 
btuw my ewie, horn and a’. 


I socht her sair upon the n 

And down aneath a bush o’ thorn, 

There I fand her crookit horn, 
But my ewie was awa’. 


But gin I had the loon that did it, 

I hae sworn as woel as said it, 

Although the laird himsell forbid :1t, 
I gall g1’e his neck a thraw. 


I never met wi’ sic a turn - 

At e’en I had baith ewe and horn, 

Safe steeket up; but, 'gain the murn, 
Baith ewe and horn were stown awi 


A’ the claes that we ha’e worn, 

Irae her and hers sae aft was shorn, 

The loss o’ her we could ha e borne, 
Had fuir-strae death ta’en her awa. 


O, had she died o’ croup or cauld, 
As ewies die when they grow auld, 
It hadna been, by mony fauld, 

Sne salir a heart to ave v’ us a’. 


But thus, puir thing, to lose her hic, 

Beneath a bluidy villain’s knife 

In troth, I tear that our gudewife 
Will never get abune 't ava. 


O, all ye bards benorth Kinghorn, 
Call up your muses, let them mourn 
Our ewie wi' the crookit horn, 

Frae us stown, and fell’d and a ' 


t 
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Their groves o’ sweet mprtle. 


(Wrirtrzn by Burvs in May, 1795, for Mr 1homsons collection Tune ‘“ Humours of Glen 
‘Burns,’ says Dr Curne, ‘‘ wrote professedly for the peasantry of his country, and by them the r 
native dialect 1s universally rekshed To a numerous class of the natives of Scotland of another 
description, it my also be considered as attractive in a different p intof view Estranged from ther 
native soil, and sprcad over foreign lands, the idiom of their country unites with the sentiments and 
descriptions on which it 18 employed, to recall to their minds the interesting scenes of infincy ind 
youth—to avakcn many pleasing, many tender recc Dections For Scotsmen of this description mor 
jarticularly, Burns seems to have written his song, Ther groves o sweet myrtle, a beaut ful strai 
which, 1t may be confidently predicted, will be sung with equal or superior interest on the banks « f 
thc Ganges or of the Mississippi, as on thou of the Tay or the Iweed J 


TuxIr groves o swect myrtle let foroign lands reckon, 
Where bright beaming summers exalt the perfume 
Far deurer to me yon lone glen o green brechan, 
Wr’ the burn stcaling under tho lang yellow broom, 
Tar dearer to me are yon humble broom bowers, 
Where the blue bell and gowan lurk lowly unseen 
For there, hghtly tripping amang the wild flowers 
A listening the linnet, aft wanders my Jean 


Though rich is the brecze in their gay sunny valleys, 
And cauld Caledoma 5 blast on the wave, 
Their sweet scented woodlands that skirt the proud palace 
What are thiy? The haunt of the tyrant an | slave! 
The slave s epicy forests, and gold bubbling fountazns, 
The brave Caledonian views with disdain , 
Ho wanders as free as the winds of his mountains, 
Save love 8 willing fetters, the chains o his Jean 





Ply henrt’s tn the Wighlands. 


{1x first four lines of this song belong to an old stall ballad called “ The strong walle of Derry * 
The rest were added by Burns for Johnsons Museum Tune, “ Failte na Miosg ” 


My heart s in the Highlands, my heart is not here, 
My heart 6 in the Highlands, a chasing the deer, 
Chasing the wild deer, and tollowmg the roe 

My beart s in the Highlands whvrevcr I go 
Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the north, 
The birth place of valour, the country of worth, 
‘Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for evcr I love 


Farewell to the mountains hugh cover d with snow 
Farewc ll to the straths and green valleys below, 
Farewell to the forests and wild hanging woods 
Farewell to the torrents and loud pouring floods 
My heart s in the Highlands, my heart 1s not bere, 
My heart s in the Highlands a chasing the deer, 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart s in the Highlands wherever I go. 
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Momance of Dunols. 


‘Tis appeared in 1815, asa translation from the French, in Pauls Letters to his Kinsfolk, by Sir 
Watrer Scorr. It was afterwards «t to music by G F. Graham, ksq 1m Mr, Thomson's Select 
Melodies. Sir Walter says that “‘ the original made part of a MS. collection of French Songs, found 
on the field of Waterloo, so much stained with clay and with blood as sufficiently to indicate the fate * 
of its owner.” Mr Lockhart informs us, that the original romance, 

*€ Partant pour la Syrie, le jeune ct brave Dunois,” &e. 
wns written, and set to music alsv, by Hortense Beauharnois, Duchease de St. Leu, Ex-Queen of Holland.] 


Ir was Dunois, the young and brave, was bound for Palestinc, 

But first he made his orisons befor. St. Mary a shrine; 

* And grant, immortal] queen of heaven,” was still the soldier s prayer, 
That I may prove the bravest knight, and love the faircst fair 


Hus oath of honour on the shrine, he graved it with his sword, 
And followed to the Holy Land the banner ot his lord, 

Where, faithtul to his noble vow, his war cry filled the air— 

** Be honoured aye the bravest knight—be loved the fairest fair ' 


They owed the conquest to his arm, and then his liege lord said, 
** The heart that has for honour beat, by bliss must be repaid,— 
My daughter Isabel and thou shall be a wedded pair, 

For thou art brevest of the brave—she tuircst of the tair 


And then they bound the holy knot before St Mary's shrinc, 

That makes a paradise on earth, if hearts and hands combinc, 
And every lord and lady bright that were in chapel there, 

Cried, ** Honoured be the bravest knight—be loved the fairest fir ’ 


Seen 


Natthe Caledonta. 


[Tx18 popular strain was written by Wirz1am Locknar1.—Tune, “ The Dusky Glen.”] 


Sarr, sair was my heart, when J parted frae my Jean, 

An’ salir, sair I mgh’d while the tcar stood in my een, 

For my daddie is but poor, and my fortune is sae sma, 

It gars me leave my native Caledonia. 

When IJ think on the days now gane, an’ sae happy’s I ha'e hen, 
While wand ring wi my dear, where the primrose blaws unsecn, 
I'm wae to leave my lassic, and my daddie’s simple ha’, 

Or the hills an’ healthfu’ breeze o Caledonia 


But wherever I wander, still happy be my Jean, 

Nae care disturb her bozom, where peace has ever been , 

Then tho’ ills on ills befa’ me, for her I'll bear them a’, 

Though aft I'll heave a sigh for Caledonia. 

But should riches e’er be mine, and my Jeanie still prove true, 
Then blaw ye fav'ring breezes, till my native land I view, 

Then I'll kneel on Scotia’s shore, while the heartfelt tear shall fa’, 
And never leave my Jean, nor Caledonia. 
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Band 0” the Deal. & Then Bell, my wife, who lo es nae strif., 


She said to me richt hastilie 
Get up, gudeman save Crummie s Ife, 
And tah your auld cloak about ye 


4 








[We can find no information regarding the 
authorship of this song It appeared shortly after 


the death of Burns, whose dying thoughts it affects My Crummie is a usefu cow 
to personify It is sung to the old tune of “Hey, And she is come of a good kin 
tuttie, taittie } Aft has she wet the bairns s mou 
And I am lath that she should tyne, 
I m wenring awa , Jean, Qct up, gudeman, at is fu time, 
Likc snaw when it 1s thaw, Jean, The sun shines frae the lift sae hie, 
I m wearing awa, Jean, Sloth never made a gracious end 
‘lo the lind o the leal Gae, tak your auld cloak about ye 
Thore s nae sorrow there, Jcan, 
There s ncither cauld nor care Jcan, My clovk was ance a gude grey cloak 
The day 18 aye fair, Jean, When it was fitting for my wear 
In the land o the lea But now it 8 scantly worth a grat 
fF or I have worn v this thretty year 
Ye were aye leal and true Jean Tct sspend the gear that we hae won 
Your task s ended now, Jean, We hittle ken the day we II die 
And Ill welcome you Then J Il be proud since I have sworn 
To the land o the leal To hae a new cloak about me 
Our bonnie bairn s there, Jean, 
Shc was baith guid and fair, Jein In lays when our King Robert rang, 
And we grudged | er right sar lias trews they cost but half a croun 
To the land o the leal He said they were a groat ower dear 
And ca d the tailor thief and loon 
Then dry that tearfu ce, Jean He was the hing that wore a croun, 
My sc ul langs to be free, Jean, And thou the man of laigh degree 
And angels wait on me Its pmde puts a the country doun 
To the land o thc leal Sne tan your auld cloak about ye 
Now, fare ye weel, my ain Jenn, 
This warld 6 care 18 vain Jein, Ika Jand has its ain lauch, 
We ll meet and aye be fin lk hind o corn has its ain hool, 
In the land o the lea) 1 think the world 13 a gane wrang, 


‘When alka wife her man wad rule: 
Do ye no see Rob, Jork, and Hab, 
As thcy are girded gallantlie, 


The Auld @loak. Wh le I sit huyklin 1 the aex ?— 


Ill hae a new clonk about mc 





(Tice antiquity of this song 16 sufficiently proved Gudeman, I wat its thretty year 
from a fragment of it being quoted in Shakspeare s Sin we did ane anither hen 
tragedy of Othello, published in 1611 Bishop And we hae had atween us twa 
Percy gives an English version of the song in his Of lads and bonnie lasses ten 
Kchques of Ancient Poetry, admitting, at the Now th y are women grown and men, 
sime time, that the song is orginally Scotch I wish and pray weel may they be 
The following 18 the Scottish version which ap If you would prove a gude husband, 
pears in Ramsay s Tea Table Miscellany J F en tak your auld cloak about ye 

In winter, when the rain rain d cauld, Tx ll my wife, she lo ea nae strife, 
And frost and snaw on ilha hill, but she would guide me, 1f she can 
And Boreas, wi his blasts sae bauld And to maintain an easy hfe, 


Was threat nin a our kye to kill : I aft maun yield, though I m guceman 


Nocht's to be gain d at woman s hanti 
Unicss yc gie her a the plea 

Then I I! leave aff wher I began 
And tak my auld cloak about me 


he Warring o the Moor. 


[Ts18 was recovered by David Herd, and pub 
hashed 1n the second edition of his collection, 1776 
There is an old song called “‘Johnme Blunt 
which rescmbles the present one 1n its subject, 
but 1s somewhat too coarse for extract ] 


Ir fell about the Martinmas time 
And a gay time it was than, 

When our gudewife got pud lings to mah 
4nd she bol d them im the pan 


The wind sae cauld blew south and north, 
And blew into the floor 
Quoth our gudeman, to our gudewite, 
* Gae out and bar thc doo 


‘ My hand is in my hussy f sk tp, 
Gu leman, as ye may see, 

An it shou d nae be barr d this hundred ycar, 
It s no be barr d for ne 


They made a paction tween them twa, 
They made 1t firm and sure 

hat the first word whae er shou d spi ak, 
Shou d rise and bar the door 


Then by there came twa gentlemen, 
At twelve o clock at night, 

And they could neither see house nor hall, 
Nor coal nor candle light 


Now, whether 1s this a rich mans hous , 
Or whether is it a poor ? 

But never a word wad ane o thom spc.ak, 
For barring o the door 


And first they ate the white puddings 
And then they ate the black 

Tho muckle thought the gudewife to hersel , 
Yet ne cr a word she spak 


Then said the one unto the other, 
** Here, man, tak ye my knife, 
Do ve tak aff the auld man s beard, 

And I1l kiss the gudewife 


| 
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‘But there s nae water in the house, 
And what shall we do than 9” 

“What ails ye at the puddin broo, 
That boils into the pan ’ 


O up then started our gudeman, 
And an angry man was he, 

‘ ‘Will ye kiss my wife betore my eon, 
And scad me wi pudding bree ” 


Thcn up and started our gudewift 
Gied three skips on the floor 
“Gudeman ye ve spoken the toremust we 
Get up and ber the door 





Gam Galen. 


[Tis charming song ww written by Burns fo! 
Johnson s Museum where it is sect to in cid an 
calkd ‘Tam Glen It is aloo sung to the a) 
called § The mucking o Geordiutyre 


Mx heart is a breaking, dear tittie, 
bome counsel unto me come kn 
To anger them a 18a pity, 
But what will Ido wi Tam Glin? 


lin thinkin , wi sic a braw fallow, 
In puirtith we micht mak a fen 
What care I in riches to wallow 
If I maunna marry Tam Glen ? 


There s Lowrie, the laird o Drumellcr 
“Gude day to you, brute! he comcs ben 
He brags and he blaws o his silicr, 
But when will he dance like Tam Glcn ? 


My minnie does constantly deave me, 
And bids me beware o young incn, 

They flatter, she says, to deceiv9 me— 
But wha can think sac o Tam Glin ? 


My daddie says, gin I |i forsake him, 
Le Il ge me gude hunder merks ten 

But, if its ordain d I maun tak’ him, 
UO, wha will I get but Tam Glen ? 


Yestreen, at the Valentine s dealin , 
My heart to my mou gicd a sten 

bor thrice I drew ane without failn , 
And thrice it ws written—Tam Glen 
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The last Hallowe cn I wis waukin 
My drookit sark sleeve, as ye ken 

His hkcness cam up thc house staukin , 
And the very gray breeks oo Tam Glen 


Come, counsel, dear tittie, don t tarry 
101 gic you my bonnie black hen, 


Git ye will advise me to marry 
The lad I loe dearly, Tam Glen 


She Carle, 


[From Ramsay s Tea Tible Miscellany Shere 


fs un older version of the sume song givin in 
Thomson s Orpheus Caledoniug, publishe 11n 172 } 


Litr carle he cam ower the craft 
Wi his teard new shaven 
He looked at me as he d teen daft — 
The cirle trowed that 1 wad hic h 1 
Nout awa ' I winna hae him 
Na ftorsooth, I winna ha e him 
Tora his beard new shaven 
Neer a bit o me will hac hin 


«5 Iler brooch he ga e me nest 
lo fasten on my curchie nookit 
] wore t a wee uj on my breist, 
But soon, alike the tongue o t cr ohit 
And su may bis I winne hac him 
“1, forsooth, I winna hae him 
Twice a bairn s a lassie 6 Jest 
sac ony fool for me may hac hun 


The carie has n v¢ fault but ane 

For hc has land and dollars plenty 
But, wies me tor him, shin and bane 

Is no for a phump lass ot twenty 
Iicut awa, I winna hae him 

Na, forsooth, I winna hae hm 
What signifies his dirty nggs, 

And cash, without a man wi ther? 


But should mv cankert daddie gar 
Me tak him ’gainst my inclination 
I warn the fumbler to beware 
‘hat antlers dinna claim their station 
Hout awa ! i winna hae him! 
Ne, forsooth, 1 winna ha e him 
I m fleyed to crack the holy band 
sae lawty says, I should na hae him 


2 eee ee 
a a 


Ghe Wanton Wife. 


[AtranC sntnoHam } 


Niti, treml] ng to the reaper s sang 
Warm giittes d in the harvest sun 

Aud murmured down the lancsome gl n 
Where a wift of wanton wit did wen 

Hcr tongue wagged wi unhaly wit 
Unstent by lurk or gospel banu 

An ayc she wished the kirkyard mools 
Grcen growing o er her auld guden ar 


Her auld gudeman drapped 1n at ¢ cn 
Wi harvest heuk—sair tuiled was h 
Sma was his cog and cauld his kal, 
\¢t anger ncver raised his e e 
He blessed the little, and was blithe, 
While spnk the dame, wi clamorcus toi . c, 
O sorrow clap your auld beld pow, 
And dancc wi ye to the mools, gudemin 


He hang his t onnet on the pin, 
And down he lay, his dool to drit 
While she sat singing in the neuk, 
And tasting at the barley bree 
The lark mid morning s siller gray 
That wont to cheer him warkward ga 1 
Next morning missed amang the dew 
Thc bhthe and dainty auld gudeman 


The third morn s dew on flower and trec 
Gan glorious in the sun to glow, 
When sung the wanton witt to mark 
His fect gaun foremost o er the knowe 
The first fight o the winters mmc 
That on the kirkyard sward had tauu 
The wanton wife skiffed aff his grave, 
A kirking wi her new gudeman 


A dainty dame I wat was she 
High brent ind burnished was her brow, 
Mang lint lochs curling and her hip» 
Twin daisies dawned through honey lew. 
And hght and loesome in the dance, 
When ha was hct, or kirn w1s won, 
Hor breasts twa drifts o purest snaw, 
In cauld December s bosom faun 


But lang ere winter » winds blew by, 
‘he skirled in her lonesome bow 

Her new gudeman, wr’ hazle rung, 
Li gan to kame her wanton pow. 
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me Her hearth was slokent out wi’ care, Ain blue worset boots that my auld mither span, an 
< Toom grew her kist and cald her pan, T've aft been fu’ vanty sin’ I was a man, ig 
‘ } And dreigh and dowie waxed the night, But now they're flung by, an’ I’ve bought cordivan, e” he 
; Ero Beltane, wi’ her new gudeman. And my wifle ne'er grudg’d me a shillin’ o’t. 
a? 
She dreary sits "tween naked wa's, Sae now, whan tae kirk or tae market I gae, 
“Nv Her cheek ne’er dimpled into mirth; My weclfare, what need I be hidin' o't ? ’ 
.4”  Half-happit, haurling out o’ doors, In brow leathcr boots, shining black astheslae, . | 
And hunger-haunted at her hearth T dink me to try the ridin’ o't. 
c. And see the tears fa’ frae her een, Last towmond I gell'd off four bowes o' gude benr, 
fae” Warm happin’ down her haffits wan, An’ thankfu’ I was, for the victual was dear, 
Cia But guess her bitterness of saul An’ I came hame wi’ spurs on my beels shinin’ ry 
| In sorrow for her auld gudeman ! I had sic good luck at the sellin’ o’t. [elenr, 
eg? Now hairst time ig uwre, an’ a fig fur the laird, + 
x My rent’s now secure for the toilin’ o't, ‘ 


Che Gude Jrarmer. 


(Wrirten hy A. Scorr, to the tune of “The 
Hock and the Wee Pickle Tow.”} 


I’m now a gude farmer, I’ve acres o' land, 

An’ my heart aye loups light when I’m viewin’ 
An’ J ha’e servants at my command, [o't, 
( ; 3 An’ twa dainty cowts for the plowin’ o't. 

My firm is a snug ane, lies high on a muir, 
? The muir-cocks an’ plivers aft skirl at my door, 
¢ An’ whan the sky lowrs I'm aye sure o’ a show’r, 
if ¢ To moisten my land for the plowin’ o t. 
{ 


\ 
f° Leeze me on the mailin that’s fa'n to my share, 
. It taks sax muckle bowes for the sawin’ o't, 
*) Ive eax braid acres for pasture, an’ malr, 
‘ And a dainty bit bog for the mawin’ o’t. 
A spence an’ a kitchen my mansion-house gi’es, 
, I’ve a cantie wee wifie to daut whan I please, 
Ne Twa bairnies, twa callans, that skelp ower the Icas, 
G [ k An’ they'll] soon can assist at the plowin’ o’t. 
‘ 
1 My biggan stands sweet on this south slopin’ hill, 
dir An’ the sun shines sae bonnily beamin' on’t, 
- 4 An’ past my door trots a clear prattlin’ rill, 
&7( Fre the loch, whare the wild ducks are swim- 
min’ on’t: 
An’ on its green banks, on the gay summer days, 
, My wifie trips barefoot, a-bleaching her claes, 
“» An’ on the dear creature w!' rapture I gaze, 
v While I whistle and sing at the plowin’ o’t. 


t To rank amang farmers I ha’e muckle pride, 
But I mauna speak high whan I'm tellin’ o't, 
How brawlie I strut on my sheltie to ride, 
Wy? a sample to show for tho sellin’ o't. 


SG 


¥ And lowsin’ his buttons fur bed ; 
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My fields are a’ bare, and my crap’s in the yard, 
An’ I'm nae marr in doubts 0’ the spoilin’ o’t 
Now welcome gude weather, or wind, orcome weet, 7 
Or bauld ragin’ winter, wi’ hail, snaw, or sleet, 
Nae mar can he draigle my crap *mang his feet, 
Nor wratk his mischief, an’ be spotlin’ o’t. 


An on the dowf days, whan loud hurricanes blaw, 
Fu’ snug ?’ the spence I'll be viewin’ ot, 

An’ yink the rude blast in my rush-thcekit ha’, 
Whan fields are seal’d up frae the plowin’ 0 t. b 

My bonuio wee wifle, the bairnies, an’ mc, 

Tho peat-stack, and turf-stack, our Phabus shall > 

Till day close the scoul o’ its angry c’e, {be, ~ 
An’ we'll rest in gude hopes o’ the plowin’ o’t. @ 


A 


Symon and Bane, 6 


(Warirren in 1808 (during the alarmofaFrench «4 
invasion) by AnpRrew Scorr, now or recently beth- ; J, 
ral or church officor in the parish of Bowden, er 
Roxburghshire.] . 


Sunrounpxp wi’ bent and wi’ heather, yb 
Where muircocks and plovers were rife, ' 
For mony a lang towmond together, 
There lived an auld man and his wife 
About the affairs o’ the nation 
The twasome they seldom were mute, 
Bonaparte, the French, and invasion, 
Did sa’ur in their wizzins like soot. 
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In winter, whan deep were the gutters, 
And nicht's gloomy canopy spread, 
Auld Symon sat luntin’ his cuttle, 
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Auld Janet, his wife, out a gazing, 
To lock tn the door was her care, 

She, seeing our signals a blazing, 
Came rinnin in ryving her hair 


O, Symon, the Frenchies are landit! 
Gae look man, and slip on your shoon 

Our siguals I see them extendit, 
Like red risin rays frac the moon 

‘Whata plague! the French landit'! quo Symon, 
And clash gaed his pipe to the wa 

Faith, then, theres be loadin and prim , 
Quo he, if they re landit ava 


Our youngest son 6 in the militia, 
Our eldest grandson s volunteer 
© the French to be fu o the flesho, 
I too1 the ranks shall appear 
His waistcoat pouch fill d he wi pouther 
And bang d down his rusty auld gun 
His bullets he pat in the other, 
Lhnt he for the purpose had run 


Ihen humpled he out in a hurry 
While Janet his courage bowails, 
and cried out, Dear Symon, be wary 
And teuchly she hung by his tails 
Let be wi your kindness, cried Symon, 
Nor vex me wi tears and your cares 
for now to be rulei by a woman, 
Nae laurcls shall crown my grey hairs 


Then hear me, quo Janet, I pray thee, 
I lt tend thee, love, hvin or deid, 
And if thou should fa , I 1} dee wi thee, 
Or tic up thy wounds if thou bleed 
Quo Janet, O, keep frae the riot! 
Last nicht, man, I dreamt ye was deid 
his aught days [ tentit a pyot 
Sit chatt rin upon the house heid 


As yosttrday, workin my sta kin , 
And you wi the sheep on the hill, 
A muckle black corbie sat croaking 
I hend it forebodit some ill 
Hout, cheer up, dear Janet, be hearty 
For, ere the neist sun may gae down, 
‘Wha kens but I 1] shoot Bonaparte, 
And end my auld days in renown 


Syne off in a hurry he stumpled, 
W) bullets, and pouther, and gun 
At 4 curpin auld Janet too, humpled 
Awa to the nelet neebour toun 


There footmen and yeomen paradin , 
To scour off in dirdum were seen 
And wives and young lasses a sheddin’ 
The briny saut tears frae their eon 


Then aff w his bonnet got Syme 
And to the commander he gaes 
Quo he, Sir, I mean to gae wi ye, 
And help ye to lounder our fhes 
Im auld, yet I m teuch as the wire 
sae we Il at the rogues hae a dash, 
And fegs if my gun winna fire, 
11 turn her but-end and I Il thrash 


Well spoken, my hearty old hero! 
The captain did smilin reply 
But begg d he wad stay till to morrow, 
Till day heht should gicnt 1n the sky 
‘What reck a the stoure cam to naething, 
Sac Symon, and Janet his dame, 
Halescart frae the wars, without skaithing, 
Gaed, bannin the I rench, away hame 





@b ono chrt ob. 


{¥ rom a collection of Jacobite Melodies pub- 
lished at Ldinbur,h in 1823 ‘This lamentation 1s 
anid to relate to un incident connected with the 
massacre of the Macdonalds of Glenco, 3n 1681 } 


On, was not I 4 weary wight ? 
Oh ono chr oh! oh ono chri oh 

Maid wife, and widow, 1n one night! 
Ohonochnoh &c 

When 1n my soft and yiclding arms, 
Ob onochrioh &e 

When most I thought him free fron: harms, 
Oh ono chr oh! &c 


Fven at the dead time of the mht, 
Oh ono chrioh &c 

They broke my bower, and slew my knight, 
Oh ono chri oh t &e 

‘With ae lock of his jet blach hair, 
Oh onochrioh &c 

Ili tye my heart for ever mar, 
Ohonochneh &¢ 


Nae sly tongued youth, or flattering swain, 
Oh ono chr oh! &e 

Shall e er untye this knot again 
Oh ono chri oh! &c 
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Th ne, still, dear youth, that heart shall tc, 


Oh ono chri oh! &e 


Nor pant for aught save heaven tnd thee 


Ob ono chri oh! &c 


Gbhe Gaberlunste-man. 


[1 u71s humorous and graphic piece 1s generally 
necribed to Jamus V king of Scotland (born 1512 


died 1542) 


James V was known often to gc in 


disguise, and indulge im frolics similar t the «ne 
here celebrated } 


we 


Tar pawkic auld carle cunc o er the Ica 

‘Wi mony gude e ens and days to me, 

Saying, Gudewnfe, for your courtesie, 
Will you lodge a silly poor man ? 

The nicht was cauld, the carle was w it 

4ni1 down ayont the ingle he sat 

My doughter 5 shouthers he gan to clay 
And evigily ranted and sar 5, 


QO wow! quo he, were I as free 

Ae first when I saw this countrie 

How blythe and merry wad I bx 
And I wad never think lang 

Fc grew canty, and she grew fain 

Jout ltt dad her auld minny ken 

What thir sho twa together were say ng, 
When wooing they were sve thrang 


And 0! quo he, an ye were as black 
As e er the crown of my daddy a hat, 
Tis I wad lay thee by my back, 

And awa wi me thou should gang 
And O' guo she, an I were as whit 
As eer the snaw lay on the dike, 
1d cleed me braw and lady like, 

And awa wi thee I would gang 


Between the twa was made a plot 
They raise a wee before the cock, 
And wilily they shot the lock, 

And fast to the bent are they gane 
Up in the morn the auld wife raisc, 
And at her leisure pat on her cla ze, 
Syne to the servant s bed she gaes, 

To speer for the silly poor man 


\ey W > ra 


& 


| 
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fhe gved to the bed wher the | egat liv 
The strae was cauld, he was away, 
She clapt her hands, cry d, W aladay 
1 or some of our gear will be gane 
flor e ran to coffer, and some to kist, 
But nought was stown that cou d be mist 
She danc d her lane, cry d, Praise be blest 
I have lodg d a leal poor man 


fince naething 8 awa, ag we can learn 
The kirn g to urn, and milk to earn 
Gae butt the house, lass, and waken my ba: 
And bid her come quickly ben 
The servant gade whore the doughter 11 
Thc sheets were cauld, she was away 
And fast to the gudewife gan say, 
She s aff wi the gaberlunne, man 


O fy gar ride, and fy gar rm 

And haste ye find these traytorsa aga n 

Jor shcs be burnt, and hea bc slain, 
The weanfu gaberlunzie man 

Some rade uyo horse some ran a fit 

‘Lhe wife was wud, and out o her wit 

She coud nv gang nor yet coud she st 
But aye she curs d and she bann d 


Mcan time far h nd out oer the ce 
Ju snug in a glen, where nane ec uld 8 
The twa wi’ kindly sport and glee, 
Cut frae a new cheese a whang 
The priving was good it pleas d them | 
i» loe her for aye, he ga © her his ait! , 
Quo she, To leave thec I wall be jaith 
My winsome gaberlunzie man 


O kend my minny I were wi y u 
11] far dly wad she crook her mou , 
Sic 2 poor man she d never trow, 

After the gaberlunzie man 
My dear quo he, yc re yet 0 er young 
And hae nae learn d the beggar s tonjut 
To follow me frae town to town, 

And carry the gaberlunzi on 


W) cauk and keel I 11 win your bre. 
And spindles and whorles for them wha need, 
W hilk 1s a gentle trade indeed, 
io carry the gabcrlunzie on 
1 ll bow my leg, and crook my knce 
And draw a black clout 0 cr my ee, 
A cripple or blind they will ca nk, 
While we shall be merry and sing 
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J 6 it's feel ft’s nae aur.” 


QAR 


[7 pwann Potan, Paicter.—Tere first printed] 


Ii'r true, finen’s, it’s true, 

A’ I'm wae tac confess, 
That our joy micht bo mair, 

An’ our grief micht be Icss ; 
Rut we aye get a mouthfu’, 

y Though we whiles kcuna whar, 

aS, Sne, O! frien’s, be thankfu — 
** It's weel it's nac waur,” 


Wew a’ drect the girnin’ 
Q’ canld gloomin’ care, 

Yet o’ hope’s mornin’ sang 
a’e we no had our share > 
Though the cary be dark wil s, 

There's nye some bit star, 
Tae hoop us reflectin’ 
“It's weel it’s nae waur.” 
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We've sieken’d fn sorraw 
At parting to-day, 

Bat the meeting to-morrow 
Can chase it away; 

An’ ifsome frien's ha'e wither'd 
Sin’ we were afar, 

We ken whar their banes lic— 
* It's weel it’s nac waur.” 


e 





Our ills ha’e been mony— 
We've a’ had our share, 

An’ nae doubt we've whiles thoent 
That nane could ha’e mar, 

Bat yet there are thousan's 
Mair wretched by far, 

Then, O! frien’s, be thankfu'— 
**1t's weel it’s nae waur.” 
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Scotland. 


[Tuomas Satrnerr.] 
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Tur hillg of my country are mantled with snow, 
Yet, ob! I but love them the more, 
More noble they scem in the sun’s sctting glow, 


“ 






When gay with the summer’s whole storc. 
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Thau all that the vales of the Southron can show, i 


vv 
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$ Tho’ brivhter the landscape, and blan ter the a:1, 
In ehiucs that leok straght te the sun, 
The drarcwt cnyoyments of home are not there, 
The chat and the laugh by the hearth’s chery 
flare, 
When day and its lat ours are done, 





a 
And thas, like the snow-cover'd hills of their lu J, Y) 
Tts soas may acem rugged and rude, ° 


a 
(/ 


Yet ecntier in heart ia each man of the band, 
More kindly in feelhng, more open in hand, 
Than al) whom the tropics include. 


Cee 


6 goud oly Zong.” 


[Towanp Porm, Paisley.—Here first printe1.j 


| Yo 
J mavyy wander'd afar 'nenth stranger shics, =” 
And have revell’d amd thar flowers, , N 

I have lived in the Jight of Italian ey: s, }} 
And @ream’d m Italian bowers, re 

W hile the wond’rous strains of their sunny cline C eH 


Have been trill’d to enchant mine cars, 
Gut, oh! how 1 longed for the song and the tenv 
When my heart could respond with its tears. 
Then sing me a song, a goad old song, 
Not the foreign, the Iearn’d, the grand .— 
But a simple song, a good old song 
Uf my own deur fither-land. 


I have heard, with the great, and the preud, and 
the cay, 
All, ail they would have me attore, 
Of that music divine that, enraptur’d, they say, 
Can be equall’d on earth never more, 
Aud it may be thar numbers indeed are divine, 
Though they move not my heart through mine 
enrs, 
| But a ballad old of the dear “ Jangsy ne” 
Can alone claim my tribute of tears. 
Then sing inc 4 song, &c 





5 have come from a far and a foreign clime ray 
: Tomine own loved haunts once more, 
With a yearning for all of my childhood’s time, 
And the dear home-sounds of yore , 
And here if there yet be love for me, 
O! away with those stranger lays, 
And now let my only welcome be 
Au ald song of my boyhood days, 
Then sing me a song, écc, 


END 
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98 SCOTTISH SONGS. : 
a When day, expiring in the west, : 
| The curtain draws o’ Nature’s rest, 
Bointy Mobic, = | MGRREiae Ol 
Ele 


{Tux following song, which Burns sent to Ir) 

Thomson's collection, was mercly an imy rovement 29 fe yt € 

+y and extension of a song which he had previously Gbhe Grardene t fot biz paivle. < 

contributed to Johnson’s Museum, called *° The ovag 

Gardener wi’ bis paidle.” “‘ Dainty Davic,” says (Tir reader may be curious to see the difference bx. 

Ao Allan Cunningham, “ is the name of an old merry |} peryeen © Damty Davy,” and “The Gardener of} 
g song from which Burns has borrowed nothing |! wy pis paidle.” The latter Burns contributed to 

save the title and the measure. It relates the || Johnson's Museum. 1t is adapted to an old tune, 

adventure of David Williamson, a preacher of |} gaya “The Gardener's March."] 

the days of the covenant: he was pursued by Dal- 

zell’s dragoons, and secking a refuge in the house 

of Cherrytrees, the devout lady put the man of 

God into a bed beside her daughter, to hide him 

from the men of Belial. The return which the 

reverend gentleman made for this is set forth very 

graphically in tho old verses. The young lady | 

6ings— 


Wuern rosy May comes in wi’ flowers, 
To dacch her gay green-spreading bowers, 
Then busy, busy ure his hours— 

The gard'ner wi’ his paidje. 
The erystal waters gently fa’; 
The merry birds are lovers a' ; 
The scented breezes round him blaw— 
* Being pursued by a dragoon, The gard'ner wr’ his paldle. 
‘Within my bed he was laid down, 
And weel I wat he was worth his room, 

My douce, ny dainty Davie !'" 


“The tune of Dainty Davic,” says Mr. Sten- 
houge, “ is inserted in Playford’s Dancing Mast r, 
first published in 1657. Itis clear, therefore, that 
, thcre was a song under this title, long before the 

well-known story about the Rev. David William- 
son and the daughter of the laird of Cherrytrees.’’] 


When purple morning starts the har , 

To steul upon her early fare, 

Then through the dews he maun repair — 
The gard'ner wi’ his paidle. 

When day, expiring in the west, 

The curtain draws of nature's rest, 

He flies to her arms he lo’es best— 
The gard'ner wi’ his pndle, 


_— 


er 


Now rosy May comes in wi’ flowers, 
To deck her gay green birken Lowers, 
And now come {n my happy hours, Buckp tT ane De 


To wander wi’ my Davie. 








Meet me on the warlock knowe, [From the first vol. of Ramsny’s Tea-Table oN 
Dainty Davie, dainty Davie; | Miscellany, where it appears with the mark Q, ab 
There 1’! spend the day wi’ you, | signifying that it is an old song with addit'ons. 
My ain dear duinty Davie. Regarding this song, Lord Woodhousclee says: Res 
**T have been informed, on good authority, that ¢ \ 
F The crystal waters round us fi’, the words, as printed in Ramsay's collection, 
The merry birds are lovers a’, were written by theo Hon. Duncan Foruss, lord fr) 
The scented breezes round us blaw, president of the Court of Session.” It is given in © «_ 
A-wandering wi’ my Davie. Ramsuy to the tune of “ Dainty Davie.’’] ¢ is 
‘When purple morning starts the hare, Whur. fops, in saft Italian verse, (55 
To steal upon her early fare, Ik fair ane’s een and breist rehearse 
Then through the dews I will repuir, While sangs nbound, and wit is scarce. 
To mect my faithfu’ Davie. % These lines I have indited. 
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G rN ¥ } 
Ne But neither darts nor arrows here, ee ” 
é A, Venus nor Cupid, shall appear , ; 
e Although with these fine sounds, I sw wr, ‘as 
The maidens are delighted SVMON Bred UG. 7. 
eb I was aye telling you, ae 
: Lucky Nancy Lucky Nancy {Tris old ditty to its cwn tune, appeare! in ‘ 
Auld springs wad ding the new, Herd s collection, 1776 } 
But ye wad never trow me 
Simon BroprF had a ecw 
isn Nor snaw with crimson will 1 1 1x Lhe cow was Jost and he couldn. find her a 
‘Lo spread upon my lassie 8 chechs When he had done wh it man could dc -* 
(- And syne the unmeaning name prefix Th cowcam hame, and | er tail behind f SP) 
Miranda, Cloe, Phillis, Honest auld Symon Brodie, r 
1 ll fetch nae simile frac Jovc, Stuy id auld doitit bode . { 
My height of ecstacy to prove Ill awa to the north «ountrie “s 
\ Nor aighing—thus— prevent my Ic ve And ste my a dcar Symon Brodie 
Xk With roses eke and lilics wt 
NK Symon Brodx had a wife, 
ff But, stay—I had amaist forgot And wow but she wis braw and bom « & 
ie J My mistress and my sang to boot | Shc tock the dish clout aft the burk f 
- And thats an unco faut 1 wot An 1 preen d it to her cockernonic i 
i; But, Nancy tis nae mattcr Honest auld symon Brodie, &c iy 
\ fel Ye sec I clink my verse wi rhyme 
se And ken ye that atones the crime % 
eae Foibye, how swect my numbers chine —_—- 
( 4 And glide away liko water | by) \ 
} 
Now ken my revercnd sonsy fair Gi, 
:) ‘hy penlyed checks, and fan har Ghe 3p th come Bridal ou 
Thy half shut cen, and hoddhng air we \ 
( Are a my passion s fuel! (Trzs piece of satime humour was first put 
Nae skyring gowk, my lenr, ¢ in see lshed in Watson s collection of Scottish poens .” 
G Or love, or grace, or heaven in the 170¢ and its authorstup has generally boenasemt = / 9 
xt Yet thou hast charms enew for mc ed tc Franus Semple sq ot Beltrees m Rer { 3 
: Jhup smik, and be na ern] ir wshire who hyed about the middle of the 1’th “fi 
x < Leeze me on thy snawy pow century Of late ycars, however, it has been PB ik, 
: Lucky Nancy, Lucky Nancy claimed as the comyosition of Sir Willams “cc tt 
) Dryesi wood will cithest low of Thirlestane in Selkirkshire, ancestor ot the pre 
And, N ancy, sae will ye now snot lord Napicr His claim 1s only supported ¢n GQ N\ 
| the faith of an unbroken tradition in thc Nay er ¢ 1 
‘ Troth, I have sung thc sang to you tainily pir William was married in 16.) to E} 
(dt ‘Which ne er anithcr bard wad do zabeth nustross of Nazacr, and died in 1725 Two wh, 
Vv Hiear, then, my charitable vow, years after his deith, a collection of his Lita . 
& 5 Dear venerable Nancy poems was printed at Fdinburgh } NE 
But, if the world my passion wrang 
And say ye only hive in sang Fy kt usa to th bridal we) 
Ken, I despise a slandtring tonguc For ther ll be hitin there ) 
ae And sing to please my fancy J or Jock s to be married to Maggi t 
v Lucze me on, &e Tho lass wi the gowden hair 4 
q And there Il be langkale and pottage, é 
G And bannocks o barley meal 
_— | And there ll be good saut herrin , . 
To relish a cogue 0 gude yill 
7 . Fy let usa, &c sh! 
‘I 
: o UZ Ye N= ath LEO FN a v \ 
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And there'll le Sandie the souter. 
And Will w:’ the mickle mou’; 

And there'll be Tam the bluter, 

A And Andrew the tatkler, } trow. 

And there'll be bow-leguit Robb c, 
Wi? thumicss Katie’s gudeman ; 

And there'll be blue-cheekit Dobine, 
And Lawrie, the laird o° the lawl. 


~~, 


and there'll be sow-libber Patie, 
And plookie-fac'd Wat 0’ the miil; 
Capper-nosed Francie, and Gibbie, 
That wins in the how o' the hill. 
And there'll be Alaster olbbie, 
That In wi' black Bessie did mout, 
Wi? sneer lin’ Lillic, and Tibbie, 
The lass that s.ts aft on the stool, 


{nd there lM be Judas. Maclowric, 
And biinkin’ datt Barbara Macleg : 
W1' fiae-luggit shairnic-faced Lawri:, 
And shangie-mou’'d haluket Mer 
And there'll be happcr hipp'd Nanci, 
And fairy-faced Flowrie by nani, 
Muck Maudie, and fat-luggit Grizzu, 
The lass wit the gowden wane. 


and thore'll be Girnagain Gibbie, 
and his glaikit wife Jenny Bell 
And misle-shinn’d Mungo Macap , 
The lad that was skipper hims i]. 
There lads and lasses in pearling» 
Will feast in the heart o’ the he’; 
On sybows, and roc farts, aud carlin, 
That are baith sodden and raw. 


And there'll be fadgco ap | brachen, 
And fouth 0’ gude gabbosks 0’ 5]. t°, 
Powsoudie, and drammock, and erowdit, 
And caller nowt-fu ¢ on a plate: 
And there'll be partens and buckics, 
And whytens and spelding enw, 
And singit sheep-heads and a haggis, 
And seadlips to sup till ye spew. 





ol there'll be gude lapper-milk hel bucks, 
And sowens, and furles, and baps, 
W)’ swats and weel-seraped painches, 
And brandy in stoups and in caups ; 
And there'll be meal-hail and kustocks, 
Wi’ skink to sup till ye rive; 
And roasts te roast on a brander, 
Of tlouks that were taken alive. 


: 
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a Scrapped haddocks, wilhs, dulse and tangle, 


wR 









When weary wi’ eatin’ and drinkin’, 
We'll rise up and dance till we dee. 
Fy let us a’ to the bridal, 
For there'll be liltin’ there, 
For Joch’s to be married to Mugen , 
The lass wi' the gowden huir. 


| And a mill o’ gude sneeshin’ to prie ; 
| 
1 
1 
| 





INallot-fatr. 


a’ to the bridal,” was written by the unfortunate 
Rovere Pirguseos, the distin suished precursor of 
Burns, and fost printe? it. David Hurts collee- 
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tion of 1776. 
at Li nbersh.} 


Hallow -fe 1 a3 a fair hdd annuahy 


‘urrr’s fouth o boiw deelkties and Jenmns 
Comcs weel-bushit into the fill, 
With ribbons on their cockernonius, 
And fouth o' fine flour on their 1 ur. 
Mauune she was sae weel bushit, 
That Willie was tied to his bride ; 
The powme was ne'er b-tter whisket 
W7' cudgel that hang frac his 3 de. 


Lut Mage was wondrous jealous, 
To we Willie buskit sae braw ; 

And handy he sat in the alehouse, 
And hard at the liquor did ca’. / 

There was Geordie, that weel looed his iass, 
Ne took the pint-stoup in his arms, 

And hueged it, and anid, Trouth they re saci, 
That locos naa guid-father’s bairn. 





iy 
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“here was Wattic, the muirland laddy, 
Nhat rides on the bonnic grey cowt, 
vith sword by his side like a cadie 
To drive in the sheep and the nowt. 
1.15 doublet sac weel it did fit him, 
It searecly cam’ down to mid-thie, 
\vith liur pouthered, hat, and a feather, 
And housing at curpen and tee. 
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Bat Bruekie played hoo to Bassie, 
And aff scoured the cout like the win l: 
Puir Wattie he tell on the caursey, 
And birzed a' the banes in his shin. 
Hlis pistols fell out o’ the huisters, 
And were a’ beduubed wl dirt, 
The folk they cam’ yeund him in cluster: ; 
some Icuch, and ered, Lad, was ye hu.t? 


©. 
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But cout wa let naebody steer him, 
Ife aye was se wanton and skeigh; 
The packmen's stands he overturned them, 
And garred a’ the Jocks stand abcagh, 
WY? sneerin’ be bind and bt fore him, 
For me is the mettle o’ brutes, 
Puir Wattie, and wac’s v.e for him, 
Was tain to gang banc in hip boots. 


Now it was late in the c’ening, 
And boughting-trme was drawing near, 
The lasses had stanched their grecning 
Wi’ fouth o’ braw apples and bet r. 
There was Tallie, ani Tibbic, and Subbi, 
And Ceicy on the spindle could spar , 
Stood glowrtn’ at signs and glass wan els, 
aut def] a ano bade them come m. 


Gude guide us! saw see’er the Lhe ot ? 
Sec, yonder’s @ bonnie blick 40 + 
It glow’rs as it wad fain be at us, 
What's yon that it hauds im its hur’ 7 
Awa’, daft gowk, cries Wattic, 
They're a’ but a ruckle o° stu ks; 
See, there is Uill-Jock and auld Havhe , 
And yonder'’s Mess John and auld Nuch. 





Quoth Margie, Come buy us our furin , 
And Wattie neht slecly could tell, 

1 think thou’!t the flower o’ the clachan, — 
In trowth, now, Tse gite thre mvs I. 

But wha wad ha’ e’cr thoeht ito’ hn, 
That c’er he had mppled the lint 2 

Bae proud was he o his Margie, 
Though sho was bath seawte and seu nt. 








Slichtit Nancp. 


[Tr15 appears in the first vol. of Ramsay’s Tr a- 
Table Miscellany (1724) without any math. The 
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; song, “‘ Nobody coming to marry me.” It 38 given 
in Ramsay to the tune of “ Kirk wad kt me te." J 


Sed 


In’s I ha’e seven braw new geouns, 
And ither seven better to mak , 
And yet, for a' my new gouns, 
My wooer has turn’d his bach. 
Besides, I have seven milk-kye, 
And Sandy he has but three , 
And yet, for a’ my gude kye, 
The Jaddie winna ha’e me. 
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reader will discover in 1t the orien of the Mmnelish 
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My daddic 's a deliver o’ dyker, 

My mother can card and spin, 
And I’m a fino fodge! Lass, 

And the aller comes hindi oa 
The siller comes hnkin’ in, 

And 1t is fu’ fair to sec, 

And fifty times, wow' O wow! 

What ails the lads at me - 
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Whenever our Bawty does bar ., 
Then fast to the door I mn, 
To see gin ony young spark 
Willicht and venture but in; 
But never a ane will come in, 
Though mony a ane gars: , 
Syne ben the house I rm, 
And a weary wicht am I. 
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When I was at my first prayers, 
T pray’d but ants i’ the year. 
T wish'd fur a handsome young 117, 
And a lad wi? muchle pear. 
When FT was at my neist prayers 
I pray’d but now and then, 
I fash’d na my head about gear, 
If I got 2 handsome young n an. 
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Now I am at my last prayers, 
J pray on bath meht and ds, 
And, oh, 1f a beegar wad corm , 
With that same beggar I'd gae 
And, oh, and what ‘ll come o' ma ¢ 
And, oh, and what Il ldo! 
That sie a braw lnssic as IT 
should die for a woocr, T trow ! 





he Ginter gat lang. 


[Dy J. Maxsz, nuthor of “ Logan Brac" sce 
page 24.) 


Tre winter sat lang on the spring o' the year, 
Our svedtime was late, and our mailing was dear; 
My mither tint her heart when she look’d on us a’, 
And we thought upon them that were fhrestawa ; 
O! were they but here that are farest awa’! 

O' were they but here that are dear to us a'' 

Our cares would seem hght and our sorrows hut 
smn’, 

re bat here that are fir frac us a’! 
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Tast weck, when our hopes were o crclou lud wi 
tear, 

Ani nace anc at hamo the dull prosp ct to cheer, 

Our Johnnie has writtcn, frac far awa parts 

4 letter that lightens and hauds up our heats 

He says, “‘ My dear mither, though I be awa , 

In love and affection I m stall w: yea 

While Lhaca being ye se aye hac aha 

Wii plenty to keep vut the frost and th snaw 


My muther, o eryoy d at thus change mm her state, 
By the bairn that she doatcd on early and hit, 
C1es thanks, mght and day, to the Giver of a 
There s becn nacthingunworthyc him that saw! 
Then, here is to thom that are far frac usa, 

The trend that ne er ful d us, th ugh furest awa ! 
Health, peace, and prosperity, wait «cn us vu! 
Anda blythecomin hame to the friend that sawa ! 








Ul ape ca’ vr. 


'Composrn by Burne, in honcur of his Jcan 
The title of the tune is, “IN gin, nue mur t 
yon toun, being tho first lane ot an old ballad, 
be gmning, 

1 )l gang nae mair to von toun 
() never a my life aguin 
TH ne er gue back to yon toun, 
Lo sech amther wite an 
This tune appears so far back us in Uswald 8 Cale 
donian Pockit Companion It was obaryc 1 to 
be a great favourih with George 1V during his 
visit to Ldinburgh in 1822 j 


11 aye ca in by yon toun, 

And bv yon garden green sgain 
I ll aye ca in by yon toun, 

And see my bunnie Jean ag un 


There s nane shall ken, there snan shi ill .1 4», 
What brings me tack tho gate again 

But she my tairest faithfu lass 
And stowlins we shall mect aga n 


She Il wandcr by the aiken tree 


Whcen trystin time draws neat ag un 
And when her lovely form I see, 
O hui.h, she s doubly dear again 


Ill ayc ca in by yon toun, 

And by yon garden green again 
I ll aye ca im by yon toun 

And see my bonnie Jean again 
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[Tre 18 another composition of Burns 4, to 
the tune “‘T Jl gang nae mair to yontoun = It 
appears along with the above, in Johnsons Ic 
Musum “Jean was the original herome cf / 
the song, but Burns afterwards altered the name * 
t> ‘Lucy, in honour of the lady of R A Oswald { 
Lsq of Auchincruiye, Ayrshire, who fell a vi uy) 
tam. to consumption in 1798, when only about ) 
thirty years of age Her maiden name wasLuy | 


Johnston } + s 
O, war ye whas in yon toun \ $ 


Soa the © ening sun upon ? we 
The filrest tiaid s in yon toun r 
hat ¢ cning sun 1s shining on | 


Now hiply down yon gay green shaw 
She wan Jera ly yn apreading tree 
How blest ye How rs, that round her blaw 
Ye catch the glances o her ce 


by) 
i 


Il w tlest ye birds, that round her + ng 
Ani welcome tn the blooming ycar 
And doubly welcome be the spring 
‘Lhe season to my Jeanic dcar 


The sun blinks blythe on yon toun 
Amang yon broomy brats sae grecn 
But my dchght, in yon toun 
And dearost pleasure, is my Jean 


4 
me 


Without my love, nota the charms 
Of T aradise could yield me joy 

But gi e me Jean in my arms, 
And welcome Lapland s drvarie sky 


eae 


My cave wad be 4 lovers bower, 
Though roging winter runt the air 
An 1 she a lovely little flower, 
Thnt I wad tent and shciter there ¢ 


& 
wT 
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© sweet is she in yon toun, 
Thc sinking sun s gane down upon 
The iearcst maid s in yon toun 


{lis ec iting beam e er shone upon “sy 
« 
If angry fate be sworn my foe, 3 
And suffering I am doom d toler ‘ 
1 ll careless quit aught elso below a 
But spare, oh! spare me Jeanu dear 
i; 
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For, while life's dearest blood runs warm, 
My thoughts frac her shall ne'er depart. 
For, as most lovely is her form, 
She has the trucst, kindest heart. 








@®, thou Dagt seen. 


ay the tune of “ Danks of >pey.’’] 
a 

als ©! prov hast scen the lly fair, 

All bathed in morning dew ; 

And thou hast seen the lovely rose, 
Just op'ning to the view. 

The lily bathed in morning dew, 
The rose so fair to see, 

Are not more pure than her T love, 
Are not more fair than thec. 


Jiut soon before time’s withering blast, 
The rose and hiy fudc ; 

Nor even will beauty such as thinc 
Outlive its darkenmg shade. 

Yet there is that within thy breast 
Will ruthless time defy, 

A mind will bloom when beauty fudes, 
Will flourish in the sky. 





@ gair I rue. 


{(Ronentr TANNANILTI.) 


O satr I ruc the witless wish, 
That gar'd me gang wi’ you at c’en, 
And sair I rue the birken bush, 


And though ye vow'd ye wad be mine, 
The tear 0’ grief aye dims my e’e, 

For, O! I'm fenr'd that I may tyne 
The love that ye ha'e promiis'd me ! 


While ithers seek their e’ening sports, 

I wander, dowic, a’ iny lane, 
For when I join their glad resorts, 

Their daffing gi’cs me meikle pain. 
Alas! it was na sae shortsyne, 

When a‘ my nights were spent wi’ glee ; 
But, 0! I'm fear'd that I may tyne 

The love that ye ha‘e promis’d me. 










That sercen'd us with its leaves sac green. 


——— 2, 
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Dear lassie, keep thy heart aboon, 
For 1 ha'e wair'd my winter's fee, 
l've coft a bonnir silken gown, 
To be a bridal gift for thee. 
And sooner shall the hills fa’ down, 
and mountain-high shall stand the seu, 
Ere Jd accept a gowden crown, 
To change thut love 1 bear fos thr. 
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{Wrurren by the late Jon~ Sim of Pnisley, to 3 


De Jacobites by Name. 


Pe ie 
| 


(Tus song appears in the fourth volume of 
Johnson’s Muscum, and there is every reagon to 
believe, that it is a production of Burns’s, founded 


Fe een | 
= ry * 





I 
on some older Jacobitical effusion, The tune of oe 
“Yo Jacobites by naioc” is very beautiful, and oe 
has been adapted to several songs, but tu none + \' 
|| with more success than the one entitled “‘ My G°,) 
N love ’s in Germanic,” given elsewhere. ] Crt 
y& a <2 
'| Yu: Jacobites by name, give an ear, give an car, = ‘ 
Ye Jacobites by name, give an ear ; } | 
Ye Jacobites by name, ae 
Your fautes | will proclaim, ly o 


Your doctrines I maun blame— 
You shall hear. 


! 

| 

1 

| What is right, and what is wrang, by the law, by . 

{ the law ? “ve 

{ Whats right, and what is wrang, by the kav ? 

| What is right, and what is wrung ? 

A short sword, and a lans, 
A weak arm, anda strung 
For to draw, 

{ 

| 

i 
I 


What makes heroic strife, fam'd afar, fam’'d atar ? 
What makes heroie strife, fumn'd afar? 
What makes heroic strife ? 
To whet th’ assnssin's knite, 
Or hunt a parent’s life 
Wi’ bluidie war. 


Then it your schemes alone, in the state 
stute ; 
Then ict your schemes alone in the stave; 
Then let your schemes alone, 
Adore the rising sun, 
And leave a man undone 
To his fate. 


in t'e 


| 
| 
Vv 
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KR eest to the entertainments, which without mae 
presence would have been wanting.” Miss Bla- 4 
An mire's productions consist of a variety of pieces in 4 oy» 
abe Nabod. the Itnglish language, a considerable number of ~ | 
Scottish Songs, and some songs in the Cumber- &4@ 
[ Arn, “ Traveller's Return.”—Thissimple, natu- || Jand diaket. None of them were printed m her, ¥ 
ral, and affecting production is to be found in |] lifetime with her name, but most of them were qP> 
almost every Scottish song-book of the present |! distributed in MS. among her friends and rela- 
century, with the name “ Miss BLamire” attached |} tions. Of her Scottish songs, the fullowing is the ¢ 
as the authoress; but who ™ Miss Blamire” was, {| most universally popular. We give it here with 
what part of the country she belonged to, and || Mr. Maxwell’s permission, from his own copy, ) 
whether she was living or dcad, were questions |} collated with two manuscripts in the authortss s 
which none or very few could answer, until the {| handwriting and other M>. copics. | 
recent publication of a volume with the following | 
title, “ The Poctieal Works of Miss Susanna 
Biamire, ‘the muse of Cumberland ;' now for the |} 
first time collected by Henry Ionsdale, M. D 
with a Preface, Memoir, and Notcs, by Patrick 
Maxwell: Edinburgh, 1842." From this elegant 
little volume we learn, thut Susanna Blamire was 
a native of Cumberland, and born at Cardew 
Hall, about six miles from Carlisle, on the 12th of 
Junuary, 1717; that her father was a respectable 
gentleman of the county, William Blamirc, Esq. 
of the Ouke, that her mother diced early in life, and 
Susanna was brought up chiefly witha bencvolent | 
and rich aunt, Mrs, Simpson of Thackwood ; that ( some dear former day, 
in 1767 her eldest sister Sarah married Colonel) | Those days that follow’d me atar, 
Graham of Gartmore, after which period i ‘Phese happy days o° mine, 





oo 


Wars silent time, wi? hghtly foot, 
Had trod on thirty years, 

l sought again my native land 
Vi’ mony hopes and fears: 

Wha hens gin the dear friend, 1h ft 
Nay still continue ume ? 

4) pin Le’er again shall t: ste 
Vin yoys 1 lett langsyne ? 
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\ Talrew near my ancient pile, 
My heart beat a’ the way , 
Hk place { pass’d seem'd yet to speak 


\: 
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spent a considerable portion of her tizne at her \. 1.4 made me think the present joys 
sister’s residence in Scotland; that the latter A’ nuething to langsyne! 

years of her life were afflicted by infirm health, 
and that she dicd at Carlisle on the Sth of April, 
1794, at the age of forty-seven. ‘‘ She had,” ac- 
cordmg to her biographer Mr. Maxwell, who has 
Wisplayed unwearied research in gathering the 
particulars of her life from seurces that wero 
fast dying away, ‘‘a graceful form, somewhat 
above the middle size, and a countenance—-though 
slightly marked with the smallpox—beaming with 
good nature; her dark cyes sparkled with anima- 
tion, and won every hut at the tirst introduc- 


Ihe ivy’d tower now met my eye, 
Where minstrels used tu blaw ; 

Dae Iniend stepp’d forth wi’ open han ., 
Nae weel kenn’'d face I saw, 

Tl Donald totter’d to the dour, 
Wham I left in his prime, 

And grat to ace the lad .eturn 
He bore about kingsy ne. 


as 
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fi ran to ilka dear friend's room, 


tion. She was called by her affectionato country- As if to find them there, + } © 
men ‘a bonnie and varra lish young lass,’ which I hnew where ilk ane used to sit, C8 
may be interpreted as meaning a beautifuland very And hang o'er mony a chair A’ 
lively young girl. Heraffability and total freedom Till soft remembrance threw a vc tl | 
from affectation, put to flight that reserve which Across these cen 0’ mino, » 


her presence was apt to create in the mindsof her J elos'd tho door, and sobb’d aloud, Ss 
humbler associates ; for they quickly perccived she Yo think on auld langsyne! 
really wished them happiness, and aided in pro- 







moting it by every effort in her power. She freely Home pensy chicls, a new sprung race, 
mingled in their social parties, callcd merry neets Wad next their welcome pay, 

in Cumberland; and by her graceful figure, ele- Wha shudder‘d at my Gothie wa's, 
gant dancing, and kind-hearted gayoty, gave a v And wish'd my groves away: 
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“ Cut, cut,” they cried, “ those aged chns, 
Lay low yon mournfu’ pine:” 

Na! na! our fathers' names grow there, 
Memorials 0’ langsyne. 





CGA hat ails thie heart. ale 


‘Le wean me frac these waefu’ th uhts, 


They took me to the town ; ng 
{Susanwa BLaming.—Alr, ‘ Sir James Baird.” , 
—* This song,” says Mr. Maxwell, “scemstohay ¢ < 
b cn a tavourite with the authoress, for lhavemet 
with it in various forms among her papers, 
1 1 ous form g her papers, and ey, 


But sair on ilka weel-kenn'd face 
1 rniss’d the youthfu’ bloom, 

At balls they pointed to a nymph 
Wham a’ declar'd divine ; 

But sure her mother’s blushing chechs 
Were fuirer far langsyne! 
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ce labour bestowed upon it haa been well repaid 
by the popularity it has all along enjoyed. The .{, 
edition given, the best that hus yet been in typos, . 


re 
wi < 


is printed from a copy of several of her poemg and 
sons, furrly and carefully written out, apparently 
either for publication or for the perusal ofa friend, 
all of which appcar to have got her final eorrec- $e 


In vain I sought in musie’s sound 
To find that mazie art, 

Winch oft in Scotian Vs ancient tes4 
Has thrill'd throuch a’ my bee | 
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Hs The sang had mony an arti’ turn, || tions. See the a rin Neil Gow's First Collection te : 
bs My ear confe.s'd ‘twas fine, 4 Of Reds, &c. 3d edit. p. 8. It forms the btlst \3*) 
f But inise’d the sunple mich iy song in §'The Seots Musical Museum,’ vol. vi., 4, y 

( 1 tsten’d to langsyne. " first published in June 1803. The original title of Cs 
\ the air seemns to have been ‘My dearie, an’ thou ¢ 
i “) Ye sons to comrades 0’ my youth, de.’ Jt is the second song tu the music, the first hy 
‘ee }orsi'e an auld man’s splecu, bung Gail's beautiful ‘O, Mary, turn awa'.’ ies %y 
( J Wha ‘midst your gayest scenes stilime. os if f Both of these sorgs,’ anys Mr. Stenhouge, ‘ are 
: q The days he ance has sen. execileut. "] : 
e a) Wan time has pret, and seasons fi ', } ‘ 
en > our hearts will fed Tike mine ; Wray ails this heart oe’ mine ? no 
And aye the sang will maist deh ot What ails this watery e' 2 
| KS Yhat niinds ye o” hungsynue ! What gars me a turn cauld ns death 
re . ty snag t When I take leave o’ thee 4 9 s 
GY; ; When thou art far awa’ 2? 
& : CAH at ¢ ree i. Thou'lt dearer grow to me; : 5, 
on | But change o’ pluce and change o° folk = 
nOS [Wuttam Paut. Music by James PL Cla’ .] | May gar thy fane, jee. wv 
) My father has baith rowd and ge, | When I gae out at e’en, 
A J [a Forby a bounie maien frees Or walk at mourning ar, 7 
veld My mither spins wi’ cident care, T\ rustling bush will seer to say t 
( dp An’ dochters they ha’e nane Lut me. Lus'd to nicet thee there. . 
. But what care J for gowd and gear, Then 1'll sit down and crs, ‘Wy 
EX, Or what care I for mailens (re ; And live aneath the tree, \ 
IT wadna gi’e a bonnie lad, And when a Je fa’s i? my lap D, 
ty or a’ the gowd in Chrisendie, I'll ew't a word fiae thee. 
{ } 
a My mither erlcs, Tak’ Sandy Bel), H "i hie me to th» bower a 
cyt 3 The canny laird 0’ Mazteclen, That thou wi’ roses tied, She 
Cc: My father bids me please mys I’, And where wi’ mony a blushing bud ale) 
om But tak’ the laird o’ auld Kilp-nn. 1 strove myscl’ to hide, v 
a 


I'l) doat on ilka spot 
Where I ha’e been wi’ thee; 
Aut ea’ to mind some kind!; word 
P liy ilka burn and tree! 


wes AS oR SEA Soe 


But what eare J for gowd and gear, 
Nac charin hag gowd and gear for mc, 
I wadna el'e a bonnie tad, 
be For a’ the gowd In Chiiscniic. 


So oe 
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Wi sx thoughts 1 my mind, 
iimc through the world may ga, 

And flud my heart in twenty ye its 
The sume as tis to day 

"lis thouchts that b nd the soul, 
And keep friends) the ce 

And gin I think Is € thee aye 
What can part thec and mt 


The Toom Pour. 


[Tarun down from the singing of Tame, a 
nitaral who frequents the witerny )liccs of 
Dunbline and Bndg of Alling We hnow net 
who 1s the author of the song, nor whith 1 1t has 
leen betore prmted —Aix, § The auld mans 
maresdtad | 





O wi 1R3 on the toom } ouch, 

It shames usa the toom _cuch 
Su times as we hie aftens n, 

Mak mony a wa fu toom roucl 


Of a the alls in hfcs carcer, 
The winto brad and beet and he r, 
The taunt o men, and womens jc 1— 
Lhe gre itest 1s the toom pou 1 
QO weary on No 


An empty pure is slighted sar, 

( ang ye to marl et, J uh, or fair, 
xc lH no te muchle th ughto there 
Gin ye ging wi a toom pouch 

O weary on, & 


An cmpty purse 1s {ll to wear 
An empty rursc is 31] to share 
Len lovers friendship canna bear 
To hear ought 0 2 to0om pouch 
O weary on, &ec 


But 0, ye Jass 8 blythe and cl an 
Just ket me tell ye as a frien, 
Whenecr you meet your Juds atc en 
Tk canny on the toom pouch 
O weary on, &¢ 


For fegs' the times are no the thing 

To mak our merry tavernas ring 

And wha the deil could dance and sing 
Gin pester d wi a toom pouch ? 

O weary on, Xe 
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Sic dinna ca your laddie shy, 

And dinna say he s cauld and diy 
And dinnn sy enh 0 sweeties —Fic! 
Be mindtu o thc tooum pouch 

© weary on, &c 


Torlind mv be his heart and true, 
And weel and warmly may he Joc, 
And fondly kiss your cherry mou , 
Although he wears a toom pouch 
O weary on, &&. 


Rut may te tiricsa will mend a wee, 
When twa may venture to be threc 
But pudesike, lasss! ne er agice 
lo marry wi a tcom pouch 
O weary on, &« 


She bricht Dtar. 


[Arrxanprr Arar aplouchmaninthe Kin s 
nuit, Littshire An, ‘* The boumie hawthorn — 
Herc fir t printed ] 


Tie briht star o cenm pccpd foith frac the 
shy, 

The winds wer 1 hush d,—nota mortal was nigh, 

Wh n Jenny wall d forth mid the pumroses pale 

Aud pour d her fond } laint in the swect lovely 
vale 


“N¢ far 6 thit dance mn yon wold loncly dell, 

Whose drink 1s the dew tric the swoct dow ret 8 
tn, 

Whose f ¢ lis the incense that s borneon the gale 

Tr m the jrimrosc and hawthorn that bloum in 
the vale 


“Osnv have you secn 1 young awun passing by 

With he uth on bis check, and with love im his 
cye 

Dctnin the iond youth—now h ssighsehall prev ul 

With the mand he oft woo d in the sweet Hew ry 
vale 


*°O swect smells the bei in the sift suimim ~ 
showrr, 

And swe t sings the merle in his preen Icafy bower, 

But sweeter to me 18 my fon i lovers tale, 

Where the primroso and hawthorn bloom swect 
in the vale ” 
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Ghe Lawlands of Wolland. 


[MarswALz's tune, called Miss Admiral Gor- 
don's Strathspey,” composed for the song ‘‘ Of a’ 
the airts the wind can blaw,”’ is formed on the 
fine old ar of * The Lawlands of Holland.” The 
words themaclves arc said to be the lamentation 
of a young widow in Galloway, whose husband 
was drowned in a voyage to Holland, about the 
beginuing of the last century.] 


Nor sal I ha'e anither iuve, 
Until the day I dee, 

I never lo’ed a luve but ane, 
And he’s drown'd 3n the sea. 


O, haud your tongue, my daughtir dear, 
Be still, and be content, 
There are mair lads in Galloway, 
Ye need nae sar lament. 
O! there is nane in Galloway, 
There ’s nane at a’ for me, 
For I never lov’d a lad but ane, 
And he 's drown'd in the sea. 
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Tu luve that I had chosen, 
‘Wus to my heart’s content, 

The saut sea will be frozen 
Beforc that I repent; 

Repent it will I never 
Until the day I dee, 

Tho’ the lawlands 0’ Holland 
Iu’e twined my luve and m . 


My luve hes in the salt sea, 
And I am on the ade, 
Ihnough to break a young thing » heart 
Wha lately was a bride; 
Wha lately was a bonnie brid, 
And pleasure in her e’e ; 
But the lawlands o’ Holland 
Ha'e twined my luve and me 


My luve he built a bonnie ship, 
And sent her to the sea, 

‘WY seven score brave murine1s 
To bear her companie ; 

Threeseore gaed to the bottom, 
And threescore died at sea, 

And the lawlands o’ Holland 
Ha’e twined my love and inc. 


My luve has built anither ship, 
And sent her to the main, 

He had but twenty mariners, 
And ao’ to bring her hame, 

The stormy clouds did roar again, 
The raging waves did rout, 

And my luve, and his bonnie ship, 
Turn'd widdershins about! 


There shall nac mantle cross my back, 
Nae comb come in my hair, 
Neither sal coal or candle light, 
Shine in my bowit marr; 
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@ lagete cam’ to our gate. fon 
7 3 
[Tre author of this song, and of several others . } 
whieh we shall have occamon to quote in the Cn 
course of this work, was Rosirt Ar.an of Kil- &¢ ) 
harchan, in Renfrewshire. He was intimate with -. + 
Tannalull and R. A. Smith, and wrote a number 5 
of pieces for the latter's “‘ Scottish Manstrel”’ and ) 
other musical publications, some of which have 
| become popular. Ie also published a collection '~ 
of his poems at Glasgow in 1836. After spending \” 
| a lengthened and much respected Life in his native > } 


Wy 
at 
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village, (his employment being that of a weaver (, 

and manufacturer's agent,) he was induced to ¢ ’/ 
| emigrate to the United States of America, where /': Be 
| some of his relations had established themselves. e “o 

Accordingly, he sailed from Greenock, for New -> 
, York, on tho 28th April, 1841, but had not long *; 
| Janded in America when he was carried off by a 





| bious fever, under which he hai been labouring 
during the latter portion of the passage. His 

| death took place on the 7th June, 1811, exactly 

{eight days after his arrival in New rvork. Hu 
funcral was attended by a number of his country- 

| men and of Americans. At the time of his death 
hig age was about 67.} 


A Lassie cam’ to our gate, yestreen, 
An’ low she curtsied down ; 

She was lJovelicr far an’ fairer to ace 
Than a’ our ladies roun’. 





O whare do ye wend, ny sweet winsome coo ? 
An’ whare may your dwelling be > 

But her heart, I trow, was liken to break, a 
An’ the tear-drap dim’'d her e’e. 
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T ha’ena a hame, quo' the Lonnie lassic — 
1 ha’ena a hame nor he’, 

Fain here wad I rest my weary fect, 
Yor the night beyzins to fi’. 


1 took her into our tapestry ha’, 
An’ we drank the ruddy wine ; 
An’ aye 1 strave, but fund my heart 
Fast bound wi’ love’s silken twin. 


I ween'd she might be the fa'ries’ que n, 
dhe was sac pimp ind Bins 

And the tear that dim'd her bonne bua + 
Fell owre twa heaps 0’ snaw. 


O whare do ye wend, my swect winsoine tkeo ? 
An‘ whare mey your dwelling be ? 

Can the winti t's ram an’ U1 wint 1's wind 
Blaw euuld on sic as ve 2 


I ha’ena a hame, quo’ the bonnie lassie-- 
T ha’ena a ha’ nor haine ; 

My father was ane o’ © Charlie's 
An’ him 1 daurna name. 


"yen, 


Whate'er be your hith, whate’e: bo scur kin, 
Frae this ye mauna gue; 

An’ gin ye'll consent to be my ain, 
Nae marrow ye shall hi’e. 


Sweet maiden, tak’ the siller cup, 
Sac fu’ o’ the damask wine, 

An’ press if to your cherriv hp, 
For ye shall aye be mune. 

An’ drink, swect doo, young Char).c's Lealth. 
An’ a’ your lun sae dear, 


Culloden has dim’d mony an c’c 
Wi' mony a saut, suut tear. 


Barrochan Yean. 


[Rongrt Tannani..—Air “ Johnnie M‘Gil)."] 


"Tis hinna ye heard, man, o’ Barrochan Jean ? 


And hinna ye heard, man, o' Barrochan Jean ! 
How death and starvation came o'er the hail) na- 


tion, 


She wrought sic mischief wit her twa pawky cen ; 
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& The lads and the lasses were dying in dizzens, 


The taen kill’d wi’ love, and the tither v i' spleen, 
‘The ploughing, the sawing, the shearmng, the 
mawing, 
A’ wark was forgotten for Barrochan Jean 


Frac the south and the north, o’er the Tweed and 

| the Forth, 

) Sic coming and panging there never was seen, 

The comers were cheery, the gangers were blearie, 
Despairing, or hoping for Darrochan Jean, 

The enrlins at hame were a’ gurning and graning, 
The bairns wore a’ grieting frae morning tulle’en, 


sowie, 
Por nacthing gat growing for Burrochan Jenn. 


The de etors declar’d it was past their deserving, 

| The ministers said (was a Judginent for sm, 
jut they lookit sac blac, and their henry ts were sve 
| We, 
! 
| 
| 


They gat uacething for erowdy, but runts boil'd tu 


T was sure they were dying for Barrechan dian, 
The burns on rund-» des were a’ dry wi’ their 
drink:ng, 
Yet a’ wadna sloken the drouth i* their shin; 
A’ around the peat-stachs, and alangst the dyke 
biachs, 
Jcn the winds were a’ sighing, awect Barros 
chan Jean. 


The timmer ran done wl the making o’ coffins, 
irkyards o’ their sward wore a’ howlut fu’ claan, 
Ned lovers were pachit lke herring in barrels, 
Sic thousands were dyimg for Burrochan Jean. 
But wnmony bruw thanks to the Laird 0’ Glen- 
Brodie, 
The grass owre their graffs is now bonnie and 
green, 
He sta’ the proud heart of our wanton young lady, 
And spond a’ the charms o' her twat pawky cen. 


Clhen MMaggte gangs aap. 


{Ir may be curious to contrast the “ Barrochan 
Jean” of Tannahill with a similar extravaganza 
by the Ex rrick Suxvvuarnp.] 


O, wnat will a’ the lads do 
vt} hen Maggie gangs away ? 
©), what will a’ the lads do, 
When Maggie gangs away ? 
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There's no a heart In a’ the glen aS 
Ihat disna dread the diy | 
O, what walla the lads do 
When M igey gangs away ? 
Young Tock has ta en the hull t— 
A wactu wight 1s he | 
Tcoe Hurry s tacn the tcd fort, 
An ud him doun to dec 
An Sindy 8 gine unto the lorh, 
An learning fast to pray 
Ani, (, what will the lads do 
Whiun M iggy g ings away? 
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The young Jurdo the Tarysl w 
His dhunk horh than wi ¢ 
The priest has sud—in coufidencc 
ihe lassie wis divine 

And thit 18 marr in maidens y11s 
Thin cny pricst should ty 

But, O whit will the la is ck 
When M i,gy gangs away ? 
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he wuling m our egrcen gle 
J} tday will quaver Ing 
‘Twill driw the red Trenst fi {1 4 oa, 
th lavcroc! fron the sly 
The (uries frac thar t dso aw 
Will rise and join the hay 
An hey whitaday twill te 
When Maggy @ ngs aw 1) 
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She Ghigtle anv the Woe. 


{Ronrrt Arran —In this song th sy 1 ¢ of 
eme ot cur cli Jdcectnte effis ne 1s hipmly 
+ ec ught Lhe white rose, ag is well hnown wis | 


BN the csr tiem of the Sturt family 
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Luirr grew intonm Seotiond 
A tlinth ania tric | 
And aye they twincd and clisy 1 | 
Inke sisters hind and de r | 
The rose it w v9 sac bonnie, 
It could 1k bosom chirm j 
The thistle spend its therny af 
1o kecp the rox. frae harm | 










The rose bruth ur and late 
Uc watered it, and fanned it, | 
And wove it with his fate 


A bonmie laddi tended | 
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An] the leal hearts of Scotland 
Tr y ditusght mver fi, 

The thistle wissic Lonnie green 
The rose aw like the snaw 


Bit tha weird sisters sat 
Wiere Tk pe a fan emblems prey 

They drip ta di up upon the 10% 
 btter, lasting dw, 

And asc they twimid the myst ¢ thread ~ 
But cre their task w is donc 

The snaw white shade it digappe ir I— 
It witl ercd in the sun 


Alo nm liddiet nacd 
Ting rose bath aran late 

IY wietered iat and fanned it, 
Ant wove it with his fate 

But the ttistle tip rt withcred,~— 
Win }s tore it far awa ,— 

4n] tland $ htart was broken 
for the rose sue hl the sniw 


Ole Gcbenarter’s Damert. 


‘The MattirsCirave } 


lo o1 sa covenantnew ] 4 
Ther sn. cover uinew 

The 4 } mn league and ecven ant 
Are i biohken threugh ! 

There s nae Lcnwick now, lassic¢ 
Lhere s nie gude Cargill, 

Nor hcly sabbath preaching 
TU pon the M irtyr > Hull! 


Itsna thing tutaswo d 14s 
A tluidy, bluidy anc 

W wing owre poor ‘cc thand 
1 r her rehell ous sin 

“cctl 1 lesa wrang Jase, 
Scotlinisa wrang-- 

Its neither to the hill nor gi n, 
lassc we daur gang 


She Martyrs Hill forsaken, 
Insnm rs dusk, ane culm 

Th rob nie gathvring now, lis, 
fo wumng theecnin psaim! 
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" 
eal But the martyr’s grave will rise, lasme, ¢ 
\ Aboon the warrior's cairn ; 

Ki An’ the martyr soun’ will sleep, lissic, 
to. Aneath the waving fern! 

40) 





Pp Mary. 


(A: (Roar. TannaniLi.—Alir, “ Invercauld’s Reel.’’} 


My Mary is a bonnie lassie, 
Sweet as the dowy morn, 
When Fancy tunes her rural) reed, 
Beside the upland thorn. 
She lives ahint yon sunny hnowe, 
Where flow'rs in wild profusion giow, 
‘Where spreading birks and hazels throw 
Their shadows o’cr the burn. 


es 
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'Tis no the streamlet-skirted wood, 
Wi a’ its leafy bow'rs, 
That gars me wait in solitude 
Among the wild-sprung fiow’rs, 
But aft I cast a langing c’e, 
Down frae the bank out-owre the lea, 
There haply I my lass may see, 
As through the broom she scours. 
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€ Yeatreen [ met my bonnie lassie 
. N Coming frae the town, 
: ‘ *) We raptur’d sunk in ither’s arms 
re And prest the breckans down ; 
wel The pairtrick sung his e’ening note, 
Api 3 The rye-craik rispt his clam’rous throat, 

? ) While there the heav‘nly vow I got, 
i That crl’d her my own. 
4 
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She Rantin’ MHighlandman. 


ss 





a). 
ff {Werrrren by Jonn Haminrown, for many years 
A musicseller and teacher of music in Edinburgh, 
x and the composer of several melodies. He died at 
v Edinburgh in September, 1814, aged 53.] 

x Az morn, last ouk, as I gaed out 

To flit a tether'd yowe and ] 
I met, as skiffing ower the green, 
A Jolly rantin’ Highlandman. 
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Tlis shape was nent, wi’ feature sweet, 
And ilka smile my favour wan; 

I ne'er had seen sae braw a Ind, 
As this young rantin’ Highlandman. 


Ile said, My dear, ye're aune astecr ; 
Cam!’ ye to hear the laveroch's sang ? 
O, wad ye gang and wed wi’ me, 
And wed a rantin’ Nighlandman ? 
In summer days, on flowery braes, 
When frishy is the ewe and lamb, 
l’se row ye in my tartan plaid, 
And be your rantin’ Highlandman. 


With heather bells, that sweetly smells, 

Tl deck your hair sae fair and lang, 
If ye'll consent to scour the bent 

WI me, a rantin’ Highlandman. 
We'll big a cot, and buy a stock, 

Syne do the best that o'er we can , 
Then come, my dear, ye nvedna fear 

To trust a rantin’ Uighlandman. 


Ilis words sae swect gaed to my heart, 
And fain I wad ha’e gi’en my han’, 
Yet durstna, least my mother should 
Dishke a rantin’ Thghlandman. 
But 1 expect he will come back ; 
Then, though my kin’ should seauld and ban, 
I'l ower the hill, or where he will, 
Wi' my young rantin’ Highlandman. 


Karl March. 


(Tromas Camrney.} 


Farr March look’d on his dying child, 
And smit with grief to view har— 

Thc youth, he cried, whom I exiled 
Shall be restored to woo her. 


She’s at the window many an hour, 
Jing coming to discover ; 

And her love Jook'd up to Ellen's bower, 
And she look’d on her lover. 


But ah! so pale, he knew her not, 
Though her smile on him was dwelling. 
And am I then forgot—forgot P— 
It broke the beart of Ellen. 
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An vain he weeps, in vain he sighs, 
Her cheek is cold as ashes, 





The lone leafy shaw, 
The coo o’ the ringdove, 
The scent o' the haw, 
The brac o’ the burmne, 
A’ blooming in tuwcr, 
An’ twa farthfu’ lo ers, 
Mahe ac happy hour. 


A kind winsome wific, 
A clean canty hame, 
An’ sweet smiling babi s 
To lisp the dear name, 
Wr picnty o° labour, 
And hcalth to endure, 
Mahe timc row around aye 
The ue happy hour. 


Ye Jost to affection, 
Whom av’rice can move, 
To woo, an’ tu marry, 


Ye ken nae the pleasurcs 
a happy hour. 





JMp Pohunte. 


And wovers she had mony, yet 





To mak’ a body cheerie, that 
I wish to be, before I die, 
His ain kind dearie yet. 
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Nor love’s own kiss shall wake those eyes 


{Jon Mayne.— Aur, “ Johnnie's grey bree ks."’} 


‘ 
Junxny's heart was frank and free, 


a 


“ 


Now Jenny's face was fu’ 0° grace, 
Hcr shape was sma’ and genty-like, 
And few or nance in a’ the pl we 


Till he return, my breast will burn 

Wy love that weel may cheer mc yct, 
For I hope to see, before I die, 

His burns to hin endear mit yi t. 


Gal’ teat now, Geen. 


[Ivan.] 


Tar’ tent now, Jean,—ye mind yestreen 
The tap that raised ye frac your wheel. 
Your wily e’e, that glanced on me, 
Ha! lass, the meaning I kcnt weel. 
But I ha'e tint thy kmdly glint, 


Tak’ tent now, Jenn,—the careless mein, 
And cauldmfe look, are ll to dree, 

It's sair to bide the scornfu’ pride 
And saucy leer o’ woman's e’e. 

Ah! where is now the bosem-vow, 
The gushing tear of melting love, 

The heav nly thought, which fancy wrought, 
Of Joy below, and bliss above ? 


Tal’ tent now, Jcean,—thae twa swect een 
Fu’ hght and blithely blink I trow; 


Hath wrung the bosom-sigh frae me; 
A changing mind, and heart unkind, 
May chill a breast as dear to thee. 


To lift their silken lashes, Had gowd and gcar more plenty, yet ; 
Though wars alarms, aud Johnnie scharms, 9!) 
Vad gart her att look cere, yeg ta 
She sung wy’ glee, 1 hope to be ) 
Ale Wanpp Wour : My Johnnie’s ain dearie yet. Ne 
What tho’ he’s now gaen far awa’, vad 
[Ar exanpDrEr LArna.] Where guns and cannons rattle, yet be 
Unless my Johnnie chance to fa’ fs) 
Tur dark gray 0° gloaming, In some uncanny battle, yet u/ 
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Yor a’ thing but love, And hghtly now ye geck at me; (3 3 
Awa’ wi’ your sorrows, I But, lass, tak’ heed, you’ll rue the deed, “wi 
Awa’ wi' your store, } Whxn aiblins we'll be waur to ’gree. > 

t +. 
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Her sang wns aye, Of a’ I see, The hinnecy drop on the red rose top a 

Commend me to my Johnnie yct. Is nae sae swect as thy wee mou’: “aed 
For, our and Inte, he bas sic gato LBut though thy fair and faithless air ‘ 


Nae luck about the house. 


The two lines, 


“And will I sce his face arain, 
And will I hear him speak !’ 


ns well as the two preceding ones, are unequalled 
almost by any thing I cver heard or read: and the 
snes, 
‘The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw,’ 


are worthy of the first poct. It is long posterior 


vame first on the strects asa ballad; aud I sup- 
puac the compusition of the song was not much 
anterior to that periud."—DBurns says nothing 
about the anthorship of the songz, which has heen 
made in later days a subject of much dispute, 
It was gencrnlly ascribed to Winniam Junivs 
Micke, the translator of the Tusiad, until Cro- 
mek claimed it as the production of a poor schovl- 
mistress, nained Jean Adums, who lived in Craw - 
ford’s-dyke, Grecnock, carly in the last ecntury. 
Cromeck founded his claim on the testimony of 
Mrs. Fullarton, a pupil of Jean Adams, and 
others, who had frequently heard Jean repeat the 
eong, and affirm it to he her awn composition. 
But he afterwards abandoned the elaim, when he 
understood from Mickle’s editor, the Rev. John 
Sim, that a copy of the song in Michle’s hand- 
writing was found among bis papers after hi: 
death, bearing marks of correction as & first copy, 
and that Mra. Mickle perfectly recollected her 
husband giving her the ballad as his own compo- 
> sition, and explaining to her (she being an Enc- 
lishwoman) the Seottish words and phras s. 
Still, we have so much reliance on the testimony 
of Mrs. Fullarton, and the prubity of Jean, thut 
we are inclined to believe, that the pour school- 
mistress really did write some song with o similar 
dburthen ( There’s nae luck about the house’) 
and on a similar subject, which song probably 
gave inspiration to Mickle’s version. We are the 
more disposed to think go, when we recollect that 
Mickie's studies were mostly classical—that he was 
little likely to originate the subject of this song— 
that his poems were more marked by elegance 
than vigour, and that, with the present excep- 
tion, none of them were written in the Scottish 
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A brought up ota sea-port, which Mickle was not, 





(" Tars,” saya Burns, “ ig one of the moet benu-e | 
tiful songs in the Scots, or any other language.— | 


to Rameny's days. About the year 1771 or 1772 it ' 


dinlect. Add to this, the schoolmistress was y 


ca. ¢ 5 \ ®, 







and muat have been often the witness of parting: 
and mectings between sailors and their wives. 
The very familiar expression in the song—* T'll to 
the guay”—is in her favour, as 13 also the name af ¢ 
the heyo, “‘ Colin,” which is a name only common “5 
in the West Highlands.—Jcan Adams by al) ac- 
counts was a woman of natural talent and great 
veathusiagm of charactor, but her life was chequer- 
ot and unfortunate, and at last she was con- 
strained to seck shelter iu the Town's Hospital, 
Glasgow, where she died in 1765. A volume of 
hee pocms, chiefly of a moral and religious cast, 
was published by subseription at Glasgow in 1734. 
It cdiocs not, of course, contain the present song, 
otherwise the question would have been settled, 
but ncithcr do any of the editions of Mickle « 
poems published during his life time contain it. Zz 
Though previously printed on brosdsheets, the 
soug can now be trnecd no further back than to [4 
Jlerd’s collection of 1776. The sixth stanza, as it .\° 
stunds in the present copy, beginning A 


“The cauld blasts o° the winter wind,” 
dal not appear in Herd, but was an interpolation A Os 
hy Dr. Beattie.) ,) 


Anp are ye sure the news is true ? 
And are ye sure he’s wecl ? pits 
Is this a time to think o' wark ? 
Ye jauds, fling bye your wheel. 
Is this a time to think o’ wark, 
When Colin’s at the door ? 
ax me my eloak,—I'll to the quay, 
And see him come ashore. 
For there's nae luck about the house, 
There's nae luck ata’; 
There's little pleasure in the house. 
When our gudoman's awa’, 


Ant give to me my biggonet, 
My bishops’ satin gown, 

For I maun tell the hailie’s wife 
That Colin's come to town, 

My turkey slippers maun pac on, 
My hose o° pear! blue ; 

‘Tis w to please my ain gudeman, 
For he’s baith leal ani true. 

For there’s nue luck, &c. 


Rise up and mak’ a clear fireside; 
Put on tho muckle pot; 

Gi'e little Kate her button gown, 
And Jock hia Sunday coat: 
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And mal’ their shoon as black as slits 
Theh how as white as sniw, 
Itsa to please my an gudcman, ° 
Fir hes becn lang awa 
Tor there » nx luch, &« 


Jherc 5 twa fut hens upon the bauk 
They ve fd this month and man 
Mith haste and thriw their nechs if cut 
Thit Colin weel may tire 
And smc ad the table neat and clean 
Gu ikea thing look br iw 
Jo: whacan til how Colin fared 
When he was fir awn 
lor there 5 nat luch, &e 


‘sae true his heart, sac smooth his sy eech 
Ws breath bke caller air, 
Has very foot has music mm t, 
A» he comes up the stair 
And will T sce luis face again ? 
And wil I hem him speak ? 
lin duwnright dizzy wi the thoug! t — 
in troth, 1m hhc to grect 
Tor there 6 nae luck, &c 


Whe cvuld blasts c the winter win I, 
That. thal d through my he wrt 
They ru a bluwn by, 1 hic him sat, 
Till death we Il never part 
But whit puts parting m my head 2 
It may be fur awa , 
The present moment 1s our ain, 
Ihe neist we never saw 
J or there s nac luck, &c 


S nce Colm 8 weel, J m weel content 
J hic ne mair to crave, 
Could J but live to mak bim blest 
Tm bicst aboon the lave 
And will I sce his faci again ? 
And will I hear him 5; cak 2 
Jin downnght dizzy wi the thought — 
Inu troth, I'm Ihe to greet 
Fox there s nac luck, &c 





Che Wamewoard Sone 
(Hucu Arnarie J 


Fac whirl of the whcel, 
Lach step buings me nearm 
‘Lhe hame ot my youth— 
I very object grows dearer 


<= 


That hilie and the hats 
And thac trees on thit green 
Tesh they gh wer am my tacc 
Tile some himdly wild fic 


Len the brut:s they look social 
As gif they would crich, 
And thesang of the bnd 
beems to welecme me bac! 
© der to our hearts 
Js the hand that first fed us 
And dcar 18 the lan 1 
And the cottage that bred us 


And dear are the comrades 
With whom we once sf ortcl 
An 1 dearcr the maiden 
Whose love we fast courted 
Joy 8s image miy p_nsh, 
] en gricf dit aw iy, 
but the scencs of our youth 
Are rccordcd for aye 





Perqic. 
jJamus Houc ] 


Tn bitten s quivering trump on high, 
Th beetle s drowsy distant hum, 
Have sung the diyhghts Jullaby, 
And yet my Peggic 1s not come 
The golden primrost from the wood 
Ihe sccntcd hawthorn 8 snowy flower 
Mixed with the laurel s buds, I ve strewed 
Decp in my maiden 8 woodland bowe1 


O come, my love the branches link 
Above our bed of blossoms ucw, 
ihc stars behind their curtains wink 
‘Lo spare thine eyes so soit and blue 
No human cye nor heavenlv gem, 
With cnvious smile, our bliss bh al ee: , 
The mountain ash his diadun 
Shall spread to shield the dews from thee 


Okt me hear thy fairy triad 

Come guding thr ugh the broomwood still, 
Then on my bosom lay thy head, 

Till dawning crown the distant hill 
And I will watch thy witching smile, 

List what has causcd thy long delay, 
And hiss thy melting lips the whik, 

Fill dhe the swect perfume away 

Fy 
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Pegnie. 


[Wiruram Nicworson j 


W ran first I forgather d wi Pegaie 
My Pcuggie an L wire young 

fue bhthe at the bught 1 the gloamimn 
My Peggx an I hac gung, 

My Legme and I hae sung, 
Till the stare did blinl sre hie 

Comt weel or come wac to the biggin 
My Pegeu ws dear to me 


Th stitclya? stood ou the mounta n 
And tower d oer the grien birken shaw 
Tih glentin wee flow r on the mcadow 
‘Seem d proud o bun bushit sac br iw, 
frem d proud o bein buslit sae braw 
Whxn they sow their ain shape i the Dee 
dws there that Tcourtedm Pre, , 
Tul the kirk xt fell foul o me 


Th ugh love 1t bas htt] to look for 
Irv the heart that s widded to gear 
A wif without house or a haudin 
G irs ane look right blate lke an qac¢r 
4, us ance baith look blate like an quccr 
But queerer when twa turns to thr ce 
Our tnen 9 they hae foughtcn an flyten, 
But Peggie s aye dear to me 


It vex d me her sighin and sabbin , 
Now nought short o marnage wou d do, 
An though that our prospects were dreary, 
What could J but e cn buckle to? 
W hat could I but ¢ en buckle to, 
And dight the svt tcar frae her ¢ «? 
Ihe warls a wearifu wistcr 
But Peggie s aye dear to me 


fly ain bonnte PMap. 


(Wiurram Nicnowson J 


O wirt ye go to yon burn aide, 
Amang the new-made hay, 

An | sport upon the flowery swaird, 
Ay ain bonnie May ? 


& 
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The sun blinks bi{the on yon burn aide, 
Whar: lambking hghtly play 

Fix wild bird whistles to his mate, 
My ain bonnic May 


The waving woods, w? mantlt grec 
‘Shall shield us in the bower, 
Whare I ll pu a posie for my May 
O mony a bonnie flower 
My father maws ayont the burn 
‘lo spin my Mammy 8 gane 
And should thcy see thee here wi me 
Id better been my lane 


Th ghtsome lammzue little hens 
Whit troubles 1t await 

‘Whan ance the flush 0 spring 18 0 er 
The tause bird Ica es 1ts m ite 

The flow rg will fade, the woods decay 
And lose their bonnic gr en 

The sun wi clouds may be 0 ercast 
Belur that it be econ 


Th thing 18 in its season swe¢+ 
bo lov 1s, 1n 1t% noon 

But cank ring time rnay soil the flow 3 
And spoil its bonnie bloom 

O, come then, while the summir shin 4 
And love is young and gay, 

Ir age his with ring, wintry 1] wt 
Dlaws 0 cr me and my Viy 


For thre T 11 tend the fleecy flor 5 
Or hau 1 the halesome y]oug 1 

And nightly clisp thee to my tic t 
And pr ove ayc leal snd truc 

The blush o erapread her bonnie fcc 
She had na mair to say, 

Bit gac her hanl, and walk d alin, 
The youthiu blonnain May 


Ghe Ebentng Star 


[Tuomas Campari: } 


Siar, that brinacst home the bic, 

And sett st the weary Libourcr frec 

1f any star shed pe ree, tis thou : 
That acnd st it from above— 

Appcaring when heaven s breath and t row 
Are sweet as hers we love 
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Come to tho luxuriant skics, 

Whilst the landseape's odours rise ; 

Whilst far-off lowing herds are heard, 
And songs, when toil is done, 

Trom cottages whose smoke unstirr’d 
Curis yellow in the sun. 


Star of love’s soft interviews ! 
Parted lovers on thee muse ; 
Their remenibrancer in heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art, 
T'on delicious to be nven 
iby absenee from the heart. 


Bow Chermanic. 
[ALLAN CunNINaHAM. | 


As T suil’d past green Jura’s isic, 
Among the waters lone, 

2 heurd a voiee—a sweet low vue, 
Atween a sigh and moan: 

With ae babe at her bosom, ani 
Another at her knee, 

A inother wail’d the bloody wars 
In Low Germanic. 


Oh woe unto these crucl wars 
That ever they began, 
For they have swept my native isle 
Of many a pretty man: 
For first they took my brethren twain, 
Then wiled my love frac me. 
Woe, woe unto the cruel wars 
Tn Low Germanic. 


] «iw him when he snil'd away, 
And. furrow'd far the brine, 

And down bis foes came tu the shore, 
In many a glittering line: 

The war-steeds rush’d amang the wav 
The guns came flashing free, 

But could nae keep my gallant love 
¥rom Low Germanie. 


Oh say, ye maidens, have ye seen, 
When swells the battle cry, 

A stately youth with bonnet blue 
And feather floating high,— 


An eye that flashes fierce for all, 
But ever mild to me ? 

Oh that’s the lad who loves me best 
In Low Germanic. 


Where'er the cymbal’s sound is hear’ 
And cittern sweeter far,— 

Where'’er the trumpet blast is blown 
And horses rush to war ; 

The blithest at the banquet board, 
And first in war is he, 

The bonnie lad, whom 1 love best, 
In Low Germanie. 


I sit upon the high green land, 
When mute the waters lic, 

And think J see my true love's su: 
Atween the sea and sky. 

With ae bairn at my bosom, an i 
Another at my knee, 

T sorrow for my soldier lad 
In Low Germanic. 


Che Wills ov Gallowa’. 


[Tuomas Cunnincnam.—Dorn 1776. died 1834.} 


Amana the birkhs sac blythe an’ gay, 
1 met my Julia hamew.rd gaun , 
The linties chauntit on the spray, 
The lammies loupit on the lawn ; 
On ilka howm the sward was mawn, 
The braes wi’? gowans buskit bra’, 
An’ gloamin’s plaid o’ gray was thrawn 
Out owre the hills o’ Galloww’. 


Wi’ music wild the woodlands rang. 
An’ fragrance wing’d alang the Jea, 
As down we sat the flowers amang, 
Upon the banks o’ stately Dec. 
My Julia’s arms encircled me, 
An’ saftly slade the hours awa’, 
Till dawin coost a glimmerin’ e’c 
Upon the hills o’ Gallowa’. 


It isna owsen, shecp, and hye, 
1t isna gowd, it isna gear, 
Thuis lifted e’e wad ha'e, quoth I, 
The warld’s diumlie gloom to cheer. 
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T ity tome my Juha dear, A I 1c yless roam the heathy waste 
\« p wers wha rowe this yirthen 1 1 | us the this sad, this troul led bre ust 
An © sae blythe though lif. 10 ste r And scch the haunts of mcn to shun 
Amang the hills o Gallowa Am ing the braces of Ballahun 
Whan gloamin dauners up the hill The virgin blush of lovely youth, 
An our gudtman cas hame the y wes The angel smilc of artless truth 
Wi her JU trace the mossy rill Ths breast Ulum d with heaver ly yov 
Lhat owre the muir meand ring row 5 W hich Jyart time cin ne 1 destrcy 
Or tint amang the scroggy knowes © Julia dear —the parting look, 
My tirken pipe J 11 sweetly blaw Lhe sad farewell we sorrowing toc] 
An sng thc strrams the straths andh ws Stull haunt me as I stray alone 
The hills an daleso Gallowa Amang the braes of Ballahun 
An whan auld Se otland 5 he sthy h Is 
licr rural nymphs an jovial aw wns 
Her flow ry wilds an wimy ling rills @ezdnih sly 11 ba. 
Awake nx mair my canty strums 
W hore fmnendship dwells an freedom roiins [imrs song—elaboratc 1n 1t8 simi] tules Lit at 
Wharc heather blooms an muircocl s cr iw the sume time | cautiful—was an early unpull sh 
Q dig my grave and hide my bancs production of Burns s —Cromcek rece vere Lit fm 
Am ing the hills o Gallowa the recitaticn of 4 lady in Glisgow with whon the 
p ¢t wis intimately acquuntel] In Pekering s 
— edition cf Burns, a version 18 given from the ai 


thers own manuscript which dificrs ] tth fron 
ap CLromck 5 tut which we here foll w Who tl 
w be x Reh of 8 nlladun. her inc of Cessn ck Banks w is hus not trinspire | 
The tunc of the song is called ‘ If he be atutch r 
[Tuomas CrnntmromaAm = Tallahun is a pictur | otatandtrnm 
s ue glen near Blackwood Houst, on the river 
Nith | | On Cessnoch banks a Jassie dwells 
Could I dceseribe her shape and mien 
Our lasses w she far oxcels,— 
Au she 5 two sparkling, rogueish ¢ 1 


N w amiling summer s balmy breeze 
Soft whispering, fins the leafy trees 
The linnet grcets the re sy morn 
fwe tin yon fragrant flowery thon She s swecter than the morning daw: 
‘Lhe bee hums round the woo ibinc t owen When nsing Pha bus first 13 a on 
Collecting swects from every flowc) And dew drops twinkle o er the lawr 
And pure the crystal strearniets rut An she stwasparkling, rogucish ee) 
Amang the brues of Ballahun | 

She 8 stately, hke yon youthful ash, 


© bhasful days for cvcr fled, That grows the cowslip braces between 
When wand ring wild as } ancy led And drinks the stream wi vigour fresh 
I ranged the bushy bosom d glen, An she s twa sparking, roguelsh c« 
The scroggie shaw, the ruggcd linn 
And mark d each blooming hawthcin tu t She 8 spoticss like the flow ring thorn 
Where nestling sat the speckicd thrush With flow rs so white, and leaviss gr 1 
‘Or careless roaming, wandcred on, When purist in the dewy morn 

4m ung the brace of Ballahun An she 8 twa spurkling, rogucish cer 
Why starts the teor, why bursts the sigh Her Joc ks are like the verna) May 

When hills and dales rebound with jov When ev ning Phoobus shines screnc 
The flowery glen and lilied lea While birds rejoice on every sprav 


In tan displiy their charms t me 4n she s twa sparkling, rogueish ecn 


Y 
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Her hair is like the curling mist 

That climbs the mountain-sides at e'en, 
Wh@ flow’r-reviving rains are past, 

An’ she ’s twa sparkling, rogueish cen. 


Hier forehead ‘s like the show'ry bow, | 
When gleaming sunbeams intervene, 

a\nd gild the distant mountuin’s brow ; 
An’ she 's twa sparkling, rogueish ¢en. 


Her cheeks are like yon crimson gem; 
The pride of all the flow’ry scene, 

Just opning on its thorny stem ; 
An’ she ’s twa sparkling, rogucish een. 


Her tecth are like the nightly snow, 
When pale the morning rises keen, 

While hid the murm'ring streamlcts tlow ; 
Aw’ she ’s twa sparhling, rugueish een, 


Her lips are like yon cherries ripe, 
That sunny walls from Boreas sereen, 
They tempt the taste and charm the sicht, 
An’ she 's twa sparkling, rogueish cen. 


Her breath is like the fragrant breeze, 
That gently stirs the blossum’d bean, 

When Phorbus sinks behind the seas ; 
An’ she 's twa spurkling, rogueish een. 


Her voice is like the ev'ning thrush, 
That sings on Cessnoch banks unseen, 
W hile lus mate sits nestling in the bush ; 
An’ she 's twa sparkling, rogueish cen, 


ll a 


Lut it’s not her air, hcr form, her face, 
Though matching beauty’s fabled queen, 

"Tis the mind that shines im every grace ; 
An’ chietly un her rogueish een. 





Young Dockp. 


[Two or three lines of this song are old. The 
rest is by Burns. The tune is given in Oswald 
with the title “ Young Jocky was the bly thest lad 
im a’ our town.” 


Youna Jocky was the blythest lad, 
In a’ our town or here awa’; 
du’ blythe he whistled at the gaud, 

Fu’ lichtly danced he in the ha‘! 


22S 


1] 


Tic roosed my een sae honnic blue, 
He roosed my waist sac genty sma’, 
And aye my heart cam’ to my inou’, 
When ne’er a body heard or saw. 


My Jocky toils upon the plain, 
Thro’ wind and weet, thro’ frost and snaw , 
And ower the lee I look fu’ fain, 
When Jocky’s owsen hameward ex’. 
And nye the nicht comes round pgaim, 
When in hw arma he taks me a’, 
And aye he vows he'll be my ain 
As lang as he bas breath to draw. 
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Ghe lub that’s for 


(Tur first verso of this song 1 old. The rest 
was Written by Burns for the Museum, to fhe 
tune of The bonnie lad thats farawa’.” Thi 
words also sing to the old air of ‘ U'er the hill. 
and far awa'.’ “This little lamentation of « 
desvlate damsel,” says Jeffrey, “is tender ind 
pretty.”’] 


O, now cau J be blithe and glad, 
Or how can J gang brisk and braw, 
When the bonnie lad that I lo'e best 
Is o'er the hills and far awa’ ¢ 


It’s no the frosty winter wind, 

lt’s no the driving drift and snaw ; 
But aye the tear comes in my e’c 

To think on him that's far awa’. 


My father pat me frae his deor, 

My friends they ba’e disown’d me uw’, 
But 1 ha’c ane will take my part, 

The bonnie lad that's far awa’. 


A pair o’ gloves he gu’e to me, 
‘And silken snoods he ga’e me twa; 
And I will wear them for his sake, 
The bonnie lad that’s far awa’. 


The weary winter soon will pass, 

And spring will cleed the birken shaw 
And iny sweet babie will be born, 

And he’ll come hame that’s far aw’. 
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Ghe Chelzea Pensioners. 


(Ti12 following song, otherwise called “The Days o’ Langsyne,” was written by M1ss Br amie, of 
whom we have spoken in a previous note. It has been sometimes erroneously ascribed to Dr. James 
Moor, professor of Greck in the University of Glasgow. The ‘‘ duke” alluded to in the second stanza 
was Willam duke of Cumberland, and the last linc of that verse originally ran, 

*§ Could Wilkam but lead, and I fight, as langsyne,” 
but the authoress afterwards struck out the name, justly Judging that it could never be popular in 
peotland, so long us the odious butcheties that succeeded Culloden were remembered. } 


Wuerw war had broke in on the pence o° auld men, 
And frae Chclsea to arms they were summon’d again, 
Twa vet'rans grown gray, wi’ their muskets sar soil’, 
‘W1’ a sigh were relating how hard they had toil'd; 
The drum it was beating, to fight they inelne, 

Bat aye they look back to the days o’ Lingsynt. 


Yh! Davic, man, weel thou remembers the tine, 
When twa brisk young callangs, an’ just in our pric, 
The dukc bade us conquer, an’ show’d us the way, 
An’ mony a braw chiel we did low on that day 

Still again would J venture this auld trunk 0’ mine, 
Could our generals but lead, or we fight lke langsyne. 


Tut garrison duty is a’ we can do, 

Though our arms are worn wenk, yet our hearts are stz)) tr uc 
We care na for dangers by land or by sea, 

For time has tunn’d coward, an’ no you and me; 

And though at the change wc should sadly repine, 

Youth winna return, nor the strength o' langsync. 


When after our conqut sts, it joys me to mind, 

How thy Janct caress'd thee, and my Meg was kind, 
They follow'd our fortunes, though ever so hard, 

Nor cared we for plundcr, when sic our reward 

Even now, they're resolved baith their hames to resign, 
And will follow us yet, for the sake o’ langsyne. 


Dear Wighland Daddte. 


[Rosertr TANNAniiy.—Gaelic air, “ Mor nian a Ghibarlan." 


Bry rag was the time when he f.c'd wi' my father, 0, 
Wappy were the days when we herdcd thegither, 0, 
Sweet were the hours when he ruw’d me in his plaidie, 0, 
And vow'd to be minc, my dear Highland laddic, 0. 


But, ah! waes me ! wi’ their sodgering sae gaudy, O, 
The Jaird’s wyl'd awa’ my braw Highland laddie, O, 
Misty are the glens and the dark hills sao cloudy, O, 
That aye seem'd sae blythe wi’ my dear Highland laddi , « 
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Ihc blae berry banks now “are lonesome and dreary 
“Luddy are the stre ims that gush d down sae ck arly, 0 
silent are the rocks that «choed sae gladly O, 

Lhe wild melting strunso my dear Highland laddic, O 


Tle pu d me the crawhberry ripe frae the boggy fen, 

Ile pa d me the strawhcrry red frae the foggy glen, 
tle pu d me the rowan frie the wild steep sae giddy ©, 
sae loving and hind wis my dé uw Highland laddic, O 


1 arewcel, my ewes, tn 1 fireuecl, my doggic, O 

} areweel, ye knowes now ane cheerless 1nd ser pei, O 
J arc weel, Glenfec ch, my rua nmy and my dad ix, 0, 
Ewilllea youa for my dew Highland laddie, O 


@ 2 Mason Badd... 


{Tunr, “Sandy ower the ler * J 


T EANING Ower a window, ind looking ower 1 mound, 
J spi lamason laddie wha gave my heart a wound 
4 wound anda wount and a deidly wound gave he 
Aud I wad wash his ay run an ne wad fancy me 


1 winna ha e the minister, fora his many books 

iE winna ha ¢ the dominie, fur a his wylie loohs 

Iwill bve nance o the twr, though they w ad faney me 
?} ut my bonme mason laddie he bears awe the pree 


¥ winna hae the mautman, fora his much! she ¢] 

Nor will I hae the miller, fora hs mity meal 

1 wad hue nanc 0 thae twa, though they wal fancy ru, 
For my bounie mason laddic he s up the scaffold hic 


I winna hive the ploughm in, that gangs at the pleuch 
Nor yct will I the chaplam though he has gcar encuch, 
1 wad hoc naneo thae twa though they wad fancy ne 
For my bonuie mason laddie has stown the heart tru r 


¥F winna hve the soutcr, that rubs upon thc shoon 

Nor yet will 1 the weaver, that ,ingics on the loom 

I wad hat nane o thae twa, th ugh they wad fincy me 
dor my bonme mason laddie he bears awa the gree 


The smith that canna Jny an ate 1s noa~amano err{t 
Lhe wright that canni seam 1% deal can scarecls Lv a inft 
Thc lad that canna kiss a lass 13 no a lad for me 

But my bonnie mason laddic he can doa the three. 
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Ghe Metl cam’ Hidvlin’. 


[Tux old nome of the tune now calicd “ Mhe 
Dals awa with the Kacasmin,” wis “The 
Hemp dresser, and itcan be traced as far buch 
as the middle of the 17th century The verses of 
Buns are generally said to hive been wm extem- 
pore cffugion, at a mecting of his brother excise 
m nin Dumfries It 8 @ curious fict thet the | 
ouginal in the pects hand ts written on a piece of 
excise paper, Yuled on the back with red lines 
Lockhart 8 account of the composition of the song 
differs from oth rs According to him, if wis 
composed on the shorcs of the Solway, while the 
pot and a pirty of ms brother excisemen wore 
engaged in watching the motions of y suspidious 
lvolung brig, which had putin there and which, 
it was suppox d, was engaged in smugyiing The 
day tollowing that on which she wis first scen, 
the vessel got into slullow water, and 1t wis then | 
discovered that the cr w were numerous and not 
likely to yicld without 1 struggle Lewars wccord- 
ingly was despatched to Dumfries for a party ot 
dragoons, and anotha officer proweded on a 
similar errand to Leelefechin, loaving Burns with 
gome men under his ordcrs, to watch the brig 
and prevent landing o: escipe ‘“ Burns = says 
Lockhart, “ manifested considerable imp atienee 
while thus occuprd, bong Icft for many he urs im 
a wet salt marsh with uv forec which he kniw to 
be madoguite for tic purpose it was meant to 
fulfil One of his comrades ht anng him vbust his 
firend Lewars in particular, for being slow about 
lis Journey, the man answered that he tbo wished | 
the devil had him for his pins, and that Burns | 
in the meantime would do well to mndite a song 
upon the sluggird, Burns said nothing, but aftcr 
taking afew strides by himself among the reeds 
ind shingle, rcjoined his party, and chanted to | 
them this well known ditty 


& 





Ing dail cam’ fiddlin’ through the toun, 
Anidanccd awa wi the ¢xcuseman 
And ha auld wife cned, Auld Mahoun, 
] wish you luck o the prize, man 
The doi s awa’, tix dels awa’, 
Lhe duls awa wi the ¢xcscman 
Lic 8s danced aw, he's danced awa , 
Hes danced awa wi the cexciseman ! 


We Il mak’ our maut, we I] brew our drink, 
We Il laugh, sing, and mjoice, man 

And mony braw thanks to the meikle bl wk deil 
That danced awa wi the exciseman 


oe? _— 
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lLherc ¢ threesome recls, there s foursome recs, 
Lhere s hornpipes and strathspc ys, man 

But the m best dance eer evm to the land, 
Was, Ihe dels awa wi the exciem in 


Sor lack of Gol, 


[Tursr woids,” says Burns, “‘ were compos | 
ty the late Dr Austin, physician at Ldintwrgh 
OH hid courted a lidy, to whim he wes shoitly 
t> have becn married but the Duke cf Ath le 
hiving sccn her, became sv much in love w th 
her, thit he madc | reyposaly of mmamzigce, Which 
were acccoptcd of, and she jilted the doctor 
Ihe Jady in question Wu a daughter of Joh 
Drummond, Fsq of Megginch, Tuthshire she 
marriud J umes, sucond Duke cf Atholt, an May 
1749 She hud no issuc by his Gruc and atte: 
his de tth she marricd Lord Adam Gordon, tourt} 
son of Alexandcr, sccond Duke of Gord m wl 
command r of the forces m seotland she dit! 
ut the palace of Holyrood house on the 221 1 
Feb 17Jv Although Dr Austin 5 iyo, 


© No crud fur shall ever mave 
My iygured heart again to Jove 


he afterwards marned Miss Anne Sempill s at 1 
of Lord sumpill,by whom he had a large fans 

He dicd in 1774) Jhe song appews in The 
Chumer, } dinburgh, 1751, and also in Johnson 5 
Muxum ‘The name of the tune, “lor Jack c! 
gold she left me, 18 old J 


For lack of gold she has left mc, 0, 
And of all that » dear she 8 bercit me 
dhe me forsook for Athole s duke, 

And to endlcss wot she has Icit me 
A stur and gartir have moie art 
Than youth, a true and fulthful heart 
Lor empty tiths we must part-— 

Tor glittering show she has loft me 0 


QO 


oO 


No crucl fair shall ever move 

My injured heart again to love, 

Through distant ehmates I must rove 
Since Jeanv she has left me, O 

Ye powers above, I to your cire 

hes gn iny faithicss, lovely tur 

Y our choicest blessing be her shirt, 
Though she has ever Icft nx, U 
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XY gard a fonetu’ gate. 


{WriiiiNn by Burns im 1789 for the Museum 
Nhe subject of the song was a daucht«r of the 
Rev Mr dJcffiicy of Lochmuben, now Mrs Rin 
witk of New kork ‘Lhe wr was composed Ty 
hobcrt Riddle of Ghmtuddle, ksq, and calcd 
* The blue cycd lassie J 

I vwrn.1wacfa gite yestreen, 
A gate 1 fear I Il dearly rue, 
I,itmy d uth frac twa sweet ecn, 

Twalovely cen o bonnie Thue 
*Iwis not her golden ringlets } r wht 

Mer lips lake roscs wet wi dew, 
Her heaving bus m, lly whit — 

Jt was her cen sac bonnie blue 


She tall d, she smiled my heart she wil d 
She chaim d my soul 1 wist ne how 

But tye the stound, the deadly woun i 
(am frac herccn ge bonnie blue 

But, spire to speak, and spire to speed, 
She Tl arblms Lsten te my vow 

Should she rcfuse, J Way me dead 
Jo her twacen sac bonnie blue 


(ive me a logs. 


[Wriirrn by Arran Ramsay, to supplant old 
aud coarse words to the tune of £ Th Tassw 
Tumpo Tand ' This appe ws in the 2d vol cf 
the Tea Table Miscellany, and also, with the ori 
Binal mclody, in the Orpbeus C ucdoniua, 1720 | 


GLE me a lass with 1 lump o’ land, 
And we for life shall gang the gither, 
Tho daft or wise, Ill ne er demand, 
Or tlk or fair, 1t moksna whether 
dm aff with wit, and beauty will ivle, 
And blood alane s nae worth 1 shillimg 
But she that s rich, her markets mil, 
For ilha charm about her 8 hilin, 


Gieme a lass with a lump o land, 
And in my bosom I 11 hug my treasure 
Gin J had ance her gcar in my hand, 
Should love turn dowf, it will find pleasure 


the | 
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A raugh on wha likes but then 5 my oana, 
| dh ute with puortith, though bonnk, to med tM 
| TUnhkss they bring cwh or i lump o land, 
They se ne cr gct me te dance to thar ti dle 


There s makle gudc love in ban is and bigs 
And sillcr and gowd » uswect comy levion 
But beauty and wit and virtuc, in rigs, 
Have tint the art of gunming af to 
Tcve tips his mows with woods ud | urls 
Andcistl s aning’s,and murs, nin al 
Anitnuthing can ¢ itch our modern spiris 
But wecl toche: d lasses, or Jointured wil w 


ft 
& 


#2 
(Wriitrs ty Burs for George Thornso «4 
collection to an Inmsh tune caltd Bilina nie 
Or. “Your Hey foralasswi wutocher, bas 
Lhotnson, ‘ 18 a most eacellent song, und wita 
you the sutjyect is somethmg new andee 1] It 
the fast tame T haves cnvoud buinzth ¢ 1 
soft desire into an umateurct eres and juin ws 
We have placed this song of Burns s in guatip os 
tion with one on a simular sulject ind masing 
lar spirit by Rams iy, thet the reader myy in lul 
hus cur osity !y comjparme the two) In thisei € 
we think the older poct surpises his d otin 
guushcd sucecssor in vigcur and humour | 


9 for a larg. 
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Awe wi ycur witchcruft o beauty 5 alarn 

1} The slender bit beauty you gasp nm your arm 
O,» ome the loss thit has acecs 0 chirms 
O, sie me the lisg wi the weel stochit tar 

Then hey icra liss wa a tocher, 

Then, hey fcr a dasa wi a tocher 

Incn hry for aliws wi a tocher! 

Ihe nice yellow guincas for me! 


Y our be wty $a flower im the morning that Ele ws 
And withers the taster the fist rit grows 
| But the rytureus churms o the bonnie grecn 
hnewes, 
Tik spring they re new dechit wi bonnie white 
| ewes 
| 


Ar teen when this beautv your bosom has bless |, 
The bryjhtest o beauty may cloy when possess 1 
But th sweet yellow darlings, wi Geordie rmprest, 
The linger yc ha’ them, the mar they re ¢ we 





Y 
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@ gin pe Were but m's¢. 


On! fn ye were but mine, lassie, 
Oh! gin ye were but mune, lassie, 
T'd be the happiest man alive, 
1d lead a hfe divine, lassie 
There s something in that bonuic face, 
I ncvcr saw betorc, lassie, 
Your actions v ha e sie a price, 
1 gaze, and I adore, lassie ' 
Oh! gin yc were, &e 


Theugh ither eves may brilhance dart 
And biinht as di umonds roll Liss! 
There swe but yours shoot through my heart, 
An soften «my soul lassie ! 
Oh! gin ye were NC 


Lich motion shows some grace thats new, 
‘Lhat fascinates my eyes, lassie ! 
Ard though your charms I d uly view, 
lI sec them with surprise, lassit ! 
Oh! gin ye were, &c 


Swe t 18 the spring, and sweet the ros 
When moisten d by the shower, liss« t 
Bright on the thorn the dew drop clows, 
At morn s refulgent hour, lassi ,— 
Oh! gin ye were, &e 


But purcr, bmghter far than thesc 
Jhcu art, and charming more, ] ssi 

Than tongue can tell—1 wond ring g 12 — 
1 gaze and I adore, lassie! 


Tute’s like a Utsztnege. 


[Warrrrn }v the Prrrick Suxpurkn, to the 
tin of “ Paddys Wedding ) 


J rasr1\ livd in quict case, 
An never wish d to marry, O, 
But when I saw my Pcggy s face, 
J fulta sud quandary, O. 
Though wild as ony Athol decr, 
fhe has trepan’d me fairly, 0 
Hicr cherry cheehs, and ecn suc cl 1, 
Flaruss mc late an’ carly, 0 ¥ 


0 love! love! Inddie, 
Jove like a dizziness! 

It winna let a puir body 
Gang about his business 


To tell my finte this single wet} 
Wad mak acunousdinry © 

J drive my Cart against a dyhe, 
My horses in a miry, 0 

J wear my stockings white an b 1 
My love s sac fercte and fury, O 

J diill the land that I should plow, 
An }Jow the drills entirely, O 

O ' love § Jove ! Ac 


Soou ts the dawn had brought th ow, 
1 went to thee) the stabl , O, 

J cocst my cout an ply d away 
AstfistasI wis th, O 

1 wrought 1 morning out an out 
As ld btenire king fire, O 

When J] hid donc and Icol d about, 
in hold it was the byrt, 0! 

O love! love dt 


Ner wily glance J I ne er forget 

The dear the lovely Dinkin ot = [hon 
Has pure d me through ani thrcugh t 

And pligues me wi the pisotlin ¢ t 
ltryd tosing I try d to pry, 

I try d to drown t wi diinkun oF 
ltryd wi tol todnvetawi, 

But ne cr ean slecp for thinkin ¢ t 

O' love! Tove &c 


Were Pcegy » love to hint the job, 
An save my heart trae breakin , 0 
Id put a girdle round the globc, 
Or dive in Corryyrchin, V, 
Ur howk a grave at madnight durk 
in yonder vault sac ccric, O 
Or ging and spter fur Mungo Path 
iJbrough Afnmea sac drcary, U 
O' love! love &c. 


Ye little ken whit puns I prove 
Or, how a vere my plisky, 0! 

I swear I m aurcr drunk wi love 
Than e cr 1 was wi whisky, 0! 

Tor love has rak d me fort an aft, 
I searce can hita legay, O 

I first grew dizzy, than gud dit, 
An now I] Il dee for Peggy, U 

O love! love &e 
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Ding on. 


(Wii11aAm CHALMERs.—Alr, ‘ The pride of the 
woomlands.”] 


Sina on, thou little bird, 
Thy wild notes sae oud, 
© sing, swettly sing frae the tree ; 
Aft, benc ath thy birken bow’r, 
I huve met at e’ening hour, 
My young Jamie that’s far o’cr the sea. 


(mn yon bonnie heather knowcs 
We pledged our mutual vorvs, 
And dear 18 the spot unto me, 
Tho’ pleasure I ha’e nane, 
W hile I wander alant, 
And my Jatnie is far o’cr the sca. 


Dut why should I mourn, 
The seasons will return, 

And verdure again clothe the Jea, 
The flow'rcts shall spring, 
And the saft breeze shall bring 

My dear laddie again bach to me, 


Thou star! give thy light, 
Guide my lover anght, 
Frac rocks and frae shoals keep him frie, 
Now gotd I ha’e in store, 
He shall wander no more, ° 
No, no more shall ho sail o’cr the aca. 


Lm ober young. 


[Tris 1s an old song, dressed up a little by Burns 
for Johnson's Museum. “ The tune,” says Mr. 
htenhouse, “is evidently the progenitor of that 


fine a strathspcy, called ‘ Loch Erroch 
mide.” 


I am my mammy’'s ae bairn, 
Wy unco folk 1 weary, sr; 
And lying in a man’s bed, 
J'm fley'd wad mak’ me eerse, sir. 
I’m o’er young to marry y.t; 
I'm o’er young to marry )<t, 
I'm o’er young—‘twad be a sin 
To tak’ me frae my mammy yct. 
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My mammy coft me 4 new gown, 

The hirk maun ha’e the gracing o't, 
Were | to he wy’ you, kind sir, 

I'm fear'd ye’d spoil the lacing u’t. 


Tlallowmas is come and gane, 

The nights ar: lang in wintcr, snr, 
An’ you an’ I, m ae bd, 

In trouth 1 dare na venture, sir, 


Fu' loud and shrill the frosty wind, 
Blawe thro’ the leailcss timer, 6 1, 
Lut if ye come thi: gate again, 
I'll aulder be gin simmer, 911. 
I'm o'er young to marry yct ; 
I'm o'er young to marry yef, 
I'm o’er young—'twad be a s'n 
‘To tah’ me frac my miamimy set. 


Pelwarth on the Crreen. 


[Burs says this song was written hya Captaiu 
John Drummond M‘(iregor of the fumily of Jio- 
chaldie, but hc must have been misinformed, Thi 
first four and the last four lines are old; the reat 
was added by Ramsas, and the whole is given in 
the first vol. of the Tea-Table Miscellany. f Pol- 
warth,” say? Mr. Robert Chambers, ‘1s a small 
primitive-loohing parish-village in the centre of 
Berwickshire, with a green, in the centre of which 
three thorns grow withina httle enclosure. Thi se 
trecs are the successors of one aged thorn, which, 
after keep ng its place there for centuries, Was LlOw 
down somo yenrs ago. It was formerly the cus- 
tom of the villagers, who are a simple race, and 
were formerly vassals to the Larl of Marchmont, 
whose sent is in the neighbourhood, to dance 
round this venerable tree at weddings; which 
they are said to have done in consequence of a 
romantic ineident i the history of the noble 
tumily just mentioned." } 


At Polwarth, on the green, 

I you'll meet me the morn, 
Where lads anid lasses do convene 
To dance around the thorn ; 

A kindly welcome you shall meet 

I'ra her, wha likes to vy ew 
A lover and a lad complete, 
The lad and lover you, 
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Let dorty dames say Na, 
As lang as e’er they picase, 
een caulder than the suaw, 
While inwardly they blecze ; 
But I will frankly shaw my mind, 
And yield my heart to thee— 
Be ever to the captive kind, 
That langs na to be free. 


At Polwarth, on the green, 
Amang the new-mawn bay, 
With sangs and dancing kecn 
We'll pass the live-lang day. 
At nicht, if beds be ower thrang lurd, 
And thou be twincd of thine, 
Thou shalt be weleome, my dear lad, 
‘lo take a part of mine. 


'Omas summer tive. 


[Wrrrrry by Jomn Grirve, to the tune of 
© Polwarth on the Green.” Mr. Grieve was a hat 
munufacturcr in Kdinhurgh, of literary tast:s, 
who will always be remembered as onc of the 
Ettrick Shepherd's earliest and kindest friends 
and patrons. Togg dedicates Mador of the Moor 
to him, and also introduces him as one of thi 
competing minstrels in the Queen’» Wake. His 
death took place in 1836, long after he had retired 


from business. ] 


‘Twas summer tide; the cushat sanz 
His am’rous roundelay ; 
And dews, like cluster'd diamonds, hang 
Qn flower and lenfy spray. 
The covorlet of gloaming gray 
On every thing was seen, 
When lads and lasses took their way 
To Polwarth on the green. 


The spirit-moving dance went on, 
And harmless revelry 

Of young hearta all in unison, 
Wi love's soft witcherie ; 

Their hall the open-daisied lea, 
While frae the welkin sheen, 

The moon shone brightly on the glee 
At Polwarth on the green. 


Y 


Dark cen and raven curls were there, 
And cheeks of rosy hue, 

And finer forins, without compare, 
Than penell ever drew ; 

But ane, wi’ een of bonnie blue, 
A’ hearts confess'd the quecn, 

And pride of grace and beauty too, 
At Polwarth on the green. 


The miser hoards his golden store, 
And kings dominion gain; 
While others in the battle’: 
For honour’s trifles strain. 
Away, such pleasures! false and v.irn ; 
Far dearer mine have becn, 
Among the lowly rural train, 
At Polwarth on the Green. 


Ghe rinaway briue. 


[To a lively tune of the same name. The songz 
is given on Yair’s “Charmer,” Edinburgh, J71, 
and also in Herd’s collection, 1776.) 


A LADDIE and a lassie fair 
Tived in the south countric ; 

They ha’e coost their clacs thegither, 
And wedded wad they be; 

On Tutsday te the bridal feast 
Cam fiddlers flocking tree— 

But hey play up the rmawey bride, 
For she hus ta’en the gec. 


She had nae run a mile ornau, 
Till she ’gan to consider 

The angering of her father dcar, 
Tho vexing of hera ither; 

The slighting of the silly bridegroom, 
The warst of «' the three— 

Then hey play up the rinaway bride, 
For she has tu’en the gee. 


IIecr father and her mither baith 
Ran after her wi’ speed; 

And aye they ran and cried, How, Aun! 
Till they came to the Tweed: 

Saw ye a lass, a lovesome lass, 
That weel a quech might be ? 

© that’s the bride, the rmaway bride, 
The bride that's ta’en the gee. 
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An when they came to Kclso town 
Lhey gaur d the clap gang throu.h 
Saw ye a liss wi a hood and mintle, 
The facc o t lincd up w) blue 2 
Tl e face o t¢ lined up wi Tlue, 
And the tail turn d up wi green, 
Saw ye a lass wi ah od and mantle, 
should ha e been married on Tucsday ¢¢ 


© at the sift ind silly bndegre om 
‘The bridcmaids a were laughin 
When up then spake the In legrceom 5 mar 
Now what means a this difiin ? 
¥ or woman s love sa wilfu thing 
And fancy flies fu trec, 
Jhen hey play up the rin way bride 
lcr she has taen the gc 


Grille of Gdiowes 


[Torn Grizvr—The air of tha as sven in 
“ The Sccttish Minstrel, and iss. it have Leen 
1 ng current in the north of Scotland as the com- 
p sition of John M‘Murdo of Kintul It 18 the 


same as whit appenrs among the Irish Melodies 
under the name of “The Legacy] 


Airc to rock and to water fall 
Whose echoes start among Allyn sh ll 
A lcng adieu, Uldoonan ! aid all 
Jhy wildwood stceps, and thy sparkling rills 
Jrom the droams of my childhood and youth | 
awaken, 
And all the swict visions that fanev w ve 
Alwu ve Jone glens, an lye braesof pr or } ral 
Ende ued by friendship, and hep und Icve 


The strangcr cime ind adversity s wud 
Blow cali and ehill on my fathcrs } c uth 
I strove, but vainly, some shclter t find 
Among the ficlds of my father s birth 
But my desolate spirit shall never be severe 1 
fiom thc home where a sister and mother cr ce 
smiled, [shiver 4 
Though within its bare walls lies the roof tree ul 
\nd mouldering rubbish is spread and » «d 


I hear before me the waters roar, 
J eee th galley in yonder bay, 

All ready and trim, she beckons the short 
And secms to chide my longer st 1) 
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& vidoonan when lingering afar from thy valley 


} At my pigrimage elc4e o er the Hille wy brin 
* Harps long will be strung, and new voices w ll 
hal thee, 


W thevt devotion and love hhe mince 


@Wlout the Wali. . 


[From the first vol of Ramaay s Tea T ible Mis 
ecliany ‘ A tradition says Burns “1s nen 
tioned 1n the ‘ Tee, that the second Bishop Chia 
holm of Dunblane, used to say, that if he were 
& Ing to Le hanged, nothing could soothe his mind 
50 11 uch Fy the way as to hear ‘Clout the Caldron 
yliyc i T have mct with another tradition, thit 
the old song t this tune, 

Hac yc ony pots or pins 
Or cny broben chan Ilcrs 

W Ss composed by one of the kcnmure fumily, in 
the cavalur timcs, and alluding to an amour he 
had, while under hiding, in the disguise of in itir 
erant tinker = The aur 1s also known by the name 
of ‘The Blachsmith and his Apron, which from 
the rhythm, stems to have been a hne of some old 
song to the tune J 


HAvn ye any pots or pans 
Or any broken ch indi rs ? 
I am a tinker to my trade 
And newly come frae Flanders 
As aeant of sillcr as of grace , 
Disbinded, we ve a bad run, 
Gar tell the lady of the place, 
I m come to clout her caldron 
La, adne, diddle, diddle, &c 


Madam, 1f you have wark for mc, 
Til dot to your conte ntment 

And dinna core a single flie 
lor any man s resentment 

For lady fair, though I appear 
lo every ane a tinker, 

4 ¢t to voursell Im bauld to tell, 
1 am a gentle jinker 


Love Jupiter into a swan 
fLurned, for his loved Leda, 

Hc like a bull ower meadows ran, 
1 carry off Europa 
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Then may not 1, a8 well as he, 
To cheat your Argus blinkcr, 
And win your love like mighty Jove, 
Thus hide me in a tinker ? 


1 


Sir, ye appear a cunning man; 
Nut this fine plot you'll fail in; 
Jor there is nerther pot nor pan, 
Of mine, you'll drive a nai in. 
Then bind your budget on your back, 
And nails up im your apron ; 
For I've a tinker under tack, 
That’s used to clout my ca’dron. 


Che Duse’s CHardrobe. 


: {Given in Chambers's Journal, No. 175, where 
itis said to have been wntten by an old unmarried 
lady, as & hind of burlesque of her own habits and 
history. It is sung te an air resembling that of 
“The Laird of Cockpen.”} 


A wass lived down by yon burn-brucs, 

And she was weel provided wi’ clacs; 

he had three mutches wv’ but twa, 

And nae bonnie lad wad tak’ her awa’. 
Take her aww’, tak’ her awa’, 
Nac bonnie lad wad tak’ her aww’ ; 
fhe had three mutches, a° but twa, 
And nae bonnie lad wad tak her awa’. 


She had a gown, it was just at the making, 
it wanted the forebreadth, it wanted the backing; 
1t wanted the siceves, the lining and a’, 
And nae bonnie lad wad tak’ her awa’. 
Tak’ her awa’, &e. 


She had twa stockings, they were at the knitting, 
They wanted the legs, they wanted the fitting ; 
They wanted the heids, the heels, and v’, 
And nae bonnie Jad wad tak’ her awa’. 

Tuk’ her awa’, &c. 


She had a shawl, it was just like a riddle, 
It wadna been the waur o’ the threid and the 
needle ; 
Fur the middlo was holed, and the border awa’, 
And nae bonnie lad wad tak’ her awa’. 
Tak’ her awa’, &c. 
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h She had a pouch to had her siller, 


{| Wi? 1¢ she thocht to catch the miller; 


s 


moore 


| But she tint the pouch, the siller, and a’, 


And nae bonnie lad wad tak’ her awa’. 
Tak’ her awa’, &c. 


fhe had a kist to haud her claes, 

It nught ha’e ser'd her a’ her days; 

But, like a gowk, she gied it awa’, 

And nae bonnie lad wad tak’ her awa’. 
Tak’ her awa’, &c. 


Sae now she lives in a wee bit garret, 
Without ae friend but 2 cat and a parrot, 
For her futher is dead, and her mither, and a’, 
And nue bonnio lid has ta’en her awa’. 
Tw’en her awa’, &e. 


And what can she do but live her Jane, 
Sin’ vw’ her hopes o’ marriage are gane ; 
For she’s auld, she’s bald, she’s wrinkled, and a’, 
And nie bonnie lad will tah’ her aww’, 
Tak? her awa’, &e. 


Now hsten, fir damsels, to my lays, 
Ye whi are vain about your clues; 
| Por at ye’re no guid as weel us braw, 

Y nae bonnie lad will tak’ ye awa’, 
Tak’ ye awa’, tak’ yenwn’, 
Nae bonnie lad will tak’ ye awa’, 
If ye're no guid as well as braw, 
O nae bonnie lad will tak’ ye awa’. 


Laza, gin pe fay Iy’e. 


{From Chambers’s Journal, No. 196, where it 
appears with the initials ‘A. L.""} 


** Lass, gin ye wad lo'e me, 
Luss, gin ye wad lo’e me, 
Ye'se be ladye o’ my ha’, 
Lags, gin yo wad lo’e me. 
A cantie but, a cozie ben, 
Weel plenish'd, ye may trow me, 
A brisk, a blythe, a kind gudeman— 
Lass, gin ye wad lo’e me!" 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
t 


** Walth there’s little doubt ye ha’c, 
An’ bidin’ bein an’ ensy ; 

But brisk an‘ blythe yo canna be, 
An’ you sue auld an’ crazy. 
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Wad miringe mah you young 1g¢21n ? 
Wad woman 8 luve renew you ?-—~ 
Awt, ye silly doitct man, 
I canna, winna loc you ” 


Wi itless lnzzie, c ens ye lile, 
The ne era doit 1m carin 
But men maun be the first to speak, 
An wantcrs maun be spelrin 
‘Yet, lass, J ha¢ locd ycu lang, 
4n now 1m come t) woo you— 
ZI m no sac auld as cl whes gic, 
J think you d better loc me 


© Dortet t odic '—~auld or young 
You necdn. linger ta-ry, 

Gain ant be loutin own a rung, 
jics no ior me t marry 

G w hamo an ance bethink yoursc! 
Hc w ye wad cone to woom — 

And mind me i your latter woul 
Bodic, gin ye lo o me 


Ghe Dara wv Cumbuglans. 
[Witrras Hormis —Hf 1¢ first printed ] 


Iw a cozic white cottage uj on 1 hill aide 

That cheerily lo 14 0n the green vileo Cll 
Jnerc lives a@ Prew Tessie wi sunny trewn hur, 
in atice lhe the mn ornm sue ruddy an f 1 


I locd her tu we } when I siw her wee smile 

ain 1 thocht in my heart she lool d kindly the 
while, 

She is gentle and glcsome, an tice frae april — 

she » the bonnicst lass cn the banlso the ly ic 


0 lv ic! thou art bonme whik flowing betwc n 

ihe thick twiming br inches o sott dewy mc n 

Yet thy lanencss sac deep was aye lowic to 1 

Though the sun brichtly lay on wk wee flower un 
tree 


But the laneness 1s gune, and thy beauties op, cw 
Like a vision o’ hope through a surrowfu tear 
Ilka soun’ that I hear, an uk Howcr that I sc F 
bucm happier noo aim my love smiles ou me 


»” 


When char merry Kirkburn first mects thy em- 
brace 

A tremulous mpple steals over thy face 

In aumoment tis gone—then thegither ye run, 

Gauly sparklin alang in the hchto the sin 


| S.e my heart has been fluhtemn ayeain the ii 
I first met my love on the Jane hawthorn w 4 
| But our hcarts mingled ance, then the gither we 
glide 
Through hifi, wi the sunshine 0 love by our side 


¥ or fur be thy beauty for ever, dear strenin 
On thy gowany banks long my true lovers drenm.' 
My thoc hts wandcr to thee where ver I gang 

cin I met wi the bonnie young lasso Camb slan 


Gle wint o Siler. 


[From Chamberss Jcurnal, No 178 — 41 
“BR ys Wife o Aldivalloch | 


Cowr, taggid brethren o’ the Nine, 
Join ulka honcst pursciess callan, 
‘The waeso duddy dout lc ts sing, 
When gousty w int keehs th: ough the halLin. 
Its truc 1 ve nat great heart to sing, 
i ustit in auld hair mouldy garrct, 
But yct there a evs. 1n dulfu crvon 
Jh u,h there be httle in the wallet 
Gb the wacfu wanto siller, 
Wenrry fa the want o siller 
1t mak s nac what be in your pow, 
Gain your pouch be bare o sail'er 


It 5 waur nor a’ the waes o life 
And suir bunumbs a bodys noddle, 
lor worth nor wit, without the pelt, 
Is never counted worth a bodle 
It \ no your wit, its no your lear, 
Lhough ye should on ¥ egasus gallop, 
Jt mak sno gin your breehs be bare, 
And hinging a m tattcr wallop 
Oh the wacfu , &c 
When baugh wi care and fell mishap, 
And puirtith hauds a body gaunung, 
11 rcs ncver anc to speir your aul, 
Cit that the penny sillers want nu 
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J or now 9 diya there’s nae sic things 
As honest hearts o Nature 8 lything, 
Th 1¢ Ml scarce a t ody look your wi, 
Gof that the sller Linna kything 
Oh the wartu , dc 


Ye lno get trose nor bread nor che sc 
Nor socink drip to wect your wy7en 
What cares the polished mimo we dth 
Shough wy7on wame ania gate gy/ int 
When lucky stars gie 4 leave to sit 
Ower comfort 5 cozy cutchac becking 
‘Lo act your very ere py stulc, 
Baath rich and pu r will aft be se fara 
Oh the w ufu, de 


What, think ye ist linls hands and he :t 
It s nowther beauty wit nor carmapnt 
But, frac the cottage to the hi, 
Its siller nye thit riak 6 the marriag 
7 ve been in luve out ower the lugs 
Iike money other chiel afore mt 
Rut cause my marin was but sma 
The saucy Ummers did abhor me 
Oh the wiefu , &e 


¥1 ule Looks I ve wrote bt uth prose and vers 
And mony a rocsipg dedication, 
But nse ane owned the puir baugh cl 1e}} 
Sie nocht for me but grim starvat ¢r 
<n] oh, but my ain shanks be smi, 
My viry nose as shar} 8 a filler 
Gr m death will soon tah me awa — 
VQhone ohon, the wanto s Her 
Ob the waefu , &c 


Che Aus (Hans Pear. 


{Born the words and air of this song are sad 
to be the composition of T itrict or | ar1e Brrr, 
a noted fiddler and rhymer in hinghorn Fife 
shirc, who flourwhed towards the clos cf the 17th 
ani beginning of the 8th centurics, and of whom 
an excell nt portrat by Arkman 1s still extant at 
Jesle House Nimsay, in hig Licgy on Pate 
Birnie, mentions “Q wiltu, wiltu dot again, 
and ‘‘Th auld mans meirs dead, a8 songs 
which Pati “made frac bis ain hi ad We pive 
hero two differcnt vermons of the song The 
second 1s from “ Phe Scottish Minstrel J 
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Tnx nuld man smears dead , 

‘he pur body smears dcad, 

The auld mans mear 8 dead, 
A mie aboon Dundet 


There was hoy to ca , and hint tc lew) 

A hunder hotts o muck to spread 

And pe its and truffs anda to kat— 
And yct the j.ud to dtc! 


She had the ficrexe and the fleu! 

The wheczloch and the wanton yeul 

On lka knee she had a t reuk— 
What ail d the beast to dee 2 


She was lang tooth d and blench hyy t 
Heam hough d and haggis fittit 
lang nechit chandler chaftit, 

And yet the yaud to dee 





Il 


Tu¥ auld man s mears den lt 

Jhe purr mans mear 8 dend 

The auld mans mesa » dead 
A mile aboon Dundee 


She was cut luggit painch 1j pit 
htee] waimct stunche: fittct 
Chanler chaftit lang nec} it, 
Yet the brute did dee 
The auld, &c 


The auld man gs mears dead! 
The puir man s mear 6 dcad ! 
The peats, and neeps, anda tc] 1 
And she 35 gine—wacs me 
The auld &e 


Thc puir man s head s sair 
W = grectin for his gray mt ir 
Tic 6 itke to dec himael wi car 
Aside the grecn kirk yard 
The auld &c 


Hie sthinkin on the bygane days 
And w her douce and canny wv5 
And how his ain gudewifc, aul! Mir, 
Mx ht maist as weel becn spnired 
Th auld, &c 
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\ for they have rendered him immortal in song—as 


, j 
Hohnnte Cope. ~ 


Cope,” (which owes much of its popularity, we 
dare say, to its spirit-stirring air,) was written on 
the defvat of Sir John Cope and the king’s forces 
by Prince Charles and the Highlanders, at Pres- 
toy, in Haddingtonshire, on the 22d September, 
1745. This engagement is called according to the 
different local positions of the conflicting partics, 
the battle of Prestonpans, of Tranent Muir, or of 
Gladsmuir. Sir John Cope, as is well known, 
made a precipitate and disgraceful retreat from 
the field, followed by hia dragoons, and did not 
stay his flight til] he xeached Dunbar. His eun- 
duct on the oceasion brought him under the in- 
vestigation of u court-martial, hut he was aequit- 
ted. The muses, however, did not acquit him, 


ivrunaway. The author of the original words of 
* Johnnie Cope,” we have every reason to believe, 
was ApAm Sxinvina, a wealthy farmer in Had- 
dingtonshire, who also wrote the song called 
**Tranent Muir,” mven in another part of this 
work. Mr. Bkirving was a very athletic man, 
and distinguished for his shill in all manly sports 
and exercises, He was born in 1719, educated at 
Preston kirk in Kast Lothian, and long held the 
farm of Garleton,—about two miles from Ilad- 
dington, on the road to Gosford. He diced in 
April, 1803, and was buried in the churchyard of | 
Athelstuneford, where his merits are recorded in | 
the following metrical epitaph : | 
“In feature, in eure, agility, mind, 
And happy wit rarely surpass'd, | 
With lofty or low could be plain or refined, | 
| 


Content beaming bright to the last.’ 
He had a son, Archibald, who reached high dis- 
ti..ction in Edinburgh as a minature and crayon 
painter, and another, Robert, who was long in 
the Kast, Indian Company's eervice. There ure 
various differeut readings of the song of ** Johnnie 
Cope,” (sce Johnson's Museum, Ritson’s collee- | 
tion, and Cunningham's collection,) but the one | 
here given is the original and genuine onc. The 
song has been also often travesticd,—and on no 
more memorable occasion than on tks recent 
royal landing in Scotland, when her Majesty took 
the Magistrates of Fdinburgh, and many others, 
by surprise, by getting up “so early in the morn- 
ing.” The air of “Johnnie Cope” is older than 
the song, and used to be called “ Fye to the hills 
in the morning.” We cannot say whether the 
expression in Skirving's song, “ To gang to the v 
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coals” be a corruption of the old words *‘ To gang 
| to the hilis,” or merely a proverbial expression tor 
[Tum universally-popular song of “ Johnnie |! early msing.] 
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Corr sent a letter frae Dunbar .— 
Charlie, meet me an ye daur, 
And Vl Jearn you the art o’ war, 
If you'll meet me in the morning, 

Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye wanhing yet > 

Or are your drums a-beating yet ? 

If ye were waukine, 1 wad wait 

To gang to the coals i’ the mo nas. 
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When Charlie look’d the letter upon, 
He drew his sword the scabbard from: 
Come follow me, my merry merry men, 
And we'll meet Johnnic Cope in the morn- 
Hey, Johnnie Cop, &e. Jing. 


Now, Johnnie, be as goou'’s your word . 
Come Jct us try hoth fire and sword ; 
Ani dinna flee away like a frighted bird, 
That's chased frae its nest in the moruing. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &e. 


ro 
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When Johnnie Cope he heard of th », 
Ile thought it wadna be amiss, 
To ha’e a horse in readiness 
To flee awa’ in the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &e. 


LY, 


Fy now, Johnnie, get up and rin, 
The Highland bagpipes mak’ a din; 
It is Dest to sleep in a hale akin, 
For ‘twill be a bluidy morning. 
icy, Juhnnie Cope, &c. 


“a “es 


When Johnnie Cope to Dunbar cane, 
They speer’d at him, Where's a your men ? 
The deil confound me gin I ken, 
For I left them a’ i’ the morning 
Hey, Johnnie Cupr, de. 


Now, Johnnie, troth ye are na vlate 
To come wi’ the news o’ your ain defeat, 
And leave your men in sic a strait 
Sae early in the morning. 
Hey, Johnme Cope, &c. 


Oh! faith, quo’ Johnnie, I got sic flegs 
Wi’ their claymores and philabegs ; 
If I face them again, deil break my legs— 
So 1 wish you a gude morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c. 
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When lonely thou marder’et. 


? 
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$ 
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[Trom “The Witches of hells Ghn a Drimatic Fragment, with other Powms ty Da 1 
Sf Ar ore, printed at Cupar in Fifeshire m 1820 Mr Arnott is now a clergyman in Dundee 
7 


Wen lonely thou wandorest dong 14 the wild wood, 

As twihght stcals over the earth lke a dream , 

An nature, all lovely as when in her childhood, 

On thy heart and thine cyc in beauty may beam 
When over the worl] the grey shulcs are returning, 
-And the star of the evening all silent 18 burning, 
With splendour cc lustial the heave ns adorning 

And thy soul is cnrap‘utcd Ly ocstacy s glean 
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Then think of thy lc ver whos ght th in ga incss, 
Whin viewing that star as he wanders done, 

Which once to his soul was the emblem of gladness 
As thy faithful bosom he rested uj on 

Oh' think of the wous on his heart that are preyins, 

And think of that love th it ein hnow no decaying 

And oh! may that brcast never dream of betraying 
The youth it has blest im the days thit are gonc 
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The Me. Mle. 


(ous Mrrenzur —Here first printed J 
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O srirHEer\ smiles the moon when the glowrng doy gs awa 

And anft the balmy brit ze crveps ar un the Stanely shaw 

And hghtly ocr the moor I trip when night begins to fa 
Jo mect Gleniff rs fic t flower, the maid I los 
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The bonnie bonnie rose, and the lily gemm d wi dew, 

The crawHower and the pmk thc ,ay summer will renew, 

But mid the winters cauld iir than summer s flowers I pu’ 
‘When I kigs the rovy ipso her I loc 


we 
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me 


“ Hereeo Lonme blue w the diamon! muv compare 

fp Her teeth o ivory till the sweets that linger there, wy) 
7 : i And on her brow sits majesty wreath din the raven hur ¢ 
F%, That gracefully adorns the head o hor I loe 3 


I ve heard the lark’s clcar sang ere the rosyeco day 

Had from our smiling vales brushed the shiles o night away : 

But sweeter words fellon min car thin minstrel s sweetest ly Cf, 
As I gaed owre the moor yestreen wi her I loe i 


ey 
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TJ] butld a wee wee house, and I ll tnk my lassie hame, 

And 1 will 41 ¢ wi wealth that thc g wd we prize will share 

12) fill t wi’ love s endearing Joys, all elso is but a name, 
Unworthy o the charms that hve in her I loc 
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Benlomond. 
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[Joun Mitcuer: —Here first printed ] 


va fomrn wy dchght to spend their hours, 

pS By him} id strc unicts fring d with flowcrs, 
Hut give to me the wilds where towers 

f 


Thy rocky crest, Benlomond 


? 


Thr ugh leafy groves young love may str iy 
ics nh, the jcys of rosy May, 
But tclder tones must fire his lay 

Whos theme s the proud Bealomond 
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Dark cluuds upon thy forehead rest, 
Red hyhtnings pliy around thy crest, 
«ind storm runs riot on thy I rcast, 

Tt ou heed st them not, Beunlomon ! 
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But when gay summ rs in her prime, 

And t ilmmy winds steal o er our ¢ lime 

Who wculd not dare thy heights sublime 
And glory in Benlomond 


Fr 


There far akove proud citics we 
Wath wondcr fill d will lean on ther, 
Awelty the gorgeous scenery 

That round thee spreads, Benlomond 


Fe ee 
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Sullimity stts throne! on thee, 

Veil d in the vast profuundity 

That stills or wakes the mland sea 
Tht bathcs thy fect, Benlomond 


Be 
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Ole lags avont the Hil. 
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[Jamra MacnonaLp —Hicre first Printd } 


Gak range the warld buth far an near, 
Search ilha courtan gaudy ha, 

Get titled dames wi princely names, 

I hen a lass wad ding them a 
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Bring a the walth Peru ean pie, 
a Or «cn Golconda s minea can shaw, 
Ses Rake up auld ocean’s hoarded gear, 
Pal Z hen a lass that 8 worth ita 
id 
7x7 
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| (Wrrnram Frxvs of P asle 
Congr, brawny John Bark ycorn kn me your ad, 
Though for such inepiiation vit dearly I ve paid, 
Come cram up my noddle, and help ne to si ow 
In true graphx colours, the mighty Munro 


O could yc but hear him his stories rehearse, 
Wh lk the Jihe was ne er heard 0 , mm pruse or mn 


\e wad laugh till the sweat dcon your haffets d d 


tlow, 
¥ At the nm atchicss, magnificent, mighty Munro i 
' 
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Awn, fause loons your artfu wiles tar’ 
Miun ne cr yon bonnic lisse spill, 7 
Her name and him 1 winnt tell, 
Thc bonnic lass ayont the hill 
1 


Her cheeks are hike the apple bul 

Het brow 1s white is dmtt ls aw, yo 
Her lips are ke the berrs 8 red & bs 
Jhat grow uy on yon gurden wi 


Ld 
Tt sswect to acc the r ses blaw i ay 
Adown the holmso En irich let .) 
But sweeter we th blrlso luve it, 
The tonic lassie £105 to me 4 
Yon milkv inte thorn now 17 1n Peon * 


That sweetly seents the evening ur, 
Yon cloud uwarldo p tly snin 
Are nae sue pure mer hilfsa far 


ws 
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I!) colour that th heavens can gic 
Docs but ae lovely rainbow fill 

Sie t thats sweet cu carth 1s she 
The bonnie lass ayont the hill 
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Gin Id been born 1 belte 1 i nizht 
Or laird of mickle ge ur an lin 
I wadna Jay me down to step 
Afore I git her lily hin ~N 
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But wacs my heart J] m but at erd 


An sae maun titherd wuny will ° 2 
Yet come what miy Ill climb the bi ¢ 
And ste my lass yont the 111] we? 
Ge mighty flurt a 
Ge of 4 
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With such pleasing persuasion, he blawain your }u; , R 


Ye wad thik that the vern inanimate jug, 
W ok staunson the tabl., mar briehtl) doth glow 
At the wild witching ators o mighty Munro 


Sih care-killing capere—such glorious riggs | 

such cantrin’ on cuddies, and cadging in gg3, 

such rantin, and jauntin, and shouting, an1l 
show, 

Could ne er be display d but by mighty Munr> | 


(acat Goliah o Gath, who came out and defi * 
With the big swelling wordso vain glory an [pride 
Jhe brave armics of Israel, as all of ye know, 
Wasa dwarf looking bod, comparcd W: Munro 


|| 


1nd Sampson, that hero, who slew men en ma se 
Wi nacthing but just the yuw bane o an ass 
And drew down a house on himeel and the for 
vas u pur feckl ss ercatur comyared wi Munic 


| 
The chivalrous knight of la Mancha, ‘fis truc | 
And Baron Munchaueen, Fad equals but fiw | 
‘her explmts have astonished the warl, but ]>! 
oth the Don and the Baron must bow to Munr 


| 
| 
Tut .tvthe o his merit nae words can impart, 
Hy crrors are all of the head not the heart, 
Though his tongue doth a little tco trippingly go | 
Set apuid chil at bottom, 1s myhty Munro 
Thc ugh thelampo his fame will cont:nuc to burn, 
When even his dust to the dust shall return, 
And for agca to come a bright halo will throw 
Oi the mn ouldering remainao them ghty Munrc | 


! 


Ciba te she that [eres mic. 


MWarrirrrs by Bursa to his favounte tune of 
*\forag The heroine of this song 33 un 
hn Wne| 


0 w1ta.18 she that lo’es mc, 
And has my heart a-ke« ping, ? | 
sweet 18 she that lo’es mt, | 
As dews 0’ simmer weeping, 
In tears the rose-bud steeping 
O that s the lassie o my heart, 
My lassie ever dearer, 
© thats the qu no womanhin! 
And neeraane to per her 
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If thou shalt meet a lass ¢ tas 
In grace and heauty charming, arr 
Thate en thy chosn lassie, ( at 


1 rewhile thy Lreast sve warming, 
Had ne ci sie powers ulirming 
O thats, ‘ec 


If thou hadst heard her talking, 
And thy attentions plighted, 
That tlhe body talking 
But her by thee 3s shehted 
And if thou wrt delighted 
0 thats, &c ‘ 


1f thou hast met this fir cnc 
When frac her thou hast part | 
If ovcry other fur one 
But her thou hast deserted f 
And thou art broken he irtcd 
O thats the Jussie o my heart 
My lngue ever de arir, , 
O thats the queen o Womanktr 1, 
And ne er a ane to peer hot 


Uhr Wille of the Weather. 


8) 
[Ivan M‘Cort —Tune, “On wi the Tartan Y 
or, * Uurtuhrinaurin, ulinn O ' Lhisand tie 
othcrsonga by Fk van M‘C oll are from a httle volun ¢ 
pul lished by him in 1838, entitled “Thc Moun 
tain Minstrel ] 


GivF the swans of Tt ils 
*Mong myrtles to rove, 

Give the proud, sullen Spimar! 
Ths bright orange grove 

Givi gold sand d atx uns 
‘Lo the sons of Chill, 

But, oh! give the hills 
Ot the heather to me 
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The hills where the hunt(r 
Oft sounde th his horn, ; 
Wherr sweetest the skvlarh 
Aw ikens the morn — 
The grey chff, the blue lake 
The stream a dashing gi « 
Fk ndear the red hills 
Ot the heather to me 
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2 There health, rosv viurrin, 
loreyr doth dwall, 
yh re love fondest whispers 
To beauty his tale 
Lhec—frecdom s own darh a 
The Gael, vcs frce,— 
then oh! give the hills 
Of the he tha tom 
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[Jue exquisite httl song was among the last 
Bausscverwrete It was compoxd im hercur 
cf Jessie Icwais (now Mrs TIhomscn of Dum 
trig) the sister of a lrothcr cxcisemin of the 
yorts and onc who has endeared her name to 
j »terity Ly the uff ction ute schietude with which 
sat tended Burns duamy, his last Ulness J 
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ilerr's a health to anc I lo¢ dear— 

Herc 6a health to ane I log dear, [mect, 
Thou art swect as the sume when hind lovers 
\1 lL soft as their parting tear, Jesse ! 


Tee 


Although thcu maun never be mint— 
Although cyen hope 1s duntd— 

Tis sweeter f r thee despairing 
Thin aught in the world Fes dc Jesstt ! 


Le OO 
“ey 


}y1 urn through the gry 4 wdy day, 
As hopeless ] muse on thy charms 
J at w Icome the dicam o «wcct slumicr 


For then I am lock d in thy arn gs, Jess ¢ 


poe 


PR 


] putas by the dcar angel smile, 
1 gucss by the love rolling « e 
But why urge tho tender ec ntesasion, 
C unst fortune 8 icll clucl] deere, Jessie 
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[Fk van M‘CoLr —Tune, “kc banisan truso 
Tonnie Doon ' | 
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‘Lue shepherd boy was far away,— 
His heart was hcavy, and his song 
Was often pour d at close ot day, 


While cheer d him thus the rustic throng —¥ 
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* The maidens here are fur and free, 
And sweet our he ther braes do Lleo) 
\ teudily, swectly still sung he— 
‘Oh this is nota y native home 


we 


‘ () balmy 3s the breath of n orn, ics 
And bnght the sun s dechinng r v, 
Sweet is the sound of mountain Lurn, 
And hght the shvlarh s var ed 11y 
Gay re the lambkins on the ha * 
And rich our inountain flowcrs yer in 
Vet sadly, sweetly et U sung hi— 
* Oh this 3s not my native hon 


ua 
ter, 
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| 
[¥van M Cort —Tune “Gridhg, modi 


© wus do J love thee, Glenaray, O why ? 
Li» not fcr thy plains or thy woods w wang high 


Thy flowers wildly blooming, or brown he tthir 7 
| braes, > 
Glicnaray, Gheuaray, I care not for these ot 

wy 


1 love thee,—but not fcr thy echoing hill» 

1c urt thee —Lut not for thy crystal] ne ills 

11) qunt thet ,—Dut not for thy fountams sue cal J 
Ani the chase on thy mountains alluics ner tt . 


| her ww 
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| Oh no! for unhce Icd the roe now ships by, 

Jhe wild fo mung ¢ iscade 38 nou,ht nn ine ve 
sweet gluon what then makes thee an buden to 

me? 


| Tis the Ja s with the bright and the bive 20/1 m, 
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Yes, mid of my love! asa bee that has found 

Some weet laden bloom as it wanders orovud, 

Returns and rcturns oft to fcast on his prize, 

Tven so my heart moves to drinh love from thinc 
eVls 
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Lilt fiundship may flatter, ery fortune nov gn 
sm k, ” 
Anl hope s dazzling meteor shine soon to beruile 
Away with such shadows! there s nothing to me 
Tike the lass with the bright and the blue roll- e 
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“Nay” 
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(Wrirren by Huan Auinsrir, a native of the 
parish of Dally, Ayrshire, and for some time a 
e spying clerk in the Register House, I dint urgh 
Mr Ainshe 1s now, we believe, residcnt in the 
Tnited States of America, to which, with his 
fumily, he emigrated in 1822 He 18 uuthor of a 
sniall volume, calkd “ A Pilgrimage to the Land | 
of Burns =] 


Irs dowie in the hint 0 hairst, 
At the wa gango the swallow, 
Wh on the win! grows caul1, and the Lurns grow 
bauld, 
Ani the wuds arc hingin yellow 
Tut ch, its downer tar tos ¢ 
Tne wa gang o her the heart gangs 0 , 
fled wis to ashinin ec 
That darkens the wean warld on thee 


There was mic! le love atween us twa—- 
Ol twa could ne er be fonder, 
An 1 the thing on yerd wns never made 
That could hae gart us sunder 
But the wavo Hiav ns abunca kh n— 
AnJ we maun bear what 1t hes to sen — 
1ts comfort, thc uch, to weark mon, 
That the warst o this warld s waes min cn 


There s mony things that come and rar— 
Just kent and just forgott n— 

And the flowers that bus! atonii trac 
Gain anither ycar he rotten 

But the last looho thatlovely ¢ , 

/nd the dying gmp she gre to me 

They res ttle i lie eternitic— 

Ol, Mary that I were wi thee 





@n wi’ the Gartan. 


(Huan Arnarix ] 


Can ve lee, my dear lass ¢ 
Jhe hills will and frie, 
Whar the sang o the shcpher } 
Gars a ring wi glee? 
Or the steep rocky giens, 
W here the wild fale na bile ? 
TIncnen wi the tartin, 
And fy let us mde! 
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Can yc loe the knowes lassie, 
That ne cr war in rigs ? 
Or the bonnie Joune lec, 
Where the sweet robin biggs ? 
Or the sang o the lintie, 
Whan vooin his bride? 
Then on wi the tartan, 
And fy kt us mde] 


Cin ve loc the burn, lassic, 
Thnt loups amang linns? 
Or the bonnie green howmts 
Where it cannilie rins? 
Wi acontie bit hous, 
hae snug by its side > 
Shen on wi the tartan, 
And fv 1ct us ride! 


Pp her, EK neglecicd. 


[Ts song was very popular in Srotland amone 
the upper clisses about the middie of ti last 
ecnturv, and there are still old people to be foun | 
who refer to it It was writtcn by bir Ciryi nt 
Try101, third taron(t of Minto who was born in 
1722 cducated for the Scottish bar, and dune 
lus fe held scveral official appointmunts unl 1 
governmcnt He died at Marseilles in 1777 HN» 
son 1 rsome time governor gi neral of India, w is 
raised to the peerage by the title of 2 wl of Minto 
Sir Nert was brother to Miss Janc T hot author 
crs of the old get of the “ klowcrs of the J orest 
The worls ‘‘ My sheep I ncghected are print | 
m thc first volume of Yairs “Charmer, Fdir 
lurgh 1749, in Herd s Collection, and cls where 
lhcy urc to the tune of an old ar, culed My 
Apron, dearie, which, with old worls, mav 1 
fo and m the Orphcus Calcdontue 1720 and, with 
the pris nt words, m Johnsons Museum, a1 
‘Lhomson s Scluct Melodies } 


Mx sheep I negilected—I lost my sheep hcok 

And all the gay haunts of my youth J fors c| 

No more for Amynta fresh garlands I wove 

Tor ambition, I said, would soon cure mo of ] we 
Oh what had my youth with ambition to de 
Why left I Amvnta? Why broke I my vow / 
Oh, give memy shu p,and my sheep hook rcst or 
And ll wander from love and Amynta no mone 
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Tin > 1p] regions remot in vain do I rove, 
Ant tid the wile ocean sicure me from love! 
Oh f ol! to magine that weht could subdue 
Al veso wel foundcd, a yassion so true 

Oh what, &c 


rd 


Alas tis too late at thy fate to repine 
Pcor shepher 1 Amynta can never Le thine 
Thy tears arc all fruttiess, thy wishcs are vain, 
1 morn cnts ncgicetc l return not again 

Ol whit Ac 


Colenel Gruirer, 


[Tus 19 another production of Sir Girsrrtr 
Tirtors written in ncmorv of Colonel Tames 
G adiner, who fell at the hattk of Prestonpar s 
in Sept ml «1, 1745 It may claim smpularity as 
cn oof the fow songs of the perio! 2 é on the 
Jacchit ade The Tanny fur, mentioned m 
the first stanza, wasa daughter of the C lonels, 
ifterw wds Mrs Richmond Inglis, who died at 
J tmburgh in 1795 She was authoress of a poem 
culed £ Anniand Ldg1r, or Love an 1 Ambifion, 
pul lished at F linturgh mn 176l 4to Ihe pocm 
of Colonel Gar Jiner 1s said to hive been original y 
be stt>th tune of Barbu Allan tut it ayy us 
in Johnsoms Museum to am cl! tau call 1 
Biwie 8 Pipe J 


Twas ot the hour of dark midnight, 

13 tore the first cock 8 (rowing 

Wh u westland winds shook Stirling s towers 
Wath hollow murmurs blowing, 

When Tanny fur, all woe be gone, 
Sad on bei bed was lying, 

An fiom the ruin d towers she heard 
The boding serecch owl crying 


© O dismil might!’ she s.id, and wept 
O nigi t pic saging scirow, 

O dismal ni,ht! she sud, und wept, 
§ Bit more I dread to morrow 

Tor now the blooly hour draws nih, 
Lach host to Preston bending, 

At morn shall sons their fathers sl 
With dcally hate contending 


*¥ven in the visions of the nicht 
T saw f ll death wide sweeping 

Ar Lall thc matrons of the land 
And all the virgins, weeping 
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. And now she hear the massy git 8 
Hash on thar hinges tui ning 
An 1 now through all the castle heard 
Lhe woeful voice ofr ourning 


Arhast, she started fiom he) ted, 
Lhe fatal tidings dre vin 
* Ospeah, she ened, 6 my {ith rssliun! 
Isce, I sce him bleeding 
*¢ A pale corpse on the sullen 5] ore 
At morn, farmad [ik ft hin 
Tven at the threshhold of his gat, 
The .ve¢ of hfe ta ft ham 


Bold m the bitti s front he f i, 
With many a wound def mned 
A Irover] mght, nor bettcr n at 
This falr ele nc craiornd — 
Whit thus he spake, tne crief struc] mid 
4 deadly svvon iy ied 
Tost w1s the lustre of her eycs, 
And all hex beauty frlel 


Silwus the spht, an] sid the news, 
An i sai wis our com} lainmsp 

B t ch! for thec, my native land 
Whit wocs arc still remaining 

Tut whv complain? the hoo s scul 
Js h chin heaven shining 

My providence defend our 5! 
Tiom all our foes designing 





GArve na mp leact Veit. 


{Tuns htaut ful and affect nr song was tle 
compouticn of the noble nundcd caughter of dn 
Patrich Home, (atterwards created } ari of March 
mont ) and wife of Ccorge Baillie, Fsq of Jervis 
wocd, m Lanarkshire Ja x Crizzrt Danrir 
was born at Redbraes castlt im 1665 wus marred 
in 1692) and dud at Icnden m 1716 Her Me- 
moirs, by her eldest da ghter, Taly Murray of 
Stanhope, were pubhishcd posthumously at E lin 
burgh im 1822 Lhe song apprars in the Orpheus 
Caldoning, printed in]72v and also in the fourth 
vclune of the Lea Tuble Maseclliny, printed son ¢ 
vears later } 


Trrre was anes % maj, ind she loo d na men 

she biggit her bonnie bower doun i son gicn 

But now she eries Dool, an 1 well a dav 

Come doun the green gate, in] ccme here nv vy 
Lut bow she cries, &c 
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When bonnie young Johnnie cam’ ower the sea, 


e Hie suid he saw naethine sae luvely ag me ; 

Neo Jf lle hecht me baith rings and monie braw things; 
% Aud were na my heart licht I wad de. 

of Le hecht me, &c. 


Jie had a wee titty that loo’a na me, 
Because 1 was twice as bonnie as she; 
She rais’d such a pother ’twixt him anu his mothvr, | 
That were na my heart licht 1 wad dee. 
She rais'd, &c. 


: 


: 


C 


The day it was set, and the bridal to be: 
The wife tooh a dwam, and lay down to dee, 
She main’d, aud she graned, out o' dolourand pam, 
Till he vow'd he never wad sce me agin. 
She main'd, &c. 


His kin was for ane of a higher degree, 

uid, What had he to do wi’ the like of me 

Albeit I was bonnie, I was na for Johnnic 

And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
Albaut I wus bonme, &c. 


Cie 


They said J had neither cow nor ealf, 
Nor dribbles o’ drink rins through the draff, 
Nor pickles 0’ meal rins through the mill-e’¢; 
And were na my beart licht 1 wad dee. 

Nor pickles, dc. 


His titty she was baith wylie and alec, 

She spied me as 1 cain’ ower the lea; 

And then she ran in, and mate a lond din, 

Belicye your ain een an ye trow ua me. 
And then she ran in, &e. 


Tfis bonnet stood aye fu’ round on his brow; 

His auld ane look'd aye as weel as some’s new; 

But now he Iets 't wear ony gate it will hing, 

And casts himself dowie upon the corn-hing. 
But now he, &c. 


CK 


And now he gars daundrin’ about the dykes, 
Ani a’ he dow do is to hund the tykes: 
The hve-lang nicht he ne‘er steeks his c’e ; 
And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 

The live-lang nicht, &c. 


> 


‘Were I young for thee, as I ha’e been, 
Z Wo should ha'e been gallopin’ down on yon green, 
. And linkin’ it on yon lilie-white lea; 
And wow! gin I were but young for thec! 
And linkin’ it, &e, 
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Ghe Wawks of the Wee. 


{In most collections this onee popular song {s 


ascribed to John Home, author of the tragedy of 


Douglas. ‘The real author, however, was Jon, 
Taty, a writer to the signet, and some time judge 
of the Kdinburgh police court. Mr. Tuit in early 
life wrote many fugitive pieces, which appeared 1n 
the periodicals of the day. He died in 1817, The 
present song was composed in 1775, on the ocea- 
sion of a friend leaving Scotland to join the British 
forces in Ameneca. Hence the allusion to the 
*““prouc rebels" in the second stanza, America 
being then struggling for her independence, 
Burns objected to the second line of the song for 
two sufficient reasons. ‘‘In the first place,’ he 
says, “ the nightingale sings in a low bush, but 
never from a tree; and, in the second place, there 
never was a nightingale seen or heard on the banks 
of the Dee, or on the banks of any other river m 
Scotland.” The author felt the justice of these 
objections, and, thirty years after the first appeur- 
ance of the sung, altered the opening lines thus .— 


'T was summer, and saftly the breezes were blowing, 
And aweetly the wood-pigeon c.o'd from the trev , 
At the foot of a rock, where the mild-rusc mus 
gronving, 
1 sat myself down on the banks of the Dee. 
The song is sung to the Irish air of Langolec.] 


"Twas summer, and saftly the breezes were blow- 
IDK, 
And sweetly the nightingale sung frum the tree ; 
At the foot of a rock, where the river was flowing, 
I sunt myself down on the banks of the Dec. 
Flow on, lovely Jec, flow on, thou sweet river, 
Thy bunks, purest stream, shall be dear tu me ever 
For there first. 1 gain’d the affection anu favour 
Of Jamie, the glory and pride of the Dev. 


But now he’s gone from me, and Icft me thus 
mourning, 
To quell the proud rebels—for valiant is he , 
And ah! there's no hope of his speedy returnin: 
To wander again on the banks of the Dee. 
He’s gone, hapless youth, o'er the loud roaring 
billows, 
The Idndest and sweetest of all the gay fellows, 
And left me to stray ‘mongst the once lov ‘ad 
willows, 
The loneliest maid on the banks of the Deve. 
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Lut time and my jrirycts may perhaps yet restore 
hin, 

PST st penec may restore my dear shepherd tem 
And when he 3cturns, with such care 11) wat n 

oer him, 

He never shill leave the sweet banks of the Dee 
Lhe Dec then shall flow, : Tits be vuties displ ying, 
fh Junts cu its banks shall ugam be secn pl iyan., 
While l with my Jami amc a ) sols straylt g 

And tistiu, wun all the sweets ot the Dee 
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au {fi oa © mel s Aemans of Naichsdale and 
Ga lew song London, 1510 } 
re a4 \ J ecxm doun the Cannogat, 
rad Lhe Canm gate, the Cannogat, 
f 4s T cam’ dcun the Cinne gate, 
J heard 2 lassie sing, O 
Moeriy may the bcc rewce, 
ra ahe leclrowe the heel r 
$ Mor mi the k crew 
(q fleshy thitnyloy sin © 
\ Aly lve his breath o 1 ee 
2 Y18 ,€ 1st 
VW uring u lly J Onlts 
4 Jc f uld a liso) im, 4)! 
ALeary may, Xc 
€ My love lic wears a Doni t, 
A tonnet a bonnet, 
A shawy ruse upon it, 
4 Jim} le on his chin, 0! 
o Merry may, & 
i 
5 
if i , 
wd Pn ute Wouudei 
[Werirortn by Arran CONNINGHA™ = ‘1 frteg 
runtofthswweontritut dto¢ro chsT 11 15 


4 in old Jacobite production | 


dite sun rises bright in Trance, 
And fair sets he, 
T at be has tint the blythe blink he hal 
In my ain countric 
Kladness comes to r any, 
But soriow comes t me, 
a\> 1 looh ocr the wade out in 
lo my ain countrit 
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lq bring a heart to thee with love running ¢ er, 


% And then 11] Jeave thee and Lochaber no more 


L 
NOL ANA NS BORE TE AC 
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O' its no my am dun 
That saddens aye my ce 

But the love T ictt im © all way 
Wi bunne arn thrcc 

My humely hearth bur t bonne 
Aud snuled wy fur M ure 

1 ve left my hemt behind me, 
iu my ain countrie 


The bud comes buck to summcr 
And the blussom to the t1ce, 

But J win bu k—oh, never, 
To my aim countrie 

Im Ical to the high heiven 
Which will be Jeal to 1 

And the cli mcct ve a sure 


es 


rn 


Frtciny mcount ¢ 
Loububer. ys 


(Writritn by ArzAn Ramsay to the tune of ‘y 
“Tocbatcr no more It appcarsin the 2d vol } 
of the let Lable Miscellany, and also with the 
music in the Orpbeus Caludonms 1725 ‘The air 
at an cirher jyeriou is smd to have been c uled 
“ King J umess manch to Ireland Jj 


ll 
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Pirrwest to Lochaber, farewell to my Jean 

Wohuie heartsome wi her DT hae mony uday buen, 
To Lochaber no more, to Lochaber nc more, 

We ll maybe return to Lochaber no mure. 

Ihcse tc irs that I shed, they rea tor my de ir, 
And n for the dangers attending on weir 

Though borne cn rough « us toa fur Feo ly shore, 

Moybe to return to Lochaber no mere! 


























Though bun icanes nse, though mse every wind, 
No temp st ern equal the storm in my mmd 
Though loudest of thunders on louder waves roar, 
‘Lhere 8 niething like leavin’ my love cn the ehore. 
To icave thce buhind me my heart 18 sair pain d, 
Lut by ease that singlorious no fame can be g un J 
And beauty and love 8 the reward of the brave, 
And I maun deserve it befurc I can crave. 


Then glory, my Jeanu, mun plead my excuse, 
‘ice honuur commands me, how can [ refuse 2 
Without it, 1 ne cr can have merit for thee, 
And k sing thy favour I d better not be 

1 gw then, my 145s, to win honour and fume; 
And if 1 should chance to come glorious hame, 
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Closing Dang 


(Wirtrram Feruusson of Edinburgh.—tere 
‘ya ftst printed.) 


Turk spring comes back to wow the carth, 

Wi' a’ a lover's speed ; 
1 The wee birds woo their lovin’ mates 

Around our very head. 

But I've nae shill in lover-craft ; 
For, till I met wi? you, 

J never sought a maiden’s love, 
I never tried to woo. 


1*ve gazed on mony a vomely face, 
And thought it sweet an’ fur, 

Lut wi' the face the charm would flee, 
And never move me mair. 

But miles away, your bounie fice 
Is ever in my view, 

Wy w its charms, half wiln’ me, 
Half daurin’ me to woo. 


At hame, a-ficld, you’re a' my theme; 
T doat my time away ; 

I dream o'er a’ your charms by night, 
And worship them by day. 

But when they glad my lanyin’ ven, 
As they are gladden’d now, 

My couracc fices like frighted bird — 
7 daurna mint to woo. 


My head thus lying on your Iup, 
Your hand aneath my chech, 
Love stounds my boson) through an’ through,— 
But yet I canna speak. 
Ay coward heart wi’ happiness, 
WI bhiss, is brimin’ fu’ ; 
Lut VU! its fu'ness mars my tongue— 
I ha’'ena power to woo. 


I prize your smile as husbandman 
The summer's opening bloom, 

And, could you frown, 1 dread it mair 
Than he the autumn's gloom. 

My life hangs on that swect sweet lip, 
On that calm, sunny brow,— 

And O! my dead hangs on them baith, 
Unless you let me woo. 
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Oh! hft me to your bosom, then, 
| Lay your warm cheek to mine, 
And let me round that lovesome w. ist 
; My arms enraptured twine ; 
| That Linay breathe my very soul § 
HI In ae lang lovin’ vow, “ 
'' And a’ the while, in whispers low, 
| 


You'll learn me, love, to woo! 


PAp ute cowntaic. 


(Tunx, “ The Briar Bush.”—This and the two 
following pieces are from a small volume by 
ALRxANDER Macuagaan, which contains much 
genuine and vigorous poetry. The volume is 
entitled, ‘‘ Poems and Songs, feotch and Kne- 
lish,” and was published at Edinburgh in 1841.] 


TIow are ye a’ at hame 
In my ain countrie? 

Are your kind hearts aye the same 
In my ain countrie ? 

Are ye aye as fu’ 0’ glee, 

As witty, frank, and free, 

As kind's ye us-d to be, 
In my ain countrie ? 


Oh! a eoggie T will fill 
To my ain countric ! 
Ay, and toom it wi' good will 
To my ain countrie! 
Here’s to a’ the fulk T ken, 
"Mang the lasses and the min, 
in ilk canty but an* ben 


O’ my ain countric! . 
5) 
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Heaven watch thou ever o'er 
My ain countrie! 
Let tyrants never more 
Rule my ain countrie! 
Mny her heroes, dear to thee— 
Tho bauld hearts and the free~— 
Be ready aye tu dec 
For iny ain countrie! 


Beran 
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May a Hessin’ light on a’ 
in my ain countric! 
Buith the great folk and the sma’, 


' . 
In my nin countrie! 
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On whatever a d IT kneel, 

Heaven knows J ever fie] 

Tor the honour an 1 the weal 
Q my ain countict 


——— 


® agtn E ere. 


{Arzsx Macraacan ] 


Ow I were the balmy siccp 
That satly seals young Phabeseer, 


When 50 thed by slum! ers warm and deep, 


Sic Visions in her dre uns wad te 
As angels might be blythe to ace 


Ihcn I woul! ope my aching heart 
My aching heart, that Phote tur 
Might sec in cvery troul led p wt 
Her own awcet image smiling therc, 
Tike sunshine on a cloud of care, 


Woke Crrwer ec. 


{Aurx Macraaoan ] 


Ant r my faithfa Phate Graeme! 
1 gri ve to suc ye sit 
Su lugh upon your creepy stool 
In sic a dorty fit! 
A Treamin cogs a wiln rogue 
But, by my vows sincere, 
Tksmi}n cup ly mirth filldu 
Wow tanca wi fricnds lang dear 


Ye nec tna turn your tcarfu ee 
sac attin on the clo 

den the short han fi ic the ling 
As wiel is wiser folk 

Tet hoary timc, wi bieth rin chit ¢ 
Jaunt on—nae wit his he 

“ic spell spun hour—nae wiln | wor 
(an win my heart fiae the 


Oh weel ye ken, dear Phaxbe Gracme 
“im we, maist Lairns, wed, 

That, torn by poortith s 1roen tecth, 
My heart hs aft times bicd — 


Ay 


| 
| 
| 
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Fortune, the jaud fora she had, 
Doled me but feel iss 1) inks 

But bicss d wi thre, an! love, and glee, 
I scern her parti ul pranhs 


As drumle clouds o cr tummcr shits 
Let angers shadows fi t 

Ther se dayso peace, ani mghts ou j} + 
‘Ic pass between us yet 

For I do swear to thec, my fur, 
Lill hfe 8 Inst pulse te o er, 

Till light depart, my faithfu heut 
Shill love thee more and more 


Tan Jr thy fa ' my Phoebe Grume 
} nraptured now J see 

The sm le upon thy bonnie face, 
Whilk wont to welcome me 

Grant me the bliss o ne fond kiss 
Ac kind forgiein blink 

O thy true icve, and I wall y rove 
Far wiser than ye think 


——= 


Ge Dhree Dagece. 


[Witr1am Hormrs —Here first printe | } 


Ms heart, alock ! 18 gair opprest 
For love 0 lasses three 

1 kenna whilk o them to choos , 
‘Lhey re a sae dear to me 


}Soung Peggy has a tahin gate, 
She s nimble as the fawn 

An hikes to play a merry yrink, 
Whule shipping o’er the lawn 


To see her dancin’ gowden lochs, 
Mv he wrt Joups licht wa glee 

An when I prce her rosy lips 
Circe flees awa frac me 


Wseeager look upon a book, 
You } aft see lady Ann, 
Wi jetty locks, an hy neck 

Beut hke a stately swan, 


Amnng the tales of olden time 
She s sie a Jearned quean, 

44 miun tak tent ere ye begin 
‘1c erwk wi her at cen 
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And there is gentle Madeline, 
Wi' een o’ lovin’ blue, 

To hear her sing an auld Seoteh sang 
You'd bless her earncst mou’. 


Aye when J gang frar Madeline, 
Nae body by to tell, 

The winsome sangs she sings to me 
1 whistle to mnysel’. 


Noo, can ye guess me whilk o° them 
My wifle’s lke to be -— 

In troth, I kenna weel mysc}' ~ 
They're a’ sac dear to me! 


Wills o? Calehonin. 


Donwd."—Here first printed.) 


() years ha'e come, an’ years ha’e cane, 
sin’ first I trod the warld alanc, 
Suv first 1 mused wi’ heart see fain 

On the hilla 0° Caledonia. 


Rut now, alas! n’ round is gloom, 

My aucient friends are in the tomh, 

And o'er them waves the heather bloorn, 
On the hills o' Caledonia. 





My father's name, my father’s lot, 
Is like o tale that’s heeded nat, 
' Or sang unsung, if no forgot, 
iP On the hills o' Caledonia. 


a’ our house there’s left nae stn, 

A’ swept away like snaw lang gan ; 

Weeds flourish owre the auld domain, 
On the hills o° Caledonian. 


The Tiot’s banks are bare and hich, 

The stream rins sma’ an’ mournfu’ by, 

Like some sad heart maist grutten dry 
On the hills o’ Caledonia. 


The birds sit silent on the tree, 
The wild fiow’rs droop upon the lea, 
As if the kind things felt wit me 

on the hills o’ Caledonia. 


[AuAxANDrR Iusx.—Air, “Hey, Donald, ho, 
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* But friends ean live, thongh cnuld they he, 





tlebinkie."} 


If murror'd m the memary ; 
When we forget them—then they Wie vs 
On the hills o’ Caledunia. a) 
&* 
But though, however changed the scene, aN 
My mem'ry an’ my feelings green, Ir 
Yet green to my auld heart mv’ con AY 
Are the hills o’ Caledonia. ay 
ee 


The Wiss ahbint the Boor. 


(Tnomas C. Larro,—First printed in ‘ Wii. 


Tnerr’s meikle bliss in ae fond kiss, 
Whyles mair than in a score ; 
But wae betak’ the stouin smack 
I took ahint the door. 


*“() Inddie whisht! for sie a fricht 
1 ne'er was in afore, 
Fu’ brawly did my mither hear 
The kiss ahint the door.” 
The wae are thick, ye needna fiir, 
But gin they jeer an’ mock, 
1’) swenr it wasn atartit cork, 
Or wyte the rusty lock. 
There’s meihle bliss, Nc. 





We stappit ben, while Maggie's face 
Wus like a lowin’ coal; 

And as for me J could ha’r crept 
Into a rabbit's hole. 

The mither lookt, sa’ffs how she looht! ‘ 
Thae mithers are a bore, 

An’ gleg as ony cat to hear 
A kiss ahint the door. 

There's meikle bliss, &c. 
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The douce gudeman, thouch he was ther, 
As weel micht been in Rome, 
For hy the fire he fuff'd his pipe, 
And never fash’d his thoom; 
But tittrin’ in a corner stood 
The gawky sisters four, 
A winter's nicht for me they micht 
fa’e stood ahint the door. 
There's meikle bliss, Ac. 
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1] w daur ye tak’ sic fiecdoms her ? & Ane years flew by, ne vas neatly done . 
Th bauld gudewife began Yet the bea though he managed hisclutech st» 
i Wi that a foursome yell gat up shun a 
« 1 tony hcelgan ran | At times hove ins ght, when tach imp sh ute [, > 
vye A besom whishit by my luz, ““B wus ny 
. An’ dishclouts half a scor Should never forgct to pay th relos \ 
( { C itech me agam, though fidgin fun 1 O the Frinct 5 \c ri 
\*¥ At hissim "hint the door | 
‘ 1 here’s meikle bliss, \ | At} nvtha hye bun Ne of rags was sen ty 
ty | In 1 field of tarley neu Juniper Greet “f 
fa. ee { (mn Lercdit my eyes? ‘twas our hero rdced — oy 
ie ym running go fist, he hid 1.un to v1 "ad 
. oO % ak Sil, sad ws his fate! be warn 1, yc bea 
le whe Prince é treet ben u And never forget to pav your eles a 


He had hired hima lf out at a1 penny 1 1 
[Tecmas C Tarso —Tunc ihe Misth toc | Asa hogle to frighten the crows a ay a 


‘Moush —Flere first printed | Othe Prince s strict beau 
f a 
es, 
* Bis credit sccmifd good, for his coat was new 


Th. fate of t oc Pryce sstreet tf au! 
i 
m1 he ladics all s1 hd, “ Oh la! what a dear' HH 


é ‘ GAnd in truth he looked spruce as a bottle of hecr tL % ani ry'n + YD, a, § 


te 
gt? Yas w ustcoat shone hke a wlnte wash d wal 


| 
| 
Vcuve lawyer Tom was the pride of the tall 
Aa Ani though his retainers were small and fiw | 


a 


0 the rogue with his bright boots aimed to bi 7 
/ A moy ng mnror of gallantry ' | 
© +he Frnec’s street beau! [Axy3x Brenawaw —Apr, “Tues Matt, — )) 
7 © the Prince s striet beau ! || Tere first printed ] jes 
a 
y At his lo lempsarrived, “Ah dnunmit,’ heyiwn'd, | I wanxprr’p alane at the break o the mornn = - 
%, “ Ttearits wWlup, for my shirts are pawn d The dun cloudso micht were a Weyin awi — 
Ani crucify me, it I know what to do, | Lhe sun rose in glory, the grey hills adornin , a ’ 


am 


a2 piv my last trousers, my hat, and surtout A ghntin hke gowd were their tappits o snaw Fy Fg 

a ~' IT ve hve ion a trotter a weck, J am sure Adown by my 81 1le row d the rch bidded Kelvin 

Hut of cours ‘twas my appetite getting ‘so poor While nature aroun was begmnin to green, 

©) (hark in your car) had mutton been chcap An anhl ¢ottar bodies their yardies were dels) 

] think in the time I had manag d a—shecp Khenm thnft in the morn brocht yleasnm tt 
© the Prinec a, &c eon 

| 

x Nextmorning when combing hiswhishers,he ered, | J icant me agamst an auld mossy clad pun , 

* Lmust vanish by twilight butwherceshall Lh lee | An ngo.an’ then dichtcd a tear frue my ¢ 

“Saup thinks he 18s up to a trifle or ao, J look d on the bodies, an envied ther taihn — 

7 But I’m bleas dst [cave him a string tohuis bear ° | Lhough lowly their lot, they seemd happy by 

+ Away he fiew, and jus landlord look d blue, | me 
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Three bailiffs are started, our friend to pursu J thotht on my mehts, yet fickless the treasur 

And the tailor scream d, “ Ile promised to } 25 I trie 1 to forget, but the labour was vain, 

rhe "‘dentical hour that he cut away { Ms wife in tatrn were a’ my hf s pleasure 
3 O the Prince s, &c | An ths to the crave baith thegither had zane 


é 


i 


next day, [away row, 
And they sought him mvain when aweel pis 1 The lauzho my bairme cam’ back on minc ears, 
tn the Canoneate, Cowgate, allover the town, =| An piaem my heart wi the force o an imc w 
OU Cabbage sought wildly, the bird was flown, yt opent Lancy the saft ebanne) vo t urs 


Tius 5 ucht nm that night, md they soug it hiro The thochts o her love had awaken d try sor- Se 
LN 
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J gratan Tsabbd till I thocht hf wailea me, 
An happy I then could hae yarted wi hft— 
For naething on earth sic cnyoyment co 11] g1 e me 
As the glee o my bairn, an smileo ny witt 


O weary the lay was, when they were ta’en frac 
me— 

Teavin me linc the last Icaf on the tree 

Nae comfort thc cauld Jook o strangers can 41¢ 
me, 

Im wae—an they a look as waefu on m 

I wan ler me aft n to brvak mclanchuly 

On 1k thing thats hevin , the maxim I sec 

Not walth to the weary a hke peace to the lowly 

Sane buritnd wi guef I maun gang t ll 1 dee 


weechen Gree. 


[Wrr114m Farcusson —Here first printed ] 
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Bercnxn tree ye was green green 

Warm winds blawin your branches atween 
Whcen neath your sh ide, 
A simnple maid ! 

I met wi my fause love late at c en 


c 
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Tieechen tree his vows ye heard, 

Brcathed saft in mony a swect waled word 
Wha e er could reck 
fic vows woul | break ? 

Nae dreams 0 a snare has the younglin bird 
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Beechen tree, yo are baro, bare 

‘Warm shelter now ye hae nane to sparc — 
As neath your shade, 
Nae mair a maid, 

IT cower me down the cauld night ar 
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¥ echen tree, the comin spring 

Will green leavcs back to your branchts bring 
But spring alas! 
May come an pass, 

But canna renew my flourishing 
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B echen trec, bare beechen trec, 
The warld is fu o treacherie 

And I maist could pray 

That ere the day, 
Alane at your auld root I might dec 
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[Wirtrtam Tercusson —Herce for th first time 
printe1 ] 


I wm wand ring wide this wn t ry n cht 
But yet my beart s at han ¢ 

Fu cove by my ain fire ch ck, 
Beside n y wing me dame 

The weary winds howl lang an loud 
But, mid thoir howling drear 

Words swccter far than honey Ila! s 
Ta saftly on x y car 


Im wan! ring wi ie this wint ry n pl 
Im wand rng w de an fur 

But love, to guile me tuck aguin 
Lights up a kindly star 

The lift glooms t lack al oon my hc 21 
Nae friendly bln! 1 sce, 

Bat Ict it gloom —twa I onmie cen 
Glance bright t> sladdcn ne 
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Xm wand ring wile this wint ryt ptt 
Im wand ring wide an late 

And ridgy wreaths afore me rise, 
As if to bar my gate 

Around me swirls the sleety drift, 
The frost bitcs dour an hen, 

But breathings warm frae lovin liys 
Come ilka gust atween 
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Im wand ring wide this wintery 1 zit 
Im wand ring wide an w [i 

Alnang a steep and eeric track 
Where hills on hills are y1lc 1 

The torrent roara in wrath Uclow 
The tempest roars a} oon 

But fancy broo 1s on bri,hter scunts 
And soughs a cheer tunt 
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Im wand ring wide this wintery n 4} t 
I m wand ring wide my lance 

And mony a langsome, lanesome 1 | 
I I] measure ere it 8 gane 

But lanesome roads or langsome miles 
Can never daunton me, 

When I think on the welcome warm 
‘hat waits me, love, frae thee 
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(Joun Mricnriy.—llere first printed J 
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WHeENn gowil’s in the pochet there’s mirth 1n the ha’, oan 
And Lehtly the hours o’cr our heads ,hde aw’, ! 
. The tongue tells its tales wi’ the enntiest glee, } 


And the lips wear a smile that’s near seen on—“‘ poor me ° 


me 


= But when in the pocket the fingers in vain . 
. Attempt but ac coin o' our Queen s to obtain, 
- How dowie wo sit wi’ the tear in ourc't, ‘ 


r~ 


Aud sigh as we whisper in acceret— poor mic '"" 


- 


Our trade’s gane awa’ and my meal-pock 13 toum, 
And muckle | fear I'll ne’er fill’t at the loom, 
Sae I to a tar distant kintra maun fke; 

For, O! Iam weary o’ singing—“ poor me '” 
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IT ance dream t that fortune had fiatber d my nest, 
But drcams are nye contrar , sae 1 maun just rest 
On what poortith kes in my cauld hame to lea’, 
With whom I aft sing im sad chorus— poor me'” 
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My coat 1s thread bore, and my cheehs ha’e grown thix, 
And drear 1s the path fute has doorn’d me to rn, 

The vern wee birds, as I pass them, agree 

To sing but ac sang, and that sang 1s—** poor me '"” 
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The flowers in their beauty will shed their perfume 
On a’ that comes near them to gaze on their bloom, 
But do what I will, frae my presence men flee, 
They canna be fush’d wy’ the hit o’-—* poor me!" 
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kborver Sone. 
(W. A. Fosrrr —Hlere first piinted.] 


« Come listen now, ladies,—it winna be lang, 
ye While I sing you a cannie Northumberland sang; 
1t will tcl] you o’ sports that have lang been my pride, 
ett And the gamea we've been haddin’ in bonnie Till side ; 
‘ There 's few keener o’ them,—come till me o’ ane,— 
‘ee For thrawing the hammer, or putting the stanc. 
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The Cheviot bred lads may beat us for speed ; 

And the prizo for the jumping may gang to the Tweed, 
The quorts to the town, and thc race to the bill, 

' But there's something we'll keep on the banks of the Til 
Two prizes there are,—I will yield them to nane— 

The thrawing the hammer and putting the stane. 
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John Cole wi bsrifl) may leatus I trow 

Wiham Foster now sticks to his arrow and Low 

Ict them come fae the Beaumont and Tweed to the Ti] 
We ll match them for somtthing at Auld Heaton Mil 
Ay airs Jock and see—a these me lols were tacn, 

Vy thrawing the hammer and ] utting the stanc 
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J tal Crool ham, and Tord, have nircen sic a day, 

since the tramy ct $ tlast raised them for Flodden 5 affr iy, 
Rut a bard of :cnown has th it Lattle field sung 
AnlItello the games in my un mothcr ton,uc 

We Lhe 8; ort but na fighting —ust Ict us alane, 

When thrawir gp the aan mer and puttin, the stane 


Py 


The feudacn the Bo rlers nae langer rur f ree 
Northumberland kindly sh ikea hands wi the Mcrs 
Buth s des o the Tweed—an a cheer tor the games 
Aud gool health t the victors whit ver their claims 


“nd ting may the Border lads fic urish and reizu, ak 
At thrawing the hammer nni putt ng the stan ‘ 
; 
. ue 
Ghe Thistle. pp 
[ArrxanpRr Macr acc \N —Set to music ty Mr Turnbull, Glas.ow | Ag 
Hit rrag fcr the thistle the brave Scott sh thistle, \ 
The evergrecn thistle of Scotl und f r me . ’ 


A fig for the flowers in your lady-t ult howers— 
The strong bearded wecl gu uded thistle for me! iy 


Ti the flowcr the proud eagle griets in its Pght 
When he shad wa the stars with the wings of his might 
Tas the flower thrt laughs at the storm as it blows 
kor the stronger the tempest the ,reenes it grows 
Murr uh for the thistlh Ac 


i. und the love bghtrd hamcso our ain native land— 

On the honni tted trcw on the bilt of the br ind— 

On the face o the shield, md the shouts of the free, 

May the thostle be seen where the thistl should 1+ 
Hurrah for the thistle, &e 


Fak hearts wo hac yet tc Pec Lin its caus 

Bold harps we hae yet to sound tts appl cure 

How the u can 1¢ fade, when sc chicils an sic checr, 

And eae mony braw sprouts o the thistle arc here? 
Then hurrah for the thistle ! the brave Scott sh thist 
The evergriin thistle of hc otland for me! 

A fig for the flowers in your lady built bowrrs 
The strong beardcd weel guarded thistle for me! 
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Hocky gatd to Penny. 


[T1s was an old song even in Ramsay’s days, 
os it was marked with a Z in the first volume of 
hin Miscellany. The title there given to it is 
“For the love of Jean,” which niust have some 
relation to another song to the same tune. 
“Jocky and Jenny " says Mr. Robert Chambers, 
““were names which, for a long period previous 
to the early part of the last century, acted as 
freneral titles for every Scottish pair in humble 
hfe. The male name, in particular, was then 
invariably used by the English as appropriate to | 
the personified idea ef a Scotsman—exactly as f 
bandy is uscd at the present day.'’] 


Sat 


| 


Jocky said to Jenny, Jenny wilt thou wed ? 
Never a fit, quo’ Jenny, for my tocher-guace ; 
For iny tocher-gude, I winna marry thee. 
I’en '» ye like, quo’ Johnnie; ye may let it be! 


1 ha’e gowd and gear; I ha'e Jand eneuch ; 
J ha’e seven good owsen gangin’ in a pleuch, 
Gangin’ in a pleach, and linkin’ ower the len: 


And gin ye winna tak’ me, I can Ict ye be. ) 


_ 


1 ha’e a gude ha’ house, a barn, and a byre, i 
A stach afore the door; I'l mak’ a rantin fire: 
T'll mah’ a rantin fire, and merry shall we be: 


And, gin ye winna tuk’ me, I can let ye be. 


Jenny said to Jocky, Gin ye winna tell, 

Ye shall be the lad; L'il be the lass myscll: 
Ye’re a bonnie lad, and I'm a lassie free; 
Ye're welcomer to tak’ me than to let me be. 


| 





GNitbin a mile of Huinbure®. 


{Tne is an improved version of an old song | 
suppored to have been written by Tom D'Urfey, | 
towards the close of the 17th century, and entitled 
“Twas within a furlong of Edinborough town.” 
The old air is to be found in Oswald's collection : 
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Bonnie Jocky, blythe and gay,. 
Kiss’d sweet Jenny, making hay, 
The lassie blush'd, and frowning, cried, “No, no, 
it will not do; 
Tcannot, cannot, wonnot, vonnot, mannot buchle 
too.” 


Jocky was a wag that never would wed, 
Though long he had followed the lan: 
Contented she earned and eat her brown bread, 
And merrily turn'd up the grass. 
Bonnie Jocky, blythe and free, 
Won her heart mcht merrily: 
Let still she blush’d, and frowning, cried, “ No, 
no, it will not do, 
T cannot, cannot, wonnot, wonnot, mannot buchie 
tuo.” 


But when he vow'd he would make her his bide, 
Though h g flochs and herds were not few, 
She gave him ber hand, and a hiss beside, 
And vow'd she’d for ever be true, 
Bonnie Jocky, blythe and tree, 
Won her heart nght merrily : 
Atehurch she no more frowning cried, ‘ No, no, 
it will not do; 
i cannot, cannot, wonnot, wonnot, mannot buchle 
tou.” 


‘Horo met oi’ Seann. 


{Tur tune of “ O'er the hills and far away” is a 
very old Scottish melody. We find it mentioned 
by Pepys in the days of Charles the Second. It 18 
also selected by Gay for one of his sengs in the 
; Beggar’s Opera, “ Were I laid on Creenland’s 
coast.” The song here given is, with the eacep- 
tion of the chorus, not properly a Scottish pro- 
duction, being rather a London imitation of 
Scottish song, brought out about the beginning 
of the last century, and published with the music 


the air now in use is the composition of Mr. James | in the “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” (2a edition, 
Hook, father of the late Theodore Hook. The! 1709) where it is called ‘‘ Jocky’s Lamentation." 
words here given are from the first volume of | Ramsay adopts the song in his Miscellany, with 
Johnson’s Museum, 1787.] 1 some verbal alterations. } 


"T'was within a mile of Edinburgh town, 
In the rosy time of the year; 

Sweet flowers bloom’d, and the grass was down, 
And each shepherd woo'd his dear. 


Jocxy met with Jenny fair, 

Aft by the dawning of the day ; 

But Jocky now is full of care, 

Since Jenny staw his heart away. 
K 
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Althuugh she promised to be truc, 
She proven has, alake! unkind; 
Which gars poor Jocky often rue, 
That e’er he loved a fickle mind. 


And it's over the hills and far auwsy, 
Over the hills and far av.ay, 
Over the hills and far away, 
The wind has blawn my plaid aways. 


Now Jocky was a bonnic lad 
As eer was born im Scotland fuir ; 
But now, poor man! he’s e’en gane wul, 
Since Jenny has gart him despair. 
Young Jocry was a piper’s son, 
And fell in love when he was young; 
But a’ the springs that he could play, 
Was o'er the hills, and far away. 

And it's o’er the hills, &e. 


Iie sung—When first my Jenny's faee 
I saw, she seem’d sae fa’ of grace, 
With meikle joy my heart was fill’d, 
That's now, alas! with sorrow hill'd. 
Oh! was she but as true as fur, 
'Twad put an end to my despair ; 
Instead of that she is unkind, 
And wavers like the wintcr wind. 
And it's o’er the hills, &c. 


Ab! could she find the dismal wre, 

That fur her sake I undergae, 

dhe could nae choose but grant, re. ‘, 

And put an end to a’ my gricf, 

But oh! she is as fause ap fair, 

Which causes a’ my sighs and care ; 

But she triumphs in proud disdain, 

And takes a pleasure in my pain. 
And it’s o'er the hills, &e. 


Hard was my hap to fa’ in love 
With ane that does sae faithicss prov» ; 
Hard was my fate to court o maid, 
That has my constant beart betray’d. 
A thousand times to me she swore, 
She wad be truce for evermore ; 
But, to my grief, alake! I say, 
She staw my heart and ran uway. 

Aud it’s o’er the hills, &c. 


Fin-e that she will nae pity take, 

VT waun gare wander for her sake, 
And, fn ilk wood and gloomy grove, 
i'l sighing sing, adieu to love! 
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Since she is fauge whom I adore, 

Vl never trust a woman more; 

F rae a’ their charms I'll flee away, 

And on my pipe I'll aweetly play. 
And it’s o’er the hills, &e. 


Wow can mp poor Leact, 


[Wnuirrewn hy Burns for Thomson's collection, 
to the tune of ** O’er tho hills and far away. ‘] 


How can my poor heart be glad, ~ 
When absent fiom my sailor laud ? 
How can ] the thought forezo, 
Hie’s on the seas to mect his lve! 
Let me wander, let me rove, 
Stil my heart is with my love; 
Nightly dreams and thoughts by dry 
Are with him that’s far away. 
On the seas and far away, 
On stormy seas and far away; 
Dightly dreams and thoughts hy day, 
Are aye wi’ him that’s far away. 


When in summer's noon T faint, 
As weary flochs around me pant, 
Haply in this scorching sun 

My sulor’s thund’ring at his gun: 
Bullets, spare my only joy! 
Bullets, spare my darhng toy! 
Fate, do with me what you may, 
Spare but him that’s far away! 


At the starless midmght hour, 

When winter rules with boundless pc wer, 
As the storme the forests tear, 

And thunders rend the howling air, 
Listening to the doubling roar, 

Surging on the rochy shore, 

All I can—1 weep and pray 

For his weal that’s far away. 


Peace, thy olive wand extend, 

And bid wild war his ravage end, 

Man with brother man to meet, 

And ag a brother kindly grect. 

Then may heaven with prosperous gales 
Fill my sailor's welcome sails, 

To my arins their charge convey, 

My dear lad that’s far away, 
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Gurnimg tke. i 


(Tung, " Clout the Caudron.”"—This lu liereus 
Gescription of a Pighlandnan'’s perpleastis under 
the laws against wearne the Highland garb, th: 
innovations of Turnpike roads, &c., is said to hive 
been written by Dougatp Granam, bellman m 
Glasgow, and author of a metrical account of the 
Rebellion of ‘45. Dougald was born about thc 
year 1724, and dicd in 1779. A memoir of him 
will be found in Chambers’'s seottish Liographical 
Dictionary .} 


Henrsewe pe Wighland shentk man, 
Pe auld as Pothwell Irig, mun ; | 
And many alterations seen ! 
Amang te Lawland Whig, a on. 
Fa a dra, diddle diddle de., de. 


Nainsc ll was drivin s cows, mon, 
Ther was nac lows ai out him's uerse, 
About te prechs or truws, tian. 


First when she to te Luwlands came 
Na uscll did wear tc philabeg, 

‘Ve plaid prick'd on her she uder; 
I gude claymore hung py hicr pelt; 


Lier pistul shat gcd with 3 owdar. ) 
‘ 


Tit for whereas these cursed prev ks, 
\Wherewith her legs pe lockut, 

Qhon that ere she saw the day ! 
Jorw’ her boughs pe prokt. 


| 

Pvery thing in te Highlands nuw | 

Pe turn’d to alteration, { 
4c sodger dwall at vur deo cheek, : 

And tat pe great vexation. | 
Scotland petarm’d « Ningland now, 

The Jaws pring in te caudger, 
Nainsell wad dirk hin fy his deed , 

But, oh! she fears te podgi r. 


| 
Anither law came after tut, ! 
Me nover saw the lithe, man, | 
They mak’ a lang road on te crus al, i 
And ca’ him Turnnnspike, mua, 
| 
Aud wow she be a ponny road, 
Like Loudon corn riggs, man, 
Where twa carts may gang on ur, 


And no proak ither's legs, man. , 


They charge a penny for ilka horse, 
In troth she'll no be sheaper, 

Jor nought but gaun upon the ground, 
And they gi'e her a paper. 


‘Vhey take the horse then py te head, 


Oud there they make hun stand, waa, 


dhe tell them she had scen the day 
They had nae sic command, nian. 


Rae doubt nainsell waun draw her pure , 


And pay him what hun lkc, mun, 
She'll ace a shudgument on his teor, 
That tdthy tu:nmimaspike, man. 


But sh ‘li awe’ to ta Thghland hills, 
Whaze deil a ane dare turn her, 

And no come near te turnin spike, 
Unless 1t pe to purn Jia. 


Cle Chile Wieliar wee. 


Ldamrs Hoae.—Tune, “ Killiecranutie. *5 


Ui rseiy pe auchty years and twa, 
‘Le twenty-tard o° Moy, man, 

She twell amang the Helau lulls, 
Ayont the recher Fy cs, Mhan. 

Tat year tey foucht the sherra-muir, 
bhe first peheld te hicht, aan, 

Te) shet roy father fn tit sour 
al puguit, VoaID by1t, man, 


lve feucht in Scotland here at han «, 
In EFrance and Fhe rmiant, nian, 

Aud cot tree tespurt pluddy vons, 
eyond te Lanties a, man: 

Lut wae licht on te nasty cun, 
Tat ever she pe porn, man ; 

Thi hoot Mymor: te tr-tle cand, 
Her ivaves pe never torn, Dian. 


Ae tay I shot, and shot, and shot, 
Phane’er 1¢ cum’ my turu, man; 
Put a’ te force tat 1 could gi'e, 
Te powter wadna purn, man. 
A filty loun cant’ wi’ lus cun, 
Resolvt to too me harmn, man; 
And wy’ te tirk upon her nose 
Ke me a pluddy arm, man, 
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J fang my cun wi’ a’ my micht, 
And fellt his neepour teit, man; 
Tan drew my swort, and ata straik 
Newt aff te haf o’s heit, man. 
Be vain to tell o’ a’ my tricks; 
My oons pe nace tiserace, man, 
Ter no pe yin pehint my back, 
Ter a’ pefor my face, man. 





Shan Kel wee, 


[Avex.Ronorr.—Tune, “Tora that anda’ that.) 


Natasrr pe Maister Shon MSNah, 
Pe auld’, ta forty-five man, 
And mony troll affairs she’s seen, 
Since she was born alive, man; 
She's seen the warl' turn upside down, 
Ta shentleman turn poor man, 
And him was ance ta beggar Joon, 
(ict knocker ‘pon hrm's door, man. 


She's seen ta stare how't owre ta purn, 
And syne be ca’d ta prig, man, 
She's seen ta whig ta tory turn, 
Ta tory turn ta wlug, man; 
Bat a’ ta troll things she pe seen, 
Wad touk twa days to tell, man, 
Sa, gin you likes, she'll told your phust 
Ta story ’bout hers], mitn :— 


Na'nsel was first ta herd ta kyes, 
’Pon Morvcen's ponnie praes, man, 
Whar tousand pleasant tays she'll spent, 
Pe pu ta mits and slaes, man ; 
An’ ten she'll pe ta herring-poat, 
An’ syne she'll pe fish-cod, man, 
Ta place tey'l) call Newfoundhims-land, 
Ve far peyont ta proad, man. 


But, och-hon-ee! one misty night, 
Nuainsel will Jost her way, man, 

Her poat was trown'd, hersel got fright, 
she'll mind till dying day, man, 

So fait! she'll pe fish-eod no more, 
But back to Morven cam’, man, 

Ai tere she turn ta whisky still, 
Ic prew ta wee trap tram, man: 


But, foul pefa’ ta gauze loon, 
IP put her in ta shail, man, 
Whar she wad stood for mony a tay, 
hust ‘cause ste no got bail, man ; 
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Ent out she'll got, nae mattcrs hoo, 
And came to Glasgow town, man, 
Whar tousand wonders ahor she'll saw, 

As she went up and down, man. 


Ta first thing she pe wonder at, 
As she cam‘ down ta street, man, 
Was man’s pe traw ta cart himsel, 
Bhust ‘pon him’s nuin twa feet, man, 
Och on! och on! her nainsel thought, 
As she wad stood and glower, man, 
Puir man ! if they mak’ you ta horse— 
Should gang ’pon a’ your fuur, man. 


And when she turned ta corner round, 
Ta black man tere she sec, man, 
Peo grind ta music in ta kist, 
And sell hirn fur pawpee, man ; 
And aye she'll grund, and grund, and grund, 
And turn her mill about, mnan, 
Pe strange! she will put nothing in, 
Vet aye teuk musie out, man. 


And when she'll saw ta people's wilh, 
In crowds alang ta street, man, 

She'll wonder whar tey a’ got spoons 
To sup teir pick 0’ meat, Mian ; 

For in ta place whar she was porn, 
And tat right far awn’, inun, 

Ta teil a spoon in a’ ta house, 
But only ane or twa, man. 


She glower to see ta Mattams, tuo, 

Wr’ plack clout "pon tei face, man, 
Tey surely tid some graceless deed, 

Pe in sic black disgrace, man; 
Or else what for tey’ll hing ta clout, 

Owre prow, and cheek, and chin, man, 
If no for shame to show trir face, 

For some ungodly sin, man ? 


Te strange to sec ta wee bit kirn, 
Pe jaw the waters out, man, 
And ne’er tin dry, though she wad 1'n 
A’ tay like mountain spouf, man, 
Te stranger far to see ta lamps, 
Like spunkies in 2 raw, man; 
A’ pruntin pright for want o’ oil, 
And teil a wick ava, man. 


Ta Glasgow folk be unco folk, 
Ha’e tealings wi' ta teil, man,— 
Wi? fire tey grund ta tait 0° woo, 
Wi? fire tey card ta meal, man ; 
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Wi fire tey spin, wr’ fire tey weave, 
Wi' fire do ilka turn, man, 

Na, some o° tem will eat ta fire, 
And no him's pelly purn, man. 


Wi' fire tey mak’ ta coach pe rin, 
Upon ta railmai’s raw, wan, 
Nainsel will saw him teuk tu road, 
An’ teil a horse to traw, man ; 

Anither coach to Paisley 2in, 
TYey'll call him Lauchie'’s motion, 
But oich! sho was plawn a’ to bits, 
By raseal rogue M‘splosion. 


Wi fire tey man’ ta vessels rin 
Upon tu river Clyde, man, 
bhe suw’t hersel, as sure’s u pun, 
As she stood on ta pide, man: 
But gin you'll no pelieve her word, 
Gang to ta Proomiclaw, man, 
You'll saw ta ship wi twa mill-whech, 
Pe grund ta water sma’, man. 


Vich ! sic a town as Glasgow town, 
dhe never see pefore, ian, 
Ta houses tere pe mile and mair, 
Wi’? names ‘poon ilka toor, man, 
An’ in teir muchle windows tere, 
She'll suw’t, sure’s teath, for sale, man, 
Praw shentleman’s pe want ta head, 
An’ leddies want ta tail, man. 


She wonders what ta peoples do, 
Wi a’ ta praw things tere, man, 

Gi'e her ta prose, ta kilt, an’ hos, 
For tem she wadna care, man 

And aye ge her ta pickle sneesh, 
And wee drap parley pree, man, 

J or a’ ta prawa in Glasgow town, 
dhe no gi'e aw paw-prown-pee, Mun. 


at " “sy 
(UF fy Cy ro p ° 
[Aurx. Fisner.—Air, “ Johnny Cope. '] 


lgr nainsel’ come frac ta hielan’ hill, 

To ponny town o’ Glascow till, 

Lut o’ Glascow she’s koten her pelly {11l, 
She'll no forget tis twa tree mornin’. 


Ashen inet Shony Grant her corin's son, 
An’ Tunean, an’ Touhul, an’ Tonal Cunn, 
An’ twa three more—an’ she had gic fun, 

| Dut she'll turn’t oot u saut saut mornin’. 


, Sae Shony Crant, a shill she'll ha‘e 
O’ ta fern cootest usquapac, 
An she'll pochtet a shill, aye an’ twa three mae, 
An’ she'll trank till ta fera neist morn’. 


she'll sat, an’ she'll trank, an’ she'll roar, an’ she ‘Il 
sang, 
Aun’ aye for ta shill ta pell she’ll rang, 
Aw’ she'll macet sie a tin tat aman she'll prang, 
An’ she'll say 't—'f Co home ’tis mornin’.” 


i 

| Ta man she'll had on ta great pig coat, 

| An’ m her han’ a rung she'll cot, 

| Anta purnin’ cruzic, an’ she'll say 't you sot 
| she'll maun go to ta Ofhsh tis mornin’. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


She'll say’t to ta man—‘’ De an Diaoul shin 
duitseY”’ 
An’ ta man she'll say’t—“ Pe quiet as ta mouse, 
Or nelse o’er her nottle she'll come fu’ crouse, 
An’ she'll put ta Offish in you in ta murmn .” 


Ta man she'll dunt on ta stance her stick, 

An’ t’an she'll pe wheuk her rick-tich-tick, 

An’ t’an she'll pe catchet her by ta neck, 
An’ trawn her to ta Oflish in ta mornin’. 


| Ta mornin’ come she'll be procht before 
Ta gentleman's praw, an’ her pones all sore, 

| An’ ta shentlemun’s say’t, © You tog, what for 

| You'll maet sic a tin in tis mormn’.” 

} She'll teuhit aff ber ponnet and she'll mact her a 
puo, 

| An’ she'll say't, “ Please her Crace she cot her sel’ 

| foo, 

| But shust let her co and she'll never to 

Ya like no more in ta mornin’. 

\ 


! 
i 
! 
| 
But t’an she'll ha’ct to ta shentleman’s praw 
| Ta Sheordie frae out o’ her sporan traw, 


| An’ she'll roart out loot—‘‘ De an diaoul ahae grut 
i Oh hone O ri ’tis mornin’ |” 

li 

| What fore she’l] pe here like ta lallan prute, 

| But she'll maet her cause either pad or coot, 

% J or she'll teuk you to ta law this mornin’.” 


0 t'an she'll pe salt ta shentlemans, “she'll no 
unto stoot 
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Ta shenHeman’s say't “respect ta coort, 
Or nelse my hoot lat you'll suffer for't, 
bhus* taur to spok- t another wort, 
An’ shell send bor to ta Fischal in ta mornin’, 


™ch ! she didna knew what to do af, 

Vor she nefer find herself so sma’, 

A’ Kat she was rirht to kot awa’, 
rae oot of ta offich in ta mcrnin'. 


wh! tat she war to ta Thelans pach, 
Whar ne’er ti paihe’s tare to crack, 
ain’ whare she wad gotten t& sorro’ a plach, 
Frae woot o' her sport in ta mornin’. 


An tat thers was there her cocin’s ¢on, 

At’ Tanean, an’ Tookal, and Tonal Cunn, 

An’ twa tre more, she wad hut sie fun, 
sind no be plaigct wi’ paolies m ta mornin’. 


——— 


Dawsbie’g Qe. 


an 
sidney 


tors, 


[Arex. Ropar r.—Air “ Johnny Cope.’ 


NATASIL She was porn 'man ta Hielan’ hills, 

‘Mang ta goats, an’te sheep in’ ta whishce stills, 

An'ta brochan, tn’ bDrowues, <¢ "ta snuishin’ mulls, 
Ouch! she was ta ponnie lap Lshe was paimim: 

For a’ ta Inds th ve wall be sh n‘lamnan: porn, 

Au’ will wear sheat-diu an’ ta praw ppusain'- 

horn, 

An' ta fine tartan trows hor praw houwrhs toadorn, 

An’ man’ her Jooh fu’ spruce m ta mornin’. 


N.wo, ta shentlemans will no like to wrouchtin’ 
ata’, 
But she'll sit py ta pricshach | er haffcts to chow ; 
An’ pe bitsl her sinonks, till they're red as te how, 
Anal fat ot measles ilka mornin’. 
Biter manecl’ at last to ta Lalans eam’ doon, 
An’ will got her a place ‘mung ta mhor Gias how 
toon ; 
Wihar she's noo prush-ta-poot, an’ pe polish-ta- 
shoon, 
An’ pe shentleman’s flunkie in ta mornin’. 


But at last she will turn vers full o’ ta proud, 
An’ she'll hold up her heads, an’ she'll spoke very 
loud, 
An’ she'll look wi’ disdains 'pon ta low tirty crowd, 
‘Vat will hing ‘pout ta doors ilka mornin’. 
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Non, her nainse] is go to have one merry hall, 
| Whar she'll dance Killum Callum, hoogh ! ta best 
' o’ them all, 
| Tor ta ponniest dancer she'll pe in ta hall, 
| Aye, cithcr ‘mang ta evonin’ or mornin’. 
| 
| Tther lads will have lasqes, hersel will have no, 
it pe far too expense wi’ ta lassie to £03 
So, she "tl shust dance hersel’, her fine preedings to 
show, 
Tat she learn ‘mane ta place she wag porn in. 
Then ta lads will ery *f Lauchie, where from did 
you Tl cam’, 
Fat you'll not cive ta lassie tadance an’ ta dram?” 
But tc rea’ trousler mosachs, every one shust ta 
sam’, 
They wad spulz’e all hor sporran ere tamornin’. 











Noo, she's thochtin’ she'll yet turn.a praw waiter's 
pel, 

When the wear ta fine pump an’ pe dress very well; 

An’ py sheorpe! cre shel stop, she'll pe maister 
hers 1, 

In spt o' a theiy taunts an’ their seornin’. 
yne wha like ta great Master Fraser will pe, 
When sne'll hing up ta sgn o’ the * Golden Cross 

Key,” 
An’ will sit mm her parlour her orders to gi'e 

Yo her waiters an’ her boots in ta mornin’ ? 


‘Cual fl Cangnrt, 


Wourp sowll knaw me, my name it is Tugal 
M‘Tagecy, 
She'll brought hersc)’ d own frac the braes o' Loch- 
aber, 
To learn her nains } to be praw habberdaher, 
Or fine hnen-draber, the tane or the twa. 


She ll being a stranger, she'll look very shy-like : 
She's no weel acquaiat wi your laigh kintra dia- 
ket; 
But hoogn | never heed, she’s got plenty o' Gnelie-~ 
dhe cones trac ta house at the fit o' Glendoo. 


—— eee ee 


But her hilt she'll exchange for ta praw tandy 
trowser, 

An’ she'll learn to ta lady to serap an' to pow, sir, 

An'sxy to ta shentlemans, How did you'll do, sir? 


An’ ten she'll forget her poor friens at Glendou, 
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An’ when she'll pe spoket ta laigh kintra jabber, 

She'll gite hersel’ out for ta laird o’ Lochaber, 

Shust come for amusements ta turn habberdaber, 
For tat will pe prawer tan herding ta cow. ! 


She'll got a big shop, an’ she'll turn’d a big dealer ; 
She was caution herse!’, for they'll no sought no 
bailer, 
But Tugal M“lagger hersel? mak’s a failure, — 
They'll call her a bankrumpt, a trade she'll not 
knev. 


They'll calkd a great meeting, she'll luoh very 
quate now. 
Shel fain win awa’, bet they'll tell her to wait now; 
They'll spohct alang time, "pout agreat cotate now; 
She'll thocht that they’ll thocht her the laird o’ 
G1) ndoo. 


They'll wrote a lang while alout a trust deeder, 
Shel no write a word, for her-c? couldna read her, 
They'll sought compong tion, hough, Lough, , 
never heed her,— 
There's no sic a word ‘mang the hills o’ Glendoo. | 


| 


Fut lind she her durl., hersel’ would devour them, 
Dues put her os jail when she'll stood there 
before them, 
But fa th she'll pot out ona hashimonorum ; 
And new she's a9 frec as the Wan's on Gicndoo. 


he Wlrak BWagle 


é 


° 


[(Warritrs by Dr. Forpyer, and publishen in 
“ohnson’s Muscum. Dr. Fordyce perphid at sca 
in the year 1755.) 


Hara! yonder eagle lonely wails, 

His faithful bosom grief assails ; 

Tast night E heard him in my dream, 
When death and woe were all the tacmic. 
Like that poor bird TE make my moar, 

J gneve for dearest Deha gone ; 

With him to gloomy rochs I fly, 

He mourns for love and so do I. 


*Twas mihtv love that. tamed his breast. 
"Tis tender grief that breaks his rest ; 

He droops his wings, he hangs his head, 
Since she he fondly loved wus dcad. 
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With Delia’s breath my joy expired, 
*Twas Delia's smilea my fancy tired ; 
Like that poor Inrd 1 pine, and prove 
Nought can supply the piace of love. 


Dark as his feathers was the fzte, 

That robt’d him of ts darling mate 3 
Ihmm‘d is the lustre of his eye, 

That wont to gaze the sun-bright shy. 
To him is now for cver lost, 

The heartfelt bliss he once could boast ; 
Thy sorrows, hapless bird, d splay, 

An image of my soul s disiuay. 





{larp’s Weecm, 


{T'nr author of this beautiful poem was JouNn 
Lower, ansonof the gardener at kenrmure eastle 
in Galloway. Having studied for the church, he 
was employed as tutor ty Mir. Macgine at Auris, 
an estate mar the confluence of the Dee and the 
Ken. While residing thare, about the year 3772, 
Aventleman named Alexander Miller, the lover 
ot Miss Mary Macghe , was dr wind at sa—and 
this pave ocension to the song which preserves 
Lowe's name, Lowes lift was unfortunate, THe 
died 3 America tuwsrds the close of the lust cen 
tury .] 


Tse moon had clim)’d the highest hill, 
Which rises o'er the source of Dee, 
And trom the eastern summit shed 
Her silver light on tower and tree; 
When Mary find her down to sleep, 
Her thoughts on sandy far at sen; 
When soft and low, 2 voive was heard, 
Suying, ‘f Mary, weep no more for me ' 


She from her pillow poently raiv d 
dler head, to ash who there might be, 
Ard saw young sandy shivering stand, 
With v sage pale, and hollow e'e. 
*O Mary dear, evld ts my elay 5 
It lus beneath a stormy sea. 
Yur, far from thee, 1 si’ pin death, 
bo, Mary, Wecp no more for me! 


Three stormy nichts and stormy drvs. 
We tossed upon the ragmg main , 

And long we strove our bark to save, 
But al) our striving was in vain. 


surpasses the sume author's ‘‘ Jeanie Morrisun” in 
passion and pathos.) 
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I.ven then, when horror chi led my blood, 
My heart was filled with love for thee. 
The storm is past, and I at rest; 
bo, Mury, weep no more for me ! 


& 


O maiden dear, thyself prepare ; | 
We soon shall meet upon that shore, 
Where love is free fri m doubt and care, | 
And thou and 1 shali part no more!” | 
Loud crowed the cock, the shadow tled: 
No more of Sandy could she see. | 
But soft the passing spirit suid, 
** Sweet Mary, weep no more for me!” | 
{ 


Dhe Smiling Blan. 


([Wiint1am Fasconen, author of “The Ship- 


wrech.”"] 


Are dress’d in all the pride of Maar ; 
The birds on every spray above 

To rapture wake the vocal grove. 

But, ab! Miranda, without thee, 

Nor spring nor summer smiles on me, 
All lonely in the secret shade, 

I mourn thy absence, charming mud! 


| 
i} 
\ 
Tux smiling plains, profusely gay, | 
| 
O soft as love! as honour fiir! 
Serenely swect as vernal air! 
Come to my arms, for you alone 
Can all my absence past atone. 
O come! and to my blecding heart. 
The sovereign balm of love impart ; 
Thy presence lasting joy shall bring, 
And give the year eternal spring. | 





Mp hetd ta tke to rend. 


[Winriam MoTarrwe.y.—This almost even 





My heart is like to break— 
I’m wearin’ aff my fect, Wille, 


My heid is like to rend, Willie, | | 
I'm dyin’ for your sake! é 
yin’ for y y 
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Oh lay your cheek to mine, Willle 
Your hand on my briest-bane— 

Oh say ye'll think on n e, Willie, 
When I am deid and ganc! 


It’s vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sur grief maun ha‘c its will— 
But let me rest upon your briest, 
To sab and grect my fill. 
Let me wit on your knee, Willic, 
Let me shed by your hair, 
And look into the face, Willie, 
I never shall see muir! 


I'm sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time m my lite— 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 
A mither, yct nac witc. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 
And } rcss jt mair and man — 

Or it will burst the silhen twine 
hae strang is its despair! 


Oh wae'’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met-— 

Oh wae’s me for the time, Willi, 
That our first tryst was ect! 

Ob wie's me for the loanin’ green 
Where we were wont to gae-- 

And wae’s me for the debtinie, 
That gurt me luve thee sae! 


Oh! dinna mind my words, Willic, 
I downa seek to bhune— 

Lut oh! it’s hard to live, Willie, 
And dre a warld’s shame! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheeh, 
And hailin’ ower your chin; 

Why weep ye sac for worthlessness, 
For surrow and for sin ? 


I’m weary 0’ this warld, Willie, 
And sick wi’ a' 1 see— 
I canna live as L ha’e hved, 
Or be as I should be. 
But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 
The heart that still is thine— 
And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek, 
Ye said was red langsyne,. 


A stoun’ gacs through my heid, Willie, 
A pair stoun’ through my heart— 
Oh! haud me up and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 
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Anither, and anither yet !-- 
Now fast my life-strings break ! 
Yarewec! ! fareweel! through yon hirk-yard 
Step lichtly for my sake! 


The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 
Thut lilts far ower our heid, 

‘Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 

And this green turf we're sittin’ on, 
Wr dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen, 

‘Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld ha» seldom seen. 


But oh ! remember me, Willie, 
On land where’er ye be— 

And oh! think on the leal, leal heart, 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee! 

And oh! think on the cauld, cauld mool,, 
That file my yellow hair— 

That kiss the cheek, and hiss the chin, 
Ye never gall kiss mair! 


Dirce of a Wighland Chief. 
[Set to musie by R. A. Smith.] 


Son of the mighty and the free, 
Loved leader of the faithful brave, 
Was it for high-rank’d chief like thee 
To fill a nameless grave ? 
Oh, hadst thou slumber'd with the slain, 
Had glory's death-bed been thy lot, 
liven though on red Culloden’s plain, 
We then had mourn’d thee not. 


But darkly closed thy morn of fame, 

That morn whose sunbeams rove 40 fair: 
Revenge alone may breathe thy name, 

The watch-word of despair. 
Yet, ob, if gallant spirit’s power 

Ilas e’er ennobled death like thine, 
Then glory mark'd thy parting hour, 

Last of a mighty line. 


O’er thy own bowers the sunshine falls, 
But cunnot cheer their lonely gloom ; 

Those beams that gild thy native walls 
Are sleeping on thy tumb, 


1a3 


A Spring on the mountains laughs the while, 


Thy green woods wave in vernal air; 
But the loved scenes may vainly smile— 
Not e’tn thy dust 1s there. 


On thy blue hills no bugle sound 
Is mixing with the torrent’s roar; 
Unmark'd the red deer sport around— 
Thou lead’st the chase no more. 
Thy gat¢s are closed, thy halls are still— 
Those halls where sweil'd the coral strain; 
They hear the wild winds murmuring shrili, 
And all is hush’d again. 


Thy bard his pealing harp has broke— 
His fire, hus joy of song, is past! 
One lay to mourn thy fate he woke, 
Eis saddc st, and his last. 
No other theme to him is dear 
Than lofty deeds of thine: : 
Dush'd be the strain theu canst not heay, 
Last of a mighty lne. 





Cavlum-a-Glen. 


[James Hoca.—Air, ‘ Maleolm of the Glen."} 


W ax ever old warrior of suffering so weary / 


Was ever the wild beast so bayed in hie den ¢ 


The pouthron blued hounds he in hennels so near 


me, 
That death would be freedom to Callum-a-Glen. 


My chiefthey have slain, and of stay have berettme, 
My sous are all slain and my daughters have left 


me; {ten, 
No child to protect me, where once there was 
And woe to the grey hairs of Callum-a-Glen, 


The homes of my kindred are blazing to heaven, 


The bright sun of morning has blushed at the 
VIEW ; 


The moon has stood still on the verge of theeven, 


To wipe from her pale cheek the tint of the dew: 


For the dew it lies :ed on the vales of Lochaber , 


It sprinkles the cot and it flows from the pen. 


The pride of my country is fallen for ever! 


Death, hast thou no shaft for old Callum-a-Glen? 


The sun in his glory hag looked on our sorrow, 


The stars have wept blood over hamlet and len: 


Qh, is there no day-spring for Scotland? no morrow 


y Of bnght renovation for souls of the free ? 
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Yes. one above all has beheld our devotion ; 

Qur valour and faith are not hid from lus ken ; 
The day is abiding of stern retribution 

Un all the proud focs of old Callum-a-Glen. 





Hoon Ter. 


Hir’s a terrible man, Jolin Tod, John Tod, 
He's a terrible man, John Tod, 

Ne scolds in the house, he scolds at the door, 
He seolds in the very hie road, John Tod, 
He scolds im the very hie road. 


The weans a’ fear John Tod, John Tod, 
The weans v’ fear Juhn Tod; 

Whon he's possing by, the mothers wail ery, 
Here's an ill wean, wohn Tod, John ‘tod, 
Here’s an ill wean, Johu Tod. 


The callants a’ fear John Tod, John Tod, 
The callants a’ fear John Tod ; 

Yi they steal but a neep, the Jade he'll whip, 
And it’a unco weel donc o’ John Tod, John Lod, 
And it's unco wecl done o' John Tod, 


And saw ye nae little John Tod, Jolin Tod ? 
O saw ye nae htth John Tod ¥ 
His shoon they were re'in, and his fiet they were 
seen, 
But stout does he gung on the roid, John Tod, 
But stout does be gang on the road. 


How is he fendin’, John Tod, John Tod ? 
How 18 he fendin’, John Tod ? 
We is seourin' the land wr a rung in his hana, 
And the French wadna frightin donn Tod, 
John ‘od, 
And tho French wadna frighten Johu Tod. 


Ye'resun-burntand batter’d, John Tod, Jchn Tod, 
Yo're tautit and tatter’d, Joln Pod; 
Wi' your nuld strippitcow) yclook muustlike a fale; 
But there’s nouse in the hinin’, Juhin Jud, Join 
Tod, 
But there's pouse in the linin’, John Tod. 


He's weel respeckit, John Tod, John Tod, 
He's wee! rest cchit, John Tod ; 

Though a terrtble man, we'd 4’ gang wrang, 
if he should leave us, John Tod, John Tod, 
If he should Jeave us, John Tod. 


¥ 
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Hohn Mant 


! 

') ¥p'nna’ ha‘e heard tell o’ John M ut, John Mant, 

| Yella’ ha‘e heard teil 0’ John Maut; 

|; Ne's heen sae to blame, that he’s got a bad name, 
Rut, faith! he's lar waur than he's ca’t, John 

; Mut. 

| Ths doublet is ragzit, John Mant, John Mau, 

| His doublet ws rage t, John Maut, 

i} Uss hat's down m the crown, he has awfu’ like 

} thoon, 

| And hi stochingsare wacfully gan't, John Maut. 

Yella’ ha'o, de. 


{' 1G swears like a trooper, John Maut, John Mant, 
dk swears hhe a trooper, John Maut ; 

Tle ne er st ehs at adee, and he'll fecht wi' a flee, 
Tho’ nan. but honeels in the faut, John Maut. 

| Yella’ ba'c, &e 

| 





He's vhiles in the shics, John Maut, John Maut, 
H ’s whales in the shies, dotin Maut; 
But down in the mud, he plays clash wi' a thud, 
And lis clies ye nught clean wi a claut, John 
Yella’ hate, &e. | Maut. 


The weans they get fan wit John Mant, John Maut, 
The wi. us they get fan we John Maut, 
I} They hot and they ery as they see hun gang by, 
i) but whaies though he bends then a ehiut, John 
| Yeu a’ twee, Ac. | Maat. 


) The lasses a’ lo’e Jobn Maut, Jolin Mut, 
Qh lasses a lve dohna Maut, 
4b yeweor ites ne true, but they get thernsels fou, 
wind then they sa rly mise't, dohn Mant. 
| Vella hac, Ke 


! She wives are fond o John Maut, John Maut, 
hhe waves are a’ fondo? John Maut; 
They say he is gran’, they ne’er nnd thelr guid- 
man, 
qo Dut they conx, and they euddle, and daut, John 
Ye'lba’ hate, &c. jMaut. 


Sac T redd ye tuk’ tent o' John Maut, John Maut, 
IT redd ye tal’ tent o’ John Maut; 
He's no weel to hae for a friend or a fae, 
Sac Ll redd ye keep out o" hiv claut, John Maut. 
Ye'}l a’ ha’e, &c, 
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GHhen the tye come ame. 


AN 


(Tarts spirited song by the Errrrex Surerrnn | 


firat appeared in his novel ent tled “The Three 
Verils of Man," 1821, 3 vols, Ita sung to the old 


tune of “Che Blathnie o't.”J 


Comr all ye jolly shepherds 
That whistle through th’ gk n, 
TH tell ye of a secret 
Thet courts rs dinna ken, 
What is the greatest bliss 
That the tongue o* rian ean miatac ? 
‘11s to woo a bonnie lassic 
When the hye come hame. 
When the hye come hame, 
When the hye come hare, 
"Tween the gloamin and tie tau hy, 
When the hyo come bam . 


"Tg not beneath the brrgon t, 
Nor yt beneath the crown, 
"Tis not on couch of velvet, 
Nor yet on bed cf down: 
119 beneath the spreading birch, 
in the dell without a name, 
Wi’ a bonme, bonnte lassie, 
When the hye come hame. 


There the blachb'rd bigs his nest 
For the mate he loves to «+, 
And up wpon the tapmost bough, 

Oh, a happy bird is he! 
‘Lhen he pours his melting ditty, 
And love ‘ts 9° tie thane, 
And he'll woo his bonnie lossic 
When the hye come Lune. 


When the bluart bea's a pearl, 
And the datsy tuvus a pea, 
Atul the bone liehen ,owan 
flag fauldit up his e’e, 
Then the liveroch trae the blue 1 ft 
Draps down, and thinks tae si ame 
Te woo his bonnie lassie 
When the hye come hame. 


Then the cye shines sae bright, 
The haill soul to beguile, 

There’s love in every whisper, 
And joy in every smile; 


Vv 


. 


©, who would choose a crown, 
Wr its perils and its fame, 

And miss a bonme hissie 
When the hye come hatne ? 


tee yonder pawky shepherd 
That lingers on the mll— 
Ta yowes are in the fauld, 
And ns lambs are tying st Hy 
\ct he dowua gang to rest, 
Lor his heart ma flame 
To meet his bonme Jassie 
When the hse come hare. 


Awa’ wi’ fame and fortune— 

What comtert can they give -— 
Aml a’ the arts that prey 

On man s life and hbertie ! 
Gi'e me the Inghest joy 

That the heart of man can frame, 
Ms bonnie, bonn ¢ lass ¢, 

When the hye come hanie. 


Ghee Migters Hv me. 


[Tass Hoaa— Air, * Driving the Steer." | 


nn sing of yon et no red heather, 
An’ adear thing that ca's it her hamc, 
Whi'sva’l madi o love hte together, 
Trae the tie o the shoe to the kemln. 
Love bechons in ev'ry sweet motion, 
Commanding duc homage to gve; 
But the shine of my dearst devonon 
ds the bend o' her benuie e’e brew. 


Lthechvd nnd 1 proy'd the dear Llisste 
Toqus tothe o> akons wi me, 
jut thourkh ne:ther lordly nor saucy, 
fler crswer wea, © Lath will 1 be. 
Ani! witm. erucl fo press me 
To tht Which wad broed my heart wae, 
Ar try to cnt cea poor lassie 
he gate she’s o’er ready to gae. 


*€Y neither ha’e father nor mither, 
Good counsel or caution to gite, 

And prudence hag whisper’d me never 
To gang to the brakens wi’ thee. 
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* 1 neither ha'e tocher nor mailing, R she's modest as onie, and blythe as she’s bonnie ; 

I ha’e but ae boast—L am frie ; | Por guileless simpheity marks her its ain ; 

But a’ wad be tint, without fa'lne, And far be the villain, divested o’ feeling, 
Amang the green brakens wi’ thie.” Wha'd blight in its bloom the sweet flower o’ 

Dunblane. 

** Dear lassie, how can ye upbraid me, , Sing on thou sweet mavis, thy hymn to the e’ening, 
And by your ain love to beguile, | Thou’rt dear to the cebves of Calderwood glen ; 

For ye are the richest young Jady Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winuing, 
That ever gued o’cr the hurk-stile ? Is chuiming young Jessie, the Hower o’? Dun- 

Your smile that is blither than ony, bite. 





The bend o’ your sunny e’e-brec, 
And the love-blinks anecath it sae bonnie ! How lost were my days till I met wi’ my Jessic! 
Are five hunder thousand to me.” | The sports 0’ the city seemed foolish and vain ; 
| 1 ne'er saw a nymph I could ca’ my dear lassie, 
Till charmed wi’ sweet Jessie, the flower o’ Dun- 
1 





There's joy in the blythe blooming feature, 


When love lurks in every young lin, blane. 
There’s joy in the beauties of nature, Though mine were the station o' loftiest grandcur, 

There’s joy in the dance and the winc ; f Amidst its profusion I'd languish m pam, 
But there’s a delight will ne'er perish " And rechon as nacthinug the height 0' its splendour, 

"Mong pleasures so fleeting and vin, | If wanting sweet Jessie, the flower o’ Duublauc. 
And that is to love and to cherish 

The fond little heart that’s our ain. —— 

by v 
Che Biaes v? Gleniller. 


[Tits beautiful song was written by Tannanrin 

@, > Te) to the old air of “ Bonnie Dundee.” Mr. Ross of 
Ge ii) lover 0 a} unblane. | Aberdeen algo composed a tune for it. Glonifler 
bracs lic at a short distance south-west of Paisley.) 


[Tu1s once universally popular song, written 
by TannauiLy, and set to music by R. A. Smith, 
was first introduced to the public in the year 1808, 
“The third stanza,” says Smith, “ was not writ- 
ten till several months after the others were 
finished. The poet,” he adds, “ had no particu- 
lar fair one in his eye at the time, and Jessie was 
quite an imaginary personage.” The truth is, 
Tannahill wrote the words to supplant the old 
coarse song, called ‘* Bob o’ Dunblane’—hence 
the title. He never was in Dunblanc, but from 
his favourite Braes o’ Gleniffer had often doubt- 
less seen the sun go down o'er the lofty Een 
Lomond. } 


, KuEn blaws the wind o'er the bracs 0’ Giunificy, 
The auld castle turrets are cover’d wi’ snaw, 
Vow changed frae the time when | met wi' my 
lover, 
Amang the broom bushes by Stanley green shaw, 
| The wild flowers o* simmer were spread a’ Awe 
benine, 
The mavis sang sweet frac the grecn birken tree ; 
Lut far to the camp they ha’e march’d my deur 
Johnnie, 
And now it 1s winter wi’ nature and me. 


| 
Then ilk ‘thing Around us was blythesome and 
| cheerie, 

Then ilk thing around us was bonnie and braw ; 
Tugun has gane down o’er the lofty Ben Lomond, | Now naething is heard but the wind whistling 
And left the red clouds to preside o’cr the scene, | drenrie, [snaw. 
While lonely I stray, in the culm simmer gloamin’, And naething is seen but the wide-spreading 
To muse on sweet Jessie, the flower o’ Dunblane. , The trees area’ bare, and the birds mutcand dowie, 
How sweet is the brier, wi’ its saft fauldin’ bloasom! They shake the cauld drift frac their wings as 
And sweet is the birk, wi’ its mantle o’ green, they flee ; (Johnnie; 
Yet sweeter and fairer, and dear to this bosom, And chirp out their plaints, seeming wae for my 

Is lovely young Jessie, the tlower o’ Dunblane. ¥ 'Tis winter wi’ them and "tis wiuter wi’ mic. 
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Yon cauld slecty cloud shiffs alang the bleak moun- EN 
tam, 
And shakes the dark firs on the stey rocky brae, |! 
W hile down the decp glen brawls the suaw -tlooded | 
fountain, 
That murmur’d sae awect to my Iaddie and me. 
It's no its loud roar on the wintry winds swell.n’, 
It’s no the cauld blast brings the tear to my e'e, 
For, O! gin ] saw but my bonme Seots eallan, 
The dark days 0’ winter were simomecr to 1c. 





bee 
[he 7 
~t 


Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended : 

Come as the wives come, when 
Navics are stranded. 

Faster coine, faster conse, 
Faster and faster ; 

Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


Fast they come, fast they com , 


evtosd of Denutl Tu. 


[Tun “Pibroch of Donald tho Black” is a very | 
ancient pibroch belonging to Clan Macdonald, | 


| 
{ see how they gather, 
| Wide waves the eagle plume, 


Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your bla.ies, 
Forward each man set; 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Now four the onsct ! 


and supposed to refer to the expedition of Donald 


Balloch, who, in 1431, launched from the isles 


with a considerable furce, invaded Lochaber, and 


at Invenlochy defeated and put to firht the Ihar's | 
of Mar and Caithness, though at the head of an 


army superior to his own. 


The song here given 


(VMacerenow’s Giotleicg. 


Was written by srk Warrre Scorr tor Campbells 


Albyn's Anthology, 1616. It may also he secu set 


to music in Thomson's collection, 1880. ] 


Prnroce of Donutl Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 
sumnion Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons; 
Come in your war array, 
Gentiles and commons! 


Come from deep glen, ard 
Lrom mountain so rocky, 
The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 
Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one; 
Come every steel blade, and 
strong band that bears oue ' 


Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges, 
Come with your fightmeg gear, 
Broadswords and tare: s. 
Leave untended the herd, 
The fiock without shelter, 
Leave the corpse uninterr'd, 
The bride at the altar. 


(‘Turse verses were written by Str Waitrr 
Scoir for Albyn's Anthology in 1816. They ure 
adapted to a very wild, yet lively gathering-tune , 
uscd by the Maegregors. The severe treatment o 

, tus clan, their outlawry, and the very proscrip- 
tion of their name, are alluded to here. ]} 


Tr moon's on the lake, and the mist’s on the brae, 
, And theclan has a name that 1s nameless by day— 
' ‘Then gather, gather, gather, Grigalach ! 


Our signal for ficht, which from monarchs we drew, 
Must be heard butby night, in our vengeful hal- 
loo 


| Then hallov, hatioo, halloo, Grigalach ! 


| Glenerchy’s proud mountains, Calchuirn and her 
towers, 
, Glenstrac, and Glenlyon, no longer are ours— 
We're landless, Landless, landless, Gmgalach ! 
But, di omed and devoted by vassal and lord, 
Macgregor has stall both his heart and his sword— 
Then courage, courage, courage, Giigalach ! 


Give their roof to the finmes, and their flesh to the 
eagles— {lach ! 


\| 
I 

= i If they rob ug of name, and pursue us with beagles, 
| 

¢ Thin vengeance, vengeance, vengeance, Gnga- 
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While there's leaves on the forest, or foun on the 
river, 
Macgregor, despite them, shall flourish fur «ver ! 
Then gather, gather, gather, Grigniach ! 





Wonaly Cir, 


{Wuerren by kirk Warren Svoir for Albyn's 
Anthology, vol. it. 1818, and set tu music mi Alt. 
Thumson s collection, 1822.) 


Donarp Carrp’s come again! 
Donald Cai:d’s come again! 

Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Card's cume again! 


Donald Caird cin li't and sing, 
Llithely dance the Highland fime , 
Drink till the gudeman be bhnd, 
Vieech till the gudewife be hina, 
Hovp a leglan, clout a pan, 

Or crack uw pow wi’ ony man 

Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Card's come agin, 


Donald Cuird can wire a maukin, 
hens the wiles o’ dun-decr stauhan ; 
Leisters hipper, makes a shift 

To shoot a muir-fow] i’ the drift . 
Water-bailiffs, rangers, heepers, 

Me can wauk when they are slecpen, 
Nut for bountith, or reward, 

Daur they mell wi? Donald Caird. 


Donald Caird can drink a gill, 

Fast as hostler-wife can fill; 

ka anc that sells gude hquor, 
Kens how Donald bends a bicker. 
When he's fvu he’s stout and sauey, 
Keeps the cantle vu’ the causcy ; 
Highland chief and Lauwland Lurd 
Maun gi'e way tv Donald Cairu. 


btech the awmrie, Jock the kist, 

Else some gear will sune be mist; 
Donald Caird finds orra things 
Where Allan Gregor fand the tings: 
Dunts o’ kebbuck, taits o’ wou, 
‘Whiles a hen and whilcs a soo, 
Webs or duds frae hedge or yard— 
Ware the wuldie, Donald Crurd ! 
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On Donald Cuaird the doom was stern, 
Craig to tether, legs to airn: 

ut Donald Caird, wi" muckle study, 
Caught the gift to cheat the wuddie. 
Rings o’ airn, and bolts o° steel, 

Fel hhe ice frae hand and heel! 
Watch the sheep in fauld and glen, 
Donald Caird's come again. 


aoe 





Guts pe nae my Pega. 


€ 


| [Tis song, though old, was not inserted in 
1, tiny regnlar collection of seottish songs till that 
t of David Llerd in 1769. © There is another set of 
| the words,” says Burns, “much older still, and 
which ] take to be the oninal one, as follows --na 
song faruuliar from the cradle to every seottish ear. 


haw ye my Maggie, 

Naw ye my Maggie, 

Saw ye my Magzic, 
Linlun ower the lea ? 


High-kiltit was she, 
Ligh-kiltat was she, 
llgh-hutit was shic, 

Her cvat aboon her knee. 


What mark has your Maggie, 

Whaat mark hus your Magyiv, 

What mark has your Muggic, 
That ane may hen her be? (by). 


Though it by no means follows that the silhest 
verses to an air must, for that reason, be tue ori 
gimal sung, yet 1 take this ballad, of which I hive 
quoted part, to be the old verses. ‘The two songs 
in Ramsay, one of them evidently lis own, we 
never to be met with in the fire-side circle of our 
peasantry; while that which 1 take to be the old 
sung is in every shephord’s mouth.” 





A 


{ 


Raw ye nao my Peggy, 

Saw ye nae my Peggy, 

Saw ye nue my Peggy, 
Coming ower the lea 2 

Sure a finer creatuie 

Ne’er was formed by Nature, 

So complete cach feature, 


So divine is she! 


<i 
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O! how Peggy charms me ; 

} very look still warms ine; 

Kvery thought alarms me; 
Lest she lo’e nae me. 

Peggy doth discover 

Nought but charms all over: 

Nature bids me kh ve ner; 
That's a law to me. 


Who woul) leave a lover, 

To become a rover? 

No, I'll ne'er give over, 
TH L happy be. 

For since hee inspiris ue, 

As her beauty fires me, 

And her absence tires ie, 
Nought can please Lut phie, 


When 1 hope to gain her, 

Fate seems to detain her; 

Could I but obtain her, 
Happy would I be! 

TL he dow belore her, 

Vless, sign, and adore her, 

With taint looks anpiore he, 
Tall she pity me. 


ait ey4? «¢ 
@he peasy tual. isa. 


[Wrirrgn by Mr. Tensor, lite collector at 
the custom-house, t'ort-Glasgow.] 


Hix’: to the year that’s awa’! 
We ail) drink 1t 1m strong and in smi’: 
And here's to uk bone young tas ie we lo’, 
Whue swift fh w the year that’s awa’. 
And here's tu ilh, &e. 


Here's to the sodeer who bled, 
And the sailor who bravery did fa’; 
Their fame py alive, though then spirits arc fed 
On the wings of the year that § awa’. 
Then tame is alive, Ae. 


Here's to the friends we can trust, 
W ben the stortns o¢ adversity blaw ; 
May they live in oursong, and be nearest our hearts, 
Nor depart like the year that’s awa’. 
May they live, &e. 


& Werey bent, 


| 

| (Tre is an extension by Tt RNs of a Jacobite 
f agrment beginn.rg, © Here's a health to ane that’s 
| wwa’.” It was found among the poct's papers 
atter his de. th, and first publ shed in its complete 
| fo.m ip the *cots Magazme tor January, 1618. ] 
) 
| 
| 


Hrerer’s a hew'th to them that's awa’, 
lhcre’s a health to thea that’s awa’; 
Ard wha winna wish guid luck to our cau. ?, 
May never guid luck be their fa'} 
It’s suid to Le merry and wise, 
Tts gui to te honest and true, 
It’s guid to support Caledonia s Cause, 
aLud bide by the buffand the blue. + 


! 
Here's a health to them that's awa’, 
Here's a bealth to them that» awa’; 
Here's a health to Charhe,; the chet 6° the clan, 
Although that his bavd be but ste. 
May hiiiurty mect with success ! 
May prudence protect her trae evil! 
May tyrants aud tyrcury ta? ia the wast, 
And wander taur way tu th devi! 


Ttcre’s a health to thor that) awa‘, 
Vier se hedtat Coca thet's awa’ 
Tiaie’s a health to ‘Lammue, ff the Norlund laddn, 
That hves at the lug o’ tue law! 
Here’s freedom to hus thit wad read, 
Here's freedom to hua that wad write! 
| There s naue ever tard that the truth siiould he 
| heard, 
1 But they whan the tiuth wad indite, 


| 
| 


Here's a health to tiem that’s awa’, 
iere’s a health t¢ them that’s awa’; 

| Bere's clucttam M‘Leud,¢ a chicltain worth gowd, 

,  ‘Lhourh bred auning mountams o' snaw | 

; Here's a health to them thut's awa’, 

'  He.e's a health to them that's awa’; 

| And wha winna wish guid luch to our cause, 
May never guid luca be thuir ta’! 





¢ The colour of the Whigs. The striped wa'st- 
coat, Which figures se promineutly in the port.ars 
of Burns, was buffand blue. 
| + ‘The Richt Hon. Charles James Fox. 
} jj Jord Lrshine. 


| 


y § M‘Leod, chief of that elan. 
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WBruce’s Aoress. 


[Tir1s noble heroic ode, which has been adopt- 
ed by universal consent as the national patriotic 
aong of Scotland, and which, like a talismanic pass- 
word, springs to recollection in every grent cause 
where freedom or liberty is at stake, was written 
by Burns in 1793, to the tune of ‘‘ Hey, tuttic 
taitic,” and sent to George Thomson for insertion 
in his collection. Mr. Thomson objected to “‘ Hey 
tuttic taitie,” as being an air unworthy of such 
spirited words, and sect the song to the tunc of 
*‘TLewie Gordon,” lengthening the last line of 
each verse for that purpose. He afterwards, how- 
ever, changed his mind, and gave the words and 
the air as Burns orginally intended, acknowledg- 
ing that having examined ‘‘ Hey, tuttie taitie”’ 
with more particular attention, he thought it 
much better adapted for giving energy to the 
poctry than “ Lewie Gordon.” The tune of 
‘Hey, tuttie taitie’ is one of unguestionahle 
antiquity. Burns says that he mct with a tradi- 
tion in many parts of Scotland, that if was 
Robert Bruce’s march at the hattle of Bannocl- 
burn. This tradition is disputed hy Ritson, or 
the ground that the Scotch had no mus:en) in- 
struments in these days beyond “ little horns’—a 
notion entin ly subverted by the numerous embel- 
lishments of musica) instruments on our most 
ancient architecture, and by the express assertion 
of olden writers so far back as the 12th century, 
who assign to the Scotch and Irish a high state 
of perfection in the musical art. ‘* Tey, tuttie 
taitie” has been generally supposed to be the same 
tune as “ Hey now the day dawis,” mentioned by 
Dunbar and other Scottish poets of the sixteenth 
century, and for which Alexander Montgomery 
wrote words, beginning, 


** Hey now the day dawis, 
The jollie cok cranis, 
Now shrouds the shauis 
Throw nature anone ; 
TMi. thisenl_ank aruta 
On lovers wha lyis, 
Now skaillis the skyis, 
The night is near gone.” 


Ina MS. Lute Book, however, of Gordon of Stra- | 
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& yond the following, which we never saw in print 
but which we have heard a worthy ola man ang 
It was all he had of the song:— 


** Hey, tuttie taitic! 

Hey, drucken Patie! 

The gruns o' the ale barrel 
Are no for me!” 


Mr. Syme, one of the poct’'s best friends at Dum- 
fries, tells n romantic story of “ Bruce's Address" 
having been composed by Burns during a storm of 
“thunder, lightning, and of rain,” among the 
wilda of Glen Ken in Gallowny, in July, 1798; 
hut this docs not tally with Burns's own account 
of its composition in his letter to Thomson, dated 
September of the same year. ‘‘ Thore is a tradi- 
tion,” he saya, “‘ which I have met with in many 
places of Scotland, that the air of ‘ ITey, tuttie 
tritic’ was Robert Bruce’s march at the battle of 
Bannochburn. This thought, in my yesternight's 
evening malk, warmed me to na pitch of enthu- 
stasm on the theme of liberty and independence, 
which I threw intoa kind of Scottish ode, that one 
might suppose to be the royal Scot's address to 
his heroic followers on that eventful morning. I 
showed the air to Urbani, who was highly pleased 
with it.’’] 


Scores, wha ha‘e wi’? Wallace bled! 
Scots. wnam Bruce has aften led! 
Welcume to your gory bed, 
Or to victorie ! 
Now’s the day. and now's the hour: 
| Se the front of battle lour: 
| Sce approach proud Edwara’s pow. r— 
' Chains and slaverie ! 
\ 
HT 
| 


F 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha will fill a coward's grave ? 
‘Wha sae base as be a slave 2 

Tet him turn and flee! 
Wha, for Scotland’s king and law, 
Freedom's sword will strongls craw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fn', 

Let him follow ine! 


By oppression’s woes and pains, 

By your sons in servile chains, 

We wil drain our dearest vers, 
But they shall be free. 


loch, 1697, the air of ‘‘ The day dawis” is given, |' 
and it differs greatly from the tune in question, |: 
as it is now generally received. We know of no 

extension of the words “ IIcy, tuttie taitie,” he- 


Tay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty's jn every blow ! 

Tet us do or dic! 
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Ger Hill and dale roamin’. 


O’gR hill and dale roamim’, at day dawn or gloamin’, 
At kirk, or at markot, or dance on the green, 

Now Rosa's beauty praisin’, now sad and silent gazin’, 
Now aighin’ and vow1n’, young Donald was scen. 

With frowns she met his glances, with sneers his fond advancea, 
She laugh’d when he spak’ with the toar in his e’e, 

And sprung away flauntin’, some idle chorus chauntin’, 
Whene'er he sigh’d ** Rosa! thou'rt dear, dear to me. * 


The youth tir’d with doubtin’, and ceaz'd by her floutin , 
Grew proud, and rcsented her scorning ere long, 
No more fond vows breathing—for others wild flowers wreuthing, 
He mark’d not her beauty, nor thrill'd at her song. 
Though her neck was the whitest, her blue eyes the brightest, 
He vaunted of maiden’s more Jovely than she; 
Whose eyes tender Innguish would charm all his anguish, 
And sigh d no more ‘* Rosa, thou rt dear, dcar to me ” 


Proud hearts will be changing, soon Rosa was ranging, 
Pale, wacsome, and weeping, and ghaist-hko alane, 
‘hrough scenes that once delighted, though now lone and blighted, 
Unblest by the vows she might nc er hear again. 
But, ah ' love ’s not thrown off, as spring-flowers are blown off, 
Her truant was waitin’ beside the hawthorn tree, 
He threw hia arms around her, and oh! so kind he found her, 
They murmur’d together, ‘‘ Thou rt dear, dear to me’ 


{ow vlpthelp the pipe. 
{Josxem Macarrcor.—Arr, ** Kinloch of Kinloch "} 


How blythely the pipe through Glenlyon was sounding, 
At morn when the clans to the merry dance hied , 

And gay were the love-knots, o’er hearta fondly bounding, 
When Ronald woo'd Flora, and made her his bride. 

But war’s banner streaming, soon chang’d thar fond dreaming, ~ 
The battle cry echoed around and above; 

Broad claymores were glancing, and war-ateeds were prancing, 
Up, Ronald! to arms for home and your love. 


All was hush’d o’er the hill, where love linger’d despairing, 
With her bride-maidas still deck’d in their gay festal gear ! 
And she wept as she saw them fresh gnrlands preparing, 
Which might laurel Love’s brow, or be strew’d o’er his bier ! 
But, cheer thee, fond maiden—each wild breeze us laden 
With victory’s slogan, through mountain and grove; 
‘Where death strcams were gushing, and war-steeds were rushing, 
Lord Ronald has conquer d fur home and for love ! 
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Wehabe pourgel’ before folk. ? 


{Atrx Ropoxzr —Air, “ Good morrow to your 
nightcap —Lhis song had the honour of bung 
quoted in the * Noctes Ambromansz of Black 
wood, in terms of high commendation, bv the re 
doubted Christopher North ] 


Bruay = yoursel before fill, 

Behave yoursel before folh, 
And dinna bo sae rude to me, 

As kiss me sae before folk 


It wadna gic me meikle pain, 
(im we were scen and heard by nane 
1 tak o kgs, or grant you ane 
But guidsak. no before folk 
Behave yourst!] before folk, 
Be have yoursel before folk 
Whatc er ye do, when out o view, 
Be cautious aye before folk 


CG nmdcr, lad, how folk will crack, 
And what a great affair thcy Il mak 
O nvwething but a simple emack, 

‘That s gien or ta en before tolk 
Behave yc urscl before folk, 
Uchave yours! before folk 

Nor gie the tongue 0 auld or young 
Oceagion to come 0 er folk 


Ita no through hatred o a kiss 
That 1 sue plainly tell you this 
But Ikcsh! I tak it sai: amiss 
‘Lo be sae teazed before folk, 
Behave yoursel before folk, 
Behave yourse] beture folk , 
‘Whcn we re our lane ye may tak an , 
But fiunt a ane before folk 


I'm sure wi you I vo boen as free 
As cny modcet Is should be, 
But yct 1t doesna do to see 
Sic freedom used before fulk 
Behave yoursel before f Ik, 
I Tave yoursel before fol 
Il ne cr submit again to 1t— 
fo mind jou that—before folk 


Ye tell me that my face is fair, 
itn vy be sae~—I dinna care— 
But nc er again gar t blush sac saur 
As ye hae done before folk ‘ 


Behave yoursel before folk 
Behave yourse) bofore fc lk 

Nor heat my cheeks wi your mad freaks, 
But aye be douce before folk 


Ye tell me that my lps are sweet, 
Sic tales, 1 doubt are a deceit 
At ony rate, its hardly mect 
To pree ther sweets before folk 
Behave yours) before folk, 
Behave yoursel b¢ fore folk 
Gin that s the case, there atime and place, 
But surely no before folk 


But, g 1 you rcally do insist 
Jhat I should suff rt be kiss d, 
Gae getal cense frae the pricet 
And mak me yours before folk 
Behave yoursel betore foll , 
Behave yoursel before fclk 
And when we rc ane, baith flesh and I an 
Ye may tak ten—before folk 


THE ANSWLR 


Can I behave can I behave 

Can I behave before folk, 
When, wily elt your slecky self 

Gars me gang gyte before folk ? 


Ina you do, na ye say 
Ye ve sic a pawlio comxing way, 
That my poor wits ye lead astray, 
An ding me doilt before folk 
Can 1 behave, can I behave, 
Can I behave before folk, 
‘While ye ensnare, can I forbear 
To kiss you, though before fulk ? 


Can I behold that dimpling cheek 
Whar love mang sunny smiics might bech, 
Yet, howlet lke, my e clids steek, 
An shun aic hght, before folk ? 
Can I behave, can I behave, 
Can I behave before folk, 
‘When ilka smile becomes a wile, 
Fnticing me—before folk ? 


That lip, like Fve s forbidden fruit, 

Sweet, plump, an riye, sae tempts me to t, 

IThit I maun pree t, though I should rue t, 
Ay, twenty times—before folk | 
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Can I behave, can I behave, 
Can I beh we before folk, 
When temptingly it offers me 

So rich a treat—betore tolk? 


That gowden hair sae sunny bright, 
That shapely neck o snawy whit 
That tongue, oven when it trics to fly te, 
Provokes me till t before folk ! 
Can I behave, cnn 1 behave, 
Can I bchave betore folk, 
When tka charm, young, ircsh an wirm, 
Cries, “ kiss me now —before folk ? 


An O! that pawkie, rowin' ce, 
bie roguishly it blinks on me, 
I canna, for my saul, let be, 
Irae kissing you before folk! 
Can 1 beh ive, can I bkhave, 
Can I beh we before fclh, 
When alka ghnt contcys a hint 
lo tak asn ach—bcture folk ¢ 


\« own, that were we baith our Jane, 
Ye wadna grudge to gr int me anc 
Weel, gin there be nac hi rin in t then 
What harm 18 1n t before fc lk 2 
Can I bchave, can 1 behave, 
(m1 behave tefore foll, 
Sly hy poente ' an anche rite 
Could scarce desist—t efore folk 


lut after a that has becn said, 
Since ye are willing to be wed, 
Wi Ilhaea “ blythsome bridal’ ma le, 
W hen ye 1] be mine before folk ! 
Zhen J I behave, then J il x have, 
Then 1 11 behave before fulk 
I or whercas then, ye ll aft gut “tn, 
It winna Le before folk! 





Hockie’s far ata’. 


[Wartrr Warson ] 


Now simme: decks the fields wi f ow rz, 
The woods wi leaves so gren, 

And hittle birds around their bow 13, 
In harmony convene 

The cuckoo flies from tree to tree, 
Whilst saft the zephyrs blaw , 

But what are a’ thae Joys to me, 
When Jockie’s far awa ? 


| 
| 
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When Jockies far awa ata t 
When Jock s fir wa 

But what are a th jovs to ne, 
When Jockie s far awa 2 


Last May morn how sweet to xe 
The little lat bhins play 
W hilst my dear lad, alang w1 me 
Jnd kindly walk this way 
On yon grecn bank wild flow rs ic po. f 
lo busk ny bosom br vw 
Sweet, swecthe tahkd uwdafthevew , 
But now hes far awa 
ut now, &c 


Og nth peace return ion, 
dring Jockic to my arn ¢, 

Fri dingeis on the rigiug min, 
Tine c uel wars aluimp, 

Ginc rwe meet, nac mar we lly ut 
‘slings weve Treath to] ow 

Na m rilising wi whing he t, 
My Joultesf r wa 

iy Jochic ss &c 


eed 


Lt’e no tlat t su’rt tom: «. 


[irrs hop rr] 


11 «no that thou rt Icnnce, its no that t1 urt 
braw, 

It 8 no thit thy shin has the whitcncsso sniv, 

It» ro that thy form 38 perfection itscl, i tell 

That mak s my heort teel what my tongue canna 

Butoh its the a ul beaming out frae thine ¢ c, 

Chit mak s thee sc dcar and sac lovely to nit 


lt s pleasant to look on that mild blush ng fuc, 
Sue swectly adorn d wi ilk fem nine gr, 

It 8 joyous to gaze on thcee tress s sa Light, 

0 ershading a forehead sac sn ¢ oth a id aac white 
Dut to dwall on the glances th vt dart frae thine ce, 
O Jeame' it s csenduwn rapture tu me 


That form may be wasted by lingering devay 

The bloom of th it chiek may be withcr d aw rv, 

‘Lhose gay powden ringlets that yield such de hght, 

Ly the cauld brentb o’ tin e may be changed into 
white, 

But the sou! s fervid flashes that brighten thinc e e, 


yy Are the offspring o heaven, and never van dis 


~ 4 a 
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Let me plough the rough ocean, nor e’er touch ® 


the shore, 
I ct me freeze on the coast of the blenk Labradore, 
Tt me pant ‘neath the glare of a vertical sun, 
W here no trees spread their branches, nor streams 
ever run, 
J'ven there, my dear Jeanie, still happy I’d be, 
If bless'd wi’ the light o’ thy heavenly ¢ e. 





Wl awa’ bame. 


[Arrx. Roperr —Air, * Taird 0’ Cockpen ' J 


O' I'ry awa’ hame to my mither, I will, 
An’ I'll awa’ hame to my mither, I will, 
Gin’ 1 tarry wi you I may meet wi’ some ill, 
‘Lhen 1 ll awa hame to wy mither, I will. 


Tt s wearm’ to gloamin’, an’ soon will he late, 
An the thing might befa’ me that happen d to 
hate, 
W hen she gaed to the tryste wi’ Will Watt o the 
mill, 
hac J ll awa’ hame to my mither, I will, 
bve Il] awa hamce to my mither, I will, 
Sae J Il awa’ hame to my mither, I will, 
A mither's fireside is the safest place still, 
‘hen I U awa’ hame to my mither, I will. 


My mither aft gi’es me a mither’s advice, 
About modesty, virtue, an’ ilka thing mice, 
An warns me to shun ilk appearance o’ ill; 
Then I’ll awa’ hame to my mither, 1 will, 

O'T’ll awa’ hame to my mither, I will, 

Aye! 11] awa’ hame to my mither, I will, 
She suys, as I brew, 1 maun e’en dnnk sic yill, =| 
Wcel—1 Il awa’ hame to my mither, I will 


She bids me beware o’ the ways o’ young men, 
As the half o’ their tricks silly maids dinna kcn, 
For they lure to betray—as the spider to kill! 
Hech! I'll awa’ hame to my mither, I will 

O' 111 awa’ hame to my mither, I will, 

Yes, Ill awa hame to my mither, I will; 
I m voung yet, an’ simple, and ha’e little shill, 
tau 1 ll awa’ hame to my mither, I will. 


Tn this lanely place, I've my fears an’ my doubts, 
for nane but ourael's can I see hereabouts, 
An the ill-deedy deil in your head may put jIl— 
Faigs' J'}l awa’ hame to my mither, I will. 
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‘Yes, I'll awa’ hame to my mither I will, 

Troth, I'll awa’ hame to my mither, I will 
‘What' here wi’ a man at the back o’ a hill ? 
Na '—I'll awa’ hame to my mither, I will. 


I’m tauld that the godly king Solomon said, 

That he kenn'd na the ways o’a man w?’ a maid. 

Strange ways!—that could baffl a man o’ #10 
skill; 

Saff 's'! I'll awa’ hamo to my mither, T will 
Hout! I'll awa’ hame to my mither, I will. 
Na-—lI'll awa’ hame to my mither, I will 

Sma’ ferhe that lasses their wits aften spill, 

Come! I ll awa’ hame to my mither, I will. 


Ye flatter and praise me, an’ leuk unco fain, 
Pretending ye wish my affection to gain, 
But I fcar your ain ends ye jist want to fulfil; 
Losh! I 11 awa’ hame to my mither, I will. 
*Deed ' I 1l awa' hame to my mither, I will, 
Sure! I'll awa’ hame to my mither, I will 
Some tongues try the tricks o’ the auld serpent 
still, 
Och! T 1] awa’ hame to my mither, I will 


Ye’ve heard a’ my tocher In gear an’ good brass, 
An’ ye ken that 11k pound gies a charm toa lass 
But 1f pounds be my beauties, your loves umo 
chill, 
Lad! I ll awa’ hame to my mither, I will 
Troth! I'll awa hame to my mither, I will, 
Yes' Ill awa’ hame to my mither, 1 will 
For Ili ne'er let it gang by the scart o' a quill, 
But I 1 awa' hame to my mither I will. 


But gin I were sure that ye liket mysc!’, 
Where a bhster might light 1t were easy to tell, 
Sae, 1 11 meet you neist Friday, at Mungo s maut 
kiln, 
Now, I 1] awa’ hame to my mither, I will 
Yes, 111 awa’ hame to my mither, 1 wl, 
Now, I'll awa’ hame to my mither, I will 
Be dix reet, be sincere, an' ye’re wc lcome back still, 
An’ I Jl yet be your ain a’ thegither, I will. 





Che HMald of Dunmore. 


A captive maid pined In the tow'r of Dunmore, 
Full high was its gate, closely barr'd was the door; 
Her sighs unregarded, her prison unknown, 


y Far from kinsmen and lover she languished alone. 
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But a httle bird sang at this fair captive s grat, 4 


And scem d as jt chirrup d, to soften her fate 
Ab! Flora, fair Flora,—ah' Flora Macdonald ! 
Ah! Flora the maid of Dunmore— 
The maid of Dunmore, the maid of Dunmure 
Ah wecp for the maid, the maid of Duninore 


The maid ticd a note to this httle bird s neck, 
And pointed to home, like a far distant spcck 
Oe) land and ocr watcr away the bid fiew, 
Sought kinsman and lover,—the courn: they 
knew, 
But soon a trave hight bust the prison house 
door, 
And rescued his trde from the tow r¢f Dunmore 
Ah Floia, fuir Hlora,—ah Ilcra M wdonald 
Ah! Flora the maid ot Dunn orr— 
The maid of Dunmorc, the mn aid cf Dunmore, 
Ah joy to the 1d, the maid of Dunmure 


Mp mither men’t. 


[Anrx TP iaykR—An ‘The Cornchps } 


My mith rment my auld brecks 
An wow! but they were dui ly, 
And sent me to get Mally sh 1 
At Robin Tamson s smiddy 
The smuid ly stands be side the burn 
Lhat wimy les through the clach un, 
I never yet gre ly the decr, 
But aye Pte a laugh n 


For Rob n was a walthy carle, 
An’ had ae bonnk deci t r, 
Yet ne er wad Ict her tak an an, 
Though mony lads hids uht her 
And what think ye o my explott -— 
Ihe tame our mare wi is shue ng, 
I aly pit up beside the Juss, 
An brisl ly fella wooms 


An aye she e ed my auld brecks, 
The tome that we sat crackin, 

Quo I, my lass, ne er mind the clouds 
1 ve new anes for the nm iin , 

But gin yc li just come hame wi me, 
An’ lea the carle, your fathcr, 

Ye se get my breeks to keep im trim, 
Mysel, an a thegither 
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"Deed, lad, quo she your offirsf r, 
I really th nk 111 tak it, 
Fac gang awa, git out the mare, 
We il bath slip on the bach ¢ t, 
Io gnI waitmy fatheratue, 
111 wait til 1 be fifty 
But na —1 ll marry in ny prin , 
An mak a wife most thitty 


Wow ! Rolin wags an angry man, 
At tyning o his dochter 

Throuch a the kintia sideh ran, 
An faran near hc sought her 

But when he cam tc our fire-tnd, 
An fund us baith thcgither 

Quo T gui man Iveticn your! 
fn ye may tak 12) n ithe: 


Auli Rotin girnd an sleukhay w 
Gudsvoth quv he, youre m 1ry 

Lut 11 just tak ye at your word, 
4n end this hurry buriy 

So Robin an our auld wife 
Agreed to creep thegithe: 

Now lIhae Robin Tanansy t, 
An hobinhasnyri 1 


Gory Ante e, 


(Tixs jg onc of “ Peggy s songs in Ramsar « 
“Ccntle Shcpherd ILhere were older wor 4 
than Runs ys to the tune of ‘Corn Rigs, tic 
chorus of which was— 


“O corn r ge and rye rigs, 
And corn rigs arc bonnie, 
And gin ye meet a bonnic laas, 

Prin up her cochernouy 


Cay selected the tune for one of his songs m t 
oO aentitled “ Polly, prutd in 1729 } 


et 





My Patie isa lowr gay 
His mind 1s never 1 u idy 

His breath 1s sweeter than new hay 
His face 1s fair and ruddy 

His shape 1s handsome middle gize, 
He s stately in his walking 

The shining ot his een surprise, 
“lis heavin to hear him talking 


¥ 
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Last night I met hum on a bik, 
Wher: yellow corn was growing 

There mony a kindly word he spake, 
That set my heart a glowing 

He kiss d, and vow d he w td be mine, 
And lo ed me best of ony 

That girs me like to sing sinsyne, 
O corn rigs are bonny 


Int mailens of a silly mind 
Refuse what maist they re want ng, 
Since we for yiel ling are deai,n d, 
We chastely should be gr intin,, 
Then I }] comply and marry Pate 
And syne my coc kernony 
Hi » fice to touzl aur or late, 
Wha«un corn rigs are bonny 


Wig. o Marlen. 


luis was an early mioduction of Brrnss, 
wr ttcen to the litune of ‘Corn Rigs * Annic 


14 guid to have bien the mopircr ot the song ] 


Ji wisup nt Lammas night, 
Whcn coin rigs are bonnic 

B neath the mcons unclou led lisht, 
J hicd away t > Annio 

The tune flew ty wi tentless herd, 
ill, tween the late and erry, 

Wi sma persuasion she a,recd, 
To see me th ough the barley 


1 ¢ sky was | iue, the wind was stall, 
The m on was shining cl rly 

T set her down, wi right good will, 
Amang the rigs 0 barley 

I ken t her heart was a my ain 
I lov d her most sincerely , 

I kiss d her owre and owre again, 
Amang the rigs o barley 


I lock d her in my fond em! race! 
cr he wt was be iting rar ly 

My tlcssinga on that happy } lace, 
Amang the ngs o barley! 

But by the moon and stars sae bright, 
That shone that hour ane clearly! 

Sho aye shall bless that happy night, 
Amang the ngs o barley 
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I hae been blythe wi’ comrades dear, 
I hae boon merry drinking, 

I hae been joytu gutherin gear, 
i hae teen happy thinkin 

But 1 the pleasurcs e er I saw, 
Though three ti res doubl d farrly, 

‘That hayyy might was worth then a, 
Amang the r goo barley 


Corn rigs, an Larley rigs 
An corn rigs are bonnie 

1) neocr forget that happy mght, 
Amang the rigs wi’ Annit 


G£ive, come harre. 


(J mrs Batraniuine —From * The Cabcriun 
zies Will t al cautitully Mlustrated work put 
lish d it Idinturgh im which arc intersprrs 1 
Tr any Juctic Uf 1eces rey lett with genuine Scottish 
hun ow) an! pathos ] 


Wirtr, come home 
My cc ithic wee dame, 
Q but ye re fur awa, 
Wifle, coma hame 
( me wi the young bloom o morn on thy tiow, 
( me wi the lown star o love in thinc ¢ ¢ 
Coie wi the red cherrics ripe on thy mou , 
\ ghost wi balm, hke tho dew on the ka 
C me wi th g wd tassels fringing thy hair 
( m wi thy 10s cheeks a dim led wi glee, 
C 1c wi thv wee stcp, and wifie lke air, 
O quckly come and shed blessings on m 


Wific, come hame, 
My couthi« wee trie 
OU my hcart wearics sar, 
‘Wife, come hame 
C me wi our love pl dgc, our dear little diwt oc, 
Ci wping my neck round, an’ clamberity, my 
knee, 
C me ict me nestle and press the woe pi ttie, 
( wing on itlha sweet feature o thee 
O tut the housc is a cauld hare without ye, 
Lanily and eerie a the life that 1 dree 
O come awa an 111 dance round about ye, 
Ye ll ne cr again win frae my armas till I dee 
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Battie, ob, lente me. 


[Joserm MAcorraor ] 


Down whar the burnie tins Whimyplin and cheery 
When Icve s star wis snulin I met wi wy decane 
Ah! vain was its smulin , she widn1 belicve me, 
But sud wi asweyart, § Taildi Oh kav me, 
* Leave me, Icave mc, Euddic, Oh leave me 


“© I ve loed thee o er truly to sec} 1 mew dt wie, 

I ve l> ed thee oe: fondly through | fe eer to weary, 

I ve lo ed thee ocr lang, love, at last to dece ve thee 

L ok cauldly on kindly, but tid me not Ieave there 
Icave thee, leave the &c& 


‘* Fhere s nae ither saft c<« that fills me wi pleasure 

There s nae ither rose 1 p his hailfo its treasure 

There a nae ither bower love shall ever 1c e1ve me 

Till dcxrth break this fonlh ourt—ch thn: ain leave tl ee” 
Tcave thee, lewe thee, Xe 


The tears ocr her cheeks rin lke dew fric rei roscs 

Whit h pe to the loveron tear Ir pd sclcses 

J] kissd them, 1n1 blest her at list to relieve me 

She yiclded hor hand, and sygh dd § Oh never] ave me 
Ie we me kavo me, \c 


SHorget na’, tear Wagere. 


Forcerr na, dew lagsic, when I m far frae thee, 
Torget nv tle teor that may ste ul frae my ce 

Oh think on the time we sie hippy hi bcen 

Oh think cn the w andermg be ncath the moon 5 bc in 


1 will think on the fear thou wilt shed when alone 
aind fondly r member cach dvar woo lind seen 

111 biess the swect sn ile, that still wood mete th , 
And hoy¢ swectly snuling, will plad lien my et 


1 see the rose fading dear maid, on thy check, 

I fcel the heart thiot bings thy anguish that spcak 
But let the terr drc p not sorrow be thine 

Peace rest in thy bosom, aud soirc w be mine 


When midst the rude storm on the wide swelling sc4, 
Fond fancy will turn tc this hour, lov;, wi thee, 

1 ll sigh to the billows to waft me ‘shore, 

‘Lo part frae my hame and my lassie no more 
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Wattle of Shertl=-Muir. 


[Tux battle of Sheriff muir or Dunblane (Sheriff 
muir being situated in the parish of Dunblane, 
Perthshire, near the Ochil hills) was fought on 
the 18th November, 1715, between the forces of 
the royal army under John, Duke of Argyle, and 
those of the Ohevalier under John, Ear! of Mar 
Its most remarkable feature was, that both parties 
were partially successful and partially unfortunaté 
—the right wings of both armies being trium 
thant and the left wings routed Upon ths 
circumstance—the running on both sidcs—much 
of the humour of the songs to which the tattle 
give rie is funded There are no lesa than 
four songs on the subject, all more or less popular 
in their day ‘We begin with the earliest which 
is said by Burns to have been written by thc 
Rey Murpocn M‘Lennan, minister of Crathic 
Teesde, where he died in 1783 The tune of 
** We ran and they rin 18 said by Hogg to have 
been anciently called ‘Shes yours, shes yours, 
she nae mair ours,’ or m re recently “ John 
Paterson smare, and t» have been always played 
at the taking away of a bride ] 


JHFRFs some aay that we wan, 
An some s1y that th y wan 
And some sty that nance wan ata, man 
But ae thing I m sure, 
That at Sheriff muir 
A battl there was, that I saw, man 
And we ran, and they ron, and they ran, 
and we ran 
And we ran, and they ron awa , man 


Brave Argyle and Belhaven, (1) 
Not Lke frighted Leven (2) 

‘Which Rothea(3) and Had lington(4) saw, man 
For they all, with Wigbtman, (5) 
Advanced on the right, man, 

‘While othera took flight, bemg raw, man 


(1) (2) (8) (4) Lord Belhaven, the Farl of I¢ ven, 
and the Earls of Rothes and Haddington, who ull 
bore arms as volunteers in the royal army 

(3) Major-General Joseph Wightman, who com 
manded the centre of the royal army. 


ee 
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J ord Roxburgh (6) was there, 
In order to sh ire 
With Douglas,(7) who stood not in awe, man, 
Volunteerly to ramble 
With Lord Loudon Campbell (8) 
Brave Tlay (9) did suffur for a , man 


Sir John Shaw ,(10) that great knight 
With Lroadsword most bright, 

On horseback he briskly did charge, mun 
An hero that 8 bold, 
None could him withhold, 

He stoutly encounter d the targemcn 


Tor the cowardly W hittam,(11) 
J or fer thry should cut him 
Seung ghttcring t roadswords with api, m n 
And thit in such thrang, 
Mate Baird aid de camp, 
Anji from the brave clans ran awa , min 


The great Colonel Dow, 
Gaed foremcst, I trow, 
When Whittam s dragcons rin awa , 7 U0 
Fxecpt Sandy Baird, 
And Naughton, the laird, 
Their horse show d thcir heels to them a oman 


Brave Mar and Panmure (12) 
Wer firm, I am sure, 
The litter was hidnapp d awa, m n 
But with brisk men about, 
Brave Marry (13) retook 
Ths brother, and laugh d at them a,1 rn 


(6) John, first Duke of Roxburgh, a loyal volun 
tier 
(7) Archit ald, Dul eof Douglas, who command 
ed a borly cf his vass ils in the royal army 
(8) Hugh Campbell thid Earl of Loulon cf 
the roval army 
(9) Lhe Farl of Nay, brother to the Duke of 
Argyle We camo up to the field only a fe w hours 
bf rc the battle, and was unfortunately wounded 
| (10) sir John Shaw of Greenock an offictr in 
th: voluntec rs, noted for his keen Whiggtsh spirit 
| (11) Mayor General Thomas Whitham, who 
commanded the left wing of the hing s army 
(12)James Larlot Panmure Diced at Paris, 1723 
(13) The Honourable Harry Maule of Kelhe, 
brother to the Earl, whom he re captured after 





¥ the engagement 
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Grave Marshall (1) and Lithgow, (2) & Pitsligo (17) and Ogilvie (18) a, man, 
And Glengary + (3) pith, tou, And brothers Balt urs, 
Assisted by brave Logie A mon , (4) ‘Lhey stood the first st urs 
And Gordons tne bright, Clackmannin (19) and “uilcigh (20) did claw, 
Sae boldly did fight, man 


The red coats tuoh Hight and aw: , man 
But Cleppan (21) acted } retty, 


Strathmore (5) and Clanronald (6) And strowan,(22) the witty 

Cricd still, £ Advance, Donald A poet that pleasts usa, man 
Vill be th of these herocs did fa, nan, lor mince 18 but rhyme, 

kor there ws sic hashing, In respect of what + fine, 

And broadswords a clashing, Or what he 1s able to draw, man 


rave lorfir (7) himeell got ac aw, man 
I or Lluntly (23) and Sinclar, (24) 


Tord Perth (8) stood the storm, Ihey bath y lay d the tinkler, 

Seaforth (9) tut lukewarm, With consciences black lke a craw, man 
Rilsy th(10) and Strathallan(i1) not slaw, man, home Angus and }1fo men, 

And Hamilton (12) pled They ran for their lit, man, 

The men were not bred, And ne er a Lots wife thea ata, man 


For he had no fancy to fa, man 
Then Taw the triit r, 


Brave, gcnerous Southesh, (J 3) Who betray d his m wtcr, 

Tullibardine (14) was brisk, Has king, and his untrv anda, man, 
Whi se futher, indced, would not draw, man, Iret nding Wai n jyht 

Into the sume y ke, Give order to hght 

Which surved for 1 cloak, To the nght of the army awa, man, 


1o xeep the estute twiat than twa, man 
Then Lawnie, for fiar 


Jord R¢ lo, (15) not far d, U1 what he m ghtle r 
Auntore (10) and his be ird, Look Drun mcund 5s cst hoise and awa min 
stead of going to Ll erth, 


TF e crossed the lirth, 


Alongost Stirling Jhhidge, and awa , man 
(1) (2) The Farls of Marischal and I inhthgow { 








(3) The Chicf of Gleng ury ‘lo London he press d, 
(4) Thomas Drummond of Lc gic Almond And there he addriss d, r 
(5) The i. al of Strathmore, kuled in the battlh ‘Lhat he behaved best o them a, man 
(() The Che f of Clanranald, also killed And there, without strife, f 
(") The Lil of Forfar—on the kings ade— Gct sett] d for hfe, " 
wounded in the eng pement An hundred a ycar tc his fa man 
(8) Jamcs, Jor 1 Jummond, eldest son of the ; 
Larl of Leth, was l wutcnant Gencral of hors — — - 
under the Larl of Mur, awd behaved with great t 
gulantry (17) Lord Pitshgo He was iguin “out in ¢ 
(9) Willuum Mackenzie, fifth Earl of Scafoi th the to 
(10) The Viscount Kilsyth (15) Lord Ogilvic son of the Far] of Airly ' 
(11) The Viscount Strathalian (1)) Bruce Lair i of Gl wkmannan “ 
(12) Licutenant gener ul Geo ge Hamilton, com (20) A relation of Lord Burle gh 
minding under the Farl of Mar (21) Major Willium Clephane . 
(13) James, fifth Lar! of Southesk (22) Aleaander Robertson of Struan, chiefofthe ; 
(14) The Marquis of Lullibardine, eldest son of | holxrtsons He was a poet, and died in 1749 
the Duke of Athole (a3) Alexander, Marquis of Huntly, aitiwards , 
(15) RB bert, Lord Rollo He died in 1755 | Duke of Gordon 


~ (16) William Acith, Larl of hintore y (24) The Master of Sinclair He died in 1750 C 
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In Borrowstounness, 
He 11d¢s with disgrace 
Till his neck stand in need of a draw, mat 
And then in a tether, 
He I swing from a ladder, 
And go off tho stage with a pa , man (1) 


Rob Roy (2) stood watch 
On a hill, fort cxtch 
The booty, for ought that 1 saw, man 
For hc ne er advanced 
Irom thc plice he was stonced, 
Till no more to do there it a, Man 


So we all took the fliht 
And Mowbray the wr ght 
But Lethem, the smith was a bra vy min 
Forh to h the gout, 
Which truly was wit, 
Hy Judging it time to withdraw, man 


And trump t M‘Leon, 
Whose bricks were nt clean 


seni rity on the suty 
mul 
great diffcren ¢ of reading in different copies Tut 
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Or if there was winning at a’, man, 
‘There s no man can tell, 
save Cur brave general, 

W ha first began running awa, man 


Wi the Farlo Se vforth 
Anl the Coch o the North ‘3) 
But 1k rence rin fastest ava man, 
‘ave the lard o Phineven, (4) 
Who swore to be cven 
Wi any gcencrd or peer o them a, man 
And we 1an, and they ran, and they : 
and we ran 
And we ran, and they 2 in awa, man 


Gp and waur them a’. 


{Tra scems to be the sec nd song in point of 
t of the battle of Sheriff 
Nothing is) nown of the author We finl 


Through misi rtun he hay pend tc fv, man, ' here follows the version given in Hegg gs J webite 


Ky saving his neck, 
His truty pot did breal 
€ ume aff without music ta min 


So there such a race was 
As ne(rin that place wus 
Ant as little chase was ata, man 
From other they r 
Withcut touk of dru: 
They did not make use of a pa , man 


Whether we ran, or they ran, 
Or we wan, or thcy wan 


(1) These four stanzas seem to ref r to a circum 

stance reported at the time nuncly, that i ror 
son had left the Duke of Argyle g army, and joncd 
the Earl of Mars, betore th battle mtending t> 
utasaspy, and that, beng cm loyed by Mar to 
inform the lcft wing that the mght wis victorious, 
he gave a contrary stateinent, and, after » cing 
thum r tire accordingly, went bach again to the 
royal army —Note by R Chambers 

(2) The eelcbrated Rob Roy This redoubted 
hero was prevented, by mixed motives, from jom 
ing either party he could not fight against the 
karl of Mar, consistent with his conscience, nor 
could he oppos. the Duke of Argyle, without for 
feitang tho protcction of a powerful friend.—Zb. 


lches 
an 1 the tune 1s very popular } 


Phe chorus belongs to an old dogg1cl song, 


Wurw we wert to the fill o war 
Anil to the w aponshaw, Wallu, 
W1 true design to strve our king, 
An I chase our facs ia, Wilhe 
Tands and lords came “here bedee 
And wow gin they were ema, Willie 
Wh le pipers play d frac mght to Icft, 
ly tunch Whigs iwa, Wille 
Uy and waur them a, Willi 
Up and waur them a, Willie, 
Up and sell your sour m Ih, 
And dance, and ding them a , Willic 


Anil when our army was drawn up, 
the travestecr 1 saw, Willie, 

We di net doubt to rmx the rout, 
And wn the day inda, Wilh 

Out cwre the brie it was nu play 
Togetsu hirdafa, Willie, 

While ; ipers play trie right to! ft, 
ly, funch Whigs awa, Willic 

Up and waur, Ac. 


(3) An honorary populu ttle o the Duke cf 
C ordon 
(4) Carncgy of Hinhaven 
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But when our standard was set up, 
bo fierce the wind did blaw, Walle, 
Tht golden knop down fr m the top 
Unto the giound did {3 , Willie. 
Then second sighted Sandy sud, 
We ll do nue gude at 1, Wilhe, 
While pipers pliy d frae right to left, 
Ly, furich Whigs awa, Willi 
Up inlwaur &e 


When brawly thry attack d oar left, 
Our fiont, and flank, and a, Whlhe, 
(ur bauld commandcr on the grecn, 
Our foes their left dld c1, Wilhe, 
And there the griatcst slaughter 1 te 
[hat e er poor Tonald saw, Willi, 
W hile pipers play d frie right to Icit, 
Ly furich Wings iwi, Walle 
Lp ind waar, &c 


Farst when they siw our Thighlin 1 mct 
Lhcy swore they d slay us + Wallac 
And yet une fyld his bree! for fe u 
Andsodilrnawa, Wille 
We drave them 1 ick to Bonnylr 5 
Diigocns, intfoct, mia Wall 
While pipers pliy d@ frac right to left, 
iy, tunch Wh gs awa, Wille 
Uy and win, Ac 


Dut when the r general view YT cur hn 
And them in orie: siw, Will 

He straight did march into the t wn, 
And bac! Ins left dil draw, Walhe 

Thus we taught them the better g ite 
To get a better t. Wiallu, 

While pipers play d frac right t> Icft, 
ky tuach Whigs awi, Wilhe 

Up and waur, & 


a 


And then we ralhed on the hills 
Ani travc' up did draw, Wilh, 
But pin yc speer wha wii the diy 
IN tll yc what lsaw Walle 
Wo baith did f,ht and buth were beat, 
And bith hd mn iwi, Wille 
Sv theic s my ¢ nty Highlan] sin., 
about the thin, Isw, Willic 
Up and waur, Ac 


& 


attle of Sheri{l--PMutr. 


[I's originally appeared in a broad sheet, witn 
the title of ‘A Dialogue between Will Lick! ule 
ind Tom Cleancogue, twa shephcrds wha were 
fic ding their flocks on the Ochil hills on the day 
th: tattle of Shenff muir was fought It was 
written by the Rrv Jonn Barcras, the foundcr 
of the rcligious act culed the Hereins, who wis 
born 1n the parish of Muttuill in 3744, and died sn 
1738 The tune 1 called ‘* Ihe Camerons March 

‘Thc Camcronian Rant, and 1s a very quck 
suc] tum | 


Prax eamc you here the fight to shun, 
Or heep the sheep wi me, man ? 
Or we you at the Sherri muir, 
And did the battle see, m in ? 
Tri t I whilko the partics wan, 
T rwecl Twit I aiw them run 
licth south inf noith, when they begun 
doy Hound mell, and MN, and fcll, 
Voth nm ushcts sncll and pistuls knell, 
Anlsonx toh ldd flU, man 
Huh! hey dum dirrum hey dum dan, 
Huh! hey dum dirrum dey dan, 
Huh! hcy dum dirrum hey dum lind), 
Licy dum dirrum dcy dan. 


But my dew Will, I kenn: still 
Whilco the tw. dil los, man, 

1 rweel I wat they hid gude shill 
To sct upo their foes, nan 

The redcoits thcy are train d, you mc, 

The clings always disdin to flee, 

Wha then should gain the vx tory ? 

But the Hiyhland race, all in a brace, 

With a swift pace, to the Whigs? disgr ice, 
Did put to chase thir tues, 1m av. 

Hub! hey dum dirrum, &c 


Now, how dell, Tam, cin thus be true? 
I saw the chase gae north, man 
But weet £ wat they did pursue 
Them even unto kc rth, man 
Fru Dunbline thy ran, 1 my own sight, 
And pot ver the bridgc wi a their might, 
And those at Stirling took their fhght 
Git only ye had been wi me, 
You had secn them fice, of ench degree, 
for teir to die wi sloth, man. 
Muh' hey dum dirrwn, &t. 
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My sister Kate came o'er the hill, 
WI crowdie unto me, man ; 
She swore she saw them running still 
Frae Perth unto Dundee, man. 
The left wing general had nae skill, 
The Angus lads had nae gude will 
That day thelr neighbours’ blood to spill, 
For fear, by foes, thet they should lose 
Their cogues 0’ brose, all crying woes— 
Yonder them goes, d'ye sce, man ? 
Huh! hey dum dirrum, Xc. 


I see but few like gentlemen 
Amang jon frighted crew, man: 
1 fear my Lord Panmure be slain, 
Or that he’s ta’en just now, man. 
For though his officers obey, 
His cow'rdly commons run away, 
For fear the redcoats them should slay. 
The sodgers’ hail made their hearts fail , 
Fee how tlicy skale, and turn the:r tail, 
And rin to flail and plough, man! 
Uuh! hey dum dirrum, &c. 


But now brave Angus comes again 
Into the second fight, man ; 

They swear they'll cither die «r gain, 
No foes shall them affright, man. 
Argyle’s bost forces they'll withstand, 
And boldly fight them sword in hand, 

Give them a gen'ral to command, 

A man of might, that will but fight, 
And take delight to lead them right, 
And ne’er di sire the flight, man. 
Huh! hey dum dirrum, &c. 


But Flanderkins they have nae shill 
To lead a Scottish force, mun, 
Their motions do our courage sp1ll, 
And put us to a loss, man. 
You'll hear of us far better news, 
When we attack wi’ Highland trews 
‘Lo hash, and smash, and slash, and bruise, 
Til) the field, though braid, be all oc. rspriad, 
But coat or plaid, wi’ corpses dead, 
In their cauld bed, that’s moss, man. 
Huh! hey dum dirrum, &c. 


Twa gen'rals frae the ficld did run, 
Lords Huntly and Seaforth, man ; 

They erled and run, grim death to shun, 
Those heroes of the north, man. 

They're fitter far for book or pen, 

Than under Mars to lead on mien: 
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Ere they came there they might wee) ken 
That female hands could ne'er gain lands; 
'Tis Ilighland brands that countermur.ds 
Argathlean bands frae Forth, man, 
Huh! hey dum dirruin, &c. 


The Camerons scour’d as they were mad, 

Liftng their neighbours’ cows, man ; 
M‘Kenae and the Stewart fled 

But philabeg or trews, man. 
Tfad they behaved hke Donald's corps, 
And kil'd all those came them befor, 
Their king had gone to France no moe: 
Then each Whig saint wad soon repunt, 
And straight recant his covenant, 

And 1cut it at the news, man. 

Huh! hey dum dirrum, Ne. 


M‘Gregors they far off did stand, 
Bad'noch and Athole tuo, man ; 
1 bear they want t the command, 
For 1 believo them truc, man. 
Perth, Fife, and Angus, wi’ their horse, 
Stood motionless, and sume did worse , 
For though the redcoats went them cross, 
They did conspire for to admire 
Clans run and tire, left wings retire, 
While rights entire pursue, man. 
Huh! hey dum dirrum, &c. 


But Scotland has not much to say 
For such a fight as this is, 
Where baith did fight, buith ran away; 
And devil tke the miss tu, 
That ev'ry officer was not slain, 
That ran that day, and was not tain 
Lither flying to or from Dunblane. 
When Whig and Tory, in their tury, 
Btrove for glory, to uur sumiow, 
This sad story hush is. 
Huh! hey dum dirrum, &c. 


Wattle of Aherifl= utr. 


[Tris is Burns's version of the battle of Shoriff- 
muir, wh ch he contributed to Johnson’s Museum, 
and which, as will be seen, is founded on the pre- 
ecding.J 


O, cam’ ye here the fecht to shun, 
Or herd the sheep wi’ me, mau; 

Or was ye at the Shirra-muir, 
And did the battle ae, man ? 
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T saw the battle, sair and teuch, 
And reekin’ red ran mony a sheuch ; 
{ My heart, for fear, ga’e sough for sough, 
‘lo hear the thuds, and see the cluds, 
O’ clans frae wuds, in tartan duds, 
Wha glaum'd at kingdoms three, man. 


The red-coat lads, wi’ black cockades, 
To meet them were na slaw, man, 

They rush d, and push d, and bluid out-gush’d, 
And mony a bouk did fa’, man: 

The griat Argyle led on his files, 

1 wat they glanced twenty miles, 

They hough d the clans hike nine pin kvies; 

J hey hack'd and hash’d,while broadswords< lash'd, 

And through they dash’d, and hew d and smash d, 
Tall fy men died awa’, man. 


But had you seen the philabegs, 
And skyrin’ tartan trcws, man, 

When in the teeth they daur’d our VW hics 
And covenant true-blucs, man, 

Tn lines extended lang and lirge, 

When bayonets opposed the targe, 

And thousands hasten’d to the charge 

Wr Highland wrath, they frae the sheath 

Drew blades o’ death, till, out o’ breath, 
They fled like frighted doos, man. 


O how deal, Tam, can that be true? 
‘Lhe chase ,aed frae the north, man, 
I saw mysell, they did pursue 
The horsemen back to Forth, man, 
And at Dunblane, in my ain sighé, 
They took the brig wi’ a’ their might, 
And straight to Stirling wing’d their flight, 
But, cursed lot! the gates were shut, 
And mony a huntit pur red-coat 
i or fear amaist did swarf, man. 


Mv sister Kate cam’ up the gate, 
Wi crowdie unto me, man 
She swore she saw some rebels run 
Frae Perth unto Dundc, man 
Their left-hand general had nae skill, 
‘Lhe Angus lads had nae guid-will 
That day thcir net bours’ bluid to spi}, 
For fear, by foes, that they should lose 
Their cogs o’ brose, they scared at |} lows, 
And hameward fast did flee, man. 


They've lost some gallant gent men 
Amang the Highland clans, man, 
I fear my Lord Panmure is slain, 
Or in hig enemies’ hands, man, 


sf 
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Now wad ye sing this double flight, 
Some fcll for wrang, and some for right; 
And mony bade the world gude might, 
Say pell and mell, wi’ muskets’ knell, 
How Tones fell, and Whigs to hell 
Ficw aff in frighted bands, man. 


Ghe Mrpgate Wrig. 


[ArgxzanpeR Roparr —Arr, “ The Cameronian 
Rant '—The Drygate Brig is a small bridge in 
the north-east and most ancient district of the 
city of Glasgow, which over-arches tho far-famed 
Molendinar burn.) 


Laser Monday night, rt sax o'clock, 
Lo Mirian Gibb’s I went, man, 

To snuff, an’ crack, an’ toom thc cap, 
It was my hale intent, man 

So down I sat an’ pried the yill, 

Syne lucgit out my sneeshin mill, 

An’ too! a pinch wr’ right good will, 

O’ beggar s brown, (the best in town,) 

Then sent it roun’ about the room, 
To mc ilk ane a scent, man. 


The snccshin’ mill, the cap gaed round, 
The joke, the crach an a’, man, 

"Bout markcts, trade and daily news, 
To wear the time awa’, man, 

Ye never saw a bhither set, 

Q* queer auld fashion’d bodies met, 

kor fient a grain o pride nor pct, 

Nor cating care gat footing there, 

But friendship rare, aye found sincere, 
An hearts without a flaw, man. 


To cringing courticrs, kings may bl w, 
How rich they are an’ great, man, 
But kings could match na us at a’, 
W1' a’ thar regal state, man, 
For Mirran 8 swats, ene brisk and fell, 
An’ Turner s snuff, see sharp an’ sncil, 
Made 11k ane quite forget himeel’, 
Made young the auld, inflamed the cauld, 
And fired the saul wi projects bauld, 
That daur d the power o' fate, man, 


ry 


But what are a’ sic mighty schemes, 
When ance the spell is broke, man ? 
A set o maut-inspired whims, 
That end in perfect smoke, man. 
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An' what like some disaster keen, 

Can chase the glamc ur frae our cen, 

An’ bring us to oursel’s again ? 

As wa the fate o’ my auld pate, 

When that night late, I took the gate, 
As crouse as ony coch, man 


For, sad misluck! without my hat, 
I doiting cnm awa, min, 
An when I down the Dryg ute cin , 
The win began to blaw, min 
When I cam to the Drygite Brig 
The win’ blew aff my guid brown wi 
That whitld hke ony whihgig, 
As up it flew, out o my sicw, 
W hile [ stood glowrin , wacfu bluc, 
W1 wide extended jaw, man 


‘When I began to grape for t avni, 
Thrang poutrin wi my staff, min, 
I couptt owre a meikle stane, 
An akailed my pickle snuff in n 
My staff outo my hand did juny, 
An hit my snout a dreadfu thump 
‘Whilk raised a most confounded lump, 
But whar it flew, I ncver knew, 
Yet sar I rue this mark sae tlu , 
It leuks sat flecsome w uff, man 


O had you seen my waefu plight, 
Your mirtb had been but smu, min, 
An yet, a queerer antic sight, 
I trow ye new r saw, min 
I ve lived thir fifty years an mar, 
But solemnly 1 here dcel ire, 
1 ne er before met loss sae sur, 
My wig flew aff, I tint my staff, 
Z skail d my snuff, 1 puel d my lof, 
An’ brak my snout an a, min 


Now wad ye profit by my loss ? 
Then tak’ advice fra me, man, 
An’ ne er let common sense tak wing, 
On fumes o’ barley bree, man 
For drink can heeze a man sae high, 
As mak’ his head "maist touch the shy, 
But down he tumbles by an -by, 
Wi’ aic a thud, ’mang stunes an mud, 
That aft it’s guid, of dirt an’ bluid 
Be a’ he has to dra, man 


A 


a thas 


Pompep’s Ghost. 


(Wrirrrn by Jonn Lowe, author of “ Marv s 
Dram J 


} Rom perfict and unclouded day, 
Thom joys compl: te without allay, 
Irom joys complcts without allay, 
And from a spring without decay , 

I come by Cynthia s borrow d beams, 
Jo visit my Corncha s dr ams, 

And give them still sublimer themes 


J am the man you lov d before, 

Lhose streams have wash d away my gore, 
how streams have wash d away my gor, 
And Pompey he shall bleed no mor , 

Nor sh ul my vengeance be withstood, 
Nor un ittended ty a flood, 

Of Roman or F gyptinn blood 


Co sai himscf it shill pursue, 

His days shall troubled be and ftw, 
Ths days shall troubld be and few, 
And he shall fall by treason too 

He by a justice all divine, 

Shall fill a victim tu my shrine 

As I was his, ht shall be mine 


Woglin Wagtle. 
I, 


{Tux beautiful tune of “ Rostin Castle’ has 
been often erroneously ascribed to Oswald, a mua) 
cal composer who lived in the early part of thi 
list century But it ls to be found ma publica 
tion before his day—~M ‘C ibbon 8 Collection of Scota 
Tunes ~—where itis ealicd “ Ihc Hous: of Glams 
Lhe old words are supposed to be lost Lhe fol 
lowing appear in Herd 5 Collection, 1776, but by 
what author is not known J 


From Roslin castle a echoing walls 
Rc sound my shepherd s ardent calls, 
My Cobn bids me come away, 

And love demands I should obey 
His melting strain and tuneful lay, 
bo much the charms of love displuy, 
T yleld—nor longer can refrain 

To own my love, and bleas my swain 
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No longer can my heart conceal 

The painful pleasing fiame I feel, 

My soul retorts the am 1ous strain, 

And echocs back 1n love again, 

Where lurks my songster? from what grove 
Does Golin pc ur his notes of love ? 

O bring me tu the hippy bow r, 

Where niutual le ve may bliss secure 


Ye vocal hills that catch the song, 
Repeat ng, as it Mics dong, 

io Golin s ear my strain ccnvey, 
And sy, I haste to come away 

ke 7c hyrs oft th ut tin the pale 
Watt to my love thr soothing tal 
In whispcrs all my soul express 
And tcl, 1 haste his arms to bless 


lI 


[Weitrres ly Rienarp Iirwrr, who when 
very young, was engaged by the bhnd pct Dr 
Blacklock, us his guidc and amanucnss He wit 
sul sequently Tecame secretary to Lord Multon, 
and died 1794) He was ut nitive of Gumber 
Jin] j 


Twisintt tseason of th yer 

When 1] things gy and sweet 1 pear, 
‘oat Colin, with the morning ray, 
Aro and sung bh g rural J1y 
Of Nanni 8 ch wns the shcpherd sung 
Jhe hills and dius with Nannie rung 
‘While Roslin Castle heard the swain, 
And echoed back bis cheerful str un 


Awake sweet muse Thc treathmg sping 
With reyture warms woke ind sing! 
Awake antl Join the vocal thro: ,, 

And hail the mo ning with a song 

To Nannic raise the cheerful |: 5 

O, bid her hastc and come away 

In sweetest smiles herself adc rn 

And add new graces tu the n on! 


O look, my love! on every 4p) ¥ 

A fcuther d warbler tunes his lay, 
*Tis beauty fires the ravish d throng, 
And love inspires the melting song 
Then let the raptured notcs arise 
For beauty darts from Nanmie » eyes 
And love my rising bosom warms, 
And fills my soul wath sweet alarms 


| Castle 


=—=—-— 
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Oh, come, my Jove! Thy Colin s lay 

With raj ture calls O, come away 

Come, while the must this wreath shall twine 
Around that modest brow of thine 

O hither haste, and with thee bring 

That beauty blooming hke the spring, 

Those graces that divinely shine, 

And charm thus rayish d heart of mine | 


The ricomp nto ht. 


[Wrirrin ly Burns to the tune of “ Roslin 
It was afterwards set to music by his 
friend Allin Masterton, and called “ The t onnie 
banhs of Ayr “I had been for some time, 
says the poct, “ skulhing from covert to covert, 
under all the terrors of a jail, as some j1l advised 
peoyle had uncoupl.d the merciless pack of the 
law atny heels I had taken the last farewell of 
my few friends my chest was on the road to 
Cicenok and I had composed the last song I 
sh uld ever 1 ensure in Caledonia—‘ The gloomy 
night is gnthering fast, ~ when a lettcr from Dr 
Blacklock to a tricnd of mine overthrew all my 
schemes, by opening, new prospects to my ambi 
tion Profcssor Walker completes the skctch 
from materials 8 ipy hed by the Poct ‘ Hurns hod 
ktt Dr Iawries tamily after a visit which he 
expected to be the last, and on his way home hid 
to cross a wide stretch of solitary moor Tis mind 
was strongly affected by pirting for ever with a 
seene where he had tasted so much elegant and 
social y] isure, and dep cs%d by the contrasti.a 
gloom of hs prospects thc aspect of nature har 
monised with bis feelings, 1b was 1. lowenng and 
heavy evening mn the end of autumn The wind 
Was up and whistled through the rushes and Jong 
spear grasswhich bent before it The ch uds were 
driving across the s) y, and cold pelting showers 
it intervals alded discomfort of body and cbecr 
lcssncés of mind = Under these circumstances, and 
in this frame, Burns composed this poem =] 


Tur gloomy mght is gath ring fist, 

J oud roars the wild inconstant blast, 
Ycn murky cloud 1s foul with rain, 

T scc it driving o er the plain 

ihe hunter now has left the moor, 
The scatter d coveys meet secure, 
Whilc here I wander, prest with care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr 
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The autumn mourns her ripening corn 
By early winter s ravage torn , 

Across her placid azure sky 

She secs the scowling tempest fly 

Chill rins my blood to hear it rave, 

T think upon the stormy wave, 

Where many a danger I must dare, 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr 


'Tis not the surging billows roar, 

‘Tis not that fatal, deadly shore 

Though death In every shape appear, 

The wretched have no more to fear 

But round my heart the ties are bound, 
That heart transpierced with many a wound 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear, 

To leave the bonnie banks of Ayr 


Farewell, old Coila s hills and dales, 

Her heathy moors and winding vales 

The scene where wretched fancy roves 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves ! 

Farewell, my friends, farewell, my foes 
My peace with these, my love with those, 
The bursting tcars my heart declare, 

J arewell the bonnie banks of Ayr 


Hamte Gap. 


Ti s is a Cockney imitation of Scottish song, 
and wis popular in London about the muddle of 
the lastcentury Its given in Johnson s Museum, 
Vol I Burns says of it that “it 1s a tolerable 
Anglo Sc ttish production ' The compoar of 
the music was Mr Berg. the author of the words 
wunknown j 


As Jame Gay gang d blythe his way, 
Along the banks of Tweed 

A bonny lass, as ever was, 
Came tripping o er thc mead 

The hearty swain, untaught tu feign 
The buxom nymph survey d 

and full of glee, as lad could be, 
Ispake the pretty maid 


Dear laasy, tell, why by thinesell 
‘Lhou hast ly wand rest here ? 

diy ewes, she cry d, are straying wide, 
Can at tell me, laddy, where 2 


To town I ll hie, he made reply, 
Some melkle sport to see, 

But thou rt so sweet, so trim and nent, 
Il seek the ewes with thee 


Sho gae m her hand, nor made a stand, 
But hk d the youth s intent, 

O er hill and dale, o er plain and vale, 
Right merrily they went 

The birds sang swect the pair to grect 
And fiowers bloom d around 

And as they walk d, of love they talk d, 
And joys which lovers crown d 


And now the sun had rose to noon, 
(fhe zenith of h 8 pow r,) 

When to a shade their steps they mad, 
‘lo pass the mid day hour 

The bonny lad row d in his plaid, 
The lass who scorn d t frown 

She soon forgot the ewes she sought 
And he t» gang to t wn 


{Punyisirp bv Charles Wilson in his “ St 
Cecilia, or Harmonious Companion, 1779 The 
author of the words and composer of the air are 
both unknown } 


My laddie is gane far awa oer the plain, 

While in sorrow behind I am fore d to remain, 

Though blue bells and vi lets the hedges adorn, 

Though trees are in blossom, and sweet blows the 
thorn, 

No pleasure they give me, in vain they look gay 

There s nothing can please now, my Jockey saway, 

Forlorn I sit singing, and this is my strain, 

Haste, haste, my dear Jockcy, to me back again 


When Jads and thcir lasses are on the green met, 

They dance and they sing, they laugh and they 
chat, 

Contented and happy, with hearts full of glee, 

T can t without envy ther merriment see, 

Those pleasures offend me, my shepherds not 
there, 

No pleasures I relish that Jockey don t share 

it makes me to sigh, I from tears scarce refrain: 

~ wish my dear Jockey return d back again. 
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But hope shall sustain me, nor will 1 despair, a 


He promis d he would in a furtmght be here, 

On fond expectation my wishcs 1 1] feast, Ane Wegh pete 

Fo rikcve, my dear Jockey, te Jenny will haste wpe ea ele c alute. 
Then, farewell, cach care, and adieu, each vin 


sigh, [Br wna, while he admured the air ot “ Del tik 
Who Il then be so blest 0: sv Fappy asl, the wirs, thought the words of Tom D Untuy a 
IN sing on thc meadows, and altcr my strin poor imitation of Scottish go: gz, as indeed they 
W hon Jocky weturns to my arms back ag iu arc, and wicte the following stan7. tc thes ne 


tune, for Thomson s collection  Jhe hirome was 
Miss Philadelphia Macmurdov J 
= ‘ S1 uxp’atr thou or wah st thou, f net ere iture 2 
Jeletl ta’, the fers. | Rosy morn now hiftghs v 
Numi crng ikka bud which Nature 
| Watcrs wi the tears of joy 





[ frex fine old Scotch air that goes by this nirme Now through the le ufy wouds, 
will be found in Playford s collection of ‘cotch And ly the rn cking floods 
tuncs published in 1698 =The wor ls are su; posed = Wild Naturc s tenants frecly, glily sti. 
te le by Tom D Urfey. They ypear in th = hirst The Iintwhite in hs bewer 
e hticn of his “ Valls to Purge Melaucholy  ] Chants ocr the breithing towcr 
Th lavercck to the sky 
Dru tak’ the wars that hurried Dills fiom mc, Ascends wi’ sangs of Jov 
W ho to love me just had swoin While the sun and thou arisc, tot] 6 the das 
Ju + mide hin ¢ay ta'n sure to undo ne 
Wices nic he JI ne er return Pha] us gilding the brow vo mornn g, 
A thc usind loons abroad will fight him, 1) amshes 21k. darksom = shade 
li, fruin thousands ne er will run, Nature gladdening and adorning 
Jay ind myght 1 did invite hum, Such tu me my lovely maid 
Lo stay at home from sword and gun Vi hen absent frao my far, 
1 us d alluring graces, The murky shadcs o cire 
With muckle hind embraces, With starless gloom o ercast my sullen shy 
Now sighing, then crying, tc 11s drop ying fill, But when, an beauty a light, 
And hid he my soft arins | She meets my ravished aight 
Preierr a to war’s alarms, When through my very hut 
My love grown mad, ell for my bonnat lid Hur beuning glorics uart , 
J rarinimy ft 1 had gr nted all Tis then I wake to lift, to light, te yoy 
J wasn d and 1 patch'd, to mak me look provoh See 
ing, 
* nares that they told me would catch th men, 
Aud on my head a huge commode sat pc hing, J 4 larhs HOUUCY } 0) te 
Which n ide ne show as tall again, 
T ys ancw gown too I paid muckle money 
Which with golden flow ra did shine , [Tn1s was another song which B rv wrote to 
My love well might think me gay and bonry, the tunc of Del tak the wars ond ant to 
No ‘cots lass was e’er 80 finc. Lhomsons collection Jean I ovum, tle “las ¢ 
My petticoat I spotted, wi the lint-white locks,” was the sulyect of thi 
liinge too with thread 1 knotted, song 3 
Lace shoes, and allk hose, garter full over knee , 
But oh' the fatal thought, Manx yonder pomp of costly fash'on 
To Billy thest are nought, hound the wealthy, titled bridc 
Who rode to town, and rified with dragoons, But when comp: red with real passion, 


Poor is all that princely pide. 


\+ hen he, silly loon, might have plunder d nic y 
M 


5 


a 





which belongs to an older song, by Sir Joun O1 ERK 
of Pennycuick, Bart., for nearly fifty years one of 
the Barons of Exchequer in Scotland. Sir John 
was much versed in antiquities, and otherwise 
accomplished. He died in 1755. John Clerk of 
Eldin, the author of the work on Naval Tactics, 
was his son, and he was consequently grandfather 
of the late eccentric Lord Eldin The song first 
appeared In ‘‘ The Charmer,” Edinburgh, 1751, 
Vol II., but without the last verse, which was 
afterwards added by the author } 


Mzrry may the maid be 
That marries the miler, 
For foul day and fair day 
He's aye bringing till her, 
Has aye a penny in his purse 
For dinner and for supper, 
And gin she please, a good fat checse, 
And lumps of yellow butter. 


‘When Jamie first did woo me, 
I spier'd w hat was his calling, 
Fair maid, says he, O come and see, 
Ye're welcome to my dwelling 


ff 


y orp ; .~' * 
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What are the showy treasures ? & Though I was shy, yet I cou’d spy 
What are the nouy pliasurcs ? The truth of what he told me, 
‘The gay gaudy glare of vanity aud art And that his house was warm and couth, \ 
The polish d jewel s blaze And room in :t to hold me. 
May draw the wond ning gaze, 
And courtly grandeur bright Behind the door a bag of meal, 
The fancy may delight, And in the kist was plenty 
But nover, never can come ncar the hvart Of good hard cakes his mither bakes, # 
And bannocks were na scanty, 
But did you see my dearest Chloris A good fat sow, a sleeky cow 
In simplicity’s array , Was standin’ in the byre, 
Lovely as yonder sweet opening flower is, Whilst lazy pouss with mealy mou ¢ = 
Shrinking from the gaze of day? ‘Was playing at the fire 
O then, the heart alarming, 
And all resistless charming, Good signs are these, my muther sys, , 
In love's delightful fettcrs she chains the wiJling And bids me tak the miller, 
soul! For foul day and fair day 
Ambition would disown He’s aye bringing till her ; 
The wo1ld's imperial crown, For meal] and malt she does na want, ¢ 
Even Avarice would deny Nor ony thing that a dainty, 
Iiis worshipp d deity, And now and then a keckling hen 
And feel through ev'ry vcin Love s rapturcs roll To lay her oggs 1n plenty. ¢ 
In winter when the wind and rain 
pS Blaws o cr the house and byre, 
He sits beside a clean hearth stane 
Ghe GH lle. Before a rousing fire, a 
With nut brown ale hc tells his tak, 
{Warrrrn, with the exception of the first stanza, Which rows him o er tu nappy Be 


Who d be a king—a petty thing, 
‘When a miller lives so happy ? 


ae 


The Dusty Miller. 


4 


{A rraGMENt of an old song givenin Johnsons =} 
Museum, Part 11 1788 The air is old, and wus 
formerly played as a dancing tune : 


Hey, the dusty miller, i 
And his dusty coat! 
He will win a shilling, ‘ 
Lre he spend a groat re 
Dusty was the cont, “ar 
Dusty waa the colour, Peg 
Dusty was the kiss, 
‘Lhat I gat frae the miller! eve 
i 
Hey, the dusty miller, K, ; 
And his dusty sack! py. 
Leczc me on the calling 
Fills tho dusty peck, eit 
‘ 
4 


MRO, eo CBRNE 


~ 
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] 


Ay Hiddle and re. 


[famea Barranitne —krom “The Gaber 
lunzi s Wallet ] 


© varurE is bonnie and blythsome to see, 

Wi the gowd on her brow, an the light in here e 
An swett is her summer sang rcilin in glee, 
Asit thrills the hcart stringso my fiddleandme 


When thc young morning blinks through amans, 
the black el ids, 
An thes uthland t reeze rustics out through the 
green wuds, 
The lark in the lift, and the merl cn the tree, 
Baith strihe the kcy note te my fiddle an me 


When amang the crisp heather upon the hill 1 le, 
Mine ce fu o 1apture, my soul fu o pride 

The wee he ither intie an wild hinny bee 

A join in the strain wi my fiddle an me 


When daunderin ate en doun the darh dowie dclis, 

Jochecer the wee gow ans, an charn the wee t ellsu— 
The swect purling rill wimples doun to the 5 a, 
Dancing hghtt the notes o my fiddle an me 


At ‘urn or at woddin , at tryst or at fair, 

Lhert 3 nae saul telt music unless we be there 
Wi as}ark in my heart, an a drap in my ¢e, 
Thc vera fluor loups to my fiddle an me 


F en now when the ecauld drift sweeps ower tho 

bleak hill, 

An mony stout hearts sink bencath the fell chill, 
Whit keeps my purr callant alive cn my In ¢ 
But twa three blythe staves frac my fiddle aud 

me 


My fiddle s my life spring, my fiddle s mya, 
She clings to me close when a else aro awa 
Time may force friends to part, he may wyle 
faca to gree, 


it fa, cd 
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Lills the dusty peck, 
Brings the dusty siller 
I wad gie my contic Muchtertool. 
for the dusty millcr 


(Wauitren by Arex Whirson of Pmaley, the 
author of ‘‘Watty and Meg, and the great 
ornithologist of America This wis a youthful 
production of Wilson s, and seems to have becn? 
occasioned by certam inhospitable trcatment 
which he had received at Auchtertool, a small =! 
village in Fifeshire while travelling the country 
asa pedilar His experience of the futigues of 2 
pedlar a life, and of the indigmities to which 1t was 
occasionally exposed, was only fitting him all the 
better for his afterwards glorious career—whcn he 
had to travel through 1mmeasurable tracts of the 
woods of America, in search of his favourite birds, 
and sultyect himscif to the unsympathismg rude 
ness of the early scttlers there, who could not 
comprehend the entbusiasm, or be brought to 4 
pitroniz. the exertions, of the young naturalist 
The s ng is marked, in the volume of his pocms 

| published at Paisicy in 1790, to the tune of “‘ One ¢ 
bottle more J 


| From tho village of Lesly with a hert full of glee, 
And my pack on my shoulders, I rambled out frec, 
Resolved that same evening as I una was tull 
To lodge ten miles distant, in old Auchte rtc ol 


Through many a lone cottage and farm house [ 
stecr d, 

Took their money, and off with mv budget I sheer 1, 

The row I explored out, without form or rulc, 

Still asking the nearest to old Auchtertool 


A clown I accosted, mquinng the road, 

He stared like an idiot, then roard out, “ Gude | 
Gd} 

Gin ye re ga n there for quarters, ye re aurely a fcol, * 

for there 8 nought but sturvation in auld Auch 5 \ 


tertoc] t Pol 
t x, 
Unminding his nonsense, my march I pursued, * _ 
Till I came toa hill top, wherejoyfullvewd “ ‘ 
Surrounded with mountains, and many a white 
pool, 3 
The small smoky village of old Auchtertool. t 


At length I arrived at the edge of the town 

As Pha bus behind a hgh mountain went down’! 
‘The clouds gather d dreary and weather blew foul ~ 
And I hugg d myself safe now in old Auchtertool 


De th only can part my auld fiddle an mv. Y Y 
‘A 
ae 


ivr 
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An inn I mquired out a lodging desired, dA The terrible frown ho can form, 

But the Landlady s pertness seem d instantly fired, | T ook dismally holy hereafter, 

For she saucy replicd, as she sat carding wool Then screw uy his face to a storm, 

“TI necr kept si lodgers in auld Aucht rtoc! | That mgh bursts the beholder with laughter, 

And makcs every mortal his fnend 

With scorn I soon left her to hve on her pnde 

But, asking was told, there wus none else beside, 

} xeept an «id Weaver, who now kept a school, | 

And these were the whole that were in Auchtcr 
tool 


That little stout fellow im green 
Ots rve how accomphsb d and tight he 5 
G od humoui sits full in hemi n 
Aad mhth hsetcrnal dculght 18 
When through the wild hornpipe he swee + 
We starc as we never had secn him, 
So n mt ly he capers and leay s, 
\ uw uld swear that some devil was in hm, 
Jc flourish his heels 30 ¢ xpert 





To hw mansion I scamper d, and rapt at the door, 
He op d, t ut 28 s¢ on as I dared to mmplore, 

He shut it hke thunde: and utter d a howl 

That rung thro each corner of old Auchte: tool 


fc handmg the glasa to his friend, 
Young Jamie, polite and endeamng 
To please he 18 ever inclined, 
Though sometimes harassing)y jeer ny, 
So sweetly 1 sonnet he smgs 


Deprived of all shelter, through darkness I trod, eae am a jee een ibe 


Ti Ieamet arwnd old he use ly the road, 
Here the night f will spen 1, ind, anapiat d by the owl], A a ae — see oe 
1 Il send up some prayers for old Auchtertool pene aa id 


Provoked n w to furs, the Domine I curst 

And offs d to cudgel the wretch if he dusst 

But thc door he fast bolted, tho Boreas blew cool, 
And left me all friondJess in old Auchtertool 


An 1 there sits the € enitus of sons, 


oo W hese mus ¢ so nolly can war us, 
on Ihe fife now .rousingly strong, 
al )e Ch Tour. Ncw wahing the viol to charm us 


ket sometames he s mournfully n ute 
And though we implore while wer alle, 
(Bx Arex Wrreon of Pasiey Tune, “ Poor lic frowning refuses the flute, 


Tiune —We give this as conveying an mtcrest 
ug shetch of Wilaons acquaintances while he aareebe nine ee 
ww the poor weaver and pudlar ‘The dcseripticn 
ot himself in the last verse but onc, where he With g¢ Iden locks loose to the wind 
mentions the want of ambitin as his worst Hi re sits a swam, kind ind free he wt 1, 
misery, shows how little he hnew of himself until Tc «very once scionce inclined, 
he had a great obyect to contend for ] Hy every amusement diverted 
; 11 lus phy painting and song, 
( me fill up the bow! my brav toys Alternat ly gain his affiction, 


And round let us circle the treasure, | But his bles 18 to stcre up a throng 
liuzzi! my good fellows, rejoice! Of insects and worms for dissect on 
For here 1s a fountain of pleasure Of numberless s17¢s and kind» 

And while the big bumper doth pass, 
Old Bacchus shall never confound me 
T ll drink, and, between every glass, 
J oud roar of the wits that surrc und me, | 


Hore Wilson and Poverty st, 
Pcryctually boxing tozether, 
Till beat by gcod liquor she flite, 
An} Icaves him as hght as a feather 
Fiom two n ost unfortunate views 
Proceeds his inconstant condition , 
H a jovs are the smiles of the muse 
And his misery the want of ambition, 


And I ring their cach talent to view 


A hum? us ycung son of the muss, 


| 
Imjrmis Here sits by my slde, | 
Who lord 0 er our passions can ride, | 


And wind them whercver he chus 8 y Lo climb to tho notice of fools 
*% ay 


SCOLIL3IH 
& 


But 1.0und with the liquor, my boys ! 
Lis tolly to languish rc pming 

To swell up the tade of ow joys, 

This trimn er was sunt us sv shining 
Since blockheads and asscs grow rich, 

And modesty n ur leis the wearcr, 
If Ment must cower in the ditch, 

May she stall hue + bumper to cheer her, 

And raise her poo: head to the wl ics 





Wl lo’e thee, Ante. 


[2 nom a collection of Poems published in 1536, 
entitled “‘The Sea Nymphs Wake, and other 
Poems by Rosprxr Hamir ion M: hamilton 
is now resident in New 1 ork, ani editor th tre of 
a popular monthly miscellany, uled § Lhe Ludhes 
Companion Jj 








irr loe thee, Annie, while the dew 
in sillur bells hings on the tiee 
Or whule the burnie 8 waves o bluo 
Rin wimylin to the rowin sea 
I ll loe thee while the gowan nuld 
Its crimson fringe spreads on the Ici, 
Wihile bicoms the heather in the wild— 
Uh! Annie, 7 ll be truc to thee 





Z il lo e thee while the lintic sings 
flis sang o love on whinny bree, 
1 ll loe the while tho crystal springs 
Glint in the gowdcn gleams olay 
1 1 loe thee while there 6 hcht aboon, 
And stars tu stud the bicast o shy 
Ill loc theo tal] lic 8 day is dont, 
And bicss thee wi my latcst sigh 


A 





sNy HMammn. 


{118 8 ng, to the tune of “ Contentcd wi Little 
and cuntie wi mailr, Cr, as it was nure ancicutly 
culled, “Lumps o puddin, 18 hore printed for 
the first tame ] 


re 


I: K ane now-a days brags awa’ "bout his dear, 

And praises her ripe lips and bright ecn sue char, 
But ncither the 1:pe lip nor bonnie blue ce 

Cun compare wi the blink o my mammy to me y 
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At uarnin hcr bosom I hiya the night, 

Wiicn ther, neither bo gles nur ghaists eculd ne 
friht, 

When yumirin, she hush d me to slecp on her 
huee 

QO whae er in comp ire Wi my Mammy to me ? 


ku eft mh rtace I hae lookhd up fu tun, 

While fondly she clas} d me and ecroond pout 
auld stra n, 

And afte n the saut teu wad start to my ¢ e 

They were w vesumc, the sangso my iumimy to 
mic 


QO yes Lhac grat for the twa Lonme we ins 

Fic wee 1obing cover d wi leaves wi aie pans 

And still, bhe a sunbean that ghntsoer th «1 

Ihe auld sags o my many return back te me 

W hen sic] negs ocrcam me, sh watehd lite ond 
aur, 

If¢p nd my dull ec, I aye saw her there 

When roses my pale checks o erspread, blythe was 
she— 

O' whaecr was sae hind us my mammry to me ? 


Lang lang I 11 remember the days that are g we, 
sin ¢ first Tcoult hsp mam und toddle my f ne 
The ugh sur I be t esd upon lif g troubled s 2 
Let my heart will aye cling wi affection to tae 
Wash 


Hr Peggy's drace. 


[Wrrirkv ty Burns in 1787, for Johnsor s 
Museum, but not brought out there till the last 
volume Mr Gorge Thomson meeitcd it wp the 
dd vol of the Ist edition of his collection, chang 
ing the name “Peggy to that of ‘Mary, and 
directing the song to be sung to the tune of “ The 
Lwie wi the crooked horn ’ The he.ome of the 
song Was Miss Mar,uret Chalmeis, young: st 
daughte: of James Chalmers, Esq of Fingland, 
und one of the pocts m st conhdential temale 
corrspondents she marricl, in Dee 1788, Lewis 
Hay, keg 1 dinburgh, and afttrwards long nauded 
in the south of Lrance j 





My Peggy s face, my Peggy's form, 
The frost of hermit age nught warm, 
My Pcggy 5 worth, my Peggy s mind, 
Migat ch rm the first of human kind. 


be i 
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” 1 love my Peggy s angel arr, & ’ 
‘ Her face so truly heav nly sar, Ader Ate O bonnte Ann. 
% Hr nat ve grace so void of art, 
But I adore my Peay 3 heart (Weirrry by Burns in 1788 for Johnsons 
Museum, in compliment to Ann Mastirton 
The lily s hue, the rose 8 dye, (afterwards Mrs Derbishire, London,) daughter of 
* The kindling lustre of an cye the poet 8 friend, Allan Masterton, who compore | 
™ Wh _ but owns their magic sway | the tune Masterton was a teacher of writ ng 
’ Who but knoys they all det ay and aiuthmetic m Ldinburgh, who poasesad a 
The tender thnill, the pitying tear, grcat taste for music, which he cultivated as an 
The gen rous purpose, nol ly dc ar, amat urcn the violin He was comp sc: of seve 
The gentle look, that rage disarms— ral other tunes tcr Burns 8 words and among the 
1 hcsc are all rmmortal charms rst cfthc tincto ‘ Wille brew dayeko maut 
us In the latter song he also figures as one of the 
heroes ] 
a —e 
bck 41 gallants bught I rede ye mght, r 
Bewor « b nme Ann 
fam 9 Hicr con cly fice sane fi o grace, 
sttathallan % Lament, ¥ our heart sh will trepin 
licr een sae bright hike stars by night 
Ter skin ws Liki the swan 
{Tus Lament written by Burns for Johnson s Sae jimply laced her genty waist 
Museum, is supposed t» express the feelings of That sweetly ye might span ’ 
James Drummond, Viscount of Strathallan, who ¥ 
escaped to Irance after the battle of Culloden, Youth grace, and love attendant movi 4 
whurt his father wasslain ‘‘ hear, says Burns An 1 pleasure leads the van 
¢ * 18 the composition of one of the worthicst and In 1 their charms and conquering anns 
best hearted men living—<A llan Masterton, schoc! ih y wait on bonnie Ann 
4 Manater an Ldinburgh As he and I were both The cay tive bands may chain the hands, 
sprouts of jacobitism, we agreed to dediate the But love enslaves the man, 
words and air to that cause To tell the matter Ye giulants braw, I nde yea, 
«i fact, except when my pissions were heatcd hy Beware o bunnic Ann 
son accidental cause, my jacobitism was mertly 
by wiy of utve la bagatelle — 
4 
Tuickesr night, oexhang my dwelling © Cherub Conte f. \ 
r Howling tempests, 0 er mc rave 
} ‘Lurbid torrents, wintry swelling [Tx following is an early production of Tnoaas 
ptill surround my lonely cave (aminxtt author of the ‘Pleasures of IL pe 
Crystal streamlets, gently flowing, laut 1s not included in any collected edition ot his 
4 Busy haunts of base mankind, w rks that we know of 1t is aduptea to the Insh 
‘Western breezes, softly blowing, arcalicd ‘Coolun Jj 
ie burt not my distracted mind % 
© Cuxrt bs Content! at thy moss cover d shrinc ~ 
In the cause of right engaged, I woul 1 all the gay hopes of my bosom resign,~— 
a ‘Wrongs injurious to redress, I would part with amt iti n thy votary to be 
A \lonour s war we strongly waged, And brcathe not a vow but to frendship and thee 
4 But the heavens denicd success 4 
fyi Ruin s wheel has driven o er us, But thy preecnce appears from my pursuit to fly, 
4 4 Not a hope that dare attend, Like the gold colour d cloud on the verge of the sky a 
os The wide world 18 all before us— No lustre that hangs on the green willow tree ’ 
¥ But a world without a friend % Is so shut as the smile of thy favour to n e@ z 
y 7 -_ 1 
/ i. iy IP eer 
ng YO Me eats o« sd ‘ 4 Sar Ss, 
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In the pulse of my heart I have nourish d a care, AS O! gin 1 were where Gadie rings 
Jhat forbids me thy sweet inspiration to share, Where G ide ring—where Gadie rins, 
The noon of my youth slow departing I sc , O gin 1 were where Gadie ring 
But 1ta years ag thcy pass bring no tidings of thee By the foot vu Bennachit 
© Cherub Content! at thy moss cover d shrine, ——— 
' 2 would offir my vows, 1f Matilda were mine : 
Could I call her my own whom enraptur d I see, 9 9 
1 would breathe not a vow but to friendship and Ghou tt BAT alte UW. 
thee 


[Joun Imran ] 


‘nov rt sar alter d now, May, 
r Thc u rt sair ultcr d now, 
at pere Chadte ring. ibe rose 18 wither d frac thy chech 
The wrinkle s on thy brow 


{irom ‘ Poems and Songs by Jonn IMian, Ani grey hath grown the Iccks 0 3 t 
Tondon 1841, 12mo —Gadie 1s a rivulct, and Su shining wont to be, 
ic nnachic a mountain, in Aberdeenshire ] Tl ualterd sair,—but, Mas, thourt v t 


The May o yore to mc 
O! ain I were where Gade rins, 


Where Gad e rins—where Gadie ring, Lhy voice is fhint and low, May, 
Q gin I were where Gadie rina, That aft in former time 
By the foot o Bennachie Hath woke the wild bird s envious ch int, 
The echo s amorous chime 
* Jve roam d by Twecd—I ve roam d ty 1 ty ‘hy ee hath lost its¢ uly hght, 
» 4y Lorder Nith and highland Spey, My star in ither years, 
But dearer fur to me than they, That aye hath beam d sae hindly bright, 
The bruso Lennachie Lo me through smules and tears 
+ ‘When bla le and blossoms sprout in spring, Jora the signs that show, Mav 
Ani tid the burdies wag the wing Phe gloamin ov our day, 
dhvy blithely | ob, and soar, and sing, 1 loed thee young—TI lo e thee y t, 
Bv the foot o Lennachic My ain auld wifie, May 
Nae dearcr hope hac 1 than this, 
When simmer cleeds the varied scene, Beyond the day we die, 
‘W1 heht o gowd and leaves o green, ‘hy charms shall bloom agua to bic 
J iuin wad be where aft 1 ve been, My halidome on hc 


At the foot o Bennachie 





When autumn a y llow sheaf 1s shorn 
And barn yards stored wi stooks 0 corn, | 4 
I's blythe to toom the clyack horn, Sy ALE thee inee] 
At the foot o Bennachie 
[Joun Ivsan J 
‘When winter winds blaw sharp and shnill, 


O er icy burn and sheeted hull, 1 ark thee weel, my bonnie lass, 
‘Lhe ingle neuk 18 gleesome still, Fare thee wee], my ain lassie! 
At the foot of Bennachie Mome a day maun come and pass, 
} Lre we shall meet again, lassie! 
Though few to welcome me remain, Mom a chance and monie a change, 
« Though a I loved be dead and gane, J re that lang day we Il see, lassie ' 
I] back, though I should hve alane, Lut where er my feet may range, 


| 
7 ‘Lo the foot of Bennachie ¥ My heart shall te with thee, lassie! 


Pood 


~ .¢ & fy 
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Fair may bloom my future bowcr, 
On some far Indian isle, lassie ' 
Rich and rare ite fruit and Hower, 
My wearie hours may wile lisse! 
But the burn and hazel brae, 
Where we sae aft hae met, Ji »¢ 
I for ever may foregae, 
But never can forget, lassie! 


— 


W hate er betide—where er betal 

My lot mid strangers cast 1 syst 
Joy may cone but never make 

The present like the past, 11ss « 
Fare thee weel! the future will 

Through peril toil, and pain, }1s5 ¢ 
Bring me bck, to find thee still 

In faithful love my ain lass ¢ ! 


Cile’be Drunk to them. 


[Joun Imi au J 


Wr ve drunk to them thats here abc ut, 
We ve drunk to them thats fur aw 
B at fill aguin, thcre s ane, nae doul t, 
We yet could drink abune them a, 
Wha drinks—and deep—fair be his fi, 
On him that winna, meikle shame, 
As round and round the cup we ca, 
A health to her—we necdna name 


1 pie you joy, wha hae found grace 
Wi ane thats comcly, kind, and tru 
J feel for you—I ken the case— 
Whom some fair thicfo hearts gars r 
Tnough nocht you say, and swear, an! ¢, 
Can wauk in her s the tender flame, 
\ et we re forgiving when we re fou— 
Here a health to her—whate er her n nic! 


O' weane fa the womankind, 
They ve becn, sin first the warld |x gun, 
O winning mien—and wayward mn ind, 
The blessing or the bane o man, 
Yet after a’, do what we can, 
‘The bonnie dears we canna blame , 
Fae a benison gae wi our ban, 
And the wish that some would bear our name! ¥ 
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Aull Advwm led a wearie life 
Till Lye, in kden s bonnie bowess, 
Was made the first o mens gudew e— 
The fairest o the garden s flowers 
Lhough dearly bought, the social hous 
Wi) dool and death—w: sin and shame —— 
We think them cheap when pasa we ours 
W1 her we ll drink—but daurua name 


The waukrife cock fu loudly cras 
Lhe ncrry ncrn begs to thal 

And troth its time to wear our wis 
When folk begin to hap and wing 

W hate er we thol, whate er we think, 
Ix this we !] do and say the same 

Wo 1! brim the bowl ind decp we Il drin 
A health to her—that each ec uld name 


Mp Sin Ga" fe. 


[From “ The Edinburgh Literary Gazctte 


11 1830 —Arxx I] atne of Brichir J 


1 wapwa gie my ain wift 
Tor ony wile 1 see 

I widna gie my ain wifc 
lor ony wife I see 

A bonuier yct I ve never sc n 
A better uinna be ~ 

T wadna gie my ain wife 
J or ony wife I sce 


O couthie 18 my ingle cheek, 
An cheerie 1s my Jean 
I neve see her angry look, 
Nor hear her w ord on ane 
bhe s gude wil a the ncebours rut , 
An ayo gude wi t (— 
I wadna ge my nin wife 
For ony wife I sco! 


An 0 her looks ane kindlie, 
They melt iny heart outri.! t 
When ocr the baby at hertr ist 
She hangs wy’ fond delight 
She looks intull its bonnie fac, 

An syne looks to me— 
I wadna gic my ain wife 
for ony wift I see 


ar 
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But be we clad in braid clath« t 
Or hime spun hoddcn grey 


~~ 


. 


a 


(Jorn Daur arr 
‘Su uts, obstry athe author in anote to this song 
* peum to have the fute of prophits —but litt! or no 
honour in their own country St Andrews Ll) y 
is much observ dty Scotamen out of their own 1 und 
~—and particularly 60 in London and in Americ. 
The principal fistival of thit meuunt and excel 
lent Corp rition, the scottish Hox tas, m the 
metropolis 1s hcld on this day, anu ww gencrally 
well attcnded Ly Scotsmcn, and the tencvolent 
natives of othtr«¢ ountries A worthy Alderm wm, 
wall known tor hs strict uttention to his macist 
nol dutics, afew years ago, when he was Lird 
Mayor prosidcd in the abs nce of the late Duhc of 
Cordon, and yaid a compliment to his country 
men, Whos. namcs wero m the bouk of sul sumb rs 
to this charity, by terming the printed luta go } 
scotch Directory—nat least he ill t, all Seotsm n 
worth inquiring for were 1ecordedanit «Th lit 
verse of this sung alludes to the festival of thit 
body and the objects ccntemplated Ly thur ni 
tron Ul and convivial mectings =] 


Uixes health and hulto€ h 
Wo oub arthe Nealwm rane 
Dilythe tc they «—the firawa, 
Aud hapy ser? Ik at hamc 
Anispcuc we g wlor but ict, 
Qar drmk be what it miy 
J t scot rejoice wi br ther sect 
Upen St Anirews diy 
Where ce: we live, white er our! ¢ 
dtill will I plead and pray 
That Seot rey wi brither Scot 
Lyon St Andrew s Diy 


1lt(o oo. 


Sore aeeh the Fdens o the east 
snc C arth isles explorr— 

Th tcrests of the “far off west, 
And Atmc 8 savage shore 

“till charms of native speech ani sy t 
An 1 native springs for ave, 

W I band hke brithers Scot with “c 
Lyon St Andrew g diy 

Where er we live, & 


Some that have won an honour 11 1 
Some that have guther d gear, 
And others a unknown to fame 
Or fortune may bo here, 


* 
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Tune, “The Milkro Dron — 
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yAy <* aed ehE Ye 
+S ce ‘ a ay, et bt ase are 


Ict scot rejeice wi brither Sect 
T pon St Andrew gs diy 
Where cr we live, Ac 


Have we not cause to crack fu cr 
When this dear day r tarns 

}) ar to the land of R bert bru ¢ 
Lhe land of Robert Burns 

Wha better rawed the patriot bry! 
And pour d the patriot 1 v 

Than prince and pcasantcfth | | 
That loves st Androws Ty 

Where cr we hve, dec 


Ihe better day the tctter dad 
The sayinzs auld J trow, 
Those of our naticn h te in nec { 
Be they remembcr d now 
L uh inite on high is treasure ster} 
We here to yvortith piv 
Twill crown our cup— twill bless rt 
Upon St Andrew s day 
Where cr we live, whitcer our! t 
Stall will £ plead an pr iy 
Lhat Sect rejoice Wot ith rset 
Upon St Andriows is 


whe gun )ud elippes. 


[0 .,ip Virpir —From ‘ The Fdrtith 
IT trary Gazctte, vol If 1830 ] 


Tur sun had slipped ayont the hill 
The darg was done m barn in 1 vre 
The carle himscl , come hame frac thc mill, 
Was luntin his cutty before the fie 
The lads and lasses had just sitt n down, 
The hearth wis sweey it fu canty an cleu, 
When the cadgu lairio Wondlestracte vn 
Cam 1n for till hau 1 his Hallowe en 


Ihe gudewife beck 1 the carle boo 1 
In owre to the deaa the laird gued he, 
The swankies a, they glowr d like wud, 
The lasses leugh i their sleeves anc slee 
An sweet wee Lihas was unco fcar d, 
Tho she blumed hike a rc se in a garden green 
An sair she blush d when she saw the laird 
Come there tor till hiud his Hallowe cn! 
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© Now haud ve merry, quo Windlestrietown, & 
I downa come here your sport to spill,— 

« 4 Rax down the nits, ye unco hke loon, 

1 or though I am auld, I am gleesome stull 


5 »? An Lilas, my pet, to burn wi me, 
ye winna be sweer, right weel I ween, 
hel ( However it gangs my fate I ll dree 
we” ‘ance herc Lam haudin my Hallow: en 
‘ 
4 Lhe pawky auld wife, at the chunly cheek, 
{ P Took courage an spak , as a mither should do 
%% © Noo haud up yere head my dochtcr meek,— 


A Jaird comesna here ilk night to woo! 
n He Il mak you a lady, and that mght soon, 
{1 dreamt it twice owre, Im sure yestran — 
* Alargain bet quo Windlestraetown,— 
It g luel y to bouk on Hallowe en! 


* Ill stick by the mits, for better for waur,— 
~ Will ye do the 1 ke my bonny May ? 
\ sall shine at my boar 1 like the gloamin star, 
A4n gowlin gowpins yes hae for aye! — 
Ihc nits are cannilie laid on the ingle, 
Wel weel are they tented wi anxious e’en 
An 1 sweetlie in ase thcgither they mingle 
\ o lloas d for aye be this Hallowe en! 


I netiber gat. 


«  Tlroxw“ Phe Ldinburgh Titerary Gazette, vol 
I} 1830 —Aur, “ Laird o Cockpen J 


I nFiruxer gut plenishing, sillar nor land, 

Wi the bonny wee lassie that ga e me her hand, 
But 1 gat a kind heart, and lovely black e ¢, 

And that was worth manors and mailings to me 


4 I might had a wife wi a boarding school air, 
Bedizen d wi trinkets and pcarlins sae rare 
A weel stockit purse, and a lang pedigree — 
2 + But these without truc love, wad ne er suited me 
Rs 
(ommend me to Jeanie, there s grace 1n her aur, | 
And purity reigns 1n her bosom sae fair 
The tones of her voice and the blink of her ee, 
And her smile sae bewitching are treasure to me | 


™, ‘When absent frae her, how my bliss is impair d, 
‘ho Idime wi the leddies, and drink wi the laird 
But to meet her again, and hersweet bairnies threc, 
f Is worth mailings, and manors, and kingdoms to 
} me 
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Donald of Dundee. 


Youne Donald is the blythest lad 
That e er made love to me, 

‘Whene er hes by my hcart 1s glad, 
He seems o gay and free 

Then on hig pipe he plays so sweet, 

And in his plaid he looks so ne it 

It cheers my heart at eve to mect 
Young Donald of Dundce 


Whene cr I gang to yonder grovc 
\ oung bandy follows me, 

And fun he wants to be my love, 
But oh! it canna be 

Though mither frets both ran late 

For me to wed th 8 youth I hate 

‘Lhere s none need hoye to gain young k ite 
But Donald of Dundee 


‘When last we rang d the banks of Tay 
The ring he shcw d to mc, 

And bade me name the bridal day 
Then happy wou d he be 

I ken the youth will aye prove kin } 

Nae marr my mither wil I min 1 

Mess John to me shall quickly bind 
‘Young Donald of Dundee 


Che Lags o’ ela. 


[Sir Arrx Boswarst, Bart ] 


“An Mary, sweetest maid fare well! 
My hopes are Hown for as to wreck 

Henv n guard you, love, and heal your heart, 
Though mine, alas, alas' maun treak — 


* Dearest lad, what ills betide > 
1s Willie to his love untrue ? 
Lngag d the morn t > be his bride, 
Ah! hae ye, hae yo taen the rue? 


“Ye canna wear a ragged gown, 
Or beggar wed, wi nought ava 

My hye are drown d, my house is down 
My last sheep lies aneath the snaw -« 
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“Tell na me o storm or flood, 

Or shecp a smoor d ayont the hill, 
Jor Willie s suke, I Willie lo ed, 

Though poo, ye are my Willie still — 


““Ye canna tho e the wind or rain, 
Or wander, friendless, fir frae hame 
Cheer, «heer your heart, somc othe swain 
Will soon blot out lost Wilhes name ~ 


*©Tll tak my bundle in my hand 

An wipe the dew-drop frac my ee, 
111 wander wi ve ower the land 

Ill venture wi ye ower the sea — 


** korgie me, love ‘twas all a snare 
My flocks art safe we needna part 

1d forfeit them, and ten times marr, 
To clwp thee, Mary, to my heart 


* Tow could ye wi my feclings sport, 
Or doubt a heart sane warm and tiue ? 
1 maist could wish ye mischief for f, 
But canna wish ought ul to you 


Ube {HAaid's Memonstrance. 


{lic sas CAMPBEIL J} 


NFvER wedding ever woomg, 

Still a love torn heart pursuing 

Re ud you not the wrongs you 16 doing, 
In my check 8 pale hue ? 

All my lite with sorrow strewing, 
Wed—or ce iste to woo 


Rivals banish d, bosoms plighted, 

Still our djs are disunited, 

Now the lamp of hope 1s hghta, 
Now hilf quench d appears 

Damp d and wavering, and benightcd, 
Midst my sighs and tears 


Charms you call your dearest blessing, 
Lips that thrill at your caressing, 
yes a mutual soul confeasing, 
oon you 1] make them grow 
Dim, and worthless your possessing, 
Not with age but woe 
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Caste life's glad moments. 


(Tnrs popular song is sa 1 to be 2 translation 


from the ( erman, by Sin Al ExASNDER Boswe! 


¥ 
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Bart of Auchmleck, author of “‘ Jennys Baw- 
bee &e } 


Tasrr life s glad moments 

W hist the wasting taper glows 
Pluck, ere it withers, 

‘Lhe quickly fading rose 


Man blindly follows grief and care 
He seeks for thorns, and finds his share, 
Whilst violets to the passing air 
Unhecded shed their blosson s 
Taste hfe s, &e 


When tim rous nature veils her forin, 
And rolling thunder spreads alarm, 
Then ah how sweet, when lull d the storm, 
Lhe sun smiles forth at cven 
Taste hfe s, &c 


How splecn and envy anxious ties, 
And meth ec ntent m humblr gure, 
Improves the shrub a, tree shall rise, 
Which goldcn fruits shall y cld him 
Taste lites, Se 


Who fosters faith in upright breast, 
And frecly gives to the distress d, 
There sweet contentment builds her nest, 
A1d flutters round his bosom 
laste hie s, &e 


And when hft s pnth grows dark and strnit 
And pressing ills on ills await, 
‘hen friendship, sorrew to abate, 
‘Lhe helping hand will offur 
Taste life a, &c 


She dries his tears, she strews his wav, 
¥ en t> the greve with flow rets gay 
Turns night to morn, and morn to day, 
And pleasure still increas: s 
Taste lite a, &c 


Of life she 1s the fhirest band, 
Joins brothers truly hand in hand, 
‘hus onward to 1 better land 
Man journeys light and cheerly. 
‘Laste life s, &c. 
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Were’s to thee, mp Zrottish lngale. 
[ Waters by the Rev — Mo rrRir, Relergymin if we mistake uct, of the Church of I nl u 


Herr s to thee, my ‘cc ttish Tissit hh res a hearty heuth to thee, 

lor thme eye so bright tly fom soh.}t md thy step sv firm inl frec 
For all thine arthss eleginc = an L nil thy native grace, 

I r the music of thy mirthful voxc, an I the sunshine of thy fixe 

J or thy guileles® ] ok and speech sincere, yet swect as sp coh can b¢ 
Her sa health, n v Scottish lassie heres a hearty health to the 


Here s to thee, my “cottish lassic —though my glow of youth is ocr 

And I, as once I felt ani dreamed must {i el and dream no mor 

Phough the worl l, with all its frosts and storms, has clullud my soul at} st, 
And genius, w th the too jful looks of youthtul tricn iship past 

Though my } ith 18 dark ard] nely, now ocr th w rlisdr ary ss i— 
Heres a health, ny Scottish lus heres a hearty huulth to thee 


Here 4 to thee, my Scottish lassic'—th ugh I hnow thet not fo me 

Is thine tye su bright, thy form so l,ht and thy stcp sc firin and trec, 
Though thou, with cold and carcless Jo hs walt often piss ma by 

T nconscious of my swolhing hcart und ci my wistful eye 

Though thou wilt wed son e Hich)ind Ic ve, nor wast one thoughtons — 
Heres a health, my scottish Insaw Pues hauty he uth to thee 


Herc s to thee, my Scottish Inss« ~=when I mect thec in the throng 
Of merry youths and maidens, dancing | ghtsomely alk ng, 

1 }) dream away an hour or twain, still g wing on thy form, 

As it flashes through the bascr crowd, lhe ly htning through a storn 
And I, perhaps, shall touch thy hind an! share thy | oks of glee 
And for once my seott 6) lusgie dince a giddy dance with thec 


Hues to thee, my Scottish Jassie —I shull think of thee at even 
When I sce its first and fur ot star come mmiling up thiough heaven 
J shall hear thy swect and touching voicr, in evcry wind thet gricv s 
As it whirls from thc ul andoned 01), its withered autumn Icay 5 

In the gloom of the wild fcrest in the stillness of the aca, 

1 shall think, my Scott sh lassie 1 shall often thimk on thee 


Here s to thee my Scottish lass c —in my sid and loncly hc urs 

The thought of thee comes ocr? ec, )1e¢ the brcath of distant flowers — 
Inke the musie that enchants mine ear the sights that bless mine ¢ye, 
Like the verdure of the mead w, hitc the azure of the shy, 

Like the rainbow in the evening likc the t luasorns on the tree, 

Is the thought, my Scottish lise 18 the Icncly thought on th ¢ 


Here 8 to thec, my Scottish lassic '—though my muse must soon Lc dur al 
(TF or graver thoughts and dutis, with my gravcer years, are cum ,} 
Though my soul must } urst the bonds of earth, an} lexrn to soar on hi oh 
And to look on this world s follics with a calm and sober cye, 

Though the merry wine must scidom fl w, the revel ccase for m, ~ 

btill to thee, my Scottish lasue still 111 drink » heulth to thee 
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TI rea. health, my Sccttish lassie! here sa parting health to thet 
My thine be still a cloudless lot, though 1¢ be far from me! 

May still thy laughing cye be bright, and < pen still thy brow, 

Thy thoughts as pure, thy specch ag frie thy heart as 1 ght as now 
And, whatsoe er my aftr fate, my dearest tc ist shall be,— 

Still a health, my Scottish lassic' still a hearty heaith to thec 


Che Hitech on the bine. 


A tie witches langsy ne wore humpbochit ind auld, 

Clad in thin tattcred rigs thats ince he pt out the eaul J, 
A were blear-e ed, an toothless an wrinkkd,an din, 
Ifka ane had an ugly mey beard on her chin 

But fu sweet is the smile, and hike snaw the bit bosom, 
ind blach are thee cn ay, blac. is the alu, 

An as bloomimg th cherlsas the ros » & vert Llogsom, 

© the bonnic young witch thit wins on th brae 


They might travel at might in the shipe o vu hare— 

Lhev might elfshoot a quey—thev might lame a grey mare 
They might mal tic gulewite Ca in vain at her kirn, 

JT ove the loop o her stocking, 01 ravel he: p rn,— 

Put the milk trac her cow 1 mae tricks as uncanni — 
As queet andasd U lc asonyo that, 

but« a the wld wit h secr kent by your grannn, 

7 could wager there » nane like the witch on the briu 


Twere asm to beh ve her ecHewued wi the det 

¥et for . that she cats her enchantinents as weel 

An although ashe nc cr rode on a stick to the moon, 
‘the has set the auld dominie twice aff the tune. 

Ay, and even Mess John ance or twice ga’e a stammer, 
But brought himesel right wi a hum and a hac! 

An 1 body says it was gust wi sc me glimour 

Jon the twa pwwhic cono the witch on the brae 


Noa lad the parishe creortsa nights sleep 

here s no ane mal aa tryst thit he cvcr ein keep 

Iika las¢ far an near fc irs she Id © in auld maid, 

An th piper and fd ikr complain o dull trade 

For although tailor Rab night an day has been busy, 
\et theres nac teen a wad lin these sax months and mac 
An, thy sy, itea for that tig winsome hirzzic, 

Phe bit bonnie young with that wins on the brae 


She ne er passes the mill tut the dam aye rins out, 

J or tne milicy fois Cte Wh it ho should be about 

Neither mas n noi sclater cur ant work a turn, 

An’ whene er the smith secs her, some shoc s sure to Lun, 
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An the serjeant ne er speaks now o war, fame, an glory, 
An the droll drouthy shoemaker, Sandy M ‘Rae, 

Never a ngs a queer sang now, or tells a queer story, 

For they ve a felt the power vo the witch on the brae 


The thin student puirchiel ower the linn lapp yestreen, 
An wad sure hae been drown d, but by gude luck was xen, 
An he says that the witch drove him thus to despair, 

For she took his Just pom to paper her hair 

L ke the rest, 1 was put in a gay eeric swither, 

I had nae peace at hamce an ne er kent whare to gae 

But to end bath my sang an her witchcraft thegither, 

1 will soon be the warlock that wons on the brae 


$n ain Piverstde. 


[irrzapern Hasirercn, author ss of The Cottagers of Gleniurne | 


I WA & seen great anes and sat in great haa, 
Mang lords an i fine ladies a cover d wi braws 
At feasts made for princes w1 princes I ve been, 
Whare the grand shine o splendour has dazzled my een, 
But a sight sae delightfu , I trow, 1 ne er spied, 
As the bonnie blythe tlink o mime an fireside 
My ain fireside my ain firceide, 
O cheery s the blink © mune ain fireside 
My ain fircside my ain fireside, 
O there 8 nought to compare wi anes ain fireside 


Ance mair, gude be thank t round my ain heartaome ingle, 
‘Wi the friends o my ycuth I cord: uly mungle 
Nae torms to compel mo to seem wa or glad, 
IT may laugh when 1 m merry, and sigh wi en 1 m snd 
Nae falschood to dread, and nae malice to fear, 
But truth to delight me, and fricndship to checr 
Of a roads to happiness ever were tried, 
‘Lhere s nane half so sure as ane s ain fircside 
My ain fircsidc, my ain fircside, 
O there a nought tv compare wi ane s ain fireside 


When I draw in my stool on my cos y hearthstane, 
My heart loups sae bght I scarce ken t for my ain 
Care s down on ‘he wind, it isclan outo sght, 
Past troubles they seem but as dreams of the night 
I hear but kend voices, kond ft ces I see, 
And mark saft affoction glent fond frae ilk ee 
Nae fleetchingso flattery, nae boastings of pride, 
'Tis heart speaks to hcart at anes ain fireside 
My ain fireside, my ain firceidc, 
O there sn ught tv com; are wi ane s ain fireside 
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Andro and his cutty gun. | 
| 


{Tne lively and popular tune of “Andro and 
his cutty gun, otherwiso hnown by the name of | 
* Blythe, blvthe ana merry was she, isold The 
song 1s given on the fourth vol of the Ica Table | 
Miscellany, without any mark ‘his blythsome | 
song,’ says Burns, “so full of Scottish humour 
and convivial merriment 18 un intimate favourite 
at br dal trystes and house heatings It contains 
a spirited picture of a country ale house touched 
off with all the lightsome gayety so peculiar to the | 
rural muse of Scotland I Isewhcre, in a Iettr 
to Thomson (Nov 19 17/4) ** Andro and his 
cutty gin is the work of v mustr 
gill, alluded to in the chorus, was a double gill 
\ ftappit hen wasa quart stoup with a nob on 
the top of tho lid ] 


Br\1n8, blythe an] merry w is she, 
Blythe was she but and ben 

And weel she loo d a Hawick gill, 
And leugh to sé a tappit hen 


She took me in, and set me down, 
\ni hecht to kecp me lawing tree, 

Hut cunning carline that she was, 
she gart me birl my bawbee 


We loo d the hquor well enough 
But waes my heart my cash was done, 
Betore that 1 had quench d iny drouth, 
And laith I was to pawn my shoon 


When we had threc timcs toom d our stcup, 
And the nust chappin new begun, 

Wha atartcd in, to hceeze our hope, 
But Andro wi his cutty gun 


The carline brought her kebbuc k ben, 
With girdle cakcs weel toast 1 lrown, 
Weel does the canny kimmer ken 
They gar the swats gac gliblur down 


We cad the bicker aft about 
Till dawning we ne er Jee d our bun, 
And aye the cleanest drinker out, | 
Was Andro wi hus cutty gun 
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He did 1 ke ony mavis sing, 
Anil 1a I1n his oxter sat, 

He cad me aye hist onme thing, 
And mony a sappy kiss I ,at 


I hac been cast, I hae been west, 
I hao been fur ayont the sun 


But the blythest lad that ecr 1 saw, 
Was Andro wi his cutty gun 


inthe wag she. 


[Wrrrrmn by Burns, in 1787, to the tune of 


A * Hawick || “Andr> and his cutty gun, and published in the 


sccond vol of Johnsons Muscum ‘I composed 
these verses, says the poet “while I strayed at 
Auchturtyre with Sir William Murray The 
heroine was *‘ Miss Luphomia Murray commonly 
and deservedly called ‘Lhe } lower of Strathmore 
Miss Murray was distinguished for her «ff ibibty 
as well as beauty, and delighted in pointing out 
to the poet the romantic sucnery ot the banhs of 
the Tarn She was married 1n 1794 to Lord Meth- 
ven, a Judge in the court of session ] 


Buiitrnr, blythe and merry wis sh , 
Blythe was she but ind ben, 
Blythe by the banks of Farn, 
And blythe in Glenturit glen 


By Ochtertyre there grows the ak 
On Yarrow braes the birken shiw, 

But Phemie was a bennicr lass, 
Than braes o' Yarrow ever saw 


Her lo ks were like a flower in May 
Her snule was hke a simmer mern, 
She tuipped by the banks o Earn, 
Ab light sa bird upon a thorn 


Her bonnie face it was as meek, 
As onfe lamb upon 2 lee, 

‘Lhe evening sun was ne tr 810 sweet 
As was the bunk o Phcemiesee 


The Highland hills I ve wander d wide, 
And oer the Lawlands I hue been, 

But Phemie was the blythest lass, 
That ever trod the dewy green. 


a lothe avd checite. 


Wrrirtn ty James Iona to the the tune of 

Andro ani his cutty gun Some copia cf ths 

rn ng are double the length of what 1s here g ven, 
tat the cutta led sersion is much the more pre 
f rable | 


On Tttrnck clear there grows a brier 
An inoue a bonnie bloomin shiv 

But leggy s grown the finest flowcr 
The braes oo Ettrick ove: saw 

Her check 38 he the woodland rose 
Herecth v olet set wi dew 

The hly si 1 w thout compare 
‘et in her bos m tines its hue 


MW otTierham at my wee hous, 
fhiat stands aneath yon mountain bh ph 
Fo help me wi the kye an ewes, 
An tn my arms at e ening 1 
QO sie blythe an 0 sae checry 
Q sic hay py we wad be 
Th lammi to the ewe is dc 1 
Lut Pesgy s dearer far tc me 


Cuantes Grav —Tune “Andro ind his cutty 
@m —Thc Auld Kirk Latch, m ntsoned in the 
t urth verse, 18 situ ted ne wr Anstruthcs, in I if 
t« ruid nee of the author when the » ng wis 
composed —Th 5 18 tho cai ist version | 


Brvinn, tiythc, and merry are w 
Bly duc are we aneanda, 
Aften hae we canty been 
But sic a nicht we never «iv 


Thi glouinn siwusa sit down, 
And mk kle m‘rth has becn our fi 
Sut ra the other toast uroun , 
Jill chanticlucr begina to craw 


The auld kirk bell has chappit twal 
W ha cares though she had chappit tw \ 
Vout hto heart, and winna ; art, 
Lhough time and tide should rin awa 
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Tut néver sper how wears the morn, 
Jhe n oon 6 still blunkin i the sky 
And, gif like her we fill our h rn 
T dinna doubt we }] drink it diy 


SI uld we gang Ly the Aull Kirk Tatch 
Or round the hinted humlcck knewe 

Auld Cloot ¢ there some chicld might cit h, 
Or fleg us W1 & Wolricow 


Then fill us up a social cup, 
And never mind the dapple dawn 
Ju tata while the sun may sz ic 
Anl light us 1 ¢cross the liuwi 


sccotta’s mong 


(Warirren ty a journcyn 1n eabinct mal er in 
Glasgow of the name of Dantr: M6Prau, author 
of severiul oth r convivial and patnmotc songs 
part cululy one t ginnme ‘Iq; py weve becn 
a thegithar’ alan ther entitld “Ih twee 
score and twa, t thof which will be found further 
on in the present ccliection = M‘Phal wis unfor 
tunate m hfe an 1 died in distressed circumstances 
about the year 1833) He was initive we unicr 
stand,of Port Glasgow, thouzh long resident in the 
Y trent ity —Lune, “Andro and his cutty gun } 


Truitrax, blythe, aro nd the nay, 1¢ 
I ct us Join in soci) .)ee 

Whiewere here wo llhicadryys - 
Scotia s gon’ hae aye been fi ¢ 


Our culd f rbears when ower the r yill 
An leantie bickers roun i did ci, 
lor o th, they cried, anither gull 
l or swcirt we are to gung Iwa 


Somc hcarty cock wad then ha c sung 
An auld Scotch sonnct aff wi gke, 
Syne pledged his cogue the chorus rung 

Auld scotia and her sons are free 


Thue cracks, and jokes, and sangs gacd roun, 
Jillsnorn the screens o hght did draw 
Jet driwh to mst, the earls youn 
Cricd, Deoch an dor w, then awa ' 


The landlord then the nappie brin.s 
And toasts, Fu happy a may ti, 
v1 toms the cogue the chorus rh 48, 
, Aull Scotia s sons shall aye le fice 
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i Relbin Grove, 


Then like our dads o’ auld lang syne, 


Let social gleo unite us a’, 


Aye blythe tu meet, cur mou's to weet, 


But aye as aweirt to gang awa’. 


Ztratybungo jean. 


[Apam Knox.—Tune, “Andro and his cutty 
gun."—Strathbango is a small hiumlet about a || the song rose into repute, when Mr. THomas 
muile south of Gla:gow.] 


Buyer, blythe could I be wi’ her, 
Happy baith at morn and c’en, 

Yo my breast I'd warmly press he , 
Charming maid, Strathbungo J an. 


The Glasgow lasses dress fu’ braw, 

And country girls gang nent and clean 
But nane o’ them’s a mateh ava 

‘Yo my sweet maid, Strathbungo Joan. 


"hough they be dress‘d in rich attire, 
In silk brocade and mos-de-laine, 

W)’ bush and pad and satin stays, 
They'll never ding Strathbungo Jean. 


Ledeck’d in striped gown and coat, 
Silk handkerchief and apron clean, 
Choeerfully tripping to her work, 
11k day I meet Strathbungo Jean. 


Ye gods who rule men’s destinics, 

1 humbly pray you'll me befrien', 
And aid me in my dearest wish 

To gain my sweet Strathbungo Jean. 


Gi’e to the ambitious priest a kirk, 
Gi'e riches to the miser mean, 

Let the coquctte new conquests inake, 
Rut, O! gi’e me Strathbungo Jean! 


No happiness all day have I, 
My senses are bewilder'd clean, 
1 bed all night on her I cry, 
My heav’n on earth, Strathbungo Jc: 


Should fortune kindly make her mine, 

I would not change for Britain’s quoi n; 
But fondly in my arms I'd clasp 

My charming maid, Strathbungo Jean. 


{Tns highly popular song first appeared in 
“The Harp of Renfrewshire,” a collection of songs 
published at Paisley in two small volumes, about 
the year 1820. In the Index to that work, “John 
Sim” is the name given as the author of the song. 
Mr. Sim furnished a number of original pieces for 
the Harp of Renfrewshire, and indecd had a con- 
siderable hand in getting up the work, but before 
its completion, he left l’aisley for the West Indies, 
where he died svon after his arrival. Meanwhile, 


Lyi, surgeon, Glasgow, stepped furward and 
declared himself to be the author. In support of 
his claim, he stated, that he was in the habit of 
corresponding with Mr. Sim during the publica- 
tion of the Harp of Renfrewshire—that he sent 
him the song of Kelvin Grove, with another song, 
to be published anonymously in that work—tnat 

H Mr. Sim having transcribed them both, they were 

‘ found among his papers after his departure, and 
naturally enough supposed to be his own. So 
satisfuctorily did Mr. Lylo establish his claim, that 
Mr. Purdie, music-sellcr, Edinburgh, waa induced 
to become the purchaser of the copyright from 
him, although he had previously bargained for 
the copyright with Mr. Sim's executors for a few 
pounds.—Kelvin Grove, a picturesque and richly 
wooded dell through which the river Kelvin flows, 
lies at a very short distance to the north-west of 
Glasgow, and will in all probability soon be com- 
prehended within the wide-spreading boundaries 
of the city iteclf. At one part of it (North Wood- 
side) is un old well, called the Pear-Tree-Well, 
from a prar-tree waich formerly grew over it. 
This used to be, and still is to sume extent, a 
favourite place of resort for young parties from 
the city on summer afternoons. The tune of 
Kelvin Grove, or ‘ Bunnie lassie, 0,” was orlgi- 
nally arranged with an accompaniment for the 
piano-forte by R. A. Smith, and subsequently by 
Mr, Braham. We give here tho author’s own 
version of the song, from a small collection of 
Ballads and Songs, original and selected, published 
by himeelf in 1837. 1¢ differs somewhat from the 
copy in ‘‘ The Harp of Renfrewshire,” which has 
ouly six stanzas.) 


|| Lr us haste to Kelvin grove, bonnie lassio, O, 
Through its mazes let us rove, bonnie lassie, Q, 
Where the roge in all her pride, 

Puinte the hollow dingle side, 
} Where the midnight fhirice glide, bonnie lassie, 0 
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Let us wander by the mill, bonn‘e lassie, 0, 

To the cove beside the rili, bonnie lassic, 0. 
Where the glons rebound the call, 
Of the roaring waters’ fall, 

Thro’ the mountain’s rocky hall, bonnie lassic, O. 


0 Kelvin banks are fair, bonnie lassie, O, 

When in summer we are there, bonnie lassic, 0, 
There, the May-pins’s crimson pluine, 
Thi ows a soft, but swect perfuine, 

Round the yellow banks of broom, bonnie lassie, 0. 


Though I dare not call thee mine, bunnic lassia, 0, 
As the smile of tertune’s thine, bonnie lassie, O, 
Yet with furtune on my side, 
I could stay thy futher s pride, 
And win thee for my bride, bonnic lassic, 0. 


But the frowns of fortune lower, bonnie lussie, O, 
On thy lover at this hour, bonnie lassie, VU, 

Ere yon golden orb of day 

Wake the warblers on the spray, 
From this land I must away, bonnie laasie, 0. 


Then iarewell to Kelvin grove, bonnic lass ¢c, 0, 
And adieu to all I love, bonnie lassie, 0, 

To the river winding clear, 

To the fragrant scented br er, 
Even to thee of all most dear, bonnie lassic, O. 


When upon a forcign shore, bonnie lagsie, 0, 
Should J fall midst battic's roar, bonnie lagsiv, O, 
Then, Helen! shouldst thou hear 
Of thy lover on his Lier, 
To his rnemory shed a tear, bonnie lassie, O. 


CMeleome Summer. 
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The Ludding wild will soon perfume 
The air, when balm'd by April's ain, 
"Mong banks clad o’er wi’ waving Lroom, 
We'll welcome sumoner back again: 
In yon sequester’d scene, 
The mavis sings his cheerful strain, 
And there we'll meet, iny lovely May, 
To wolecome summer back again. 


When yellow cowslips scent the mead, 
Then gladness v’er the plains will rcign, 
And soon, my love! we'll pu’ the flowers, 
And welcome guuimer back again: 
Spring dances o'er the plain, 
Flowering all the woodland scene, 
With blooming garlands in her train, 
To welcome summer back again. 


Wunoon, 


(Tuomas Lytx.—Dunoon is a favourite water- 
iny-plwe on the shore of the firth of Clyde, in 
Argyleshire. ‘‘Tho Glow-worm,” says Mr. Lyle, 
“on mild summer evenings, especially after a 
shower of rain, is to be found in great abun- 
‘lance among the long grass and moss between 
Dunoon and the Holy-Loch, where the surround- 
ing scenery renders this singular insect doubly 
interesting. The female is larger than the mule, 
and emits a beautiful light (apparently phospho- 
rescent, Lut not really so,) fur the purpose of 
attracting the mule; this issues from the four last 
rings of the abdomen: the male has a power of 
emitting a feeble light, but very disp: opurtionate 
to that of the female. Two or three of these 
insects incloscd in a glass vase, will give a light 


i sutticient to enable a person to read in the darkest 
, night. There are fifty-two species of this insect 


{Tuomas Lytx.—Air, “ Highland Harry back |, scattered over the four quarters of the globe, of 


again.” First published in ‘‘The Purttolio of 
Hriteh Songs,” Glasgow, 1824.) 


Iv Florna’s train the graces wait, 
And chase rude winter from the plain; 
Ap on she roves, the wild flowers spring, 
And welcome summer back agiin: 
Spring dances o'er the plain, 
Fiowering all the woodland scene ; 
Then join with me, my lovely Muy, 
To welcome summer back again, 


which two only are found in our own country, 
viz. the Glow-worm and the Fire-fly."} 


&rz the glow-worm lits her fairy lamp, 
From a beam of the rising mvon ; 
On the beathy shore at evening fall, 
*Twixt Holy-Loch, and dark Dunoon: 
Her fairy lamp’s pale silvery glare, 
From the dew-clad, moorland flower, 
Invite my wandcring footatcps there, 
At the lonely twilight hour. 
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When the distant beacon s revolving light 
Lids my Jone steps wek the shore, 

Lhere the rush ot the flow tide 8 mppling wave 
Meets the dash of the fisher s oar, 

And the dim secn steam boat s hollow sound, 
As she sa ward tracks her w iy, 

All elve arc asleep in the stall calin night, 
And robed in tle musty grey 


When the glow worm Hits her clfin lamp, 
\nd the night breeze sweeys the bill 
Its awect, on thy rock boun i shores, Dunoon, 
T wander at fancy 8 will 
}!7. with thee, in this solitude, 
T ife 8 carve woul 1 p ws aw ty, 
11k the ficeey clou is over grey halnun, 
At the wake of enrly day 


XL ance iew content. 


[inomas Lire J 


1 ance knew content, but its smiles arc awa, 
The brocaim blooms bon, an grows 8x fur 
Lich tried friend f rsukes me, sweet Phebe an 1, 

so I ne «2 will give down to the broom ony maur 


How hght was my step, and my heart, O how gay ' 
The bruom | loon s bonnic, the broom bluc inst ur 
Jill Phebe wis crown d our queen ot the May, 
When the bloom — the brvvuin strew d its sweets 
on the air 


She was mine when the snaw draps hung whit 
on the lea, 
kre the br 0m bloom d bonnie, an’ grew sae fur, 
4ill May diy, anith r wyacd Phebe frac me, 
bo L ne cr will gac down to the broom ony mar 


Sing, Love, thy fond promises melt like the snaw, 
Whcen broom waves lonely iw bicak blaws the 
Fo. Phebe to me now 18 naetiung ava, {wr 
It my heart could say, ‘ Gang to tac bivom wut 
nur” 


Durst 1 trow that thy dreams in the night hover 
oer, 
Where broun blooms bonnie, and grows ».16 fair 
The swain (who, while wahing, thou thinks of no 
nivre,} {cuy mous ? 
Whisp ring, “ Love, willy. ging tu tac ba oin 


1) 


‘No! Fare thee well, Phebe Im owre wae to wet}, 
Or to think o' the broom growing bonnie an {ur 
Since thy heart ts ansther 5, in death 1 maun sleep, 
*Neath the brvom on the lei, an the bawim 
BULLY wir 


@na the Death of Burn.. 


[Ricnarp Gaui —Tunt, “0, wat ye whis in 
outun j 


lurres waefu news in 5 0n town 
As cer the warld heard ava, 
Jhere 4 doletu newa in yon town, 
kor Robbie s ganc an Je ft them a. 


1 w blythe it waa to see his fuc 
Come keeking by th allan wa ! 

} sone Ur wae sweir to say the gracc, 
Lut row hes ane an lett them a 


Tle wis the lad wha mad them glad, 
Whancver he the reed did blaw 

Lh lasses there may drop & tear, 
‘Then funny tricnd 1s now awa 


Nac daffin now nyon t wn 

The browster wite gets leave to dri 
An diuink heigel , in yon town, 

sin Roubbis gucd an lett them 1 


. lawin 8 canny countd new, 
e bell that tinkled ne er will diaw 
The hing will never get his due, 
‘sin Robbie gaed and lett them a 


‘The squads o clucls that lo ed a splore 
On winter e enings never Ca, 

Then bivthesome muments a art 0 er, 
bin hobbies gune an Icuit then a. 


Trae a the een m yon town 
1 ae the t ars o sorrow fa’ 
An weel they may, m yon tuwn, 
Nx Canty sung they hear ava. 


‘Then e cning sky begins to lour, 
The mucky clouds thugither draw , 
‘Twas but & Llink afore a shower, 
Lic Robbie gaed aud left them a’. 
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The landwart hizzy winna speak 
Yell see her sitting like a craw 
Amang the reek, while rattuns squenk— 
Her dawtit bard 1s now awa 


But could I lay ny hun] upon 
Tha whistle, keenly wad 1 t law, 
An screw ab ut th aull drone, 
An lilt a lightsome spring or tw 1 


If it were sweetest aye whan wat 

Then wad Imp my pouch, an Ir \ 
An steep 1t wecl amwg the maut 

As lang s Id suxpence at my cr 


For warllsg ar I dinni care 
My stock vo that 15 unco sma 

Come, friend we Il pice the Larley 1] re> 
Lo his braid fume that 3 now awi 





Ghlerdechart Wale. 


{Ricwanp Garr J 


As I exme through Gk ndochart vale 
Wharc mists o crtap the mountains ; r 
A wee Lit Jassie met my view, 
As cantily she held he: way 
But O sic love each feature bore, 
fhe made my saul wi rapture glow! 
An ave she spake sne kind and swect, 
I couldna ket p ny heart in tow 
speak nao your courtly quean: 
My wee tit lassie fools them a 
The littie cuttie s done me skuith 
She s stown my thoughtless heart 141 


Her smile was like the grey e ei morn 
‘Whan spreading on the mountain ,r in 
Her vurce saft as the mavia sang, 
An sweet the twinkle o her een 
Abvoon her brow, sae bonnie brent, 
Her riven locks waved o er her e e 
4n 1lka slee bewitching glance 
Conveyed a dart o Jove to me 
O speak nao your courtly queans, Ac 


1h lasses fair in Scotia s isle, 

Ihe beautics a what tongue can tell ? 
But ocr the fairest o’ them a 

Aly wee bit Inagie bears the bell 
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h O had I never mark d her smile, 


Nor seen the twinkle o’ her e<¢ ' 
It might na been my lot the day, 
A waefu lade o’ care to dree 
O speak na o your courtly queans, Ac 








h f&tnna gang back. 
[Ricnarn Garr } 


1 wIwna gang back to my mammy again 
1 ll never gae back to my mammy again 
1 ve held by her apron these aught yearsan tin 
Lut 11] never gang tach to my mammy agin 
I ve held by her apron, &c 





Voung Jchnniecim down tle gl anin t woo 
| W pilaidie sae bonnic, an bannet sve blue 
* O come awn lassie ne er let mammy kh n 
| An I flew wi my lad le o er meadow an glen 
O come aw’, lassie, &e 


He ea 1 me his dawt oc, his dearic, his dow 

An prcss d hame his words wi asm ho my mou 

Whilel ell on his bosom, heart flichtered an fan 

An sigh d out, ‘‘O Johnnie, I 1] aye be your ain 
While I fell on his bosom, &c 


Some lasses vill tal] to the lvls wi their e 

Yet bunker tc tell what their hearts really drec , 

Wi Jchnni I stood upon nae stappin stant 

‘Sie 11] never gang back to my mammy again 
Wi Johnnie I stood &e 


Tor mony ling ycar sin I play 1 on the la 

My man my was hind as a mither could te 

1 ve held ty her apron thc se nught y araailet n 

But 11] never gang back to my mammy again 
Ty held by hcr apron, &c 





Cradle Sony. 
fRienann Carr ] 


Batoo miloo, my wee wer th ng, 
© saftly clove thy blinkin ¢ e 
Baloo, baloo, my wee wee thing, 


. I or thou ait doubly dear to nic 
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Thy daddie now is far awa’, 
A sailor laddie o’er the gva ; 

But Lope aye hechts his safe return 
To you, my bonnie lamb, an’ 1c. 


aloo, baloo, my wee wee thing, 
O saftly close thy hlinkin’ e’e ! 
Baloo, baloo, my wee wee thing, 
For thou art doubly dear to me. 
Thy face is simple, sweet, an’ mild, 
Like ony simmer e’ening fa’ ; 
Thy sparkling e’e is bonnie black ; 
Thy neck is like the mountain snaw. 


Lalov, baloo, my wee wee thing, 
© saftly close thy blinkin’ e’e! 
Baloo, baloo, my wee wee thing, 
For thou art doubly dear to me. 
O but thy daddie’'s absence lang, 
Might break my dowie heart in twa, 
Wert thou na lett a dawtit pledge, 
To steal the coric hours awa’, 


Che Waslewood Witch. 
{Ricnarp Gaus.) 


For mony lang year I ha’e heard frae my granniec, 
Of brownies an’ bogles by yon castle wa’, 
Of auld wither'd hags, that were never thought 
cannie. 
An’ faines that danced till they heard the cock 
craw. 
I lcugh at her tales; an’ last owk, !’ the gloamin’, 
J dander'd, alane, down the Hazlewood green: 
Alnus! I was reckless, an’ rue sair my ronming, 
For I met a young witch wi’ twa bonnie black 


I thought o’ the starns in a frosty night glancing, 
Whan yw’ the litt round them is cloudless and 
blue; 
1 look'd again, an’ my heart fell a dancing, 
Whan 1 wad hae spoken, she glamour'’d my 


O wae to her cantraips! for dumpish’d I wander; 
At kirk or at market there's nought to be seen ; 
¥or she dances afore me wherever I dander, 


The Hazlewood Witch wi’ the bonnie black een. +, 
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SHatewell to Aprshire. 


{Ture is given in the last volume of Johnson's 
Museum, adapted to an alr by Allan Masterton, 
as a production of Robert Burns. It was, how- 
cver, in reality written by Ricnarp Gaur, and 
the following particulars regarding it are given 
by Mr. Starke, the intimate friend of Gall, in his 
rketch of the life of that young song-writer, 
printed in the Biographica Scotica, at Edinburgh, 
in 1805.—‘‘ One of Mr. Gall’s songs, in particular, 
the original manuse:ipt of which 1] have by ne, 
has acquired a high degree of praise, fr'm its 
having been printed among the works of Burns, 
and generally thought tho production of that poct. 
The reverse, indeed, wus only known to a few of 
Mr. Gall’s friends, to whom he communicate: 
the verses before they were published. The fame 
of Burns stands in no need of the aid of others tu 
support it; and to render back the song !n ques- 
tion to its true nuthor, is but an act of distribu- 
tive justice due alike to both these departed poets, 
whose ears are now equally insensible to the in- 
eense of flattery or the slanders of malevolence. 
At the time when the Scots Musical Museum 
was published at Edinburgh by Mr. Johnson, 
several of Burns's songs made thelr appearance in 
that publication. Mr. Gull wrote the folowing . 
song, entitled, ‘A Farewell to Ayrshire,’ prefixed 
Burns's name to it, and sent it anonymously to 
the publisher of that work. From thence it has 
been copied into the later editions of the works of 
Burns. In publishing the song in this manne 
Mr. Gall probably thought that it might, und 
the sanction of a name known to the world, ac: 
quire some notice; while, in other circumstances, 
its fute might have been ‘to waste its sweetness in 
the desert air.’ ''} 


Screnxs of woe and scenes of pleasure, 
Scenes that former thoughts renew, 

Scenes of woe and sceuca of plcasure, 
Now a sad and fast adicu: 

Bonnie Doon, sae swect at gloamin’, 
Fare thee weel before 1 gang! 

Bonnie Doon, whare, early roaming, 
Firat I weaved the rustic sang! 


Bowers, adieu! whare love decoyinz, 
First enthrall'd this heart o’ ming; 

There the saftest sweets enjoying, 
Sweets that memory ne'er shall tine. 
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Triends, sac ncar my hosom ever, 
Ye ha‘e rendcr'd moments dear, 

But, alas! whan forced to sever, 
Then the stroke, oh! how severe. 


Fnenda, that part rg tenr, reserve it, 
rhough ‘ts doubly dcar to me ; 
Coufd I think I did deserve it, 
Hlow much happier would 1 he ! 
heenes of woe and scenca of pleasure, 
Scenes that former thoughts renew, 
Seencs of woe and scenes of pleasure, 
Now a sad and last adicu! 





Whe Wrtde o the Glen. 


[Wariorrsly Jamis Macpovarp.—Set to music 
ty J. Ji-hcr.] 


O poxntn's the lily that blooms in tho valley, 
And fair 18 the cherry that grows on the tree; 
lhe primrose emils swect as it weleon.cs the 

simircr, 
And modest's the wee gowan’s love-talking e'c ; 
Maur dar to my Leart ‘s that low ne cosy dinglc 
W bar late 1’ the gloamn', Ty tle lancly ‘‘ Ha’ 
den,” 
1 met wi’ the fairest ec r hounded in heauty, 
Ly the banks o’ tLe Endrick, the} 21de o’ the glen. 


she 8 pure as the spring cloud that smiles in the 
welhin, 
An’ bly the as the lambkin that sports on the lea, 
Her heart is a fount mnnin’ owre wy’ affection ; 
And a warid o’ feeling ia the love o’ hir e’e. 
The prince may be proud o’ his vast hoarded tren- 
sure s— 
The heir o’ his grandeur an’ hie pedigree; 
They kenna the happiness dwalt in my bosom 
When alane wi’ the angel 0’ lave and o' le. 


I've saen the day dawn, in a shower drappin’ goud, 
The grass spread wi’ dew, like a wide uiller sea, 
The clouds shinin’ bricht in a deep amber licht, 
(nd the carth blushin’ back to the glad lift on 
hie; 
Ie dream’d o' 4 palace wi’ gem-spangled ha's, 
And proud wa's a’ glitterin’ in rich diamond 
sheen, 
Wr towcrs shinin’ fair thro’ the rose-tinted nir, 
And domes o’ rare pearls and rubics atween: 


ys 


| 
| 
| 
Y 
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I've sat in a gardon mid earth's gayest flow: ra, 
A’ gaudily shawin’ their beauteous dycs, 


' And breathing in calm the atr’s fragrant bah 1, 


Like angels asleep on the plains o’ the skis; 
Yet the garden and palace and day's rosy dawning 
Though in bless'd morning drenma they should 
aft core again, 
Can ne'cr be sae swect as the bonnie young lass ¢ 
That bloom'd by the Endrick, the pride o’ the 
glen. 


The exile, in sleep, haunts the land o’ his futher, 
The captive’s ae dream Js his hour to be free, 
The weary heartlangs fir the mormingray'sec min’, 
The oppress'd for his sabbath o° sweet libertie, 

But my life's only hope, my heart's only praycr, 
Ia the day that I'll ca’ the young lassie my an, 

Though a’ should forsake me, wi' her J'll be hapy y 
On the banks o' the } ndrick, the } ride o’ the glen. 





Lote ts ttmt?. 


{Worns hy Danrer. Warr, Greenoch.--M asi¢e 
hy WwW. Hi. Moore.) 


Love js timi’, Love is shy, 
Cun you tell me, tell me why ? 
Al! tell me, why truc love should le 
Afraid to mect the kindly smile 
Of him she loves, from him would fle , 
Yet thinks upon him all the whik ° 
Can you tell me, tell me why 
Love is timid, Love 3s shy ” 


T ove is timid, Love ia shy, 
Can you tell me, tell ne wl ys? 
T: ue love, they say, dc hghts to dwell 
In some sequester’d loncly bower, 
With him she loves where nc ne can tell, 
Her tender look in passion’s hour, 
Can you tell me, tell me why 
Love is timid, Love is shy ? 


Love is timid, Tove is shy, 
Can you tell me, tell me why 
Love, like the lonely nightingule, 
Will pour her heart when all 's linc , 
Nor will repeat, amidst the vale, 
Her notes to any but to one. 
Con you tell me, tell me why 
Love is tnd, Love ts shy ? 
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Te Hover of Caledonia. 


[Tue author of this song was Jamzs Brown, 
long known in the west of Scotland in his protes- 
sional cnpacities of musician and dane ng-master. 
In h» latter days he was afflicted with blindncss, 
tind kept a small public house, in Jamaica Street, 
Clasgow, whee he died in 1836. He left a great 
number of songs in manuscript. J 


StxouF uncle's death I've lads anew, 
That never came before to w00; 

Bat to the Jaddie I'Il be true, 

That lo'ed me tirst of onle, 0; 

T've lads anew since J gat gear, 
Hefore my price they'd hardly specr, 
liut nane to me is halfso dear, 

Ag my true lover Johnme, 0. 


Wiel do 1 mind o° auld langsy ne, 
How they would laugh at me and m 
Now Ll pay thenry back in the 

show them I lo’e Johnnie, 0. 
Weel mend I, in my youthfu’ days, 
Hlow happy i've been guth’rin’ a cs, 
Aud rowin’ on yon breckan bracs, 
Wr the fower of Caledonia. 


The Taurd comes o'er and tells my Cad, 
That surely I am turning mad, 

And tella my mam I lo’e a lad 

That's neither mech nor bonnie, 0. 

The Laird is but a silly gowk, 

For tho’ my Johnnie has nae stock, 
Yet he’s the fow’r o’ a’ the flock, 

And the pride of Caledonia. 


When to the Laird 1 wrought fir fie, 
Tie wadna look nor speak to me, 

But now at breakfast, dine, aud tea, 
He'd fun mak’ me his cronie, 0; 

But sure ngs gowd cures the heart-ach, 
It’s only for my siller’s anke; 

The mar o' me that they a' make, 
The mair IT lo’e my Johnnie, 0. 


Rut now my wedding day 1s sct, 
When I'll be married to my pet, 
With pleasure 1 will pay the debt, 
I've awn sac lang to Johnnie, (. 
Come, fiddler, now cast aff your enat, 
We's dance a reel upon the spot, 
Play “ Jockie's made a wedding vu't,” 


aly 


| 





| 


Now laddics hecp your lasees till't, 

And lasses a your canties hilt, 

And let u. hve a cantie bit, 

Since I ha'e got my Johnnie, 0, 

I've got my heart's desire at lust, 
Though mony frowns between 4 ) ast, 
And since we're td baith hud and fast, 
May peace crown (Caledonia! 


Eenebutr, 
[Grns0~.] 


Coc’n T be glad or happy yestreen, 
When somebody wasna there. 

Cou'd 1 look blythe or eh: ery yestre n, 
Alas! when my hemt was sary. 


Wheat need [ think or care about anc, 
Wha maybe cares httle tor me ,— 

Ay' somebody's gotten my heart unsought, 
An’ what mar has a lassie to gr'e 2 


somebody's words are wonderfu’ words, 
They're wonderfu' words to hear, 

Somebody's words can hghten the heart, 
Or All the e’e wi’ a tear. 


They may say's thes like, they may do’s they h'e, 
An’ som body I may time; 

But [NM hve s fam, an’ I'll dees T am, 
I{ some body mayna be mine, 


Charming Nancy. 


[Texr “ Humours of Glen.” “6 Charing 
Nancy,” says the Rev. Mr. Skinner, im a letter 


to Burns, “18 the 1cal product'on uf genius in a 
ploughinan cf twenty years of age at the time of 


its appearing, with no more education than what 


he picked up at an ld farmer crandfather's fire- 
side, though now by the strength of nataral purts, 
he 13 clerk to a thriving bleachfield in the negh- 
| bourhood."’] 


Sow sing of sweet Mally, some mng of fair Nelly, 


And some call sweet Susie the cause of their} ain, 


_, Some love to be jolly, some love melanchely, 
Ur ** Snod your cockernonie,” 0. % And some love to sing of the Humours of Gin. 
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But my only fancy is my pretty Nancy, 
in venting my passion I'll strive to be plain, 
Vilusk no more treasure, 1'll scek no more pleasure, 
Lut thee, my dear Nancy, gin thou wert my ain. 





Her beauty delights me, her kindness invites mc, | 
Her pleasant behaviour is free from all stain, 
Therefore, my sweet jewel, O do not prove cru: }; 
Consent, my dear Nancy, and come, be my ain. 
Her carriage iy comely, her language is homely, 
Her cress ig quite decent wher ta’en in the main; \ 
She’s blooming in feature, she’s hundsume in | 
stuture, 
My charting dear Nancy, O wert thou my ain! | 
Like Phebus adorning the fair ruddy morning, | 
Uer bright cycs are sparkling, her brows ure 
servne, 
Her yellow lochs shining, in benuty combining, 
My charming sweet Nancy, wilt thou be my ain? 
The whole of her face is, with maidenly graces 
Array'd like the gowans that grow in yon glen; 
She's well shap’d and slender, truc-bearted und 
tender, 
My charming swect Nancy, U wert thou mnyain! 





I'll seek through the nation for some habitation, 
To shelter ny jewel from cold, snow, und rain, 
With songs to my dearie, I'll keep her aye chccry, 
Mycharming sweet Nancy, gin thou wert iy ain. 
T'll work at my calling to furnish thy dwelling, 
With ev'ry thing needful thy life to sustain ; 
Thou shalt not sit single, but by a clear ingle, 
I'll marrow thee, Nancy, when thou art my ain. 


I'll make true affection the constant direction 
Of loving my Nancy, while life doth remuin : 
Though youth will be wasting, true love shall be 
lasting, 
Mycharming sweet Nancy, gin thou wert my ain. 
But what if ny Nancy should alter her fancy, 
To favour another be forward and fain, 
I will not compel her, but plainiy I'll tell her, 
Begone thou false Nancy, thou’se ne’er berny ain. 





Ge Auld Gudeman. 


Latrn. 
I'Lu ha’e my coat vo’ gude snuff-brown, 
My pouther'd wig to co’er my crown, 
(‘ll deck me, Meg, and busk nie fine, 
lm gaun to couit a tocher’d quean. 


v 
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Mx. 
Your hosen, lnird, are baith to darn, 
Your best sark’s bleachin', that’s but harn, 
Your coat’s a’ stour, your wig’s to kame, 
Troth laird, ye’d better bidc at hanie. 


Lamy, 
Auld Punch will carry Tock, the lad, 
I'll ride mysel’ the lang-tail’d yad, 
Wi’ pistols at my saddle-trec, 
Weel mounted, as a laird should be. 


Mre. 
There's pents to east, the hay's to cuile, 
The yad's run ow’r the muir a mile, 
The saddle’s stoun, auld Punch is lane, 
Deed, laird, ye'd better bide at hain. 


Think, laird, a wee, and look about, 
Your gear’s a’ thrivin’ in and out,— 
I'm wae to sce you courting dulc,— 
Wha kens Lut this same qucan's a tool 2 


LAIRD. 
Ay, ay, your drift’s no ill to tell, 
Ye fain wad hae me, Meg, yours |’; 
But, sure as Blutterboug’s my name, 
1‘) court the lass, and bring her hame. 


eae) 


Ware pe geen. 


(Tix author of this fine song is generally anid 
to be Ropert Bourne, Junie, eldest son of the 
p et, who for many years held a respectable but 
by no means a lucrative situation as clerk in the 
Stump Office, at Somerset House, London. We 
know not where the song first appeared. ] 


Ha’g yo seen, in the calm dewy morning, 
The red-breast wild warbling sue cleur ; 
Or the low-dwelling, snow-breasted gowan, 

Surcharg’d wi’ mild e’ening’s soft tear ? 
Q, then ye ha’e seen my dear lassie, 

The lassie I lo’e best of n’; 
But far frae the hame o’ my. lassiv, 

1’m mony a lang mile awa’, 


Her hair is the wing o’ the blackbird, 
Her cye is the eye o’ the dove, 

Hier lips are the ripe blushing rose-bud, 
lier bosom’s the palace of love. 
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Though green be thy banks, O sweet Clutha! 4 
Thy beauties ne'er charm me ava , \ 

Forgive me, ye maids o' sweet Clutha, | 
My heart 1s wi’ her that’s awa’, 


0 Jove, thou'rt a dear flecting pleasure ! : 
The swectist we mortals here know ; | 

But svon is thy heav’n, bright beaming, | 
(ercast with the darkness of woe. | 

As the moon, on the oft-changing ocean, 
Delights the lone marincr’s cye, \ 

Till red rush the storms of the desert, i 
And dark billows tumble on high. 


Ge Aulo Wighlaw Biner, 





| 
| 
[Sarp nso to be a production of Rupert Ri ens, 
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The tear trickles doun frae my e’e, 
An’ my boart’s hke to break e'en in tw, 
When I think on my auld wife an’ bruise, 
That now are sue fur tar awa’, 


Come in thou puir lyurt auld carle, 
And here nue mair ill shalt thou dic, 
As lang as I'm Jaird o’ this manor, 
There’s nane shall gue helpless frac na. 


And ye shall get a wee cot-house, 

An’ ye shall get baith milk an’ meul; 
For he that his sent 1t to me, 

Has s.nt it to use it weel, 


fat 


Ol ere’2 nee latte comtur. 


a 


[James Loa. ] 


Junior, eldest sun of the poct. Itis given in the || Tree's nae laddie coming for thee, my dear Jean, 


“Spins of British Sung ” (Glasgow, 1825,) where 
it is stated that it was communicated by the 
author, before he went to London, to a near rcla- 
tion residing at Mauchiinc, from whose recitation 





There's nae laddie coming for thee, my dexr Jean ; 
_1 ha’e watch’d thee at mid-day, at morn, an’ 


ate'en, 


it Was taken down for that work.] 


Ou! pity an auld Highlan’ piper, 
An’ dinna for want let him de, 

Oh! Jook at my fuithfu’ wee doggie, 
The iciele hangs five his c’e. 


I ance had a weel theekit cot-house 
On Morvala's sea-beaten shore ; 


But our laird turn d me out frae my cot-house ; 


Alas! {£ was fockless an’ puir. 


My twa sons were baith pross'd for sailois, 
An’ brave for their kintra did fa’; 

My auld wife she died svon 0’ sor:ow, 
An’ left me bereft o’ them a’, 


I downa do ony sair wark, 
For must bauld is my lyart auld pow, 
fo I beg wi' my pipes, an’ my duggie, 
An’ mony a place we've been through. 


1 set mysel’ down 1’ the gloamin’, 
An' tak’ my wee dog on my knee, 
Av’ I play on my pipes wi’ sad sorrow, 
An’ the tear trickles doun frae my e’e. 


An’ there's nae Jaddie coming for thee, my deur 
Jean. 
But be nae down hearted though lovers gang by, 
|| Thou'rt my only sister, thy brother an I; 
|| Am’ aye in my wee house thou welcome shalt be, 
| An’ while I ha’e saxpence, I'll share it wi’ thee. 


O Jeanie, dear Jeanle, when we twa were young, 

I sat on your knee, to your bosom I clung, 

You kiss’d me, an’ clasp'd me, an’ croon’d your 

bit sang, 

|, An’ bore me about when you hardly dought gang. 

| An’ when I fell sick, wi’ a red watery c’* 

| You wWateh'd your wee brother, an’ fear’d he wad 
dee; 

| I felt the cool band, and the kindly embrace, 

i, An’ the warm tickling tears drappin’ aft on my 

| facc. 





| Sae wae was my kind heart to see my Jean weep, 
I closed my sick e'e, though I wasna asleep; 
An’ I'll never forgct till the day that I dee, 
The gratitude due, my dear Jeanie, to thee! 
Then be nae down-hearted, for nae lad can te! 
Sic true love as I do, or ken ye sae weel; 
| My heart it yearna o’er thee, and grieved wad 1 he 
a lf aught were to part my dear Jeanie an’ me. 
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(Maggy Waclane. 


{Tuts truly graphic, and truly Secttish production first arpeared in “ The Glasgow Jc urnal of 
General Literature,” (Dec. 19:h, 1835,) 2 periodical conducted by Mr. R. B. Hardy. It deseribes the 
fortunes of poor Maggy Maclanc, who, from arich yyung beauty, the toast and rage of the whole 
country-side, sunk down into a desertd and poverty-strickcn old maid. Nothing could exceed the 
triumphs of Maggy during her bricf rugn. buitors of all deseriptions, and from al) quarti ra, flockid 
around her, but Magcy, from the variety of her choice, was 11) to please and obduruate, till her mother, 
‘the eouthle cosh Widow Maclane,” accepts of one of the rejectcd Jovers—a pawluc tallor—and the 
fortunes of Maggy are turned. The shetc hes of Maggy's wooers, and of the merry-makings held in 
her house, are of the richest and broadest discription, while the touches of pathos that occur 1n punt- 
ing the after-desolation of Magry’s abode— 

“It's aye the dry floor, Meg’s—the day e'er sue dro. kin’;" . 


or the emptiness of her garncr— 
— “the warst ‘'s when the wee mouse looks out wi’ a tes. to her, 
Frac the mcal-kist o’ Maggy Maclanc,” 


are eminently striking. Indeed, the whole poen we consider to be of first rate excellence, and to the 
lovers of genuine Scottish idiom it must prove a rare, as to most of them it will be an origina, 

treat.—The author of Maggy Maclane was JAmMrs Maywn, for many yenrs a small jobhing printer 10 
(slascow, of which city he was a native. He died in the Island of Trinidad in 1842, whither he had 

gone some years previous, to cdit a newspaper there. Ie was a nephew of John Mayne, auther 
* Logan Braes,” &c.] 


Doon 1 the glen by the lown o° the trees, 

Lies a wee thee ket bield, like a bike for the be 3, 

Lut the hinnic there skepp’d—gin ye’re no dow: to please— 
It’s virgin Miss Maggy Maclane! 

There's fiw seck Mcg’s shed noo, the simmer sun J: okin'; 

It’s aye the dry floor, Meg’s—the day er sae drookin’! 

But the henther-blabs hing whare the rd blude’s been shooken 
1’ bruilzies for Maggy Maclanc! 


Toon by Meg's howf-tree the gowk con es to woo; 

But the corncraik’s aye fley'd at ber hallan-door joo! 

An’ the red-breast ne'er cheeps but the weird's at his mou’, 
for the last o° the roses that’s gave! 

Nae trystin' at Meg’s noo—nae Hallowe en rockins! 

Nae howtowdie guttlens—nae mart-puddin’ yockins! 

Nae bane 1’ the blast’s teeth blaws snell up Glendoeki rs! 
Clean bickers wi? Maggy Maclanc | 


Moeg’s auld lyart gutcher swarf'd dead i’ the shawe. 
Her bein, fouthy minnie,—she gs aff an’ awa’! 
The grey on her pow but a simmerly snaw '— 

The couthy, cosh Widow Maclane! 
*O titties be tentie! though air i' the day wi’ ye,— 
Think that the green grass may ae day be hay wi’ ye !-- 
Think o’ the lea) minnie—mayna be aye wi' ye! 

Whwen sabbin’ for Maggy Maclane. 
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Lallan’ joce—Hielan’ joes—Meg ance had ani , 
Fok wi’ the siller, and chicfs wi’ the tail! 
lhe yaud left the burn to drink out o’ Meg’s puul— 

The she ltie braw kent “ the Maclanc ” 
Awa’ owre the muir thcy cam’ stottin an’ steicherin ! 
lramper an traveller, a’ buakin' an’ broiehi rn’ ' 
Cadgers an’ cuddy-ere¢Is, cigherin’ '—hoighe mn’ ! 

** The lanlow pers'’—quo Magey Maclanc 


Cowtes were to fother:—Meg owre the burn fling! 
Nowte were to tether —Mcy through the wood rang! 
‘ne widow she kenn'd-na to bless or to bann ! 
sic waste 0’ gude wooers to hin! 
Yet, aye at the souter, Meg grumph'd her' an’ grumph tier! 
Lhe loot-shouther d wabstcr, she humnph d her! and hun phd hiert 
Lhe lamiter tatlor, she stump’d her! an’ stumy ‘d her! 
Her nunnmie might groo o granc ! 


The tailor he hkit cockleekie broo, 
An’ doon he cam’ wi’ a bck an 2 hoo — 
Quo’ Meg,—** We ac stine tal’ tic cleeken aff you,’ — 
An’ pluinp' i thé buin he 4 gane ! 
The widow's chech redden'd, her hiart it playd thud aye, 
Her garters shr cust roon his neck bke a wodde ' 
She linkit him oot, but w? wringin’ his duddis, 
Her weed-ring it’s burst in twain ! 


Wowf was the w1low—to haud nor to bing! 
The tanlor he 8 aff, an’ he’s coft a new ring! 
Th’ deil squeeze his craig 8 no wordy the string !— 

He s waddet auld Widow Maclane! 
Auld ?—an’ a bride! Na, ye’d pits d the ten-pat! 
© saut were the shadyens'! but balm sin Glenhwat! 
The haggis wag hockin’ oot biuters o° bree-fat, 

An’ hotch’d to the piper ite lane ' — 


Thoon the burnside, 1 the lown o’ the clcn, 
Meg reists her bi I-lane, 1’ a but an a bon 
“tual doon when ye dow,—i’ the dearth, genth men ,— 
Yc's2 be aw mous to Maggy Macline! 
Lane hauks the virgin—nae white pows now hic! 
Through key-hole an’ cranny, nae cash biade stan s sleet hin’ 
His micherin’ naigie, his gaudamous ¢ ¢km ! 
Alack for the days that are gine ' 


Tame’s fa’n the souter !—some sterk i his thie! 
The cooper's clean gyt, wi' a hoopin’ courhee ! 
The smth's got sxe bhin'—w' a spunk r his e e !— 
He g fyned gimtvo Magry Ma line! 
Meg brake the lurk pew-door—Auld Be ukie leuk’ near-na her! 
‘She dunkled her pattie—Young Sneckie ne'er sperr'd tor hor! 
But the warst s when the wee mous leuks ont, wi’ a tear to he, 
Irae the meal-kist 0’ Magiy Maclane ! 
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Auld Modin Gray, 


(Tuxrz is an old tune, called “ The Bridegroom greits when the sun gaes down,” united to old 
words of a somewhat indelicate character. About the end of 1771 or beginning of 1772, a young lady 
in Fifeshire, the daughter of a noble family there, and then only in her twenty-first year, being very 
fond of the tune, but scrupulous about the words, thought she would try her hand at making 
ulew words to it~ She accordingly set to work, and produced a simple ballad of some eight or 
nine verses, which, on becoming known, was received with rapture wherever it spread-—-was trans- 
lated into almost every European language—and was made the subject of dramas and of paintings 
innumerable. This little ballad, which records a tragedy in domestic life unhappily of no uncommon 
occurrence and yet of heart-rending pathos, was called “ Anld Robin Gray,” and the name of its 
authoress was Lapy ANN Linpsay, daughter of the Earl of Balcarras, by his countess, Ann Dalry m- 
ple, daughter of Sir Robert Dalrymple of Castletoun, Bart. She was born on the 8th Dec. 1750, und 
was married in 1793 to Sir Andrew Barnard, a son of the bishop of Limerick, and Colonial Secretary 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Her husband died in 1807 without issue; her own death did not take 
place till the 6th of May, 1825, at Berkley Square, London, where she had long resided. ‘* Lady 
Ann Barnard’s fuce,” says Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, “‘ was pretty, and replete with vivacity ; 
her figure light and clegant; her conversation lively; and, like the rest of her family, peculiarly 
agreeable. Though she had wit, she never said jll-natured things to show it; she gave herself no airs 
either as a woman of rank or as the authoress of Auld Robin Gray.”—Shortly before her death, she 
made & communication to Sir Walter Scott, containing a revised copy of Auld Robin Gray, with two 
verses of a continuation or second part. These were printed in a thin d4to volume for the Bannatyne 
Club. In the prefuce is inserted a letter from the authoress, from which we make the following ex- 
tract.—‘ Robin Gray, so called from its being the name of the old herd at Balearras, was born [writ- 
ten] soon after the close of the year 1771. My sister Margaret had married, and accompanied her 
husband to London; I was melancholy, and endeavoured to amuse myself by attempting a few poe- 
tical trifles. There was an ancient Scotch melody, of which ] was passionately fond. 
who lived befure your day, used to aing it to us at Balcarras. She did not object to its having impro- 
per words, though I did. I longed to sing old Sophy’s air to different words, and give to ite plaintive 
tones some little history of virtuous distress in humble life, such as might suit it. While attempting 
to effect this in ny closct, I called to my little sister, now Lady Hardwicke, who was the only person 
near me, ‘I have been writing a ballad, my dear; I am oppressing my heroine with many mijsfor- 
tunes. 1 have already sent her Jamie to sca—and broken her father's arm—and made her mother 
fall sick—and given her Auld Robin Gray for her lover; but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow 
within the four lines, poor thing! Help me to onc.’—‘ Steal the cow, sister Anne,’ said the little 
Elizabeth. The cow was immediately lifted by me, and the song completed. At our fireside, and 
amongst our neighbours, ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ was always called fur. 1 was pleased in secrvt with the 
approbation it met with; but such was my dread of belng suspected of writing anything, perceiving 
the shyness it created in those who could write nothing, that 1 carefully kept my own secret. . . . 
Meantime, little as this matter seems to have been worthy of a dispute, it afterwards became a party 
queation between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘ Robin Gray’ was either a very ancient 
ballad, composed perhaps by David Rizzio, and a great curiosity, or a very modern matter, and no 
curiosity at all. I was persecuted to avow whether I had written it or not,—where I had got it. 
Old Sophy kept my counsel, and I kept my own, in spite of the gratification of seeing a reward of 
twenty guineas offered in the newspapers to the person who should ascertain the point past a doubt, 
and the still more flattering circumstance of a visit from Mr. Jerningham, secretary to the Antiqua- 
rian Society, who endeavoured to entrap the truth from me ina manner I took amiss. Had he asked 
me the question obligingly, I should have told him the fact distinctly and confidentially. The annoy- 
ance, however, of this important arnbassador from the Antiquarics, was amply repaid to me by the 
noble exhibition of the ‘ Ballat of Auld Robin Gray's Courtship,’ as performed by dancing-dogs under 
my window. It proved its popularity from the highest to the lowest, and gave me pleasure while } 
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hugged myself in my obscurity.” It remains to be added, that although “ Auld Robin Gray” waa 
originally written to the old tune of ‘‘ The Dridcgroom greits when the sun gas down,” it is now, 
with the exccption of the first verse, which retains the old air, universally sung to a beautiful modi rn 
tune, composed by the Rev. William Leeves, rector of Wrington, who dicd in 1928, aged 80. We do 
not here give the continuation or second part of “ Auld Robin Gray,” in which the old gentleman is 
made to die, and ‘‘ young Jamie” to marry the widow, as it is admitted on all hands to be a failure, 
and to destroy totally the beauty of the original story. In the present version we follow chiefly the old 
rending, which differs somewhat from that given by the authoress when late in lite, as the alterations 
she then made do not appear to us to be improvements. ] 


Wren the sheep are in the faull, and the kye a' at hame, 
When a’ the weary world to sleep are gane, 

The wars 0’ my heart fa’ in showers frae my ec’e, 

While my gudeman lies sound by me. 


Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, and sought me for his bri le, 
But saving a crown he had naething else beside. 

To make the crown a pound, my Jamic gaed to «a; 
And the crown and the pound, they were baith fcr me! 


Ie hadna been awn’ a weck but only twa, 

When my mither she fell sich, and the cow was stown iw 
My father brak his arm—my Jamie at the sca— : 
And Auld Robin Gray came a-courting me. 


My father couldna workh—my mither couldna en'n; 

I tol’d ce and might, but thortread J couldnn win; 
Auld Rob maintain'd them bath, and, wr’ tears in his c' 
saad, ‘* Jenny, for their sakes, will you marry me?" 


My heart it said na, and I look’d for Jamie hach , 
But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack: 
Ths ship it was a wrach! Why didna Jenny dee? 
And wherefore was | spar’d to cry, Wac is me! 


My father argued sair—my mither didnn aperkh, 

But she look’d in my face till my heart was hke to brea ; 
They gied him my hand, but my heart was in thc sea; 
And so Auld Robin Gray, he was gudeman to me. 


I hadna been his wife, a week but only four, 

When mournfw’ as I sat on the stane at th> door, 

I saw my Jamie's ghaist—{ couldna think it he, 

Till he said, “‘1’m come hame, my love, to marry thee!” 


O aair, sair did we greet, and mickle did we gay 
Ae kiss we touk—nae mair—] had him gang away. 
I wish that { were dead, but yn no lhe tod, 
And why do I live to say, Wace is me' 


T gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin; 

I darena think o’ Jamie, for that wad be a sin. 
But I will do my best a guile wife aye to be, 
For Auld Robin Gray, he ts kind to me. 
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: . As for the honest feeling heart, 
’ ’ May poortith never mak it t 
CE platle o'er the late ot. | J Recaneri Sine Ray et 


J}ut heaven tts be st o° bliss impart, 

As muckie s he would have ot 
[Tnx popular tune called “ Wh stir o er the lave Hue» to the land, &c 

ot was composed about 1720, by John Bruce, a 

muaiuian belonging to Dumiins The old wor is 

are unfit for putlication The follow ug was 

wiitt n by Bing for Johnson s Museun 


Lhe war ly wretch may fume and fit 
/niagip ani pinch bath an anl dic 
Bat whato carth at list hol pct 
Wul only bc a prave ot 
Eirnsr when M iggic was my care Hue » to the lan I, &c 
Heaven, I thought, was in her air 
Now we re married —sj cir nac mac 
But whistle oer th lave of 
Meg was m ch and Meg wis mild, 
sweet and harmkss uw vchuill, 
Wiser men than me 8 be guled 
bu, whistle oer tne linc ot | 


May we, when eild shall bleach our ere vn 
W hite as our native thistle 8 duwn 
Mount high to hft and light abooi , 
Lherc to enjoy the lave ot 
Herc 5 to the land, & 


1 nfilla be wl, and while we dru, 
Ve I rivet clowr friendship s link 
1 1438 run ower, and cnics deep sith 
Bu vubthe whirling way ot 
Here tuth lind, \ 


liow we lov, and how we giu, 
I carcna by how fuw may ac, 
Su, whistle oer the lave ot 
Whal wish were maggota meat, { 
Vashed up im her winding sheet 
1 could wnte—lLut M g maunset 
sae, wh ot! oc: the lave ot 


How we live, my Mcg and m, | 


PXarvlage and the cure o's. 


(Warritrn by R srrarl ocnorr, Gl isgow, atout 
th yc ur 1802, t the tune of  Whisth ocr the live 
ot —Mr JTochoie is author of Margaret and the 


Gbhe Band o’ Bonnets Wlue. 
Miust r fighland Donald, The Magie Pill and 


[Tu19 song, to the tune of “ Whistle oer the © cth rm trieal tal s—\Is> Ihe Auld vark Shove, 
lave ot,’ was wnitten by a Scott sh clergyman at j A Landscape, dc J 


Qtorn Rab to Bite, My sonav dear, 
J vw woud ye man thin hafa yoar 
An it ye d wed men er coud specr, 


versary dinncr held there m ccomimemoraticn cf 
t ¢ lurth day of he tert Lurrs } 


Noo, by my troth, {}k brither dear, 

T tow yerea meht welcome h re 

We ll prove to mirth our title clea , 

But winna prove the slive o t 
Here 8 to the land o boniwts | lu, 
1 urtan kilts and tarry woo , 
O for a waught o mountain dew 
To toast the guid and brave o t 


Livcr; ool many years ao, dad sung at an ann 


Dowf and dowie be his lot, 
Whae cr denies a brither Sent, 
W1 helping han ¢) share a gront, 
ii wnt should mak him crave o t 
Hicre a to the land, && y 





Wii blatcnces, an the cam ot 
Now to the point sincere 1m wit 
Will ye be my ha f mauow, sve t 
bhake han 8, and #1) a bargiunhb t, 

An nc er think on the caie ot 


Na, na, quo Kat, I winna wed 

0 sicasnare Ill aye be rede, 

Dow mony, thochtit ss, aro mosh d 
By marriagt, an the care ot 

A single life sa hfe o glee, 

A wife ne er think to mak o me, 

Lia toil an’ sorrow [Il kecp frec, 
An a the dovlan care ot 
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‘Weel, weel, sald Robin, in reply, 

Ye ne'er ayain shall me deny, 

Ye may a tovthless maiden die 
For me, I'll tak’ nae care 0’t. 

Fureweel fur ever !—aff 1 hie ;— 

hae took his leave without a sigh. 

Oh‘ stop, quo’ Kate, 1’m yours, L'li try 
The murried life, an’ eare o't. 


Rub wheel't about, to Kate cum' bach, 

An’ gu'e her mou’ a hearty sack, 

dyno lengthen’d out a lovin’ crack 
"Bout marriage an’ the care o't. 

Though as she thucht she didna speoh, 

-\n’ loohit uneo mim an’ meck, 

Yet blythe was she wi’ Rab to cleck 
In mainage, wr the cure o’t. 


Wittorta. 


(Winiram Giux.—Air, “ Whistle o'er the lave 
o't.”—This sung was written on the occasion of 
the battle of Vittoria, at which the 71st or Glas- 
gow regiment of Lylt infantry played a distin- 
guished part. We have been told, that when firet 
produced at tho old theatre in Queen strect, 
Glasgow, the sung Was received with rapturous 
applause, and had a run of many mghts.) 


Suna a’ ye bards wi’ loud acclainn, 

High glory gi’e to gallant Grahame, 

Heap laurels on our Marshall's faine, 
Wha conquer'd at Vittoria. 

Thum, dant fr cdoin siniled on Spain, 

An’ ruiscd her statcly form again, 

Whan the British Lion shuoh his mane 
On tho mountains o' Vittoria. 


Let blust’rin’ Suchct crously crack, 

Let Joseph rin the coward’s trach, 

And Jourdan wish his baton buck, 
He left upon Vittoria, 

If c er they mect their worthy hing, 

Let them danee roun’ hin in a mng, 

Au’ some Scottish piper play the spring 
lie blew them at Vittona. 


Gi'e truth an’ honour to the Dane, 
Gi'e German's monarch heart and brain, 
Unt aye in sic a cause as Spain, 

Gi'e Britons a Vittoria. 


4 


The Englsh Rose was ne'er sae reid, 

The Shamrock waved whare glory led, 

And the scottish Thistle raised its head, 
An’ smiled upon Vittoria. 


Loud was the battle s stormy swell, 

W hare thousands fought and mony fll, 

But the Glasgow htrves bore the beli 
At the battle of Vittura. 

The Paris maids ynay ban thern a’, 

Their lads are maustly wede awa’, 

An eauld an’ pale as wreaths o' snaw 
Tacy Le upon Vittoria. 


Wy quakin heart and tremblin’ knees 

The Kagle standard-bearer flees, 

While the “‘meteor flag” floats to the breeze. 
An’ Wantons on Vittoria. 

Bitannia’s glory there was shown, 

Ly the undaunted Wellington, 

Aun’ the tyrant trembled on hus throne, 
Whiun hearin’ o' Vittoria. 


Peace to the spirits 0’ the brave, 
Let a’ their trophies for them wave, 
An‘ green be our Cadogan's grave, 
Upon thy field, Vittoria ! 
There let eternal laurels blvom, 
While maidens mourn his early doom, 
An’ deck his lowly honour’d tu:nb 
Wy ruses on Vittoria. 


Ye Caledonian war-pipes play, 

Barossa heard your Highlan’ lay, 

An’ tho gullant scot show'd there that diy, 
A prelude to Vittoria. 

Shout to the herocs—swell ilk voice, 

To them wha made poor Spuin reyvice, 

shout Welhngton an’ Lynodoch, boys, 
Barossa an’ Vittoria! 


Boat Song. 


[From “ The Lady ofthe Lake,” by Sin War Ter 
hcuire This may be appropriately sung to the 
tune of § The Bans of the Devon.’’} 


Hat. to the chief who in triumph advances! 
Honour'’d and bless’d be the ever-green Pine ! 

Long may the Tree, in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter aud grace of our Ime! 
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Heaven send it happy dew, A 
Farth lend it sap anew, 
Guily to bourgeon, and broadly to grow, 
While every Highland gien 
Sends our shout back again, 
‘* Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! jero!” 


Ours is no snphng, chance-sown by th: fountain, 
looming at Beltane, in winter to fade, 
When the whirlwind has stripp’d every leafon the 
mountain, 
The more shall Clan-Alpine exult in her shade. 
Moor’d in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest’s shuck, 
l irmer he roots him, the ruder it blow; 
Menteith and Breadalbane, then, 
Echo his praise agen, 
* Roderigh Vicb Alpine dhu, ho! ieroc'" 


_———e ee 


Proudly our pibroch has thrill’d in Glen Fruin, 
And Bannuchar's gionns to our slogan replied ; 
Glen Lussand Ross-dhu, they are smoking in: uin, 
And the best of Loch Lomond lie dead on her siac. 
Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid, 
Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and with woe; 
Lennox and Leven-glen 
Shake when they hear agen, 
‘** Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! jeroe !"" 


Tow, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands! 
Stretch to your onra, fur the ever-green Pine ! 
O' that the rose-bud that graces yon islands, 
Were wreath'd ina garland around hiin to twine! 
(){ that some seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem, {grow ! 
Honour'’d and bleas‘d in their shadow might 
Loud should Clan-Alpine then 
Ring from her deep-most gien, 
“* Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! jeroe !” 





a Ca ee ee eee mee ee ee ee 


Hlarp’s tha loferz. 


'Written by Ronrrr Locnorr, about 1808, to 
the tune of “ Bessie Bell and Mary Gray.” This 
and the other song by the same author, given in 
p. 206, have only before appeared in a small local 
n iscellany, entitled ‘The Temple of A pollo.’’| 


Drar aunty, I’ve been lang your care, 
Your counsels guid ha’e blest me ; 
Now in a kittle case ance mair 


WY your advice assist me: ¥ 


Twa lovers fresucnt on me wait, 
An’ baith I frankly speak wi’; 

Sae I'm put Jn a puzziin’ strait 
Whilk o’ the twa to cleek wi'. 


There's sonsy James, wha wears a wig, 
A widower fresh and canty; 
Though turn’d 0° mxty, gacs fu’ trig, 
Lte's rich, and rowes in plenty. 
Tam’s twenty-five, hnuds James's pleugh, 
A lad deserves regardin’ ; 
He's clever, decent, sober too, 
but he’s no worth ac fardin’. 


Auld James, ’tis true, J] downa sec, 
But's cash will answer a’ things; 
To be a lady pleascs me, 
And buskit be wi’ braw things. 
Tam I esteem, like him there's tin, 
His gait and looks entice me; 
Dut, aunty, I'll now trust in you, 
And fx as ye advise me. 


Then aunt, wha spun, laid down her role, 
An’ thus reply't to Mary: 

Unequal matches in a yoke 
Draw thrawart an' camstrarie. 

Since gentle James ye dinna like, 
Wi? ’s gear ha’e nae connexion; 

Tan's like yourse!’, the bargnin strike, 
Grup to him wi’ affection. 


ie 


@) lobe delights. 


(Worax CHarwers.—Tune, “* Lewie Cor: 
don."—liere first printed.) 


0 rover delights in sunny Lower, 
*Mid sunny rays, like summer flower ; 
But when the storms o' winter blaw, 
Its fairest beauties fade awa’. 


The rose in youth may plense awhile, 

Ant youthful days wi’ joy beguile, 

1 e hly, tco, with snowy crest, 

May lean upon the rose’s brenst. 
Rut love delighta, &c, 


What though the rose’s blushes fade, 

Aud Irlies droop beneath the shade, 

Jn dormant lite they still remair, 

To grow, to bud, to bloom aga'n. 
Dut love delights, &c, 


“GO fw T 


PF atiad 
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Ghe Wanks of the Mebon. 


[*Taxsx verses, says Burns, “ were composed 
ona charming gril, a Miss Charlotte Hamilton, 
who 18 now married t> James M‘Kitrick Adair, 
I'sq , physiclan Sho is sister to ny worthy frend 
Gavin Hamilton, of Mauchline and was born on 
the banks of Ayr, but was, at the time I wrote 
these lmes (August, 1787,) res ding at Hcrveyston, 
in Clackmannanshire, on the romantic banks of 
the little river Dovon —1 first heard the air from 
a lady in Inverness and got the notes taken down 
fr this work —The name of the Guhc air is 
 Banarach Donnach Ruidh or “The Brown 
Dury maid | 


H¥ w pleasant the hanks of th 
Devon, 
With green spreading bushes, 
blooming far 
But the bonniest flowcr on the banks of the Devon 
Was onec a sweet bud on the bracs of the Ay 
Mill be the s in cn this swcct blushing flower 
In the gay .0sy m rn 168 Jt bathcs in the dcw 
And gentk the fall of the soft vernal showcr 
‘Il hat steals on the evening each Icaf to renew 


ql a? wind ng 


and flowers 


Os «re the dear blossom ye orient breezes 
With chil] hoary wing as yc usher the dawn 
An 1 fur be thou distant thou reptile, that seizes 
The verdure and pride of the garden and] wn 
J t Bourbcn cxult in her gay gilded hhes 
Ani England tr umphant display her proud 
rouse 
A furcr than either adorns the green valleys 
Where Devon swect Devon, meandering tlows 


Bagete tol’ the lintw ite locks. 


[Warren by Burns for Thomson s collection, 
to the tune of “Rothiemurchus Rant The 
heroine was Jean Lorimer, of whom we have had 
o.casion to speak in previous notes , 


af Lass1z wi the lint white locks, 
‘Wy Bonnie lassie, artless lassie, 
‘ Wilt thou wi me tend the flochs ? 
" Wilt thou be my dear, O ? 
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Now Nature cleads the fiowery lea, 
And a 8 young and sweet bke thee 
O, wilt thou shire its joys w: me 
And say thou It bu my dearie, O ? 
Lassie wi, &e 


And when the weleome summer shower 

Has cheer d 1k drooping ttle flow r 

We ll to the breathing woodbine bowir 
At sultry noon, my deane, O 





r 
When Cynth a hghts, wi silver ray ; 
The we ary shearer s hameward way 
Lhroagh yellcw waving fields we ll stray } [ bs} 
And talk o love, my dearic, O * 
4 
And when thc howling wintry I last at 
Disturbs my lssie s m1 linght rest 
In lusped to my fiithfu breast mY 
J 11 comfort thee, ry dearnie, O 
at 
i. i 
Gr igte-burn=wrov. ‘ 
[Anornrr song ty Brrns in honour of Jean 2 
Tormer the “lassc wi the lint white locks = » } 
Burns wrote it to aid the eloquence of a Mr Gil 


lespie one of her suitors The eloquence and the 7 ~ 


poet s verse were equally unavailing she marned % 
an officer who used her cruelly, an 1 the result was / 
a separation after a fiw months ‘ Craigie burn 
wood says Curric ‘ 1s situated on the banks of , .¢ 
the river Moffat about three miles distant from ay 
the village of that name The woc is of Craigie 
burn and Dumenieff were at one time favounte 
hiunts of our poet It was there he met the a 
c 
Swrer closes the evening on Craigie burn wood, + 
And blithely awaukens the morrow 
But the pride of the spring 1n the Craigie burn ¢ ‘3 
Can yield to me nothing but sorrow [woud ‘ 
Bevond thee, deari¢ beyond thee dear, f- 
And 0 to be lying beyond thee 


O sweetly soundly weel may he sleep 
‘Lhat s laid in the bed beyond thee 


°F ass wi the lint white lochs and there he con 
ceived several of his beautiful lynes The chorus 
of the present song 1s old j 


I sce the spreading leaves and flowers, 
1 heor the wild birds singing 
But pleasure they ha e nane for me, 


arr 
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ZT canna tell I winna tell, 
{ darena for your anger 

But secret love will break my heart 
If 1 conceal it langer 


y 


~~ 


I see thee gracefu stra ght, and tall 
1 see thee sweet and bonnie 

But oh what will my torments be, 
if thou refuse thy Johnnic! 


To see thee in anither s arms 

In love to he and languish 
Twad be my dead that will be seen 
My heart wad burst wi anguish 


6 
Wie Se igs ees 


But Jeanie say thou wilt be mine 
Say thou lo es nane before 1 e 
Anda my days o life to come 
11] gratefully adore thee 
Beyond thee, dcarie beyond thee dearle 
And 0 to be lying beyond thec 
O sweetly soundly we | may he sleep 
That a laid in the bed beyond thee 


- 


@ratgie-burn=wood. 


{Tas 1s another version of Craigie burn wood 


which Burns sent to Thomson s collection ] 


- Swerer fis the eve on Cra gie burn 
And blithe awakes the morrow 
t But a the pride o spr: gs return 
A Can yield me nocht but sorrow 


I see the flowers and spreading trees 


ew, +> ‘2 tc A toe 
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Ghe Wraes aboon Wonaw. 


(Wauittsenand musicarranged by W GiiFinzan 


Wirt thou go my bonnie lassie 
Wilt thou go my braw lassie, 
‘Wilt thou go, say ay or nay 
To the braes aboon Bonaw, lassie ? 


Though Donald hae nae mickle fraise 
'W: Lawland speeches fine, lassie 
‘What he ll impart comes fiae the heart 
Sae let it be frae thine lassie 
Wilt thou go, &c 


W:: siller clasp 1 ll deck thy wast, 
W) ailken snood thy hair, lassie 
‘Thou lt sleep twixt Donald and the wa 
On bed o bent sae rare, lassie 
Wilt thou go &c 


‘When summer days cleed a the bracs 
Wi blossom d broom sae fine Iassi 
At milking sheel we 1l join the reel 
My flocks shall a be thine, lass e 
‘Wilt thou go, &c 


Ill hunt the roe, the hart the doe 
The tarmigan sae shy, lassie 
For duck an drake I 1] beat the brake 
Nae want shall thee come nigh, lassie 
‘Wilt thou go, &c. 


Tor trout an par wi! canny care 
111 wylie skim the flee lassie 
Wi sic Uke cheer 1 1! please n y dear 
Then come awa wi me, lassie 
Wilt thou go &c 


we I hear the wild birds singing | * Yes Lil go my bonme laddie 
But what a weary wight can please Yous 111 go, my braw laddie 
And care his bosom wringing ? Ill kilt my coats 1} tent the go its 
“* On the bracs aboon Bonaw, laude 
er Lain fain would I my gricfs impart 
A Yet dare na for your anger © Gin thou It prove true thou s never rue 
But secret love will break my beart Ihe love thou bear st for me laddie 
lf I conceal it langer Ik joy an care wi thee 1 1l share, 
Until the day I dce laddie 
i ie If thou refuse to pity me Come awa my bonnie laddile 
» wt If thou shalt love anither, Come awa, my braw liddic 
‘ e ‘When yon green leaves fade frae the tre, Come weel come wae, I 1] kilt und gae 
tte Around my grave they ll wither To the braes aboon Bonaw, laddie 
N 
} 
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4 Anstruther Musomantk Society, in October, 1814 


« 
) When Autumn. 


4 successful song-writer. 


‘"% full-pay retired list. 
\ been set to music by Mr. Peter Macicod.] 


‘Wnuen autumn has laid her sickle by, 


‘4 And dance about in the fitfu’ breeze ; 
And the robin again sits burd-alane, 


And sings his sang on the auld peat stane; 


) 
Pa ‘When come is the hour o’ gloamin grey, 
*% Oh! sweet is to me the minstrel’s lay. 


2 ‘When winter is driving his cloud on the gale, 
3 And spairgin about his snaw and his hail, 


And the door ig stoekit against the blast, 


‘* And the winnocks wi’ wedges are firm and fast, 
And the ribs are rypct, the cannel a-light, 
4 


Oh! dear is to me a sang or a tale. 


y Then I tove awa’ by the ingle-side, 
« And tell o' the blasts I was wont to bide, 


18 When the nichts were lang and the sea ran high, 
And the moon hid her face in the depthe of the shy, 
And the mast was strained, and thecanvass rent, 
By some demon on message of mischief sent; 
Oh! T bless my atars that nt hame I can bide, 


: » For dear, dear to me is my ain ingle-side. 
“ 


ed 


} The Social Cup. 


e 


[From a very elegant volume of poems, entitled, 
** Lays and Lyrica, by Captain CHARLES GRAY, Of 
the Royal Marines, F.R. A. 8. E.:” Edinburgh, 
<> 1841.—Captain Gray has been Jong known as a 
So far back as 1811, he 
published a small collection of ‘“‘ Poems and 
bongs,” some of the latter of which have become 
established favourites with the public. The Cap- 
tain is a native of Anstruther, in Fifeshire: and, 
after a service in the royal marine forces of nearly 
forty years, is now resident in Edinburgh, on tho 
The present fine song hw 


And the stacks are theekit to haud them dry; 
And the sapless leaves come down frae the trecs, 


And tho fire on the hearth is bleezin’ bright, 
And the bicker is reamin’ wi’ pithy brown ale; 





[Ar page 192 will be found the origina! version 
of this popular song, by Captain Cuar.tzs GRAY, 
which was written for the first anniversary of — 


ns elie ep. Ne rer 
pied rd — my Py 
Ter be ee ee” & ety rn m elf 


We here give the author's latest improved copy, 
as it appears in his “‘ Lays and Lyrica.” The two 
veraious, it will be sven, differ materially from 


each other.—~Air, “* Andro and his cutty gun.”] 


Buyrnz, blythe, and merry are we, 
Blythe are we, ane and a’; 
Aften ha’e we cantie been, 
But sic a nicht we never saw ! 
The gloamin saw us a’ sit down, 

And meikle mirth has been our fa’; 
Then let the sang and toast gae roun’ 
Till chanticleer begins to craw! 

Blythe, blythe, and mcrry are we— 
Pick and wale o' merry men}; 

‘What care we though the cock may craw, 
We're masters o’ the tappit-hen ! 


The auld kirk bell has chappit twal— 
Wha cares though she had chappit twa! 
‘We're licht o’ heart and winna part, 
Though time and tide may rin awa! 
Blythe, blythe, and merry are we— 
Hearts that care can never ding; 
Then let time pass—we'll steal his glass, 
And pu’ a feather frac his wing! 


Now is the witchin’ time of nicht, 
When ghaists, they say, are to be seen; 
And fays dance to the glow-worm's licht 
WY fairies in their gowns of green. 
Blythe, blythe, and merry are we— 
Ghaists may tak’ their midnicht stroll ; 
Witches ride on brooms astride, 
While we sit by the witchin’ bowl! 


Tut! never apelr how wears the morn— 
The moon's still blinkin’ i’ the sky, 
And, gif like her we fill our horn, 
I dinna doubt we'll drink it dry! 
Blythe, blythe, and merry are we-- 
Blythe out-owre the barley bree ; 
And let me tell, the moon hersel’ 
Aft dips her toom horn 1’ the sea! 


Then fill us up a social cup, 
And never mind the dapple-dawn. 
Just sit awhile—the sun may smile 
And licht us a’ across the lawn 
Blythe, blythe, and merry are we ;— 
See! the sun is keekin’ ben; 
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4 She Glasgow fate. 


Allister P‘Allister. 


{Iris singular that the authorship of thie spirited 


song is unknown —Air, “Jennys Bawbee 


O AtrisTeR M‘ArrIstTER, 

Your chanter sets usa ast r, 

Then to your bags and blaw wi bin, 

Well dance the Mnghland fling 

Now Alhster has tuned his pipes 
And thrang as bumbecs fiae their I) kes, 
‘Lhe Inds and lasses loup the dykes, 

And gather on the green 

O Allister M‘Allster, &c 


The millcr, Hab, was fldgin fain 
To dance the High] ind fling his lane 
He lap a3 high as Lispa s wame, 
The like was nevcr seen 
As round about the rng he whu Js, 


And cracks his thumbs and shakes his duds, 


The meal ficw frac ns tail in eluds, 
And blindeia their een 
O Allister M‘ Alster, Ke 


Nuc st rauchle handed amiddy Jock 
A blacken d oer wi coom and smol ¢ 
Wi shauchhin blear ¢ ed Bess did yolc 
That slavcrin gabbit quean 
He shook his doublet in the wund, 
His feet hke hammers strack the grund, 
The very moudiwarts were stunn d, 
Nor ken d what it could mean 
O Allister M‘Allister, &c 


Now wanton Willie was nae blate, 
For he got haud o winsome kat, 
“Come hurt, quo he, “1 1] show the gate 

To dance the Highland fing 
The Whghland fling he danced wi gicc, 
And lap as he were gaun to fice, 
Kate beck d and bobb d sae bonnilic, 

And tript it light and clean 

O Allister M‘ Allister, &c 


Now Allister has done his best, 
And weary houghs are wantin rest, 
Lesides they sair wi drouth were strcst, 

Wi dancin sae I ween 
1 trow the gauntrees gat a lift, 
And round the bicker flew like drift, 
An! Allster that very night, 

Could searccly stand his lane 

O Allister M‘Allutir, &c 


| 


| 
. 
SEB oe De ES por BAG 








[Tura ditty, descriptive of “The Humours of 
Glasgow Fair, was popular as a street song 8 »me 
twenty five years ago Old James I ivingstonc, 
the celebrated comic anger, brought it into repute 
‘We can karn nothing of the author beyond th it 
his name was Breck inriper, and that he was by 
trade a compositor —The fair of Glasgow \s held 
annually, and has been so from time immemo- 
rial, on the second week of July that mcludcs a 
Monday J 


O, rm sun frae the eastward was peeping, 
And braid through the winnocks did star, 
When Willie cried—Tam, are ye sleeping ? 
Mak haste, man, and nse to the fur 
For the lads and the lasxs are thrangins, 
And a body s now in a steer, 
Jye, haste ye, and let us be ganging, 
Or, faith, we ll bo Inngsomc I fear 
Lilt te tuian an uran, &c 


Then Tam he got up in a hurry, 
And wow but he made himscl anod, 
And a pinto milk brose he did worry 
To mak him marr teugh for the r ad 
On hus head his blue bannet he slippet, 
His whip o er his shouther he flang, 
And a clumsy oak cudgel he grippet, 
On purpose the loons for to hang 
Lilt te turan an uran, &c 


Now Willock had trysted wi Jenny, 
For she was a braw canty quean, 
Word gadc that she had a gay jenny, 
For whilk Willi fondly did grean 
Now Tam he was blaming the liquor, 
Yac night he had got himscl fc u, 
And trysted gleed Maggy MacVicar, 
And faith he thoc ht shame for to rue 
Lit te turan an uran, dc 


The carks, fu cadgie, sat cocking 
Upon ther white nags and thcir brown, 

Wi snuffing, and laughing, and joking, 
They soon cantered into the town, 

Twas there was the funning and sporting, 
Fh! lord what a swarm 0 braw folk, 

Rowly powly, wild beasts, wheel o fortune 
Sweety stan 5s, Maister Punch, and black Jock 

Lit te turan an uran, &c, 
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«es )~=©6 Now Willock and Tam gryan bouzie, 4 Says Tam, ** Wha did that deil confound h m— . 
5 By this tume had met wi thei joes, kar pl ty, let me win at the loon 
f Conscnted wi Gibbie and Susy And he whirled his stick round and round hun, { 
‘lo gang awa down to the shows, And swore like 4 vury dragoon 
7 was there was the fidd}ing and drumming, Lilt te turan an uran, &< 
' ou a crowd they could scarcely get through, 
4} Fiddles, trumpets, and organs a bumming , Then next for a house they aed glow ring, 
? O Sirs, what a hully baloo Wharc they might get wetting then u s 
Lilt ta turan an unan, &c Suys Meg, ‘Heres a houx keeps a pourm 
Wi the sgno the muckle bluk cow 
*  Lhen hie to the tenta at the paling, “A cow quo Jenny,‘ ye gawky 
sd Weel theeked wi blankets and mats, Prestrve us! but ye ve littic skill, 4 
* And deals sented 10nd hike a tap room, Did ye e er see a hawky Lhe that— ‘ 
nS Supported on stancs and on pata Look again and yo I} see its a bill , 
Lhe whisky like water they re sclling,— Lut te turan an uran, &c 
} And porter as sma as their yill,— 
*, And aye as ycure pcuring they re telling, But Just as they darkened the entry, 
g “a Says Willie, “ Were now far eneugh, * 
‘Lroth dcar, it s just sixpence the gill 
. Til to tisk an Gea, eo T see it 6 a house for the gentry ,— ea 
’ : Let 5s gang to the sign o the pleugh fa 
“Nu faith, then says Gibbiec, “wes rutir 
ft » D 
t ve Mc ah feed Sraaitcniy ont Cac dauner to auld Luckie Gunn s, f 
uff Preserve s it has fingers and tats on t— For there I'm to meet wi my farther, k 
And auld uncle John o the Whins 
Lh, lass, 1t 8 an unco lhe trutc Lileie teran an akan 
* 0, woman, but ye are a gomeral, ? vs 
4 Lu mth sic u won er at that, Now they a in Luckie s had Jan lcd, 
4 Dvenakcn, you datt gowk, that a mongrel, Twa rounds at the bicker tc try, raed 
: Thats ticd twixt a dog and a cat The whisky and y:ll round wishud ], i 
Lilt to turan an uran, &c, And baps in great beurcchs did he ¢ 
«>, Blind Alcch the hddicr wus trysted, yh 
Seu yon gouple jaud how she s dancing, And he was to handle the | w 
‘Wi the white ruffled brocks and red shoon, On a big barrel head he was hosted, 
} Irae tap to the tae she sa glancing, To keep himse! out o the row ‘ics 
Wi gowd und a fcather aboon — Lilt te turan an uran, &c ae 
My troth, sho 6 a braw decent kunmer, ‘ 
is Aa I havo yet seen in the fur Had ye seen sic a din and guffawing, ca 
e “Her decent quo Meg, “‘shes a immer, Sic hooching and dancing was ther , / “yy 
~~ Or, faith, she would ncver be there Sic rugging, and riving, and drawing, \ « 
Lilt te turan an uran, &c Was ne er seen before in a fair § my 
‘ lor Tam, he wi Maggy was wheeling, ef 
t Xow Gibble was wanting a toothfu , And he gied sic a terrible loup, ot 
Says he, ‘Im right tired o the fun, That his head came a thump on the «cihire | 
1 D yo think we d be the waur o a mouthfu And he cam down w: a dump on hisduup, \* 
’ O gude nappy yill and a bun?’ Lilt te turan an uinn, &c wt 4 
y “Wi a myhewt, Tam says, “1m willng,— | 
i] Tis best for to water tho corn, Now they ate and they drank till their xt! 3 fs 
By jing, I ve a bonnie white shilling, | Were bent like the head o a drum, _ 
And a saxpence that ne er saw the morn Syne they rae, and they capered hke filic , g 
: Lilt te turan an uran, &c | Whene er that the fiddle play d bum 4 
Wi dancing they now were grown wey, ’ 
Ti.fore they got out o’ the bustle, And acarcely were able to stan , ‘ 
~ Poor lam got his fainng I trow, So they took to the road a fu cheery, a 
Fe, J or a stick at the ginge bread play d whistle, As day was beginning to dawn 
And knocked him down like a cow Vv Lilt te turan an uran, &c. a 
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Hamte, 


(Warrrrn by Borns f r Thomson s collection, 
to the beautiful old tune called ‘ Fee him, 
father ] 


Txov hast left me ever Jamie, 
Thou hast left me ever 

Thou hast left me ever Jamie, 
Thou hast left me ever 

Aften host thou vow d that death 
Only shoul I us sever 

Now thou st left thy lass for aye— 
I maun see thee never, Jamie, 

11] see thee never 


Thou hast me forsaken Jamie, 
Thou hast me foraaken 
Thou hast me forsaken, Jamic, 
Thou hast me forsaken 
Thou canst love another jo, 
While my heart is breacing 
Soon my weary e en I 1] close 
Never more to wiulen Jamie 
Never more to waken 


—— 


Jeg o” PMarley. 
[Janes Hoae } 


O xen ye Mego Mvauley glen 
The bonny blue-e ed dearte ? 
She 4 play d the deil amang the men, 
n a the land s grown eery 
She a stown the “ Bangor frae the clerk 
An snoold him wi the shame ot 
The minister s fa n through the text 
An Meg getsa the blame ot 


The ploughman ploughs without tle soc! , 


The gadman whistles spare ly 
The shepherd pines amang his flock, 
An turns his e en to Marley 
The tailor lad s fa n ower the bed 
The cobler caa aj arley, 
The weavir s neb a out through the web, 
An a for Mego Marley 
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ah 


Is flyt ng late an early ? 

He rises but to curse an ban, 
An sits down but to ferly 

Bit ne er had love a brighter lowe 
Than light his torches sparely 


‘What 8 to be done for our gudeman 
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At the bright ecn an blythesome brow 


O bvonny Meg o Marley 


See 


SRancyp. 


(Warirren by Burns for Thomson s collecticn 


to the tune of ‘The Quakers Wife 


Clarin la 


(Agnes M‘Lehose) is the sutyect of the song } 


Tuk am] my faithful fir, 
Thine my lovely Nancy 

Ev ry pulse along my veins, 
Every roving fancy 


To thy bosom lay my heart 
There to throb and languish 


Though despa r had wrung h s core, 


That would heal its anguish 


Take away these rosy lips, 
Rich with balmy treasure 

Turn away thine eyes of love, 
Lest I die with pleazure 


What is life when wanting love ? 
N ght without a morning 

Love a the cloudless summer aun 
Nature gay adorning 


Beeromeee 


WDe's owre the Hills. 


{Modern Jacobite song } 


Hr 5 owre the hills that I lo e weel 
He s owre the hills we darena name 
He s owre the hills ayont Dumblane 
‘Wha soon will get his welcome hame. 


My father s gane to fight for him, 

My brithers winna bide at hame 

My mither greets and prays for them, 

And deed she thinks they re no to blame 
Hes owre the hills, &e 
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* 
‘ ar The Whigs may scoff, the Whigs may jeer, 4 
‘ But ah that luve maun be sincere, j 
¢ Which still keeps true whate er betide 
‘7 an for his sake leaves a beslde , Go ary Shearer. “ 
ahs He « owre the hills, &c 
(Wrrrten by Toomas Atkinson Set to music 
His right these hills, his might these plains by T M‘Farlane Mr Atkinson was a bookeeller 
Nw O er Highland hearts secure he reigns, in Glasgow, and author of a vast vanety of fugi “ 
& * What lads e er did, our lads will do tive pieces in prose and verse Hededof pulmo ¢ 
4 ‘Were I a lad, I d follow him too nary disease while on his passage to Barbadoea for , 
4m Hes owre the hills, &c the benefit of his health, on the 10th of October, | m 
{” 1833, in the 38d year of his age ] : 
Sae noble a look, sae princely an air, b 
\  Sae gallant and bold sae young and sae fair Sue s affand awa like the lang summer day, « 
Oh did you but see him, ye d do as we ve dene, And our hearts and our hills are now lanesome { 
Hear him but ance to his standard you I] run and dreary, {brae, 
Hes owre the hills, &c The aun blinks o June will come back ower the % 
But lang for blythe Mary fu mony may weary! * 
ee For mair hearts than mine 
‘ : Kenndo nane that were dearer, \ 
But nane mair will pine 
a Bop 4 Song. For the sweet Mary Shearer! 
[Jamxs Toa ] She cam wi the spring just like ane o its flowers, ( 
And the blue bell and Mary baith blossomd ‘ ~. 
% Wuens the pools are bight and deep thegither 
Where the gr y trout )ics asleep, The bloom o the mountain again will be ours, 
T p the river and oer the lea, But the rose o the valley nae mair will come 
‘Lhat 8 the way for Billy and me hither! . ' 
be Their sweet breath is fled— ‘ 
Where the blackbird sings the latest Her kind looks still endear her, y 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, For the heart maun be dead d / 
Where the nestlings chirp and fiec, That forgets Mary Shearer! ‘ 
i That s the way for Billy and me | 
Than her brow ne era fairer wi jewels was hung, 
; ‘Where the mowers mow the cleanest, Ane e that was brighter ne er glanced ona lover a 
a Where the hay lies thick and greenest Sounds safter ne er dropt frae an aye saying tongue, f 
. There to trace the h meward hee, Nor marr pureis the whiteo her bridal bedcover , * 
\ That s the way for Bully and me O he maun be bless d t 4 
Wha s allowed to be near her, i 
‘Where the hazel bank is steepest, For the fairest and best * 
{ ‘Where the shadow fulla the deepest, © her kind s Mary Shearer ! + 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, : 
é That s the way for Billy and me But farewell, Glenim, and Dunoon, and Loch ,, * 
Z Striven, 
¢ Why the boys should drive away | My country and kin !—since Ive sae lovd the = 
Little sweet maidens from the play, stranger ( 
Pe Or love to banter and fight so well, ‘Whare she sbeen maun beeithera pineoraheaven = ¢ 
. That « the thing I never could tel! ~sae across the braid warld for a while lm a 
ranger! 
le But this I know, I love to plav, Though I try to forget— f ‘ 
xT Through the meadow, among the hay In my heart still 111 wear her — Pi 
ne Up the water and o er the lea, kor mine may be yet, 
That s the way for Billy and me —Name and a —Mary Shearer | Ay 
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® Ww. f tha 
’ e are na fou, we re no that fou, a“ 
ie Hot foeel, mp boat g, | But just a wee drap in ourt¢ 
| The cock may craw, the day miy daw, 
[From a& small periodical called “The Wan | But aye we li taste the baricy t rec 
w derer, published in Glasgow in 1818 Thc words 
were set to music by R A Smith j Here arc we met three merry boys 
. Three merry boys I trow are we 
1)” Rew weel, my boatic, row weel, And mony a nicht we ve merry becn é 
s Row weel, my merry mena, And mony mae we hope to be 
For theres dool and thiics wae in Glenflozich s 
bowers, It 18s the mune—I ken her horn- ? 
f And there s grief in my father s ha Thats blinkin im the hft sae hie 
Shc shines aae br cht to wyle us han e 
And the skiff it dancd hght on the mcrry wee But by my sooth sho }] wut awee 
‘w ives, 
in And it flew ower the water sae blue Wh 7 first shall rise to gang awa 
"7 And the wind 1t blew Ight, and the noon it 4 cuckold coward Joun is he 
is sbone bright, Wha last beside his chair sh ull fs 
But the boatie ue er reached Allandhu He 1s the king amang us three 
Ohon for fair Tilen, ohon! 
Qhon fur the pride of Strathcoe— SLQUIL FO THE 4BOVE 
4? In the deep, deep sea, in the sult sult tree, 
Lord Reoch, thy Ellen hes low {Written by Jonn Strutuens, and pul lish 1 
% in the second volume of ‘ The H irp ot Cale t 
—_—_— ma, Glasgow, 1821 ~Wilham Nicol and Allan 
ty ; : Masterton did a eens ates mre 
than ay ar hese three honest fellows says 
CHillte brew 0 a peck 6 maut. Currie — ‘all men of uncommon talents—wert in 
1798 all under the turf J 
(Written by Burns in 1789 and sct to music ad 
by Allan Masterton in Johnsons Museum Lock Tux night it flew, the grey cock crew 7 
‘ hart has pronounced thus “ the best of all Burns s W1 blythesome clap o’er a the three 

*  bacchanalan pieces The meeting which it But pleasure beam d ilk moment new 
celebrates took pluce between the Poct, William And happier still they hop d to be , 

tx Nnecol, of the High Schoo), Edinburgh, and Allan for they were na fou, na nae that f u 
Masterton, anc ther school master, and musical But Just a drap m ilka ee 
amateur. Nicol had bought a small farm named The cock might craw, the day might daw 
Laggan, in the parish of Dunscore, Dumfries Lhey sipplcd aye the barley tree 

* t thire where bo spent the autumn vacations 
Allan Masterton and the Poet went on a visit to The moon, that from her mlver horn 

», the “illustrious Lord of Laggans many hills Pour d radiance over tower and tr , . 

, Nacol, as in duty bound, produced his kst = Ira Before the fast approaching morn, 4 
dition asserts, that day dawned long ere thu | Sank, far, behind yon western sta Po) 
guests arose to depart ‘‘ The air is Musterton 5’ Yct they were na fou , &e ‘ 

%, says Burns, “the song is mine We hil w 
such a joyous mecting, that Mr Mastertcn and 1 And soon the gowden beams o day 
agreed, each in our own way, to cclcbrate the Jing da the mountain taps sac hi g 
business J And burnies sheen with bickering } liv i 
¢ r Awoke the morn s wild melody u 
fs O, Wi1 Lie brew d a peck o maut, But aye they sat, and aye they sur i, “ 

1 And Rob and Allan cam tv prie ‘There s just a wee drap mm our e ¢ ~ 

<oo Three blyther lads, that lee lang night, And monie a day we ve happy been, - 

ny Ye wadna fund in Christendie v And monie mae we hope to be aa 
ok: 
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The moon still fills her silver horn, 
But, ah! her bears nae muir they see, 
N r crowing cock, nor dawn ng morn, 
Dasturbs the worm s dark revelry 
Tor they wore na fou, na, nae that fru, 
But clzy cauld dcath has clos d ilk c e, 
And, waetu now the gowden morn 
Beams on the graves o a the three 


Nac marr in learning Wilhe toils, 
Nor Allan wakes the melting lav, 
dor Rah, wi fancy witching wiks 
Bcguiles the hour o dawning day 
lor thc ugh they were na very tou, 
That wicke1] wee dray in the ce 
Has done its turn—untimely, now 
‘Lhe green grass waves ocr a the tire 





Tye Soldler’s Weturu. 


[The original words of the fine old Scotch air 
called ‘The Mill, Mill, VU, are rather e arse anl 
indehcate The same olyection holds thcugh im 
uw smaller degree, to Rumenys version of * Lhe 
Mill, Mill, O, begmning, 

* Beneath a green shade I fand a fair maid 

‘Was alecping sound and still, O 

But the words of Burns to the same tune, which 
he wrote for Thomson s collection, are fortunately 
tcyond tho reach of cavil, being alike remarkable 
for purity of thought and dition ‘ Burns, I 
hive been informed, (thus writes a Dumfmes 
shire clergyman to Thomeon,) ‘ was one summer 
evening in the inn at Brownhill, with a couple of 
fmends, when % poor way worn soldier passid thc 
window Of a sudden it struck the poet to call 
him in, and get the recitu of his adventurs 
aftr hearing which he all at once fell into one of 
those fits of al straction, not unusual tohim He 
was hftcd to the region whcre he had his garland 
and his singing robs about him, and the result, 
was this admirable song he scnt you for ‘The 
Mill, Mill, oO] 


Wun wild wars dcadly blast was blawn, 
And gentle prace returning, 
‘Wi mony a sweet babe tathericss, 
And mony a widow mournin, 
I left the lines and tented field, 
W hero lang 1d been a Jodger 
My humble knapsack a mv wealth, 
A poor but honest sodgt. 
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A A leal light heart beat in my brea t, 


My hands unstain d wi pluni r 
And for tair Scotit hame ag un, 
I cheery on did wander 
I thought upon the banks 0 Co! 
Ith ught upcn my Nancy 
I thcught upon the witching sm! , 
That caught my youthtul ancy 


At length I reach d the bonme gin 
Whirc early hf I sported, 

I pass d the mill ant trysting ther, 
Where \ incy oft I courted 

Wha spd I but ny ain dcar maid 
Down ly her mother s dwelling P 

And turn d me round to hide the fi 
That in my ee was swelling 


a 


Wi alter d voice, quoth I Aweet lass, 
Swert a3 yon hawthorn g blossom, 

O happy happy mny he he, 
Phat 6 dcarcst to thy bosom 

My purse is hght I ve far to ganz, 
And fain wad be thy lodgir, 

lves rved my king and country lang 
Ik pity on a sodger 


hae wistfully she gazel on ne 
Ant leveher grow than ever 
Quoth she, A sodgcr ance I loved, 
Forget him will I never 
Our humble cot and hamely fare, 
Ye freely shall partake ot, 
That gallant badgo, the tear cockadi, 
\e re welcome for the sake o t 


She gazed—she redden d like a rox —~ 
Syne pale as ony hly, 

She sank within my arms and cricd, 
Art thou my ain dow Wille 

By Num, who made yon gun and shy 
By whom true love s regarded 

Iam the man! and thus may still 
True lovcrs be rewarded 


The wirs ar. oer, an] Ime me ham, 
And find thee stil] true hcarted 

Though poor in gerr we re rich in love, 
And ma r we « ne er be parte t 

Quoth sh, My grandsire left me ond, 
A malin plcnish d faltly, 

Then come, my futhfu sodger lad, 
Thou rt welcome to it dearly 
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Phas 
a g For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 4 \ 
oh, The farmer ploughs the manor, 
7 YY But glory ia the sodger's prize, 
. The sodger’s wealth is honour. 


ue The brave poor sodger ne'er despise, 


Nor count him as a stranger 


ef Remember he's his country s stay, 


In day and hour o’ danger. 


eee 


Song to Maria. 


(Wrirren by Sxeripan Knowrre, and first 


B, publ shed In the “ kdinburgh T iterary Journal,” 
f 189 bet to music by J & May j 
ay Ye'ns my ain, love, ye're my ain! 


lorms sae fair, 1 ne tr see mony; 
Hearts sae fond, sae true, love, nane! 

Ye re my ain! my dear! my bonny ! 
Years a score, a score, ama'st, 

Ha'e we lo’ed and lived thegither 
lk ane sweeter than the last, 

Ye re my ain, 1 hae nae ither! 


Will we mak’ the ane score twa? 

Bounteous sts!] s the power that’s o’er us! 
Bloomy summer's scarce awa’, 

Mellow autumn's a’ before us, 
Long 'tis then till winter, dear | 

Oc mes wi’ thoughtfu’ smile and greets us! 
Far's the close ' yet, fai or near, 

Ye're my ain, whcre’er ?t meeta us! 


Ghe Wock=-Laird. 


ee {Tis is 2 eong considerably older than the days 
» ,, of Ramsay, although it is sometimes attributed to 


him. 
Orpheus Caledonius (1725 ) One or two of these 
are too coarse for inscrtion. 
1s givin from a collation of several copies. A 
“ cock-laird” means a small proprietor } 


The original verses are given in Thomson's 


The present virsion 


A cocKx-1 arrp, fu’ cadgie, | 
WY Jennie did meet, 

He hawsed, he kiss'd her, I 
And ca'd her his sweet. y 
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‘Wilt thou gae alang wi' me, 
Jennie, Jennie ? 

Thou'se be my ain lemmane, 
Jo Jennie, quo’ he. 


If IT gae alang wi’ theo, 
Ye maunna fall 

To feast me wi’ caddels 
And guid hackit 1 ail. 

What needs a’ this vanity, 
Jennie? quo’ he; 

Is na bannocks and dribly-beards 
Guid n eat for thee ? 


Gin I gang alang w1’ you, 
I maun hae aailk hood, 
A kirtle-sark, wyliecoat, 
And a silk snood, 
To tie up my har in 
A cockernonie. 
Hout awa’, thou’s gane wud, 1 trow, 
Jennie! quo he, 


Gin ye d ha’e me look bonnie, 
And shine hke the moon, 

I mann ha e¢ katleta and patlets, 
And cam'rel-heel d shoon , 
Wi’ craig-claiths and lug-babs, 

And rings twa or three. 
Hout the deil s in your vauity, 
Jennié! quo’ he. 


And I maun ha’e pinners, 
With pearlins set roun’, 
A skirt o’ the puady, 
And a waistcoat o’ brown. 
Awa’ wi’ sic vanities, 
Jennie, quo’ he, 
For curches and kirtles 
Aro fitter for thee. 


My lairdship can yield me 
As muckle a-ycar, 

As haud us in pottage 
And guid knockit bear 

But, havin’ nae tenants, 
Oh, Jennie, Jennie, 

To buy ought I ne'er have 
A penny, quo’ be. 


The Borrowstown merchauts 
Will sell ye on tick, 

For we maun ha’s braw things, 
Although they should break 
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re ‘When broken, frae care 4 But now he has gotten ; 
The fools are set frre, A hat and a feather,— 
? When we mak them Iairds Hey, brave Johnnie lad, 
In the Abbey, quo she Cock up your beaver 
ee Cock up your beaver, * 


Wenrp. 


(James Srrrrat of Dalry, Ayrshire — Arr, 
* Roy s Wife of Aldivalloch —Here printed for 
J the first time } 


Can my dearest Henry leave me? 

Why, ah! why would he deceive me ? 
Whence this cold and cruel change, 

That bids him thus forsake and grieve me ? 


Can he the hours of love forget, 
The stolen hours 1 1] mind for ever, 
‘When doun the burn we fondly mct, 

And aften vow d we ne'er should sever ? 
Will.my Henry then deceive ne? 
Faithless laddie ' can he leave me ? 
Ne er till now did fancy dream, 

My dearest laddie sae would grieve me 


And will he then me aye forsake ? 

Must 1 for ever, ever lise him ? 

And can he leave this heart to break, 

That swells and burats within my bosom ? 
Never, Henry, could I leave thec, 
Never could this heart deceive thee, 
Why then, laddie, me forsake, 

And sae wi cruel absence grieve me ? 





Work up pour beaver. 


vy! 


{Tax tune called “‘ Cock up your beaver ’ is old 
” 1t can be traced at least as far bach as Playford s 
*  **Dancing-Master’ published in 1657 Of the 
‘} original words, the first stanza here given is all 
that remains the second stanza was added by 
Burns for Johnsons Museum Hogg gives some 
additional verses in his Jacobite Relics } 


4 ‘Waren first my brave Johnnie lad | 
Came to this town, 
“ay He had a blue bonnet I 
That wanted the crown, 
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And cock 1¢ fu sprush, 
We Il over the border 

And gie them a brush, 
There s somebody there 

We ll teach better behaviour— 
Hey, brave Johnnie lad, 

Cock up your beaver ! 





Henny dang the Geaber. 
[Six A Boswerr, Bart ] 


Ar Willie s wedding on the green, 
The lasses, bonnie witches, 
Were a dress d out in aprons clean, 
And braw white Sunday mutches 
Auld Maggie bade the lads tak tent, 
But Jock would not believe her, 
But soon the fool his folly kent, 
For Jenny dang the Weaver 
And Jenny dang, Jenny dang, 
Jenny dang the Weaver, 
But soon the fool his folly kent, 
For Jenny dang the Weaver 


At ilka country dance or reel, 
W1 her he would be bobbing, 
‘When she sat down—he sat down, 
And to her would be gabbing, 
‘Where er she gaed baith butt and ben, 
The coof would never leave her, 
Aye keckhn hke a clocking hen, 
But Jenny dang the Weaver. 
Jenny dang, &c 


Quo he, My lass, to speax my mind, 
In troth I needna swither, 
‘You ve bonnie een, and if you re kind, 
Ill never seek anther 
He humm d and haw d, the lass cried Peugh! 
And bade the coof no deave her, 
Syne snapt her fingers, Jap and leugh, 
And dang the silly weaver 
And Jenny dang, Jenny dang, 
Jenny dang the Weaver, 
Syne snapt her fingers, lap and leugh, 
And dang the silly Weaver, 
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known. It is also given with the music, in the 
Orpheus Caledonius (1725.) The tune is the well- 
known one of “ Robin Adair.” Burns in his notes 
to Johnson's Museum, says: “‘ The followmg m- 
teresting account of this plaintive dirge was com- 
municated to Mr. Riddel by Alexander Frazer 
Tytler, Esq. of Woodhouselee ;—* In tho latter 
end of the 16th century the Chisholmns were pro- 
prietors of the estate of Cromlecks (now possessed 
by the Drummonds.) The eldest son of that fhmily 
was very 1nuch attached to a daughter of Stirling 
of Ardoch, commonly known by the name of fuir 
Helen of Ardoch. At that time the opportunitics 
of meeting betwixt the sexes were more rare, con- 
sequently more sought after, than now; and the 
Scottish ladies, far from priding themselves on 
extensive literature, were thought sufficiently 
beok-learned if they could make out the Serip- 
tures in their mother-tongue. Writing was en- 
tirely out of the line of female educntion:—at 
that period the most of our young men of family 
sought a fortune, or found a grave, in France. 
Cromlus, when he went abroad to the war, was 
obliged to leave the management of his corres- 
pondence with his mistress to a lay-brother of the 
monastery of Dumblain, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Cromleck, and near Ardoch. This 
man, unfortunately, was deeply sensible of Helen's 
charms. He artfully prepossessed her with stories 
to the disadvantage of Cromlus; and by the mis- 
interpreting or keeping up the letters and mes- 
sages intrusted to his care, he entirely irritated 
both. All connection was broken off betwixt 
them: Helen was inconsolable, and Cromlus has 
left behind him, in the ballad called ‘Cromict’s 
Lilt,’ a proof of the elegance of his genius, as well 
as the steadiness of his love, Whon the artful 
monk thought time had smfficiently softened 
Helen's sorrow, he proposed himself as a lover: 
Helen was obdurate; but at last, overcome by the 
persuasions of her brother with whom she lived, 
and who, having a family of thirty-one children, 
was probably very well pleased to get her off his | 
hands, she submitted rather than consented to 


the ceremony. But there her compliance ended ; 4 
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Strewan, one of the seventcen sons of Tullybar- 
dine, and whose youngest son, commonly called 
the Tutor of Arduch, died in the year 1715, aged 
111 years.’"] 


Since all thy vows, false maiu, 
Are blown to air, 

And my poor heart betray’d 
To sad despair ; 

Into sume wilderness 

My gricf I will express, 

And thy hard-heartednens, 
Oh, cruel fair! 


Have I not graven our loves 
On every tree 

In yonder spreading grovc, 
Though false thou be 2 

Was not a solemn oxth 

Plighted betwixt us both, : 

Thou thy faith, 1 my truth, 
Constant to be ? 


Some gloomy place I'll find, 
Some doleful shade, 

Where neither sun nor wind 
K’er entrance had, 

Into that hollow enve 

There will I sigh and rave, 

Because thou dost behave 
So faithlessly. 


Wild fruit shall be my meat, 
I'll drink the spring ; 

Cold carth shall be my seat; 
For covering, 

I'll have the starry sky 

My head to canopy, 

Until my soul on high 
Shall spread its wing. 


I'll have no funeral fire, 
No tears nor sighs; 

No grave do I require, 
Nor obsequics : 
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Sana, when forcibly put into bed, she started quite 5. -" 

|| frantic from it, screaming out, that, after threu /,f; , 

9 gentile taps on the wainscot, at the bed-head, she .3 

Cromlet % Wilt. heard Cromlus' voicc, crying “ Hclon, Helen, mind , 

me!” Cromlus soon after coming home, the , +” 

treachery of the confidant was discovered, her mar- \ 

(Ti18 song or dirge is given in the second || riage disannulled, and Helen became Lady Crom- }- 

volume of Ramsay's Tea-Table Miscellany with |} lecks.—N, B. Margaret Murray, mother to these “,, 

the signature X, signifying that the author is un- || thirty-one children, was daughter to Murray of <, 
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ee 
“Nyed The courteous red-breast, he Gay the sun’s golden eye, 

ose With leaves wil) cover me, Peep'd o'er the mountains high; 
ee } And sing my elegy Such thy morn! did I ery, 
— With doleful voice. Phillis the fair. 
wy 

: And when a ghost I am, In each bird’s careless song, 

re T'll visit thee, Glad did I share; 
es Oh, thou deceitful dame, While yon wild flowers among, 
h W hose cruelty Chance led me there. 
v4 Has kill’d the kindest heart Sweet to the opening day, 
’ 7 That e’er felt Cupid’s dart, Rosebuds bent the dewy spray ; 

i” And never can desert Such thy bloom ! did 1 say, 

’ From loving thee! Phillis the fair. 
’ ‘ 
& 


an Wad Tt a cabe. 


*  [Wrurten by Burns for Thomson's collection, 
to the tune of “ Robin Adair.” The poct, in com- 
posing the song, had in his mind a passage in the 

history of his friend Cunningham, who was jilted 
4 by his sweetheart under peculiar circumstances of 
 aggravation.} 


Fay I a cave on some wild distant shore, 

Where the winds howl] to the waves’ dashing roar: 
"5 There would J weep my woes, 

There seek my lost repose, 

Till grief my cyes should close, 

t Ne’er to wake more. 


**, Falsest of womanhkind, canst thou declare, 
All thy fond-plighted vows—ficeting as ar! 


acct To thy new lover hie, 
. Laugh over thy peryury, 
2 ; Then in thy bosom try 
I" What peace ia there ! 
\y 
dy nt 
fr. : 
4 PHS the fatr. 
"49 
[Axreo written by Burns, for Thomson’s collec- 
‘4 ton, to the tune of “‘ Robin Adair.” The Phillis 
1 here celebrated was Miss Phillis Macmurdo, after- 
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* wards Mrs Norman Lockhart of Carnwath, who 
" died in 1825.) 
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Wire larks with little wing 
Fann’'d the pure air, 

Tasting the breathing spring, 
Forth I did fare; 
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Down in a shady walk, 
Toves cooing were: 

J marhed the crucl hawk 
Caught in a snare. 

fo kind may fortune be, 

buch moke his destiny! 

Iie who would injure thee, 
Thilhs the fair. 


ee 


Avotsn winding Nit. 


(Ts is another song written by Burrs, for 
Thomson's collection, in honour of Miss Phillis or 
Philadelphia Macmurdo. It is adapted to the tune 
called “ The Muckingo’ Geordie’s Byre."" The tunc 
has its name from an old song, the eubject of which 
was the complaint of a young lady (said to be a 
baronct’s daughter) who, about the beginning of 
the last century, married one of her father's 
tenants. Being disowned by her family, she was 
obhged to submit to the drudgery of menial 
Jahour. The two first verses are all that can be 
quoted, 

The mucking o’ Geordie’s byre, 
And shooling the gruip sae clean, 
Has gar'd me weit my cheeks, 
An’ greit wi’ baith my e’en. 
It was not my father’s will, 
Nor yet my mither's desire, 
That e’er I should fyle my fingers, 
Wi’ mucking o' Geordie’s byre. 
Balloon Tytler wrote a version of the old song, 
beginning, ‘‘ As I went over yon meadow,” but it 
is very poor. In the Orpheus Caledonius, (1725,) 
the tune is given to different words, beginning, 
** My father’s a delver of dykes.” These words 


¥ Ramsay partially adopted in his song entitled 
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“Shichtit Nancy, ’ 
101 of this collection There are, if we mistake 
not, s me Jacobitical songs founded on the bur 
then of the song, ‘‘The mucking o Geordies 
Byre, and in the year 1819, dumng the Radical 
excitement, Alex Rodger of Glasgow wrote a 
clever political song with that title the first four 
lines of which ran thus 
There lives an auld farmer ca d Geordie, 
A wee bittook south o the Tweed, 
O three bits o farms hes cad lordic, 
Three anug little malings indeed, &c } 
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Apown winding Nith I did wander, 
To mark the swect flowers as thoy spring 
Adown winding Nith I did wander, 
Of Phillis to muse and to sing. 
Awa wi your belles and your beautis 
They never w: her can compare 
‘Whoever has met wi my Phils, 
Has met wi the queen o the fuir 


The daisy amused my fond fancy, 
So artless, so simple, so wild 
Thou emblem, said I, of my Phillis,— 
For she {s simplicity 8 child 
The rosebud s the blush of my charmer, 
Her sweet balmy tip when ts preset 
How fair and how purv is the 1 ly 
But fairer and purer her breast 


Yon knot of gay flowers in the arbour 
They ne er wi my Phillis can vic 
Her breath is the breath of the woodbine 
lts dew-drop of diamond her eve 
lier voice is the song of the rnornm4, 
That wakca through the green sprcading 
grove, 
When Pheebus peeps over the mountains, 
On music, on pleasure, and love 


But beauty, how frail and how fleeting, 
The bluom of a fine summer day ! 
‘While worth in the mind of my Phillis, 

Will flourish without a decay 
Awa wi your belles and your beauties! 
They nevcr wi her can compare 
‘Whaever has met wi’ my Phillis, 
Has met wi the queen 0 the fair 
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which will be found at page h 
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Walucket Meg. 


(Warrrren by the lite Rev J Nicor, minister 
of Inverleithin, Peeblesshire, to the tune of “ The 
Mucking of Geordie s byre, of which tune some 
account js given in the Introduction to the pre 
ceding song } 


Mra, muckin at Geordie a byre, 
Wrought as gin her judgment was wrang 
Ilk daud 0 the scartle strake fire, 
While, Joud as a lavrock, she sang 
Her Geordie had promised to marric, 
An Meg asworn fae to despair, 
Not dreamin the job could miscarrie, 
Already seem d mistress an mar 


My neebours, she sang, afton jeer me, 
An ca me, daft, halucket Meg, 

An say, they expect soon to hear me 
i the kirk, for my fun, get a fleg 

An now, bout my marriage they clatter, 
An Geordie, your fallow th yca 

An auld doltet hav rel —Nae mutter, 
He l] keep me aye brankin an braw 


I grant yo, his face is kenspeckle, 
That the white o his ee Is turn d out, 
That his black beard 1s rough aga heck, 
That his mou to his lug s rax d about 
But they needna Ict on that he a crazie, 
Hie pike staff wull ne er let him fa 
Nor that his hair s white as a daisie, 
for, ficnt a hair has he ava! 


But a weel plenish d mailin has Gordie, 
An routh o gude goud in h s kist 
An it siller comes at my wordie, 
His beauty, I never wull miss t! 

Daft gouks, wha catch fire ik tinder 
Think love raptures ever will burn 
But wi poortith hearts het as a cin ir, 

Wiull cauld as an iccshoglh turn 


There ll just be ae bar to my pleasure, 
A bar that a aft fill d me wi fear, 
lic a sic a hard, ne er be gawn muser, 
Le likes his saul jess than his gear! 
But though I now flatter his fan , 
An swear nought wi goud can compare, 
Gude sooth! It sall soon get a acailin 
lis bags sall bt mouldie nae mair! 
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are 
vy: I dreamt that I rade in a chariot, , 
4 A flunkie ahint me in green; 
~Y ‘While Geordle cried out, he was harriet, Arepll ig mp name. 
An’ the saut tear was blindin’ his een, 
' +? , 
‘3 ee gli ieco he ralahaoa) aye, [Arrrisvu1ep to the celebrate John, Dice 
a ae ia al paid Wes bgcwn esata or ARGYLL AND Gurmn WIcH, who figures sv 
ar Shame th‘ me! gin lang 1 wad mour nt favourably in the Heart of Midlothian” as the 
° . patron of Jeanie Deans. He died in 1743, at the 
; ; : age of sixty-three. A modified version of the 
; sas sien ian aedileg beaches , song, by Sir Alex. Boswell, Bart. of Auchinlerk, 
. ape ree hus fi siisn she iicaiix in, > js given in the 3d. vol. of George Thomson's cul« 
: “ His strang, hazle-pike-staff he taks: lection.— Als, “ Bannocks 0’ barley.”] 
1  Designin’ to rax her a lounder, 
1 He chanced on the lather to shift, ARGYLL is my name, and you may think it strange, 
4 ‘An’ down frae the bauks, flat’s a flounder, To live at a court, yet never to change; 
it Flew, like a shot-starn frae tho lift! A’ fulechood and flattery I do disdain, 
: In my secret thoughts nae guile does remain. 
But Meg, wi’ the sight, was quite haster'd, My king and my country's foca I have faced, 
ad An’ nac doubt, was bannin’ ill luck ; In city or battle I ne’er was disgraced ; 
‘While the face o’ poor Geordie was plastcr’d, I do every thing for my country’s weal, 
‘ And hig mou’ was fill'd fu’ wi’ the much ! And feast upon bannocks o’ barley meal. 
pa Confound ye! cried Geordie, an’ spat out 
: The glaur that adown his beard ran ,— Adieu to the courtie of London town, 
» ‘Preserve us! quo’ Meg, as she gat out For to my ain countrie | will gang down; 
+) The door,—an’ thus lost a gudeman ! At the sight of Kirkaldy ance again, 
' I'll coch up my bonnet, and march amain. 
‘ =—= O, the muckle deil tak’ a’ your noise and strife: 
' ’ I'm fully resolved for a country life, 
Bannocks o barlep. Whare a’ the braw lasses, wha ken me weel, 
‘Will feed me wi’ bannocks o’ barley meal. 
\ (Tx is a fragment of a Jacobitical song con- 


tributed by Burns to Juhnson’s Museum. A 
spurious addition to it is given by Cromek in his 
‘Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song.” 
The old tune of “‘ Bannocks o’ barley” was origi- 
nally culled “The Killogie,” and was sung to 
words, here inadinissible, beginning, 

“A lad and a lassie lay in a Killogic.” 
Hogg, in his Jacobite Relics, vol. i., gives a song 
to the same tune, called “Cakes of Crowdy,” 
written against the Revolution uf 1688, but it is 
not worth quoting.] 


Bannocxs 0’ bear-meal, bannocks o’ barley ! 

Here's to the Highlandman’s bannocks 0’ barley ! 

‘Wha in a brulyie will first cry a parley ? 

Never the lads wi’ tho bannocks o’ barley. 
Bannocks o’ bear-meal, bannocks 0’ barley ! 
Here's to the Highlandman's bannocks o' baricy ! 


‘Wha, in his wae days, were loyal to Chariic ? 


Wha. but the lads wi’ the bannocks o' barley ? 
Bannocks 0’ bear-meal, é&c. 


yet GR Ss DESY 


Ce re Na 


T will quickly lay down my sword and my gun, 
And put my blue bonnet and my plaidie on; 
With my sulk tartan hose, and Icather-heel’dshoon, 
And then 1 will look lke a sprightly loon. 

And when I’m sae dress’d frae tap to tae, 

To meet my dear Maggie I vow 1 will gae, 

Wi target and hanger hung down to my heel; 
And I'll feast upon bannocks o’ barley meal. 


I'll buy a rich garment to gi’e to my dear, 

A ribbon vo’ green for Maggie to wear, 

And mony thing brawer than that I declare, 
Gin she will gang wi’ me to Paisley fair. 

And when we are married, I'll keep her a cow, 
And Maggie will milk when I gae to plow; 
We'll live a’ the winter on beef and lang kail, 
And feast upon bannocks 0’ barley meal. 


Gin Maggie should chance to bring me a son, 
He'll fight for his king, as his daddy has done ; 


He'll hie him to Flanders, some breeding to learn, 
ey And then hame to Scotland, and get him a farm. * .. 
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And there we will live by cur industry, 

And wha ll be rac happy as Maggie and me ? 
Wella grow as fat asa Norway aca, 

Wi our feasting on bannochs o' barlcy meu 


Then fare ye weel, citizens, noisy men, 

Wha jolt in your coaches to Drury T unc, 

* Ye bucks o’ Bear-garden, I ind vou adicu, 
Jor drinking and swiaring, I leave 1t to you 
’ I m fairly resolved for a couatry life, 

And nae Janger will live in hurry and stiife , 
J 1] aff to the Highlands as hard « T can reel, 
And whang at the bannocks 0’ barley mcal 


Hanet Munda. 


+ Printed here with the permission of Nicol s pub- 


{f lag lshcr, Mr, Tait of Edmburgh } 
# 3) ~~ Asonstr auld carline 13 Janet Dunbar, 
; A dongle auld carline 1s Janet Dunbar, 
{ Ce For a gash skilly body, weel hent ncar and far 

" Thro’ the haa) kintra side, canty Janct Dunbar 
‘ «} Tolh sprer her advice, baith the greatest and Icast, 
or 4 Yor she cures a’ diseases o’ man an’ o’ beast, 

% She has words that will keep awa’ witch s and 
duils, 
* s) She has syrups in bottles, and herbs im auld ercels, 
ke To caulds and rheumatics she proves sic a fit, 
g\ - They canna get rest in the parish a day, 

; In this queer kind 0’ warld there's mony a waur, 
4’? \ ‘Than our cheery auld carline, gash Janct Dunbar ! 
r : A sonst, cc. 

/ | He: hame is a how f to the bairnies at schule, 
yoo And she daute them an’ hauds them fu couthie 
Sous an’ weel; 
ib, Til in her auld lug a therr sorrows they tell, 
. For she'll scold for their sakes, o’'cn the dominie’s 
a eel]! 
} Lut Janet's hie time is when n ght settles doun, 
., ‘An a’ the auld wives gather in trae the toun, 

© « ‘Lc tell what they are na, and thne ither are, 

a Tu 51gmeat, drink, and clacthing to Janet Dunbar. 
. a A sonsie, &e 


." sa And Janet s auld house has a butt and a hen, 
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[Rongrr Nicorr.—<Air, “ Glenorchy braes "— 


Whacre twa folk can meet and let naebody ken, A 


. rar - ars ne 
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ods ay 


For Janet thinks trae Jove nane eer should re- + 
strain, r 
Tlaving had, thretty years’ sin’, alado her ain, \ 
And then when the whispering and courting hw 
dune, $ 
Tor some lec -hke story 1s Janet In tune, 
ALo it some bluidy doings in some Highland scaur, : : 
Youre a queer ane'—'deed aie ye noo, Janet & 
A sonsie, &c. (Dunbar , ‘ 
But whcn some o' her cronfes ha’e kirscn’d a wean, 
‘Lhen Janct sae braw in her glory is secn, 
She winks to the nughbours, and Jokes the guid 
man, ‘< 
Till his face. grows sae red, that he maustly could 4 
ban; ey 
Syne she turns to the mither, an tak’s the wenn 5 ce 
loof, 
An’ tells that he'll neather bo lnggard nor coof ' e 
You re ahappy auld body—sae bright be your star, ¢ 4 
And lang may ye stump about, Janet Dunbar 
| A sonsie, &e. 


c. 
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| The Collier's bonnie laggre. | 


f 
(Tris is Ramsay’s version of an old song called 
*€The Collier's bonnie lassie,’ and appears in the f. ; 
first volume of his Tea Table Miscellany. The first | 
stanza of the original song ran thus 


Tho colher has a daughter, to 
And, 0! shes wondrous bonnie , “4 

A laird he was that sought her, ys 
Rich baith in lands and moncy 

She wadna ha’e a laird, ke 
Nor wad she be a lady, ; 


But she wad ha’'e a collier, 
The colour o' her daddic 
| The tune 1s given in the Orpheus Caledonius (1725 ) ; a 
It was selected hy Gay for one of his songs in hie 
| Opera called “Polly,” beginning ‘When mEHE ¢ 
and wrong’s decided.’ ] 


Ww 


e 
Tnx collier has a daughter, : 
And, O! she’s wondrous bonnie , 
A lerd he was that sought her, . * 
Rich baith in lands and money. 

Tis tutors watched the motion 


{ Uf this young honest lover wf 
| But love is like the ocean, ae 
Wha can its depths discover ! 4 
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He had the art to please ye, 
And was by a’ respected ; 
His airs sat round him easy, 
Genteel but unaffected. 
The collier’s bonnie lassie, 
Fair o4 the new-biown he, 
Aye swect, and never saucy, 
Secured the heart o’ Willie. 


He loved, beyond expresaion, 

The charms that were about her, 
And panted for possession ; 

His life was dull without her. 
After mature resolving, 

Close to his breast he held hex 3 
In saftest flames dissolving, 

He tenderly thus telled her: 


My bonnie collier’s daughter, 
Let nacthing discompose sey 
It’s no your scanty tocher, 
Shall ever gur me lose ye: 
For I havo gear in plenty; 
And Jove says, it’s my duty 
To ware what heaven has lent me 
Tpon your wit and beauty. 


Ghe Coliier Wawyiec. 


[Tuxg, “The Collicr s bonnie lassie.”—"' I do 
not know,” suys Burns, “2 blyther old song 
than thus.”"—The poot himself furn’shed Johnson 
with a copy of the words and the tune for the 
Museum. } 


Wuar live ye, my bonnie Inas, 
And tell yne whut they ca’ ye? 
My name, she 80)8, is Mistress Jean, 
And I fullow the collicr laddie. 


See ye not yon hills and dales, 
The sun shines on sae brawlic! 

They a’ are mine, and they shall be thinc, 
Gin ye'll leave your collier laddic. 


Ye shall gang {n gay attire, 
Weel buskit up sae gawdy: 
And ane to wait on every hand, 

Gin ye'll leave your collier laudie. 
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Though ye had a’ the sun shines on, 
And the earth conceals sae lowly, 

I wad turn my back on you and it a‘, 
And embrace my collier laddie, 


Tecan win my five-pennirs in a any, 
And spen't at night fu’ brawlic. 

And make my bed in the collier’s neuh, 
And Hie down wi my collier laddie. 


Love for love is the bargain for me, 
Tho’ the wee cot-hcuse should haud me, 


And the warld before me to win my brew, 
And fhir fa’ my coller laddie. 


————+ 


Deluted Swain. 


(Wriiirs by Burns, for Thomson's collection, 


to the tun of “ The Collier's bonnie lassie’) 


Driuprp swain, the pleasure 
The fickle fair can give thee 
Ts but a fairy treasure— 
Thy hopes will soon deceive thee. 


Tie billows on the ocean, 
The breezes idly rouming, 
The clouds’ uncertain motien, 
They arc but types of woman. 


O' art thou not ashamed 
To doat upon a feature ? 

If man thou wouldst be named, 
Despise the silly creature. 


Co, find an honest fellow ; 
Good claret set before thee: 

Hold on till thou mt mellow , 
And then to bed 1n glory. 


el 


Wte to the Mootlands, hie. 


{[Jaurs Macnoxavo.—Here first printed.) 


Hrx to the woodlands, hie! 
The balmy morning breese, 

And the Jaughing voice of merry spring 
Are piping os the trees. 


Fa ea 
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* The sft blue sky, the spancled earth, A, Thou tells o never ending care, by 
« The rich green woods the stre :mlet s mirth— O speechless grief, and dark despair, ur 
a All Nature s voice crics loud--Re gy For pity a sake swett bird, nae mair! 
Fi Gh! tis the dowery month of Mav Or my poor heart is broken! ‘ 
Pa 
Hie to the woodiands, hie | on 
y Ke The lamba frisk on the Ica db 
“ And the httle birds ar singing blythe | x ‘ 
* From every brake and trce fl - 
Tn every note t at stenls along a % oam ng tons or wing. 
v9 Is heard the talc of th ir sweet song os 
Tis love that 11s tem chant—Be gay (Joun Freuino —Alr, “ Lucy s Elitting J 
Oh! tis the flowery month of May 
| As gloaming wis drawing her veil o er the moun- > 
i Hie to the woodlan Is h tains 5 
t And gather honey fi wers An 1 tinging with azure the far distant hill 
# j On mossy bank ard t rackeny br ies An] swe the small rills from the moss cowrd <i ty 
‘ Fic long sweet summer hours { unta ns ot 
‘ The cowslip and the sweet blue bell Th lone face of nature was s lent and still Lo * 
J he wild rose and the p»mpernell 
And wild thyme too, all cry—Be gay ! How sweetly the stream of the valley meinierd 4 
3 Oh tus the flowery month of Mav An 1 sweet was the scent of the hoar hawth np Be 
r tree 
i £ The happy hour is nigh— Thus allured bv the beauties of nature I wanl r 1+ 
” + T ll seek the shady grove, To where the small streamlet waslostin thts a , 
t ’ { With her my heart longs f rits own - 
And sing n y notes of love Anither sit a maiien, lamenting her lover, 
u, i The purest flower from ¢ wth that spr 44 | Wi sp onsive she 8 ghd tothe slow hcaving wave 3 
ry Ihe sweetest bird on tree that 81n,,6 Thy ate kg thy sorrows, dow J dward, uc 
» Are nought to her I bid—We f 1) 
ee Oh! tis the flowery month ot May Sh su : "Though the wild weltering dey is 
thy grave 
7 " 
t 
7 
% t | Oh th nevasa bosom once fraught with affect: n ' ‘ 
a Gre GH .oulavk. Ys th ne was a heart that to findship wis , Wie 
de wr 


x {Warrren by Burns, for Thomson s collect on | Pure virtue has found in thy bosom protection— (* tt 
I sut d either for the tune cf ‘Lo bh Froch Lhy bright eye to pity denied not a tear ’ 


6d or ‘* Where Il bonnie Ann lie J ¢ 


Oh hope gentle hope, thou art gone yes forevir “{ 





ip O srax, sweet warbling woodlark, st ty Nomorethy bright beams can illuminemy mind ,, 
X Nor quit for me the trombling spray, For in this lone bosom shall flounsh for ever wh 
by A hapless lover courts thy lay ‘Wild stems of despair with distract.on entwincd 4 
Thy soothing fond complaining ‘ 
ae Roll slowly, roll slowly, thou dark heaving }illow » * 
ff Agiun, again that tender part Roll slowly along o cr the bed of the brave 
Jhit I may ecateh thy melt ng, art Oh move not his heal from his soft sandy pillow 
: ' dor surely that wad touch hcr heart, But heave the soft sea weeds along by his grave 73 § 
- Wiha kills me wi disdaining 
ve yf And mine be the task 1m the stillness of gloam ng, A" 
he uy was thy httle mate unkind, ‘Lo vicw the smooth waters that covir his bed ad * 
” And heard thee as the carcless win ] ? And when the winds blow and the billows are 
+ ® Oh, nocht but love and sorrow join | foaming, “ 
v Sie notes 0 woe could wauken yy Oh, then shall the tcavs ofremombranoe be sh d ( wy 
ry 
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Melen of Kirkconnell. 
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{Tnx story upon which this song is founded is 
thus related in the first edition of “ir Joho Sin 


claur s Statistical Account of & otland 


—*In the 


burial ground of Kirkeonnell, arc still to te a on 
the tombstones of Fair Helen, and her favounite 
lover Adam kKihemmg She was a daughtr of 
the family of Kirkconnell, and fell a victim to the 


jealousy of a lover 


Belng courted by two young 


gentlemen at the same time, the one of whom 
thinking himself slighted, vowed to sacrifice the 
other to his resentment, when he again discovercd 
him in her company An opportunity soon pre 

s nted itaelf, when the faithful pair, walking along 
the romantic banks of the hirtic, were discovered 


from the opposite banks by the assass n 


Hoikn 


perceiving him lurking among the bushes, an i 
dreading the fatal resolution, rushed to her lover s 
bosom, to rescue him from the danger and thus 
riceiving the woun 1 intended fur another, sunk 


and expired in her favourite s arms 


He mime 


d ately revenged her death, and slew the n ur 


dur 


The inconsolable Adam Flecming, now 


8 nking under the pressure of grief, wont abro id 
and served un ier the banners of Spin, agamsat 


tie infidels 
strong to be cblitcrated 


ihc impression however, wus too 
Lhe imago of wou 


attended him thither, and the plewlug rem m 
Trance of the tender scenes that wero past, with 
the melancholy reficction, that they could never 
return, harassed his soul, and deprived his mind 
of repose He soon returned, and str tehing him 
s If on her grave, expired, and was buricd by her 


side 


Upon the tombstone are engraven a sword 


and ergs, With ‘IIc yacet Adam I leeming’ ‘The 
2 emory of this 1s preserved m an old Scots ballad, 
wl ch relates the tragical event, and which 1s 
said to have been written by Adam Fleeming, 


when in Spain 


The following is the modern 


version of this ballad, which 1s much abridged 
from the old, and which yet retains all the beauty 


and pathres of tho original 


The opening verse hns 


been made use of by Gifford in his poem “10 


Anna 
**J wish 1 were where Anna hts! 


kor I am sick of lingering here, 
And every hour affection cries, 
Come, and partuke my narrow bier] 


I wisn I were where Helen hes— 
Night and day on mc she cnes, 
O that I were where Helen lies 


On fair Kirkconnell Ica 
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Ay O Helen fur, beyond compare, ‘ 


Vv 


1 11 mako a garian 1 of thy harr, 
Shall bind my le irt for evermair, 


Until the day I di ‘ ‘ 
4" 
Curs 1 be the heart that thought the thew ht 
Anlecuirs | the hand that fired the shot ir 
Wh nin my arms byr! Helen dropt, 
An 1 died tor sake o me by 
0 think na but my heart was sar ro 
When my love fcll and spak nae mar of, 
J laid her down wi meikle care, £ 
On fur Kirkeonucll ka C4 
q 
I1ulh rdown, my sword did dray co 


St rn was our strife in Kirt e sh iw— 
1 lew d hun down m 7 1e¢ces smi 


for her that dicd for mc f wh, 
© thit I were where Helen! + 
™ ghtard day on mc she c11¢5 
© t tr y bed she bide me re 
* QO come, my love, to me j 
v 
O Helen far O Hilen chaste \? 
Wer I with thee 1 would bbl et + 
Where thou hest low, ind tah st thy rest ra 
On fur K rhconnell lea { ¢ 
i 
I wish I were where Helen hes ) 
N ,ht and day on me she cries Vo 
Im sick of all Tencath the shi s, 
bince my love died for me i* 
a 
_—_ 2a 
ut 
Yonder sunny bras oF 
i 
Mat, 
[Wirrram AnpeERaon, author of Tan Iaape w 
Tyres &c This song was written in 1833 ard ,{ % 
is ncw for the first tume printcd herc ? ay 
* 
Ow yoni rsunny brae we mot, t 
Amid the summer flowers ¢ 
Ani uever can my henrt forget ‘ 
lhe rapture of those hours, % 
When she I loved torsook her hone, { 
An! there with me did stray pr 
Oh much I wish again to roam ace 
On yondir sunny brae {ys 
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‘ The gushing of the waterfall, 
oft The sunshine of the sky; 

a, The hloom, the balm, and mor thin all, 
ag The sparkle of her eye, 

of Brought to my heart a blissful tide 
Ye That drove all care away, 
5! And I was happy at her s:de, 

\ On yonder sunny brae. 

, 

*f 5 ‘Twas then I breathed my fondcst 1 4 
he My deepest love revealed, 

Or I hie’ her hp, ber cheek, her brow, 


It could not be concealed. 
No sweeter aene my cyes shall sec, 
Though far my sts ps should stray, 
; There's not a spot so dear to me 
As yonder sunny brae. 


i i canna sleep, 


[Wirrram ANDERSON, author of “ Landscape 
Tavrics,” Sc. Written in 1833 Printed here for 
tue first time.) 


I canna sicep a wink, lassie, 
Whan I gang to bed ot night, 

But still o’ thee I think, lassic, 

f y Till noi ning sheds its light. 

T he and think o° thee, lassie, 

a And [ toss trae side to sulc, 

Like a vesacl on the sa, lassie , 
When stormy 1s the tide. 


My heart 1s no my ain, lassie, 
It winna bide wr’ me, 

i Like a birdie 1t has ganc, lassic, 
To nestle saft wi’ thee. 

T canna lure it back, lasae, 

a Rae keep it to yvuracl’, 

But, oh! it sure will brak, lasaic, 
It you dinna use at well. 
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Whazre the trenaure is, they say, Lissle, 
The spirit hngers there, 
And mine has fled away, lassie, 
+ ou needna ask me where 
I marvel oft if reat, laasic, 
On my eyes and heart wad bide, 
Tf I thy troth possess'd, lassie, 
-\nd thou wert at my side. 


ie 
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Ghe Stas of Glengarp. Pe: 


Tx red moon Ss up o’er the moss-covered. moun = 
tain, 

The hour 1s at hand when I promised to rove J 

With the turf-cutter’s daughter by Logan’s far 


sd 


ar 
af 


water, ‘vy Q 
And tell her how truly her Donald can love! =; 
I ken there s the miller, wi’ plenty o’ siller, af” *) 


‘Would fain win a glance frae her beautifule’e, | 7 
But my ain bonnie Mary—the star of Glengary— a| ‘ 
Keeps a her sweet smiles an’ saft kisses for me ' ae 


'Tis lang since we first trod the Highlands the- ‘¢” 

gither, ° 

Twa frolicksome bairns gaily starting the deer, ~ x 
‘When I ca’d her my Ilfe—my bonnie wee wife Fs 5 

And ne’er hnew sic joy as when Mary was near, ‘ 


And still she’s the blossom I wear in my bosom— 
A blossom 1'N cherish an’ wear til) 1 dee, ! 
Tor my ain bonnie Mary—the star o’ Glengary' *,¢ / 
bhe s health, an’ she’s wealth, an’ she s a’ good ,t “, 


to me! 
Fe 
re} 
vg 
> i, 
Bi 


Win naebotp noo. 


[Wirrtam Anpenaon, author of “ Landscape 
Lyrics.” Printed here tor the first time.] 


I'm naebody noo, though in days that are gane, 
‘Whan 1'd hooses, and lands, and gear o’ my ain, 
There war’ mony to flatter, and mony to praise, 
And wha but mysel’ was sae proud in those days! 


Ah! then roun’ my table wad visitors thrang, 
Wha laugh'd at my joke, and applauded my sang, 
Though the tane had nae point, and the tither 
nae glee, (me! 
But of coorse they war’ grand when comin’ irae 


Whan I'd plenty to gi’e, o’ my cheer and my crach, 
Thcrc war’ plenty to come, and wi’ Joy to partak , 


But whancver the water grew scant at the well, ae 

| I was welcome to drink all alane by mysel’, =,” 
ty 

3 
Sae lang as my bottle was ready and free, a 


T'ricnds in dozens I had who then crooded to prie, 
They sat ower the toddy until they war’ fou, 


y Noo I drink by mysel’, for lm nacbody noo. 
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‘ft Whan Id nae nced o ail, there were plenty tof The groves may yet be grecn, 
proffer, | Ihc valleys still be gay, 
4 And noo whan I want it, I ne er get the off r And down the sunny gicn 
® ] could greet whan I ¢hink hoo my siller decre wt, * The blackbird pour his lay 
+? In the frasting o those wha camc only to feast But Seotia s harp no more 
Swells in the vocal thronc 
‘% The fulsome respec to my gowd they did gi, Nor heard the minstrel ¢ soice 
I thought a the time ww intended for me In rapture and in song 


But whanever the «nd o my moncy they saw, 


ead Their friendship, like it, also flukerd wa 


\ My advice ance was sought for by folks far and 


yf near, athe Ory * 
4s fic meat wisdom 1 had ere I tint a ™my gear, Woe G eahry g BEY Fr, 
} 1 m as weel able yet to gi ce counsel that « true 


fy» ? Jout I may jist haud my wheesht, tor 1m nacbody tiucn: Hiackwiedd Masaane sks 
ite noo : 
We 


Boutie Rows ) 
ed On weel befa the }usy loom 
d Lhat plica the halt day lang 
* 
ne Ani chehing Irs ly, fills the room 
i Lament for the Waits. srt beta ie 
aa Oh weel befa thc cident han 


{honrrt Ce1r F111 AN —Tune, “ Hame, hame, to That clceds us, great and sma 


a And tlessings on the kind gudeman 
« Br scoante cd That dearly lo es us a er 
€ Tn harp of Scotia de ir Our purse is low, our lot 1s mean, 
Zo That oft in joy wis strung But waur it well might be 
‘ Alw tis alent now Our house 18 canty aye and clean, 
And on the willows hung Ow hearts frac canker free 
Ph buhny breath of morn | We fash w: nae ambitious scheme 
t tg Awak 8 no more the trun, Ncr heed affuirso stat: 
Ai it» the glowmin gue | We Inna strive against the stream 
wht " 1t kin ies not again Ur murmur at our fate 
f The minstrels famed in eonp, | Oh muckle 1s the wealth that springs 
} Who gave to song its fame — Irae industry anid pence, o 
« Ah! whither have they fled, | Whire nie reproach o conscience st na, 
ga The high of notc and name ? And a repinin s cease 
vr Alus not to the bowers The heart will lovthe the richest meat, 
- Of song, and summer fair, Af nae kind blessin s sent 
b, * But in the tunelees gr w« | The cows st morscl will be sweet 
- We mark the mighty there : When kitchen d wi content 
Naa 
M The cloud that gathering conics Oh_ wad the Power that rules o er life 
te Acroas the evening sky, Impart some gracious charm, 
Obscures in heavy gloom To keep me still a happy wafe, 
‘Lhe fair stare clust rng high And shield the house frae harm 
if" So came the cloud of death, Instead of wealth and growing care, 
Pas While yet we thought it day, 1 nsk but health and love 
bet And in the gloom of night Instiad of warldly wit and leir, 
eal Took all our stars awav ¥ Some wisdom from above. 
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& Our barns! the comfort o our heart, 
aff | Oh may thev long be spased 

‘” We Hl try by them to do our part 


¢ And hope a sure reward 





: What better tucher can we gie 
' Than just a taste for hanx 
4 What better heirship, when we dir, 
7 Lhan just an honcst name ? 
ol 
"ye ar JN iF 
Go mp auld dir. 
™ J (Tunx, “Gloomy Winter J 
h Our youthfu days are lang aw, 
‘ i Pst in] gane our prime an 
And the leafs Legun to fa 
. : Wr you an ne my due, 0 
h Spring it docs not last f 1 aye, 


suin 1 er quickly fleets way, 
syne the flowers doa Imay, 
An sue miun we, m, deane, O 


’ t} 
’ Jo: we baith are wearin nul! 
your growin grey, in Iam Fauld 
Comin fist 1s winter cruli 
w O lite, to us, my dear: , O 


Lwa score o yeirs hae new hani tc | 

Sin we twa thegither wc i 

Our shat o joys an wacs we ve had 
My auld, my futhfu dcarn, O 


as 
rs 


we 
Ss 


Contented on through lift let 3 pas 
Care ne cx maks a sorrc w less, 
ftill ye are my ain dear 1 iss, 

My auld, my faithfu deane, O 


a 


, Ne er let. you or me comy lain 
” }riends o yours and n ine arc gain , 

.} Wha the marned hfe tte gan, 

») Wi. you an me, my devrie, 0! 

‘s t Whilst we twa aye spored hie tccn, 
'* Ti 1 our Lairnic 6 burns we ve cen, 
5 Wha some day wi divets grec 

May ace us hap d, my dearic, 0 

4 


Time on wing mk a nae delay, 

}ast approaching 18 the day, 

When they doun us baith will lav 
In the cauld grivc, my dearn, 0! 


ae 
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When we meet that dreaded hour, 

May death s sting hae tint its power, 
byne we JI flit to biissfu bower 

° | To Joys that ne er shall wearie, 0! 


ooo 


Wandsome Well. 


| [Tunx, “Iam aman unmarried — The fol 

lowing composition, says Burnes, 3n his Common 
place Look, “was the first of my performances, 
and done at an early period of my lite, when my 
heart glowed with honest warm simphuty, unac 
quainted and uncorruptid with the ways of a 
wicktd world The purfurmance is, indeed, viry 
pucrile and silly but I am always pleased with it, 
as it recalls to my mind those happy days when 
my heart was yet honest, ind my tongue was 
sincere The sulject cf twas a ycung girl, who 
really deserved all the piaiscs I hive testowed on 
her 1 not only hal this opinion of hcr then— 
but T actually think so still, now that the spell 13 
long since troken, aud the enchintment at an 
end — This ballad, says Lockhart, “though 
characterised by Burns as 1 very putzile and silly 
perfomance, contains her and there lincs cf 
| which he need hardly have beon ashamed at any 
period of his hfe] 


| 0 oncF I Icved a bonnie Jaga, 
Ay and I love her stall, 
And whilst that virtue warms my tr st 
Lil love my handsome Nell 


As lt onnie lasses IT hae seen, 
Ani mony tull as braw, 

But for a modest gracefu m n 
The hke J never saw 


A tonmie lass, I will confess, 
1s pleasant to the ec, 

But without some better qu uti 
whe s no a lass for me 


But Nc hy s looks arc blithe and swcct, 
An 1 what is bist ofa, 

Ter reputation is complet, 
And fan without a flaw 


She dresses aye sae clean and ncit, 
Both decent and genteel 
And then there s something im her gait 
2, Gars ony dress look weel 
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A gaudy dress and gentle air * Oh! the queen lke virgin rose, m . 
af Myy slightly touch the heart, | Of the dew and sunlight born, 4 
“te But 1t 8 innocence and modesty And the azure violet { 
5 That polishes the dart. Spread thelr beat tics to the moin, 
“e So does the hyacinth, 
Tis this in Nelly pleascs me, And the lily pure and pale, 
“f T 5 this enchants my soul, But 1 love the daisy best é 
For absolutely in my breast In my own Highland vale 
eK? She reigns without control. 
re Wark hark, those thr Iling nots 
Tis the nightingale complains wt 
or ine Oh _ the soul of music breathes i 
i abe Ibanks of t e Sez%s. In those more than plaintive strains 
But th t so dear to me 
if j (Arex Sane —Here first printed ] ai Ge mapa of the rill, ‘a 
af FY Iw life's sunny morning, by Fsk s winding stream, are panied ie gee ns 
My days glided by hke a beutiful dream, | y 6 : mi? 
And free ag a bird I would carelessly rove, r 
“ay Indulging fond visions of beauty and love | oe bey eeanbheg nnd aklt ey 
’ 
4 Then nature was clad in her r chest of green, eae pinehiraseleleard ae 
And youth s bounding pu'se lent a charm to the | And the tne meads may sail. é 
scene, ’ 
1 oy hile cach hving thing in its yoy was a part a - — natant (aera * 
g Of the gludness that found a swect home in ny | Like rry own Highland bame! re 
heart | . 
» & eines {" 
¥ By Fsh s winding stream, in the pride of the year, 





¢ 
Pi The banks are as green and the waters os clear, 
3) But nature s soft verdure cin never again 
» 


Impart the same feelings that gladdcned me then 


view, 
atk In fancy s fond dreams I am ever with you, 
¢ «And Oh! your remembrance can only depart 
} With the last throb of feeling that gladdens my 


: iN heart 
“- My Wighland Wale. | 


# [Wruirten by Davrip VeppEr. Music by Peter 
y Macleod ] 


‘+4 Swect home of my childhood ! though far from my | 





On' the sunny peaches glow, 
ni And the grapes in clusters blush , 
* And the cooling silver strcams 
4 From their sylvan fountains rush , 
uy There is music in the grove, 
And there is fragrance in the gale, 


ge But there’s nought sae dear to me 
y : As my own Highland vale. 
w 

Re: 
Vee RS 6 ix 


Tive years syne come autumu she cam’ w her 


A sodgcr s purr widow, salr wasted an’ gane, 
As brown fell the Icaves, sae wi’ them did she 


And left the sweet child on the wide world her $ 
She left Jeanie weepin’, in His holy keepin’ 
win’, \ 


eal Fa a 


Whe blind laszte. bs 


[Tuomas C. Latro —Here first printed.—Tune, 
“The EF lower o’ Dunblane. ] 


y 
O nang to the stram that sae sweetly is rinzin’, a 
And choing clearly o’cr lake and o er lea, gt} 
Tshe some fairy bird 2n the wilderness singin’, 49 
It thrills to my hcart, yet nae minstrel I see A 
Rc und yonder rock knittin’, a dear child 1s sittin , ih 4 
sae trilin her pitifu’ pittance is won, ry 
Hersel tho’ we see nae, tis mitherless - eanie,— 
The bovnie blind lassie that sits 1’ the sun. “a, 


\ 
th : 
mitner, ¥“ 


wither, [lane 


Wha shelters the lamb frae the cauld wintry 


j| We had httle siller, 3 yet a’ were good till her, < 
¥ The bonnie blind lassie that sits !’ the sun. = 
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so 
An blythe now an cheerfu frae mornin to Ron tor the thorn tree—tho fresh, the sccrt 1 np 
eentin’ thorn tre — ‘a * 
She sits thro the summer, an gladdensilkear | 11) cver mini, wi blythsome gla, my lassic a d > 
Bu th auld and young daut her, sae gentle and the thcru tree! 
winnin’, f 
Toa the folks round, the wee lassie 18 dear We met bencath the rising moon— 
Braw leddses caress her, wi bounties would pr as She beddit mast a8 soon as we, { ¢ 
her, fhe hung the wistlan heights aboon ms 
The modest bit darlin their notice woull When we cam frae the thorn tr ¢ "C8 
shun, Oh for the thorn tree—the fresh, the milk white, 
For though she bas raething proud hearted this th rn tree — aft 
wee thing | Twas past the undnight hour a wee, when we 
The bonnie blind lassie that ate {’ the sun cium frac the thorn tree $ 
{ » 
I ve seen the glass careerin pist ~— { 
ee, T liked it too—I I never lec y 
But oh! its joys can ne cr be class d teh 
'W1 love aneath the thorn trio! ‘ 
Oh for the thorn trre—t ¢ fresh the milk white 
Ube horn @ @ice. tho n tree — {the thorn trec 


[From Talt s Magazine for Sept 1838 ] | 


1 watcH p the moon blink owre the hill, 
And, oh, she glentit bonnily 
Then mct my lass when a was stl, 
Below the spreading thorn tree 
Oh! for the thorn tree—the fair, the sprcading 
thorn tre — 
The flame o love lows bonnily aneath a sprea ling 
thorn tree ! 


The glow o youth beam d on her check, | 
And love was lowin in hercec, 
And Oupids play d at hide an! seek | 
Around us at the thorn trie 
Oh for the thorn tree—the fair, the spreading 
thorn tree '— | 
The flame o love lowes bonntly aneath a spriading 
thorn tree! 


The wanton breeze, wi downy wing, | 
Cam soofin owre us canni y 
And saft and sweet the burn did sing, | 
When trottin by the thorn tree 
Oh forthe thorn tree—the fragrant scented thorn 
tree |—~ 
I keno naught sic joys can gi cas love aneath the | 
thorn tree! 


JT clasp d my lassie to my heart, 
And vow'd my love should lasting be 
And wussed ilk 11] to be my part, 
When I forgat the thorn tree y 


Of 2 th joys there s nane to me like love ancath ’ 





Soldier, regt. . 


nN 
(From ‘ TheLadyofthe Lake tySirW S o11 “; 
Sor prrr, rest! th y warfare o cr \ 
Slcep the sleep that knows not breahn ¢ a x 


Drenm of battled flelds no more 


Days of danger, nights of waking 4 
In our isle s enchanted hall, tye a 
Hands unseen thy couch are strewir ,, 
I ury strams of music full * 
Fvcry sense in slumber dewing 
Sc luer, rest thy warfare ocr a 
Dream of fighting fie} 1s no n or ¢ 
bleep tho sleep that knows n ttre 31 
Morn of toil, nor night of wakin, a 
No mide sound shall reach thine ear 
Armour s olang, or war steed cham; ae | 
Trump nor fibroch summon herr, 
Mustermg clan, or squadron tram) ! o 
Yet the lark s shrill fifo may come, 
At the day break, from the fallow, y 
And the bittern sound his drum, 4 
Booming from the sdgy shallow 3 
Ruder sounds shall none be near, {g 


Guards nor warders challenge here 
Here s no war stued s neigh and champ: c, . 
Shouting clans, or squadrons tramping 5 5 


d 
* Vat. Fs na ON 1 ibe we bona ond oy OE EGER, 


C Re UTES Oe a Has G “yr RE — cca’) Fc = 


. 
: qt Huntaman, rest! thy chase fs done , A 
e ‘ ‘While our slumb rous spells agsail ye, | 
” JJrcam not, with the rising sun, 
, Bugles hcre shall sound reveillie 
: Sleep —the deer 19 1n his den 
Sleep '—thy hounds are by thee hing 
‘ ¥ bleep —nor dream in yonder glen 
Yen Tlow thy gallant steed lay dying 
4 Huntsman, net thy chase is dons 
‘ Think not of the namg sun, 
: Pe Tor std owning to issail ye, 


Herc no bugles sound revelhe 


c @Gbhe weatie Wer, 


LT118 song appt ars in Johnson s Museum with 
three different sets (f music, but it 18 satistactcry 
to know that the ar now universally adoy ted 1s 
the genuine old one It was arranged int: n glee | 
by Walham Knyvctt of London Burns »1ys 

4 “The author of the song beginning ‘0 weel my 
i tne boatic row was a Mr Lwen of Aberdun 
4 It 1s a charm'ng display of womanly aftction 
mingling with thc concernsand occupations of life 
» Itis nearly ¢qualto Theres nae luch about the | 
house * Ibe Mr } wen here spohen of was Joun 
\ Mwen, Esq , whe died et Aberdcen on the Qlet 
October, 1821, 1m the 80th year of his age Ie was 
? &@ native of Montrose, but went curly m lift to 
‘ Aberdeen, where hi accumulated a fortun, partly 
wes, 288 dealer in hardware goods and partly ty mar | 
nage On his death, he bequeathed the tulk of 
g his property (something above J 15,000) towmds 
* the founding of an Hospital at Montrose, amilar 
g to Gordon s Hismtal of Alerdcen, for the main 
/ * tenance anil education of boys, overloolung, en 
wi turcly his only child, a daughter, who had marricd 
, 1787, and gone abroad ‘Lhe will wis challenged 
: , by hia daughter, and finally set aside by the Touse 
~» Of Lords, in consigut nce of its uncertainty and 
want of precision Loth as to the sum to be 
accumulated by th trustees before thry wcrc to 
commence buiiding the hospital, and as to the 
number of boys to be educated in it when built J 
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- } O wrt may the boatie row, 
Urs And better may she speed | 
And weel may the bi atie row, 


4 That wins the bairns a bread 


W 
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‘The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
Lhe boatic rows indeed 

And hapyy be tho] t ota 
That wishes hei to 9} ced! 


T cust my linc in Lirgo Bay, 
And fishes [ ¢yught nin 

There 6 three to bowl, and three tc fry 
And three to but the ne 

Th bowtie rows, the Foatle rows 
The boatie rc ws in leed 

And happy he the lot «fa 
ihit wishcs her to speed ! 


O weel miy the boatie row, 
‘Lhat fills a heavy ereel, 

Ard cleads usa frae head tof t, 
Aud buys our 3 arntch meal 

Lh toate rows tlo boatie 2:0w5, 
The bort ¢ rows indced , 

Ard hippy be the kt ofa 
Lhit wish the boatic specd 


When Tame vow d he would 1c 1 In 
An I Wan frac me mv heart, 

O muckly hghter grew my crer 1! 
He swore we d never part 

Thc boatie rows the boatic rows, 
The tontu rows fu weel, 

Ani muchle lighter 18 the lade 
W hen love bears up the c1cel 


My kurtch I put upon my hea | 
And dress d mysel fu Traw 

It: wmv heart was dowt and 14 tc, 
When Jamie gaet awe 

But weel may the tcatie row, 
And luchy be her pirt 

Ani hphtsome be the lassie « ¢ wv 
That yields an honest heart 


When Sawme Joch and Jan tie, 
Are uy, and gctten le ir, 

They 11 help to gur the boatie row, 
And lighten a our care 

The bontic rows thet tte rews, 
Ih beatie rows fu wee! 

Anda lightsomc be her heart that beurs 
Thc murLun and the creel! 


And when wi age we are worn down, 
And hbirpling round the door, 

They i row to keep us hale and warn 
As we did them before 
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fv Then, weil may the boatie row, A Tur cs ming shade around is spreail, * 
ad 1 That wins the bairns s bri ad The chilling tempcat sweeps the sky, “ 
And happy be the lot of a We rc kindly met, an warmly set, \ 
i . ‘Lhat wish tho boat to speed ! And streams o nappy mnnin ty ‘ 
é Blythe, &c ; 
t 
vw] While gettin fou, we re great, T tiow, ‘ 
‘~ ‘ We scorn misfortune s greatest bungs, 
be Tr *y The magic bow! ean lift the suul af 
oo. a Dhe Bark end Weer - Aboon the world and a its wrangs > 
4 Blythe, &« Th 
us "Tamus Macnoxarp —Here first printed — Air, “ep 
P 4 ee Chough ad Crow '] The dxyso man an bata span, 
df This mortal lite a passing dreim, *, 
7 Tr lark and wren are long awake, Nought to illune th drcarv gloon ¢ 
$ The throstle sings in glee | Save love an fricniship » swred ghan, 
at The morning breeze sweeps o cr the brake Blythe, &c “ \r 
ra In joyous liberty ; 
‘ Lhe dew bells swing in beauty Eland, hen to m your gliss ton v sw et lass - 
. The strermlet ct ants its lay And nust well tuate¢ to thin t 7 
b a th n bea a hand, my merry band, | The glowin breast thit loos thein boot 
A 4 lt 13 our harvest day. dhall dearest cver be to mine b 
Blythe, &e tu 
. Sy ‘Lhe village maids al) braided fur, 
An here 8 to you, my friend sae trac . 


Are tripping o cr the green, 
And shepherd lads, with floating, hair, May discord ne er a feching woun | f 
Are kissing beaufy s qucrn An shou d we tly, ne cr harbour 4: tc, { Pt 


x 
2 
veh Be 


ry aw) Fach happy swa n o er all the land | Hut in a fowl be t quickly drown a ; 
I nyc ye this morning gay, Bhthe, &e ‘ 
/ 4 Th n bear a hand, my merry band, (ty 
¢ Lhis 18 our harvi st day Now rap an’ ring, an gu them bring ; 
| The biggest stoupfu yet we ve seen y 
vag When evening brings its shady hb ur Why should we part, when hand and hea t 5 " 
wn Thcn who so blythe as we? | At ilka tumper grows man hecn ? sr, 
ry The lamp of love in barn and bow r { Bly the, &c F 
L ghts up a scene of glec, i RM, 
Old Time forgets his running san1 | ara w4, 
19 And joins our roundclay, | .: ; | & 
n i Now bear a hand, my merry band, a tt a that. 4 
J This is our harvest day. { v| 
ae [Warrtes by Burss in 1794, and in January, " z 
a — | 1795, nt to Thomson wth the following ol serva 


; tion ‘“* A great critic (Aikin) on songs snys that % 
oe love and wince are tho exclusive them¢s for song- 
Pi he Kbening & D AUG. writing The following 18 on neither sulject, and © 
consequently 13 no song but will be allowcd, I 
oe (Wrrtison Gr ass --Tune “ Androand liscutty think, to be two or three pretty good prose 


- gun ] thoughts invert d into rhyme ° J 
€ 
rn ig Blythe, blythe, an' happy are we, | Is there, for honest poverty, WN 
. Cauld care 1s flegg d awa , That hangs his hew, anda that? f 
This is but ae night 0° our lives, i The coward slave, we pass him by, 

ee’) An whs wou d grudge tho It were twa y We dare be purr, fora that, \ iy 


y 


| d 
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fora that, anda that, 
Our tc ils ol seure, and a that, 
Pye rank is but the guinea stamp— 
lhe man 8 the gowd, for 4 that 


W hat though on hamcely fare we dint, 
Wor hod iin grey, anla that ? 


Gre fools their aiks anil naves the r win 


“a Aminstmin fora thit 
hy To. a that, inl. thot 
te Their tins show ania thit, 
‘Lhe hon st nian, thouzh c er se purr, 
( Igskmgo men, fora thit 
be 


Yc sec yon birkic, cad aulcerl 
Ly Wha struts ind stare ,ar la th t 
Though hundre is worship his wer { 
Heustutvcurf, for v that 


; vi Lora that, ania thot 
, His rilbon star ais t! ¢ 
? The man of indcpen dnt mr t 
rf He loohs and laughs at i th t 
‘ A k ng can make a Inlted ki cht 
A marqus duke and 1 thit 
; } Rut an he nest man aatoon hsrigit, 
4 Gude fuith he maunna fa tht 


Trra thit ania that, 
Then digmitics, ania that, 
a The pith o act se, the »ride o worth, 
j Are higher sanhs than 1 thit 


Then Ict us pray thit cone tmay 


oe Asconet it will t rv th a, 

¢ Lhat suena ani worth oca the earth 
ut May bear the gree ind 1 that, 

“pf lors that, ania that 

> Its comin vet, fora that, 


} 

Ps 

# ‘Lhat man to man, the wall oer 
$ shall brothers be, fra that 


ee 


" Gm a’ tyat. 


y 
‘i: 
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Jolly Beggars 


Johnson 6 Muaum 
chorus belong to an old song } 


£ am a bard of no regard 
Wi’ gentle folks, an a that 

But Homer like, the glowran byxe, 
Irae town to town I draw that 


[Turs Is the bar! or fiddlers song in Brrsss 
It 13 sung to the same tun 
tho forezo ng Partof it appears in the 31 vol of 
The first two lines in the 





ai 
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Tora that, and a that, 
An twice as muchlos4 that 

1 ve lost tutane 1 ve twa behin, 
1 ve wift enough, fora that 


T never drank the Mus 4 rtanh, 
Castalia s burn, anda thit 
But there it streams, and richly rams 
My Helicon I ca that 
Fora that, &e 


Great love I bear toa the fair, 
Jheir humble slaye, an a that 
But tordly Will, 1 hold it still 
A mcrtal sm to thriw that 
Fora that, &c 


In rapturcs sweet, this hour we n ect 
Wi mutual love, ania that 
Tut for how lang the flee may stang 
Let inc] nation law that 
I ra that, & 


TY or tricks and craft hve put me daft, 
Lhey ve taen mein, anda that 
But clear your decks, and hero a The av! 
T1 ke the jads fora that 
Tora that, anda that, 
An twice as mucklc sa that 
My dearest tluid, to do them gu 1 
They re welcome till t fora that 





Wune pour of voles. 


(Wrirrewn by the Rev Joux Sxrvner, author 
of ‘lullochgorum, &c , to suit 1m alr composed 
hy William Marshall, butler to the duke of Gor 
dcn and culled § The Marquis of Huntly s Reel 
Marshall wag a distinguished composer of Scot 
teh airs and milrdics, and also eminent as a 
Pl yeron the vi lin A colkction of his tunes, 
consisting, of 176, was published in 1822, which 
was f lk wed by a supplement contaming 7h addi- 
tional tunes. Fycrvone is familiar with his “ Mass 

Alnural Corlons trathspey to which Burns s 
“Ofa the airts the wnil can blaw 18 sung 
Marshall was a nitive ¢f Fochabers, and died su 
recently as 1833, wed 80 J 


Lung your fiddles, tune them sweet], 
Play the marquis reel discreetly, 
Here we are a band completely 

Fitted to be jolly. 
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Come, my boys, blythe and gawcie, 
} very youngster chovst his lass, 
Dance wi life and be not saucy 
Shy nor melancholy 
Come, my boys, &c 


Tay asi ie your sour grimaces, 
(Clouded brows and drumhi faces, 
Look about and s « the r Graces, 

How they smile delighted 
Now's the s.ason to he merry, 
Hang the thoughts of Charon s ferry, 
Time enough toe me cimsterry, 

When we re auld and duit} 

Now 8 the s agson, &c 


Butler, put about the ¢ arct, 

Through us a divide and share at, 

Gordon Castic weel can sparc it, 
It has claict plenty 

Wines the true inspiring jig 1or, 

Draffy drink may } Jease the vicar 

When he gr usps the foammmg bich r, 
Vieors are not duinty 

Winc s the true inspirimg liquar, Xo 


We ll extol] our roble m ister, 
Sprung from miny a brave ancestor,— 
Heaven preserve him from disast r, 
80 we pray In duty 
Prosper, toc, our protty duchcss, 
Safe from all distressful touches, 
heep her out of Pluto s clutches, 
Tong in health and beaut. 
Prosper, too, our pretty dutch w dec 


Angels guard thelr gallant boy, 
Make hiin jong his father s joy, 
Sturdy, I ke the heir of Troy, 

Stout and brisk and hi althy 
Pallas grant him evcry viessing, 
Wit and stiength, and s zc encrtasing, 
Plutus, what s 1n thy 7 ogsessing, 

Make him nch and wealtl y 

Palias grant him every blessing dec 


Youth, solace hum with thy ykosur, 

In refined and worthy mcasure 

Merit gain him choicest treasure, 
From the Royal donor 

} vmous may he be in atory, 

Full of days and full of glory, 

‘To the grave, when old and hoary, 
May he go with honvur! 

Famous may he be in story, &c 


& Gordons, Jon our hearty praises, 
| Honcst, though in homely phr is, 
Love our chet riul spirit raises, 
Tofty as the lark 1s 
Fcho, waft our wishes daly, 
Through the grove and through the alley 
buund ocr every hill and valky, 
Dies ngs on oir Marqu 6 
1 cho, waft our wishes, &c 


Ye men. 
&y 
(Tire appears in the first volume of Rameay s 


Ter Tatle Misccllany (1724 ) and, with the must, 
in the Orpheus Calcdonius (1725) It was written 
1y the wecomplishud WirrrAm Hamu Ton of Ban 
gcur, on hearmg that a young lady of birth and 
beauty hil woin his mimiaturo in her boscm 
The tunc called Tho fourteenth of October, (r 
| ‘ St Grspins day the fourte nth of that 
m nth oll style, bemg the reputed buth d v of 
| the famous hing Crispin J 


1 Qolst was Strez hon s picture bicst 

| Wath the fair heaven of Chloe 8 br ast ? 

| Move softer, thou fond fluttering heart 
Oh gently throh,—too fierce thou art 

| Tcl] mo, thou brightest of thy kind, 
Lor Strey hon was the bliss design di ? 

| J or ptrephon s sxke, dear charming maid, 
Tid st thuu pri for his wand ring sh we ? 


| And thou, blest shade, that sweetly art 
| J odyed ao near my Chloe 5 heart, 
kor nit the tinder hour mmprove, 
\ And softly t 1 how dcar I love 
| Ungratful thing! Jt scorns to hear 
Its wretched master 5 ardont pray r, 
| J ngrosaing all that beauteous heavi n, 
That Chloe, lavish maid, has given 


T cannot blame thee were J lord 

Of all the wealth thos breasts afford, 

1d be a mistr too, nor give 

An alms to kicp o god alive. 

Oh smile not thus, my lovely fair, 

On theac cold looks, that hfeless air 

Prize him whose bosom glows with firc, 
y ‘With eager Jove and soft desire 
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But they kun auld folk s out o dite 
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, "Tis true thy charms, 0 powerful maid, oN Johnny Smith has got a wife : 
To life can bring the silent shade Whar scrimys him o his ci gie ee A 
‘ } Thou canst surpass the painter s art, But were she mint uj on my hf, * 
i And real warmth and flamcs impart I d dook her m a bogie 
Fig But ob! it ne er can love hike me, fori maun hac n y cogie, mrs, ~ 
I ve cvcr lov d, and lov d but thee I canna want my cogie 4 
{ wi Then, charmer, grant my fond reque t, | I wadna ge my three gir 1 cog 2 
Na Say thou canst love, and make me bicet | Fora tho wivcs in Bome 
4 
> i | Twn three todlin weans thev bic { 
Sep x on : Th pridco a dStratogie he 
(S mi P| AS ut] {ny Olt erbern. WI ne er the totums cry for mcat, 
. 3 Tae Curses ay ue Logie, 
% [I'ar popular tune of “Cauld Kail in Aber sae eae areata ea 4 
& \ deen 18 not very old—at Icast it cannot be traci d It docs n alr skaith than a the is * 
gite im nny of the older musical collections The fol Tht hy pen in stra bogie : 
lowing are the earhest words to the tune, and are | t a 
ry &1ven in Herd s Collection of 1°76 Ferhaps the y Sharp 
Pi #} re udur may detect in them the m aning of the | ee gs pre hoch aie Se o~ 
now proverlial phrax, Cauld kail in Abcricen | She brak the bicker, spilt the drink, é 
/ 4 and custocks in Strathbogie And tightly gouff'd his hafict, * 
\' Cauld kail in Aberdcen Crying, Wae betide the three gird ox 3 
+ & Ant custocks n Strathbogie Oh wae betide tho cogie, <a 
But yet 1 fear they li cook 0 er soon It doc» rnur skatth than a the 1) s 
ra An lL never warm the cogie 1hut h uppcn in Stra bogie 
{ The lass s about Bogie gicht, r ™ 
“8 Thur 1 mls they are sv clean andt = t | Y t heres to tlha honest soul a 
oe That it they were but girded right, Wililldmnk wi mea cogie ¥ 
oe They ll dance the relo Hogie | At lf rslk silly whinging fool Ps 
We I 
} 5 Wow, Aberdeen, wh it di1 you mcan | I sia acne oag ae sits, t 
Sac young a maid to woo, sn ? | 1c nna want my come 4 
»} I pnenleay gy nac joke to her, | 1 vadna 41¢ my threc pir d cog kn 
iate cr it was to you, bir lu: athe jucans in Bogie “ 
T or laess now are no 8x blate | pt ‘ 
| 


And better playfare can 1) ey got 
han custocks in Strathbe gic 
# The “Bogie, here and clsewhere celebrated is a 


stream in Aberdeenshire, which runs through the 
beautiful strath or valley called Strathbogu It 


* is not known who was the author of the following 


¢ nvivial song, but it 1s alludcd to by Burns as in 
old song } 


Trrrr’s cauld kafl in Aberdeen, 
And custocks 1n Stri bogie, 


re Wherc ilka lad maun hac his lass, 

a But 1 maun hae my cogie 

& ‘ } For I maun hie my cogie, Sirs 
vt T canni want my co fe 

iJ 
{. I walna gie my thre gird cog 

Lora the wives in Bogie 

rf 

A 

if 


" cory PF ay +f 
| Cm yp atl in Alevdeer, ud 


| (Tnzs counter strain to theconvis jal song of the * 
same name was writt n tv Alexander fourth ey) 
Dune or C rion (born in 1743 died in 1997,) * 
ani inserted im the scccnd vole of Johnsons «4 


¥ 
Museum ) 4 4%, 


And custochs in Stra bogie, 
Gin I hae but a bonnte lass, 

exe welcome to your cogie 
And ye may situpa the nght, 
And dnnk till it be braid day hight 
Gi e me a lass bath clean and tight, . 

‘Lo dance the ree} o Bog’: . 


| Tarre s cauld Kail in Aber lecn, 


YW 
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A 
In cotillions the French excel, h Thus merrily my time I pass, r 
John Bull loves country dances With spirits brisk and vogie, ‘fl 
The Spaniards dance fandangoes well Bist wi my buiks and my sweet lass, ‘ 
Mynheer an allemande prances My cronies and my cogie 
In foursome reels the Scots dehght, Then haste and gic # an auld Scots sang ' 
At threesome s they dance wondrous } ght Bie lke as Kathrine Ogic, ; 
But twasome s ding a outo sight, A gude auld sang comcs never wrang, 
Danc d to the reel o Bogie When o cr a social cogit te 
Com, lads, and view your partners wcc! ;/ : 
Wale each a blythesome rogue @Ghe Corie. é 


[Tasnanir1 —Tune, “Cauldkul inAbiiecn | 4 


a 
Wnuen poortith caull, and sour disdain, ? 4 
Hang o er lite a vale sue fc pie, 


She looks sac heen and vogie 
Now, piper lad bing up the spring 
Ihe country fashion 18 the thing, 


Zl tak’ this lassie to myscl , | 
T > prie their mou s cre we begin 


Buta the lassies lovk sae fain 


‘We canna think oursel s to hain let pride in fortune s chariots fly, 


To dance the reel o Bogie hr sun that brightens up the scent 
1s fr endshyp 8 kindly come pre 
Now ilka lad has got a lass fhen, O revere the cogit, 8 rs, & 
Save yon auld doitod fogie Ihe frien ily, soci ul cogi ft. 
And ta en a fimg upon the grasa It gareth wh lko hfe nn hght 
As they do in Stra bogie Jhough ¢ en se doit and cl ge 
lor they maun hae their comes: un Sue empty, Vain, and vo,ic & 
To dance the reel o Bogie The source of wit the spr ng of) } 
Lies in the « cial cogie ty 


Now a the Jads ha e done their best Then, O revere the cogle sirs 
Like true men o xtra bogic | lhc dependent cogie 


And neve en» | beneath the frowr 


Wel stop a while and tak a rest, 4 
And tipple out a cog | Ot ome selfish rogie a 
Come now, my lads, ani tak your lis ¥ 
And try ilk other to surpass, | Po r modest worth, with het rtless ¢ ¢, 
In wishing health to ev ry lass 4 ts hurkling in thc b gre, ( 
To dance the rec] o Bogie ‘Lill she asserts her dignity, 
| By virtue of the cog ¢ ~ ye 
thn, Or vere the cog, s rg 7 
ard | Ihe poor man s p itron cogic 
I 


And hifts him frae the bogie 


Cauld Hall in Whert een. 


It w iraals care, 1¢ fights fe s fiuphte, é a 
y 
* 


Gi e feckless Spain hor weak snail bivv, 
Git lrance her weel spic d frogie 


{Warrren by Wirsram Rem, tooksellcr, Gie brither John his luncheon tov, 
Glas,ow } But gic to us our cogie 
Then, O revere the cogie sirs, 
Ingres cauld kul in Aberdeen, Our kind heat warming cogiw { 
And bannocks in Btrathbogie, We doubly tec! the social tie 
But naething drives awa the spleen When Just a wee thought grogie ae 
Sae weel s a social cogie 
That mortal s lifo nae pleasure shares In days of yore our sturdy sires, { 
Wha broods oer a thats fogie Upon thei: hills sae serogie, 
Whane er I m fush ¢ wi worldly carcs, } Glow d with true freedom s warmest fires 
i drown them inac gic é And fought to save their cogie 
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Then, O revere the cogie, 8118 
Our brave forefathers cogie 

It rousd th m up to doughty deeds 
Oer which we ll lang be voz) 


A cringing coward d gie, 


As 


But bauldly stand and bang the! on, 


Then here s may Scotland ne er fa down | 
| 


Wha d reive h r of her cogie 
Tl 1, O protect the cogic, s rs 
Qui g00d auld mither 8 cogie 
N rileth rluggie cer te drain d 
By o: y forci,n rogie 


———— 


Det Cupers sing. 


[Waitten ly Captun Crartrs Gray of the 


P yu Marines Lune, 
x aut ] 


J rr topers sing mn p*aise of wine, 


The workman, wha his toiled a dav, 
bits down at nicht frae labour free, 
See care is fled his smile how gay 
When owre a stoup o barky bree 


Wilke brew d a peck o 


Lheir manxht b ls their mirth an1 glee, 
Auld Scotlan1ssons1 ay filge fu fan 
While they hae1cuth o barley bree 


Gifonie nan in borlikhood, 


Sh uld wi hs necbor disagree, 

Tet them buith gang In social m od, 
And settle t owre the barley bree 
Tor barley drink, wad they but think, 
1s cheaper than a lawyer 8 fe. — 


Though swirly vex d, aye mind the text— 


Ken ye the witty Willte Clark ? 

A learned man, I trow, 1s he, 

And nocht to him 1s deep or dark, 
‘When seated by the Larley bree 

He tells a tale—he sings a sang— 
While fast the merry moments flee, 


Its best tu * tak a pint and grec 


—— 


A winter nicht, though ne er sae I ing, 
Seema short when © Willic s wip sa jee 


Irench brandy 1s but trash—shame fa t 
Jamaica rum I downa pree 


C eme the pith o Scottish maut, 
Aboon them bath it bears the g ce 


yo SR 


ay 


A. 


i 
v 
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When I ve a bawbee in my pouch, 


1 aften birl it fru k and free 


Tocare the carline I ne cr crouch— 


The lie o man 1s barl y bree 


Bite are Lez Lee>. 


[Tianx, * Cauld katlin Abcricu 1 


live aye hag been a weary r un 
Wihare expectation s bluntet 

Whre hope gets mony a crack t cro v1 
An patience sairly duntet 

Alang the road rins hirphin down 
Beside neglectit merit, 

Whase heart ¢1 ¢3 mor} a weary st ur 
And broken 18 his spint 


But de il me care thou h fat whilcs gl curs 
Gac Iigsie heat th water 
Wi fate we lincve tash ou thumbs 
But gur the gill stoup clatter 
Punch 18 a sca whare cate n er soo s 
But pleasure rides 1t rarcly, 
We ll fil} agaan whan this ane tooms 
Chen let us set till t furly 


Wighland Gdisk. 


[Duncan CAMPBLIT , 


Yr social sons of Caledon, 

Wha hike to rant and roar 8 rs 
Whzs like to drink and laugh and» 4, 

And join a pot encore, sirs, 
Attentive listen to my lay, 

Twill make ye blythe and frisky 
‘When I relate, without dela, 

The praise of Highland whaky 


Aboon a drink it bears the gree, 
It ea drink that never fails man, 

Auld fools may drink their trash of ten, 
And ither folks therr ales, man, 

T a Scotchman gi e him barley bree, 
if you would make him frisky, 

And then he ll swear nocht will him fiar 
J or sic 8 the power of whisty 
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: , Wi brandy, or wi foreign wine & Come, & ye powers o music, come, * > - 
af He would not wet his craigie, I find my heart grows unco glum, ‘ 
5 Th res none of them can charms combine, My fiddle strings will no play bum, ( 
% If match d with the Kilbagic lo say, Fareweel to whiskey, U 
Bis Then fill us up another glass, Yet Ill take my fiddle in my hand, ‘ 
f And let us drink our fill sis And screw the pegs up while they lJ stan i 
oy W hat signitics the cutty stoup ? | To make a lamentation grand, a ‘ 
* Bring in the Harvick gill sis On gude auld Highland whiskey 0 / 
7 ’ 
Mu What thouch o siller we re bur ft areata! vs ‘ 
Sae muckle mar s the pity % 
(ae But whil. wg hae a penny | ft Gln in the av. 2 
a Well gie t for aquavitue | { 
i Then, 0, my cheuring, care 19) C11 [Tatts convivial song 19 by Ara Ramsay It et 
Heart reviving wh «hey, will be remembered that the burthen cf the fir t 3 
Curse a your foreign trash, say I, verse 
Gie me good Highland wh skey “Up in the alr fay 
rs On my l onnie grey mare, ah 
id And I se hc yct, and I see her yet — 4 
$} is } ut into the mouth of poor Madge Wildhre m {>2, 





" fy Ly arewell to OA higken ° su W iter Scott s minitable tale cf “The He ut 
of Mid Jothlan ] 
#4 [Tas is culled “ Nel Gows Firewell to 
‘Whustcy, but we have not learned wh? was ow the suns gane onto «azht, 


the author of the words Neil was torn in B ct the ingle, and enuff the hght 


* a 
e 
{ btrathbrand, in Perthshire in 1727, and di 1 .t In gicns the fa nea sk » and daucc, 
4 ms Inver, near Dunkcid, in 1507 j And witches + allop 0 er to krance : 
‘ Up in the alr ; 
§ a) Yor vz surely heard o famous Neil On my bonny grey mare Me 
‘4 The man that play d the fid le wecl Anti see her yet, and 1 sce her y ¢ fh 
.* 1 wat he was a canty chiel, U pin, &e 
} d And dearly lo ed the whiskey O 
And, iyt ain he wore the tartan truws The wind s dr fting hail and sni, * 
+) He dearly lo ed the Athole brose O er frozen hags like a foot ba 
Po And wae was he, you m1y suppose, Nae starns keek thr ugh the azure slit ~% 
ix} Jo ylay furewec] to whiskey, O ‘Lis could on | mirk as ony pit Wy 
a The man} the mo n ‘ 
4 ) Alale, quoth Nc 1, Tin fra) and auli, Ts carousing aboon, Sh 
} : And find my bludc grow unco caul | | »p ye sce, d ye sec, d ye sce him y ¢ a’ 
. 1 think twad make me blythe and t auld The man, &c : 
A wee drap Highland whiskey, 0 
{ { " Yet the doctors thcy doa agree, Tak your glass to clear your cen “a, 
4 hat whiskcy s no thc drink for me TMs the clizn heals the splen ¥ 
f , bial! quoth Neil, twill spoil my glee Tea th wit and mnth it will img; he } ? 
bhould they pait me and whiskey, 0 And gently puffs the lover a fir “° 7 
™ Up in the arr, <. 
( Though T cin baith get wine and alc Tt drivce away care, 
5 An] find my head and fingers hulk, Huewl yt,hi wi ye andhacwl ye lilt 
. 111 be content, though legs should tail, Up in, &e ro 
h To play furewecl to whiskey, O 
ng But still 1 think on auld lang syne, hteck the doors, keep out the frost, a ui 
Whcon Parad ee our friends did tyne, C me, Willy, gice about ve r toast Ww 
? Because something ran in their mind, Till t Inds, and lilt it out, ot 
ce I orbid like Highland whiskey, 0 % And let us hae a blythoume bowt “se 
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Up wi't, there, there, 
Dinna cheat, but drink fair, 
Tluzza, huzza, and huzza lads, yet. 
Up wi't, &e. 


CUtlt thou be mp Dearte. 


[Wrirren by Burns, to the tune of “Tho 
Sutor’s Dochter,” in honour of Miss Janet Miller, 
of Dalswinton.] 


Wirt thou be my dearie ? 

When sorrow wrings thy gentle heart, 
‘Wilt thou let me cheer thee ? 

By the treasures of my soul, 

That's the love I bear thee! 

J swear and vow that only thou 

Shall ever be my dearic. 

Only thou, I swear and vow, 

Shall ever be my dearie. 


Lassie, say thou lo’cs me, 


Say na thon’lt refuse me: 

If it winna, canna be, 

Thou for thine may choose me, 
Let me, lassic, quickly die, 
Trusting that thou lo'es me. 
Lassioc, let me quickly die, 
Trusting that thou lo’es me. 


®, my lobe’s bonnte, | 


O' my love's honnie, bonnie, bonnie, 
O! my love's bonnie and dear to me; 
The smile o' her face, and her e’e’s witchin’ grace, 
Are mair than the wealth o° this warld can gi'e. 
Her voico is as sweet as the blackbird at gloamin’, 
‘When echo repeats her solt notes to the ear, 
And lovely and fresh as the wild roses blooming, 
That dip in the atream o’ the Carron sae clear. 
O! my love's bonnie, &c. 


But poortith’s a fue to the peace o’ this bosom, 

That glows ane devoutly, dear lassie, for thee ; 

Alas! that e’er poortith should blight love's young 
blossom, 

‘When riches nae lasting contentment can zi'e. 

For 0! my love's bonnie, &c. 
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Or if thou wilt not be my ain, 
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‘Yet hope’s cheerfu’ sun shall aboon my head hover, 
An’ guide a lone wauderer when far, far frae ! 
thee ; 
For ne'er till it sete will I prove a false lover, 
Or think o' anither, dear lassie, but thoe. 
For 0! thou art bonnie, &e. 








Dorh-Krroch Side. 


{Tx tune called “‘ Loch-Erroch Side" is altered 
from an older air called “I’m ower young ta 
marry yet,” (sec p. 123.) Loch-Erroch or Fricht ; 
is a large Jake in Perthshire. The words of the pre- Sik 
sent song are said to be by Jamzs TyT.2R, author 
of ‘The bonnie brucket lassie,” &e. Tytler was [7 
the son of a clergyman at Brechin, and though 
educated first for the church, and afterwards for 
the medical profession, he was mainly employed 
through life in literary and chemical speculations. 

He died in Massachusetts, North America, in ane ” 
aged 58, He wascommonly called Balloon Tytler, 
from having been the first in Scotland who ascended 

in a fire balloon upon the plan of Montgoifier.] 


As I cam’ by Loch-Erroch side, 
The lofty hills surveying, 
The water clear, the heather blooms, 
Their fragrance sweet conveying, 
T met, unsought, my lovely maid, 
I found her like May morning ; 
‘With graces sweet, and charms so rare, 
Her person all adorning. 


How kind her looks, how blest was I, 
While in my arms I prest her! 

And she her wishes scarce conceal'd, 
As fondly I caresa’d her: 

She said, If that your heart be true, 
If constantly you'll love me, 

I heed not care nor fortune’s frowns, 
For nought but death shall move me. 


But fuithful, loving, true, and kind, 
For ever thon shalt find me; 
And of our meeting here so sweet, 
Loch-Erroch sweet shall mind me. 
Enraptured then, My lovely lass, 
I cried, no more we'll tarry ! 
‘We'll leave the fair Loch-Erroch side, 
For lovers soon Pl marty. 
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Doung Peggy. 


(Tats is given in Johnson's Museum to the tune 
of ** Loch-Erroch Side.” It is an early produc- 
tion of Burns’s.] 


Youna Peggy biooms our bonniest lass, 
Her blueb is like the morning, 

The rosy dawn, the springing grass, 
‘With pearly gems adorning : 

Her eyes outshine the radiant bears 
That gild the passing shower, 

And glitter o’er the crystal streams, 
And cheer each fresh'ning flower. 


Her lips, more than the cherries bright, 
A richer dye has grac’d them ; 
They charm th’ admiring gazer's aight, 
And sweetly tempt to taste them ; 
Her smile is, like the evening, mild, 
When feather’d tribes are courting, 
And little lambkins wanton wild, 
In playful bands disporting. 


‘Were Fortune lovely Peggy's foe, 
Such sweetness would relent her, 
As blooming Spring unbends the brow 

Of surly, savage Winter. 
Detraction’s eye no aim can gain, 

Her winning powers to lessen ; 
And spiteful Envy grins in vain, 

The poison’d tooth to fasten. 


Ye Powers of Honour, Love, and Truth, 
From every 11] defend her; 

Inspire the highly-favour’d youth 
The destinies intend her ; 

Still fan the sweet connubia] flame, 
Responsive in each bosom; 

And bless the dear parental name 
With many a filial blossom. 


Che Cogie. 


[Danrer, M'Paart, (see p. 192.)—-Tune, “ Loch- 
Frroch Stde.’"} 


Ler bardies tune the rural strain, 
And sigg the loves o’ nymph or swain, 
Or mourn the hapless lover’s pain, 
That's alighted by his dearie. 
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®, are pe sleeping, Maggie. ) 


But me, nae tale o' love-sick dame, 

Shall lighten to the paths o’ fame, 

My dearest joy, my only theme, 
Shall be a social cogze. 


In morn o’ life, wi’ eantie glee, 
‘We mark wi’ youthfu’ fancy’s e’e, 
Our daddies roun’ the barley bree, 
Fa’ oouth an’ unco cheerie. 
Dut when to manhood's height we speel, 
An’ meet through life some hearty chiel, 
In friendship’s glow, it’s then we feel, 
The pleasures 0’ the cogie. 


Through lifo, when fortune turns her wheel, 
And ruin's blast blaws roun’ our biel, 
Nae frien’ly han’ then near to shiel, 

But a’ gae tapsaltecrie ; 
FE’en then, wi’ some leal-hearted frien’, 
‘Wha’s life ance happlez daya ha’e seen, 
We baith on hope our sorrows Jean, 

And cry, “ anither cogie.” 


Sea lyart age, wl’ joyless years, 

On life’s dark brink wi’ dowle fears, 

Nao fostering hope his bosom cheers, 
The prospect's dark an’ drearle: 

F’en then, when tales o’ auld langsyne 

Bring youthfu’ cantie days to min’, 

Mang former joys our oares we tyne, 
An’ toom the cheering cogie. 


Thus ilka scene o' life we sce, 
Ie strongly mark’d wi’ social glee; 
Then Ict us taste the joys that flee— 
In youth or age be cheerle. 
Then roun’ when social spirits join, 
An’ hearts an’ han’s in friendship twine, 
Owre whiskey, nappy yill, or wine, 
Tis still a social cogie. 





Ore 


{Rosrrr Tannaniii.—Air, “Sleepy Maggie.”’) ; $ 


O, az ye sleepin’, Maggie? 
O, are ye sleepin’, Maggie? 
Let me in, for loud the linn 
Ig roarin’ o'er the warlock craigie ! 
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Mirk and rainy is the night; To sleep I try, but no ae wink; 

No a atarn in a’ the carle; {Frae hapless luve, may fate aye acreen us '} 
Lightnings gleam athwart the lift, I sprawl] an’ fidget, whan [ think 

And winds drive on wi’ winter's fury. There’s nought but a wee loan atween us. 

O dearest, &e. 

Fearfu’ soughs the boor-tree bank; 

The rifted wood roars wild and drearie ; Langsyne Leander ilka night 
Loud the iron yett does clank; Swam o’er the sea at Hero’s biddin’; 

And cry o’ howlets maks me eerie. But if my Kate wad me invite, 


Aboon my breath I daurna speak, 

For fear I raise your waukrife daddy; 
Cauld’s the blast upon my cheek ; 

Q rise, rise, my bonnie lady ! 


She oped the door; she let him in; 
He cuist aside his dreepin’ plaidie; 
Blaw your warst, ye wind and rain, 
Since, Maggie, now I'm in beside ye! 


Now, since ye’re waukin’, Magzgie, 

Now, since ye’re waukin’, Maggie, 
‘What care I for howlet’s cry, 

For boor-tree bank and warlock craigie? 


Wandsome Matte. 


(Bucnanan.—Tune, “Sleepy Maggie.”] 


Now winter comes, wi’ breath ane snell, 
And nips wi’ frost the gisen’d gowan, 
Yet frosty winter, strange to tell ! 
Has set my thrawart heart a-lowin’. 


O dearest, charming Katie! 
O sweetest, winsome Katie ! 
My heart has fown across the loan, 
To dwell wi’ my sweet nelbor Katie. 


When a’ the chiels, wi' noses blae, 
Creep chitt’rin’ roun’ the cantie ingle, 
Through sleet an’ snaw to Kate I gae, 
Drawn wi’ a whang o' Cupid's lingle. 
O dearest, &c. 


‘When our back door I gang to steek, 
And bonnie Kate, frae her buck winnock, 
Gi’es a bit alee an’ groilin’ keek, 
It warma me like a toasted bannock. 
O dearest, Sc. 


TREE SSLOR SS 


I've nought ado but Jump the midden. 
O dearest, &c. 


This is the night. 
[{Am, “ Low down he’s in the broom.”] 


Tis is the night my Johnny set, 
And promised to be here ; 
O, what can stay his longing step: 
He’s fickle grown, I fear. 
Wae worth this wheel! ‘twill no rin roun’, 
Nae mair this night I'll spin: 
But count each minute wi' a sigh, 
Till Johnny he steal in. 


How snug that canty fire it burns, 
For twa to sit beside; 

And there fu’ oft my Johnny sat, 
And I my blushes hid. 

My father how he snugly snores, 
My mother’s fast 

He promised oft, but, oh! I fear, 
His word he will not keep. 


What can it be keeps him frae me ? 
The road it’s no sae lang; 

And frost and snaw is nought ava, 
If fo'k were fain to gang. 

Some ither lass wi’ bonnier face, 
Has caught his wandering e’e; 

Than thole their jeers at kirk an’ fair 
Oh! sooner let me dee. 


QO} if we lasses could but gang 
And woo the lads we like, 

I'd run to thee, my Johnny dear 
Ne’er stop at bog or dyke; 

But custom's such a powerfu’ thing 
Men aye their will maun ha’e, 

While mony a bonnie lassie alts, 
And mourns froin day to day. 
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But wheesht! I hear my Johnny's foot; 
That's just his very clog ; 

He snecks the fa'-yett saftly too— 

O hang that colly dog! 

And now for a’ thae sugar’d words, 
And kisses not a few; 

O, but this world’s a Paradise, 

When lovers they prove true. 


She rose and let me tn. 


[Tux old song of ** She rose and let me in” was 
written by Faancris Szempix, Esq. of Beltrees, in 
Renfrewshire, but is too indelicate for admission. 
Semple lived about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. A manuscript volume of his poems is 
known to have been in the possession of a lady in 
Paisley within the last thirty years, but unfor- 
tunately all trace of it is now lost. Ritson says, 
“This song (the present) isan English song of great 
merit, and has bees Scotified by the Scots them- 
selves.” But the reverse happens to be the case, 
for it is a Scotch song, and has been Anglified by 
the Scots themeelves. The original Scotch words 
are to be found, with the music, in Playford’s 
“Choice Ayres and Songs,” 1688, aleo (without 
the music) in Ramsay's Tea-Table Miscellany, 
Herd’s Collection, &c. What may be called the 
Anglified version (which we here give) first ap- 
peared in Johnson’s Museum. Burns was mis- 
taken in thinking that Ramsay was the author of 
this version—for Ramsay gives the original words 
with all their warmth and high colouring. ] 


Tux night her sable mantle wore, 
And gloomy were the skies; 

Of glitt’ring atars appear'’d no more, 
Than those in Nelly's eyes. 

When to her father's door I came, 
Where I had often been, 

I begg’d my fair, my lovely dame, 
To rise aud let me in. 


But she with accents all divine, 
Did my fond suit reprove ; 

And while she chid my rash design, 
She but inflamed my love. 

Her beauty oft bad pleased before, 
While her bright eyes did reli; 
But virtue had the very power 

To charm my very soul. 
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Then who would cruelly decelve, 
Or from such beauty part ? 

I loved her 20, I could not leave 
The charmer of my heart. 

My eager fondness I obey'd, 
Resolved she should be mine, 

Ti] Hymen tv my arms convey’d 
My treasure so divine. 


Now, happy in my Nelly's love, 
Transporting is my joy ; 

No greater blessing can I prove, 
So blest a man am I: 

For beauty may a while retain 
The conquer'd flutt'ring heart ; 

Brt virtue only is the chain 
Holds, never to depart. 


@hou art qane atva’, 


(PriwrxD anonymously in Urbani’s collection 
and Johnson's Museum.—Tune, “‘ Haud awa’ frae 
me, Donald.”] 


Trov art gane awa’, thou art gane awa’, 
Thou art gane awa’ frae mc, Mary! 
Nor friends nor I could make thee stay— 
Thou hast cheated them and me, Mary ! 
Until this hour I never thought 
That ought could alter thee, Mary; 
Thou'rt still the mistress of my heart, 
Think what you will of me, Mary. 


‘Whate’er he said or might pretend, 
That stole the heart of thine, Mary, 

True Jove, I’m sure, was ne'er his end, 
Or nae sic love as mine, Mary. 

I spoke sincere, nor flattered much, 
Had no unworthy thoughts, Mary ; 

Ambition, wealth, nor naething auch ; 
No, I loved only thee, Mary. 


Though you've been falee, yet while I live, 
I'l} lo’e nae mald but thee, Mary; 
Let friends forget, as I forgive, 
Thy wrongs to them and me, Mary; 
So then, farewell! of this be sure, 
Bince you've been false to me, Mary; 
For all the world I’d not endure 
Half what I've done for thes, Mary. 
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Bet me tn this ae night. lamananaitanie =” 
Ke And here I stand without the door, 
c (Tax tune of “0 let me in this ne night” is to Amid the pouring storm, jo. 
> 3 be found under different names in some of the O, let me in, &c. 


oldest musical collections. The original words of 
<{} the song are given in Herd's collection, 1776, but 
\ JA we can only quote part of them.— 


oe O, lnasie, art thou sleoping yet? 
L\ Or are you waking I would wit 
ft, For love has bound me hand and foot, 
And I would fain be in, jo. 
3 O, let me in this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night, 
O, let me in this ae night, 
And I ll ne’er come back again, Jo 


The morn it 1s the term-day, 
( ; 1 maun away, I canna stay, 
ce O, pity me before I gue, 
ig And rise and let me in, jo. 


( q O, let me in, &c. 
The night it is baith cauld and weet, 


\ The morn it will be snaw and lect, 
™S My shoon are frozen to my feet, 
f ‘Wi’ standing on the plain, jo 
\\ O, let mo in, &e, 
> I am the laird o’ Windy wa’s, 
I come na here without a cause, 
res And I ha’e gotten mony fas 
f y In coming thro’ the plain, Jo. 
\ O, let mo in, &c. 
S * “ My father’s waking on tho street, 
. My mither the chamber-keys does keep, 
s1Z My chamber-door does chirp and cheep, 
yin And I daurna let you in, Jo. 
: *©Q, gae your ways this ac night, 
This ae, ao, ae night, 
& O, gae your ways this ae night, 


For I daurna let you in.” 


( dy Here ends the remonstranee of the damsel—and 
‘ here our quotation must stop The following is 

Burnes version of the song, which he wrote for 
Thomson's collection ] 


O, Lass1z, art thou sleeping yet ? 
Or art thou waukin’, I would wit ? 
For love has bound me hand and foot, 


And I would fain be in, jo 
O, let me in this ae night, 
hd This ae, ae, night, 
For pity’s sake, this ae night, 
) O, vise and let me in, Jo ¥ 
} 


Thou hear'st the winter wind and weet, 
Nae star blinks through the driving sleot, 
Tak’ pity on my wearile feet, 
And shield me frae the rain, jo 
O, let me in, &c. 


The bitter blast that round me blaws, 
Unheeded howls, unheeded fh’s, 
The cauldness o’ thy heart s the causc 
O a’ my grief and pain, Jo. 
O, let me in, &e. 


HER ANSWER. 


O TELL na me of wind and rain, 
Upbraid na me wi' cauld disdain ! 
Gae back the gate ye cam’ again, 
I winna let you in, jo. 
1 tell you now, this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night, 
And, ance for a’, this ae night, 
I winna let you in, jo. 


The anellest blast, at mirkeet hours, 
That round the pathiess wand rer pours, 
Is nought to what poor she endures, 
That's trusted falthicss man, jo. 
T tell you now, &e. 


The sweetest flower that deck’d the mea:l, 
Now trodden like the vilest weed , 
Let simple maid the lesson read, 
The weird may be hor aim, jo. 
T tell you now, &c. 


The bird that chartn’d this summer day, 
Is now the cruel fowler’s prey, 
Let witless, trusting woman say, 
How aft her fate's the same, jo. 
I tell you now, this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night, 
And, ance for a’, thie ae night, 
J winna let you in, jo 
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Long the state has doom‘d his fa’, 
Rob Roy Macgregor, 0! 
5 orlorn, MQ lobe. Still he spurn’d the hatefu’ law, 
Rob Roy Macgregor, 0! 
[Tats ts another song by Burns to the tune of Scots can for their country die; 
**Q, let mo in this ae night.’’] Ne'er frae Britain’s foes they flee, 
A’ that’s past forget—forgie, 
Forziorx, my love, no comfort near, Rob Roy Macgregor, O |! 
Far, far from theo, I wander here ; 
Far, far from thee, the fate severe Scotland's fear and Scotland's pride, 
At which I most repine, love. Rob Roy Macgregor, 0! 


Your award must now abide, 
Rob Roy Macgregor, 0! 
Lang your favours ha’e been mine, 


O wert thou, love, but near me; 
But near, near, near me; 
How kindly thou wouldst cheer me, 





O wert thou, love, but near me; 





XG But near, near, near me; 

. How kindly thou wouldat cheer me, 
, And mingle sighs with mine, love! 
aS i eae) 

j Rob Roy Macgregor. 


And mingle sighs with mine, love! Favours I will ne’er resign, 
Welcome then for auld langsyne, 

Around me scowls a wintry sky, Rob Roy Macgregor, 0! 
That blasts each bud of hope and joy; 
And shelter, shade, nor home have J, 

Save in those arms of thine, love. amas 
Cold, alter’d friendship’s cruel part. ) 
To poison fortune’s rathless dort— We ve % a health ¢ 
Let me not break thy faithful heart, 

And say that fate is mine, love. [Worpsby W.H. Freeman. Musicby Alex. Lee.] 
But dreary though the moments fleet, 
O let me think we yet shall meet! Hxrz’s o health to fair Sootland, the land of the 
That only ray of solace sweet brave | 

Can on thy Chloris shine, love. Here's a health to the bold and the free ! 


And as long as the thistle and heather shall wave, 
Here's a health, bonnie Scotland, to thee! 
Here's a health to the land of victorious Bruce, 
And the champions of liberty’s cause ; 
And may their examples fresh heroes produce 
In defence of our rights and our laws. 
Here's a health, &c. 


Here's a health to the land where bold Wallace 
unfurl’d 


(Tx is introduced as a finale to the opera of His bright banner of conquest and fhme— 
4p ** Rob Roy,’ and 1s sung to the tune of “ Duncan || The terror of foeman, the pride of the world |— 
“y4 Gray.” Terry manufactured the opera from Sir Long may Scotland hold dearly his name. 
Walter's celebrated novel of “ Rob Roy,” but we || And still, like their fathers, our brothers are true, 





cannot say who is the author of the song.) 





And their valour with pleasure we see ; 
Of the wreaths that were won at renowned Wa- 


Parpow now the bold outlaw, terloo, 
Rob Roy Macgregor, 0! There's a bough of the laurel for thee. 
i ak os mercy, aay a’, Here’s a health, &o. 
% Maogregor, 
Let your hands and hearts agree, Here's success to the shamrock, the thistle, the rose, 
Set the Highland laddie free, May they ever in harmony twine; 
Make us sing wi’ muckle glee, And should wily discord again interpose, 
Rob Roy Macgregor, 0! Let us challenge each other in wine. 


> ; ae, 
: NE EDO ORS SEGRE 








‘ 

For while we're united foes threaten in vain, 
eJX)\ And thelr daring our fame shall increase, 
N Till the banner of Victory o'er land and main, 
( Triumphant is waving in Peace. 
\ 13 Tlere’s a health, &c. 


Scotland pet. 


(Warrrzn by the Rev. H. 8. Ripper. Set to 
music by Peter Macleod.} 


Gaz bring my gude auld harp ance mair, 
Gae bring it firm and fast— 
For I maun sing anither sang, 
Ere a’ my glee be past. 
And trow ye as I sing, my lada, 
The burden o t shall be, 
Auld Scotland s howes, and Scotland's knowes, 
And Scotland's hills for me! 
fl! drink a cup to Scotland yet, 
Wy a' the honours three. 


The heath waves wild upon her hilla, 
And, toaming frae the fells, 
Her fountains sing 0’ freedom still, 
As they dance down the dells, 
And weel I lo’e the land, my lads, 
That a girded by the sea; 
Then Scotland's dales, and Scotland's vales, 
And Scotland’s hills for me! 
Tt drink a cup to Scotland yet, 
Wi’ a’ the honours three. 


Her thistle wags upon the fields 
Where Wallace bore his blade, 
That gave her foemen’s dearest bluid 
To dye her auld grey plaid ; 
And looking to the lift, my Inds, 
He sang this doughty glee, 
Auld Scotland's right, and Scotland's might, 
And Scotland’s hills for me! 
Then drink a cup to Scotland yot, 
‘Wy a’ the honours three, 





They tell o’ lands wi’ brighter skies, 
Where freedom’s voice ne’er rang— 

Gi’e me the hills where Ossian dwelt, 
And Coila's Minstrel sang, 

For I've nae skill o’ lands, my lads, 
That ken na to be free. 
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And Scotland’s hills for me! . 
We'll drink a cup to Scotland yet, : 
‘Wr a# the honours three. 


a q . 
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[Roperr Gizryrzayn ] gl } 
Sy 
O, WHA are sac happy as me and my Janet ? 
O, wha are sae happy as Janet and me? > 
We're baith turning auld, and our walth Is soon ¢ 
tauld, te 
But contentment ye'll find in ourcottage sae wee, * 
She spins the lang day when I’m out wi’ the oween, 7" 


She croons1’' the house while I ang at the plough, h 
And aye her blythe smile welcomes me frae my toil, ( 
As up the lang glen I come wearied, I trow' 
When I'm at a beuk she 1s mending the cleading, 
Shes darning the stockings when I gole the ““< / 
shoon, [weary, \ 
Our cracks keep us cheery—~we work till we're 
And syne we sup sowans when ance we are done, 
She s baking a scone while I’m smoking my cutty, 
While I'm 1’ tho stable she’s milking the kye, = _( 
L envy not kings when the gloaming timo brings 
The canty firende to my Janet and I! 


Aboon our auld heads we've a decent clay bigging, : 
That keeps out the cauld when the simmer s ( 
s 


awa’, “ 
We've twa wabs 0’ linen, 0’ Janet's ain spinning, 7:7 
As thick as dog-lugs, and as white as the snaw! ne 
We've a kebbuck or twa, and some meal 1’ the ( ry 
pirnel ; me 
‘Yon sow is our ain that plays gruntatthedoor, \} 
An’ something, I've guese’d, ‘ain yon auld painted +S , 
kust, oh, 
That Janet, fell bodie, ’s laid up to the fore! +. 
Nae doubt, we have haen our ain sorrows and “~ 
troubles, AN 
Aften times pouches toom, and hearts fu'o' care ; 
But still, wit our crosses, our sorrows and losses, =~ 
Contentment, be thankit, hasayebeenourshare, ~« I 


I ve an auld rusty sword, that was left by my father, 
‘Whilk ne’er shall be drawn tillourking hasafae. {| ~ 
We ha’e friends ane or twa, that aft gi’e us aca, 
To laugh when we're happy, or grieve whco ‘, 


eed 
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iw laird may ha’e gowd matr than schoolmen 


can reckon, 

) An' funkios to wath ilka glance 0’ his e’e ; 

His lady, aye braw, may sit in her ha’, 
33 But are they matr happy than Janet and me? 
A' ye wha ne'er kent the straight road to be happy, 
4 Wha are nae content wi’ the lot that ye dree, 

Come down to the dwellin’ of whilk I've beon 

Ly telling, 

Ye'se learn it by looking at Janet an’ me! 


Wonnte lagste. 


[Rosert Anvan.] 


Bonwre lassie, blythsome lassie, 
Sweet's the sparkling o' your e'e; 

Aye sae wyling, aye beguiling, 

° ¥e ha’e stown my beart frae me. 


Fondly wooing, fondly sueing, 
Let me love, nor love in vain 

Fate shall never fond hearts sever, 
Hearte still bound by true love's chain. 








2 





ii “na 


ANe 


Cc ) Fancy dreaming, hope bright beaming, 
C& Shall each day life’s feast renew ; 
(2 Ours the treasure, ours the pleasure, 
\é J Btill to live and love more true. 
Be Mirth and folly, joys unholy, 
na Never shall our thoughts employ ; 
\ z Smiles inviting, hearts uniting, 
aie Love and bliss without alloy. 
re 
) Bonnie lassie, blythsome lassie, 

5 fl Sweet's the sparkling o’ your e’e ; 

Jg Aye sae wyling, aye beguiling, 
Ye ha'e stown my heart frae me. 


@ak’ tt, man, tak’ tt. 


of [The author of this clever song, we believe, be- 
e longed to Paisley, where he ymbiished a small vol. 
> ofpoems in 1835. He has since died. Hisname was 
c Y Davin Wessrzn.—<Air, “ Brose and Butter."] 
e 
; ‘Wauen I was a miller in Fife, 

Losh! I thought that the sound o’ the happer 
¢ Said, Tak’ hame a wee flow to your wife, 
oS To help to be brove to your supper. 


(DIR 


Then my conscience was narrow and pure, 
But someway by random it rackit ; 
For I liftet twa nelvefu’' or mair, 


While the happer said, Tak’ it, man, tak’ it. 


Then hey for the mill and the kill, 
The garland and gear for my cogie, 
And hey for the whiskey and yill, 


That washes the dust frae my craigie. 


Although it’s been lang in repute, 
For rogues to make rich by deceiving : 
Yot I see that it disna weel suit 
Honest men to begin to the thieving. 
For my heart it gaed dunt upon dunt, 
Od, I thought ilka dunt it wad crackit; 
Bae I flang frae my neive what was in’t, 
Still the happer sald, Tak’ it, man, tak’ it. 
Then hoy for the mill, &c, 


A man that’s been bred to the plough, 
Might be deav'd wi’ its olamorous clapper ; 
Yet there's few but would suffer the sough, 
After kenning what's said by the happer. 
I whiles thought it scoff’d me to scorn, 


Saying, Shame, is your conscience no chackit ; 


But when I grew dry for a horn, 
1t chang’d aye to Tak’ it, man, tak’ it. 
Then hey for the mill, é&o. 


The smugglers whiles cam’ wi’ their packs, 
Cause they kent that 1 liked a bicker, 
Sae I bartered whyles wi’ the gowks, 
Gi’ed them grain for a soup o’ their liquor. 
I had lang been accustomed to drink, 
And aye when I purposed to quat it, 
That thing wi’ ita clapertie clink, 
Baid aye to me, Tak’ it, man, tak’ it. 
Then hey for the mill, &o, 


But the warst thing I did in wy life, 

Nae doubt but yo'll think I was wrang o't, 
Od, I tauld a bit bodie in Fife 

A’ my tale, and he made a bit sang o’t. 
I have aye had 2 voice a’ my days, 

But for singin’ I ne’er gat the knack o't, 
Yet I try whyles, just thinking to please 

My frien’s here, wi’ Tak’ it, man, tak’ it. 

Then hey for the mill, &c. 


Now, miller and a’ as I am, 
Thie far I can see through the matter; 
There's men mair notorious to fame, 


¥ Mair greedy than me o’ the muter, 
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& 
, For 'twad seem that the hale race o’ men, 
Or wi’ safety, the ha’f we may mak’ it, 
Hae some speaking happer within, 
That says aye to them, Tak’ it, man, tak’ it 
Then hey for the mull, &c. 


Sst 


G@ampste Glen. 


{[Jamns Lawson, formerly of Glasgow, now of 
Now York.—Tune, *‘ Kelvin Grove.” —Campasic 
? Glen is a beautiful valley near the village or clachan 
of Campsie in Stirlingshire, rich in geological and 
botanical treasures, and enlivened by a cascade or 
waterfall It is situated about ten miles north of 
Lal 4, Glasgow, and forms a favourite summer-day resort 
= to the inhabitants of that eity.] 





Let us owre to Campsie Glen, bonnie Jassie, O, 
By the dingle that you ken, bonnie lassie, O 
To the tree where first we woo'd, 
And cut our names #0 rude, 
Deep in the sauch-tree’s wood, bonnie lassie, O 


O er the willow brig we'll wend, bonnie lassie, UV, 
a the ladders we'll ascend, bonnie lassie, O, 
‘Where the woodroof loves to hide 
Tta scented leaves, beside 
The atreamlets, as they glide, bonnie lassie, O. 


: 


% Where the blue bell on the brae, bonnie lassic, 0 
.\ Where the sweetest scented alae, bonnie lassie, O 
And the flow’rots ever new, 
Of nature s painting true, 
~ AN fragrant bloom for you, bonnie lassie, O. 
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@Waledonta. 


{Rongrr ALLAN.—Aur, “ Kelvin Grove "'] 


Tx simmer sweetly smiles in Caledonia, 

The simmer sweetly mniles in Caledonia, 
Whare the scented hawthorns blaw, 
White as the drifted naw, 

‘Mang the bonnie woods and wilds o Caledonia. 


There’s mountain, hill, and dale, In Caledonia, 

There's mountain, hill, and dale, in Caledonia, 
There’s mountain, hill, and dale, 
Where lovers tell their tale, 

By the bonnie ailler streams o’ Caledonia. 


The twilight hour is sweet in Caledonia, 
The twilight hour is sweet in Caledonia, 
The twilight hour is sweet, 
When fas the dewy weet, 
On the bonnie banks and braces o' Caledonia. 


The giens are wild and steep in Caledonia, 
The glens are wiid and steep in Caledonia, 
The glens are wild and steep, 
And the ocean’s wide and deep, 
That oncircles thee, my native Caledonia, 


There s a bonnie, bonnie lass in Caledonia, 
There’s a bonnie, bonnie Jass in Caledonia, 
Ilka airt the wind can blaw, 

She s fairest o' them a’, 
An the dearest ane to me in Caledonia. 
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) Where the music of the wood, bonnie ame 9 a 
[> «And the dashing of the flood, bonnie lassie, O it b abe listen b. \ 
I2 O er the rock and ravine mingle, \ 
(, cp And glen and mountain dingle, [Rosert Miiirkzn, bookseller, Glagsow —Air, “. 

\ 4" ‘With the merry echoes tingle, bonnie lassie, (3) * Kelvin Grove.” —Here first printed ] \ ty. 
el "<9 On the moss-seat we Il recline, bonnie lassie, O, I wave listen’d to your sang, bonnie lassie, O cA 
/ ‘Wi a hand In each of thine, bonnie lassie, 0, And thought the time nae lang, bonnie lasne, 0; \ 

OF The bosom’s warmest thrill There was something in your lay, 4 . 
Beats truer, safter still, O’ that saft sweet melody, / 
\ 12 As our hearts now glowing fill, bonnie lassie, 0. I will mind for mony a day, bonnie lasale, O. re ‘ 
>\ ‘Lhen before bright heaven's eye, bonnie lasaie, O, || It was o’ that pleasant kind, bonnie lassie, O, { “ 

64,4] We will double love-knots tie, bonnie lassie, 0, |! That can soothe a weary mind, bonnie lassie, 0; 

Then true affection plighted, It was far more dear to me * 

© ‘We'll love and live united, Than the blossom on the tree, ) 

i With bearta and bands united, bonnis laste, O. 4 To the cheerfu’ humming bee, bonnie inule, 0. (> 
WY 
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% 
» e4 Ill sometimes think on thee, bonnie lassic, O, 
That sung of Gregorie, bonnie laasic, O, 
7 I'll mind the magic spell 
é i O' thy voice’s dulcet swell, 
oi On my car that softly fell, bonnie lassie, 0. 
c 


af E’en though I should be afar, bonnie lassie, O, 
a’ Where other winds do war, bonmie lassie, 0, 
&? In cottage, bower, or hall, 

& \ ‘When the evening shadows fall, 

”, To my memory thee I'll call, bonnie lassie, 0. 


( 
Bi Bonnte Slpsie. 


y [ Arr, “ My only Jo and dearie, 0."] 
tA 
/ Drv you e’er see young Mysie Brown, 
7 The bonniest lass in Auchterfell ? 

ae Of a’ the maids the parish roun’, 

= The swankses owned she bore the bell. 

(= ‘Young roses budded on her cheek, 

Her neck was like the drifted snaw, 
aN And there her ringlets, saft and sicck, 

. Waved lightly black as ony craw. 
is Light o’er the gowans she would skip, 

Blithe as a lamb upon the lea; 
See The smile of Jove upon her lip— 

x iss Hghtnings flashing in her e’e. 
a Saft as the burnie whimples by, 

$ ) Or bee that hums on heather-bell, 

Or simmer gloaming zephyrs sigh, 

. Young Mysle's gentle accents fell. 
Mops The laverock welcoming the morn 
is. ‘Wi' dewy breast in cloudless air, 

po7 Or mavis on the blossomed thorn, 

va ‘Wi’ Mysie’s sang could ne'er compare 
eo {she buskit trigly in her claes, 

° Sae weel put on, sac neat and clean; 
oi? Like vernal flowers on banka and braes, 
é She aye was lovely to be seen. 

4 She was nae idle glaiket quean, 
That took delight to jouk and piay ; 

e In eident thrift frae morn to e’en, 

She pase’d her time frae day to day. 
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What lass e’er look'd on Andrew Slight, 
The wale of a’ in Murlingden, 

But saw him in her dreams at night, 
And, waking, wish’d to dream again ? 


At lark and far he show'd a grace, 
At wark few had a wighter arm 

Nane show'd mair smeddum. in their free, 
Nae bosom held a heart mair warm. 


Oh! willawins for Andrew now ! 
He leads a dowle, heartless life 

Deep care sits glooming on his brow,— 
He's hnked to a weirdless wife. 
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She is to a’ her sex a shame, 
The scorn and talk of a’ the town, 
Yeo'll ferlie when ye hear ber name—- 
The meekly modest Mysie Brown. 


Love laughs nae langer in her e’e, 
Her dimpling smile nac mair is seen, 
Her hair hangs huddering o'er her bree, 
Her claes are neither neat nor cleau. 


Ae day she’s donnard, daised and doited, 
Bumbazed she wanders out and in, 
Tho ncist sae cankered, capernoited, 
She deaves his luge wi’ scaulding din. 
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Yet she of fondness has her fits, 
But wi’ a wild and wanton air, 


—— 
~~. 


‘When they are o’er, she moping sits, ns 
And seems the image o’ despair (2 
" 
At morn, she’s sulky, gour, and ead, = by 
Her head hke dying hen she hings, 
At e’en, her rauckle tongue’s sae mad, 
That a’ the roof aboon them rings. SS 
She'l) daud her bairnies to the wa’, . ®) 


And fling the stools and chairs about, 
Will Andrew wi’ foul tongue misen’, 
And, aiblins, try to g1’e 'm a clout. 


Their house was ance right weel provided, 
But back and bed 1s bauch and bare, 
For a’ thing js sae salr misguided, 
The siller gangs he kens na where. 
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It grieves the muse to tell the cause 
Which maks a worthy pair unhappy , 

Let prudent maidens o’er it pause— 
The gentle Mysie taks a drappie! 
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Wow eerily, bow drearily. 


i Witrram Guz] 


How eerily, how drearily, how wearily to pine, 

When my love s in a foreign land, far frae thae arms o' mine, 
Three years ha’e come an gane ain’ first he said to me, 

That he wad stay at hame wi’ Jean, wi!’ her to live and die, 
The day comes in wi’ sorrow now, the night is wild and drear, 
An’ every hour that passeth by, I water wi' a tear. 


I kiss my bonnie baby, I clasp it to my breast, 

Ah! aft wi sic a warm embrace its father hath me prest! 
And whan I gave upon its face, as it lies upon my knee, 
The crystal draps out owre ny cheeks will fa’ frae Ika ee, 
O! mony a mony a burning tear upon its face will fa, 
For oh! its like my bonnie love, an he 1s far awa 


‘Whan the spring time had gane by and the rose began to blaw, 
An’ the harebell an the violet adorn d ilk bonnie shaw, 

*Twas then my love cam courtin’ me, and wan my youthfy’ heart, 
An’ mony a tear it cost my love, ere he could frae me part, 

But though he a in a foreign land, far far across the sea, 

I ken my Jamie s guileless heart is faithfu unto me. 


‘Ye wastlin’ win s upon the main, blaw wi’ a steady breeze, 
And waft my Jamie hame again across the roarin seas, 

O' when he clasps me in his arms, in a’ his manly pride, 
Ill ne er exchange that ae embrace for a’ the world beside. 
Then blow a steady gale, ye win s, waft bim across the sea, 
And bring my Jamie hame again to his wee bairn and me 


Heante Graham. 


(Jauzs Macvonarp.—Here first printed } 


Ox! Jeanie Graham, oh! Jeanie Graham, thou'rt dearer far to me 
Than summer to a weary soul upon a wintry sea, 

Thy walk is hke a mlver clud abune the deep green hills, 

Thy voice is sweeter than the sang o’ bonnie leesome rills, 

The melody o° fe an love dwalls in that heart o thine, 

Oh! what a prince of Joy were I, if, Jeanie, thou wert mine! 


Oh' Jeanie Graham, thy very name is music to my ear, 

Thy lightsome step, thy merry laugh, thine ¢ 6 sae bright and clear, 
As dew drops on the hawthorn tree, around my heart still hang, 
An’, hke the haly pillar cloud, they float where er I gang 

Oh! joy dwell in your bonnie briest wharever you may be | 

The very Kebla of my soul thou wert and art to me. 
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A The Spinnin’ Wheel. 


a 

. 7 ([T118 song is by Roszexr Nrcoxt, who early distinguished himself as a poet, and early fell a sacrifice 
° to his hterary exertions. He was tho son of a small farmer in Perthshire, where he was born in Jan- 
» uary, 1814. When only 21 years of age, he published a volume of poems, which were much ad- 
ah mired. He latterly conducted “‘ The Leads Times.” Huis death took place in the house of his kind 
fnend, patron, and blographor, Mrs. Johnstone of Laverock Bank, in Deo. 1837. The present song, 
¢, y2and others by Nicoll extracted elsewhere, we are permitted to give through the courtesy of his pub- 

Cc )\ lisher, Mr. Tait of Edinburgh.] 


“h & I wrrwa sing 0° bluldy deeds an’ waefu’ war's alarme, 
5 For glancin’ swords and prancin’ steeds for me possess nae charms; 
\ \ But I will sing o’ happiness, which fireside bosoms feel, 
: While listenin’ to the birrin’ soun’ o’ Sootland’s Spinnin’ Wheel. 
) The Spinnin’ Wheel! the Spinnin’ Wheel! the very name is dear— 
ir ed It minds me o’ the winter nights—the blythest o’ the year 
; O’ cozie hours in hamely ha's, while snaw 1s on the hill; 
2) And sonsie lasses while they ca’ auld Scotland’s Spinnin’ Wheel. 
G * 
\7 c The auld wife by the ingle sits an’ draws her cannie thread— 
} It hauds her baith in milk an’ meal, an’ a’ thing she can need, 
‘ An’ gleesome scenes 0’ early days upon her spirits steal, 
‘ Brought back to warm her wither’d heart by Scotland’s Spinnin’ Wheel. 
q O, there is gladsome happiness, while roun’ the fire are set 
The younkera—when ahint the backs a happy pair are met, 
. ) ‘Wha wi’ a milent kiss 0’ love their blessed paction seal— 
(fz ‘ ‘While sittin’ in their truth beside auld Scotland’s Spinnin’ Wheel. 
\ ‘g ‘3 O! weal I lo’e the blackbird’s sang in spring time o’ the year— 
a O! weal I lo’e the cushat's croon in merry May to hear; 
. But o° the soun’s ©’ love an’ joy there's nane I lo‘e sae weel— 
Xy There's nane sac pleasant—as the birr o’ Scotland's Spinnin’ Wheel. 
‘ =| Yr ae 
i) 
9 
G11) Siae mate we'll meet. 
o ly [Joun S1m.—Air, “ We'll meet beside the dusky gien.”’] 
4 Naz mair we'll meet again, my love, by yon burn aide, 


Nae mair we'll wander through the grove, by yon burn side, 
Ne'er again the mavis’ lay will we hail at close o’ day, 
For we ne er again will stray down by yon burn side. 


> 
& 
a2 
& Yet mem’ry oft will fondly brood, on yon burn aide, 
my O’er haunts which we sae aft ha’e trod, by yon burn side, 
o Still the walk wi’ me thou'lt share, though thy foot can never mair 
Bend to earth the gowan fair, down by yon burn side. 


Now far remov'd from every care, "boon yon burn aide, 
Thou bloom'st, my love, an angel fair, ‘boon yon burn aide; 
And if angels pity know, sure the tear fur me will flow, 
Who muat linger here below, down by yon burn side. 
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‘ Ge simmer sun. 
G {Ronerr Ginrirzax.—Tune, “The Lea Rig ’ J 
o 


Tne simmer sun now blinks again, 

The laverock sceka the morning shy, 
The gowan glitters on the plain, 

The daisy on the mountain high, 
And blythe my laddie on the hull 

Sings wi a heart, save true love, frve, 
His sang it seems to please me still, 

Although 1 ken ‘tis a’ bout me! 


He speaks 0’ love, I think o* nane, 
He says without me he wad dee, 
I bid him woo some ither ane, 
But aye he fondly turns to me. 
His pipe is sweetest on the hill, 
His voice is saftest on the lea, 
1 canna lo e the laddle ill 
That 8 aye sae unco fond o me 





The bee is for the moorland bound, 
The mavis sings the braes amang, 
And nature, in her happy round, 
1s rife wi’ music, mirth, an’ sang 
Alake! my heart, whaur wilt thou gang? 
Tis no as it has been wi’ thee' 
To be sae coy is surely wrang, 
The laddie s aye sae kind to me 
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Sorrow and Song. 


[James Heppsrwickx, Junr, editor of “‘ The 
Giasgow Citizen. ] 
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Weer not over poet s wrong, 
Mourn not his miscbancis,— 

Sorrow is the source of song, 
And of gentle fancies 


Rills o'er rocky beds are borne, 
Ere they gush in whiteness; 
Pebbles are wave-chafed and worn, 
Ere they show their brightness 
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Sweetest gleam the morning flowers 
‘When in tears they waken ; 

Earth enjoys refreshing showers 
‘When the boughs are shaken. 
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Ceylon s glistening pearls are sought 
in its deepest waters, 

From the darkest mines are brought 
Gems for beauty s daughters 


J 
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Through the rent and shiver d rock 
Limpid water breaketh 

"Ts but when the cords are struck 
That their music waketh 
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Flowers by heedless footstepa prest, 
All their sweets surrender , 

Gold must brook the fiery test, 
Ere it show ita splendour 
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When the twilight cold and damp 
Gloom and allence bringeth, 

Then the glowworm lights :ts lamp, 
And the bulbul aingeth 
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Stars come forth when night hor shroud 
Draws as daylight fainteth , 

Only on the tearful cloud 
God his rainbow painteth 


rot 


Weep not, then, oer port s wrong, 
Mourn not his mischances,— 
Sorrow is the source of song, 
And of gentle fancies. 
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A’ body’s Itke to be married. 


aN 
[Wx find the orignal of this in the Scots Mag 7 (1k 

azine for July, 1802, where it is signed ‘“‘ Duncan 

Gray There are some verbal differences between 

the old copy and the present.] ; 

As Jenny sat down wi her wheel by tue fire, 

An’ thought o’ the time that was fast fleein by er, 

She said to hersel wi a heavy hoch hie, 

Ob! a body s hke to be married but me 


My youthfu companions are a’ worn awa’, 

And though I ve had wooers mysel ane or twa, 
Yet a lad to my mind 1 ne er could yet see, 

Oh ' a’ budy s like to be married but me. 


Cfo 
th 
There’s Lowrie, the lawyer, would ha'e me fu’ fhip ‘ 
Who has baith a house on a yard o’ bos ain 
But before I'd gang to it I rather wad die, 


y+ wee stumpin’ body | he'll never get me. 
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There's Dickey, my cousin, frae Lunnun cam’ A put if ever again in her clutches I pop, 


down 
Wi' fine yellow buskins that dassled the town, 
But, pulr deevil, he got ne'er a blink o’ my e’e, 
Oh ! a’ body's like to be married but me. 


But I saw a lad by yon saughie burn side, 
‘Wha weel wad deserve ony queen for his bride, 
Gin J had my will soon his ain I would be, 


\ Oh! a’ body’s like to be married but me. 
” Y gled him a look, as a kind lassie should, 


My frien's, if they kenn'd !t, would surely run wud ; 
For tho’ bonnieand guid, he’s no worth a bawbee, 


) Oh! a’ body's like to be married but me. 


‘Tis hard to tak’ shelter behint a laigh dyke, 

‘Tis hard for to tak’ ane we never can like, 

‘Tis hard for to Ieave ane we fain wad be wi’ 

Yet it is harder that a’ should be married but me. 


Nicol Darbte’s Yournep. 


[As sung by Mr. Mackay, in the Opera of “ Rob 
Roy.”"—Air, “ Quaker's Wife.”’] 


You may sing o’ your Wallace and brag o° your 
Bru 


CR, 

And talk o' your fechtin’ Red Reiver, 
But whare will ye find me a man o’ sic use, 

As a thorcugh-bred Saut Market Weaver? 
Let ance Nicol Jarvie come under your view, 

At bame whare the peopie adore me, 
‘Whare they made mea baillie and councillor too, 

Like my faither, the Deacon, before me. 


These claverin’ chiels in the clachan hard bye, 
They'll no gi’e a body but hard words, 
My faith ! they shall find if again they will try, 
A bet poker’s as guid as their braid swords; 
It's as weel though to let that fice stick to the wa’, 
For mayhap they may chance to claymore me, 
To let sleepin’ dogs He is the best thing ava, 
Said my fuither, the Deacon, before me. 


My puir cousin Rab, 0! his terrible wife 
‘Was sre proud, that she chose to disown me, 
Fient a bodle cared she for a magistrate’s life, 


My conscience ! she was just gaun to drown me! ¥ 
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Puir Matty may live to deplore me, 
But were I in Glasgow, I'd stick to my shop, 
Like my faither, the Deacon before me. 


Now to think o' them hangin’ a ballie so high, 
To be picked at by corbies and burdies! 
But if I were at Glasgow, my conscience! I'll try 
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To let their craigs feel the weight o' their hurdies, 4 
But stop, Nicol! stop man! na, thatcannabe, / ] 
For if ane wad to hame safe restore ye, wy)’ 
In the Saut Market safe, I'd forget and forgie— r, 
Like my faither, the Deacon before me. a 
Ghe old Scotch ate. a 
¢ 
My mother aang a plaintive song, ( - 
Which winter nights beguiled ; o* | 
And as its echo died along, be 
She wept, and yet she smiled. ) 
T clasped my infant hands, and crept oF 
Close to her parent knee, S 
And then I’d weep because she wept, b 
Yet wondered why ’t might be. af 
My child, she said, I hear her yet, Cx 
Her kind eye bent on mine; 
Thou’rt young, and dost perchance forget « y) 
That native land of thine, rae 
That lies beneath the polar ray, 5) 
Far on the dark blue sea— ( *y 
A land of heath and mountain grey, my 
But far from you and me. 45 
I was a little child, like you, (4 
When first I heard that strain, ile 
And oft I dream of fountains blue, el \ 
And it comes back again , xh) 
And with it comes a broken font a d 
Of tears, I deemed was dry; Xe 
Old faces, voices, come as wont, ais 
And will not pass me by. fr 
Your father, boy, loved that eweet tril— __”/ 
He said I sung it well; wt< 
And why I weep to hear i¢ still, om 
Fond memory can tell, : 3 
You were an infant when he left 
His home for hostile shore— ¥ 
The sword your father's life bereft— $ } 
T never saw him more. r 
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I heard my mother sing that song, 
And then I left our hall, 

Ere I returned again, twas long, 
But dcath had reft me all 

The wallflower hung on turret strong, 
The moss on ruin grey, 

And all who sung or heard that song 
Were gone—were wede away. 


T heard a stranger sing that air— 
A little fair haired child, 

‘With sunny brow that knew no care, 
With joyous eye and mild, 

She warbled snatches of that strain 
And laughed right joyously 

In after years she may retain 
Its memory, like me 


Hanet PMachean. 


{From “ Poems and Songs by Ropzrt Nico. 
W Tast, Edinburgh } 





JANET MacBean a public keeps, 
An a merry auld wife is she 

An she sells her yill wi a jaunty air 
That wad please your heart to see 

Her diink so the best—she s hearty aye, 
An her house 1s neat an clean— 

There s no an auld wife in the public line 
Can match wi Janet Macbean 
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She has aye a curtsey for the laird 
When he comes to drink his can, 

An a laugh for the farmer an his wife, 
An a joke for the farmers man 

Bhe toddles but an she toddles ben, 
Like ome weo bit queen— 

There s no an auld wife in the public line 
Can match wi Janet Macbean 


— 
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Tho beggar wives gang a to her, 
An she sairs them wi bread an cheese — 
Her bread in bannocks an cheese in whangs 
Wi a blythe gudewill she gi es 
Vow, the kintra side will miss her sair 
‘When she a laid aneath the green— 
There s no an auld wife in the public line 
Can match wi Janet Macbean 
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& Amang alehouse wives she rules the roast 

Fcr upo the Sabbath days 

She puts on her weel hain d tartain plaid 
An the resto her Sabbath claes 

An she sits, nae less in the ministers seat 
Ilk psalm she lilts, I ween— 

There s no an auld wife in the public line 
Can match wi Janet Machean 


@® gap, bonnte lags. 


O say, bonnie lass, will ye lie in a barrack, 
And marry a sodger, and carry his wallet ? 
O say will you leave baith your mammy and 
daddy, 
And go to the wars with your sodger laddie ? 
O say, will you leave baith your mammy and by, 
daddy, 
And go to the wars with your sodger laddie ? 
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O yes, bonnie lad, I will lie in a barrack, h)) 
And marry a sodger, and carry his wallet 


Ill neither ask leave of my mammy nor daddy = (.< 
But aff and away with my dear sodger laddie > c 

at 
O say, bonnie lass, will ye go a-campaigning . 
And bear all the hardships of battle and famine > / “ 


When wounded and bleeding, then wilt thou draw 
near me, 
And kindly support me, and tenderly cheer me ? 
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O yea, I will brave all these perils you mention, ( 
And twenty times more if you had the invention 
Neither hunger, nor cold, nor dangers alarm me, 
While I have my Harry, my dearest, to charm me + 


She Curler’s Song. 


{Arr, ‘Cauld kail in Aberdeen *} 


f 
Wuax chittering birds, on @icht'ring wing, | 
About the barn doors mingle, "e 
And biting frost, and cranreuch cauld, ‘i | 


Drive coofs around the ingle, 
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\ 4 Then to the loch the curlers hie, 
f. Their hearts as light’s a feather, 
€ J And mark the tee wi’ mirth and glee, 
In cauld, cauld, frosty weather. 
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Our buirdly leaders down white ice, 
Their whinstones doure send snooving, 

And birks and brooms ply hard before, 
‘When o'er the hog-score moving ; 

Till cheek by Jow! within the brugh, 
They're laid ‘side ane anither, 

Then round the tee we flock wi’ glee, 

In cauld, cauld, frosty weather. 
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Wi canny hand they neist play down, 


he Their stanes 0’ glibber metal, 
| Yet bunkers aften send agilee, 
¢ Although they weel did ettle. 
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They roar, and cry, and blether ; 
As round the tee we flook wi’ glee, 
In cauld, cauld, frosty weather. 


A stalwart chiel, to redd the ice, 
Drives roaring down like thunder, 

Wi' awfu’ crash the double guards 
At ance are burst asunder; 

Rip raping on frae random wichs 
The winner gets a yether; 

Then round the tee we flock wi’ glec, 

In cauld, cauld, frosty weather. 
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Our chief, whase skill and steady arm, 
Gain mony a bonspeil dinner, 

Cries, ‘* Open wide—stand off behind, 
Fy, John, fy, show the winner ; 

He goes—he moves—he rides him out 
Tho length of ony tether,” 

Huszzas wi’ glee rise round the tee, 

4 In cauld, cauld, frosty weather. 
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But now the moon glints through the mist, 
The wind blaws snell and freezing, 
When straight we bicker aff in haste 
To whare the ingle's bleezing , 
In Ourler Ha’, ane bein and snug, 
About the board we gather 
‘WY mirth and glee, sirloin the tee, 
In cauld, cauld, frosty weather. 


In canty cracks, and eangs and jokes, 
The night drives on wi’ daffin’, 

And mony a kittle shot is ta'en, 
While we're the teddy quafiing. 
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*€ Now strike—no—draw—come fill the port,” 
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& Wi' heavy heart we're laith to part, 
But promise to forgether 

Around the tee neist morn wi’ gice, 

In cauld, cauld, frosty weather. 


She Linnet. 


{Ronrrt Axan of Kilbarchan.—Air, “ M‘Gil- 
christ’s Lament.’’} 


Craunt no more thy roundelay, 
Lovely ministre! of the grove; 
Charm no more the hours away 
With thy artless tale of love. 
Chaunt no more thy roundelay, 
Sad it steals upon mine ear; 
Leave, O leave thy leafy spray, 
Till the smiling morn appear. 


Light of heart, thou quit’st thy sonz, 
Ag the welkin’s shadows lour, 
Whilst the beetle wheels along, 
Ilumming to the twilight hour. 
Not like thee, I quit the scene 
To enjoy night’s balmy dream ; 
Not like thee, I wake again, 
Smiling with the morning beam. 
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Gee-total Song. 


(Are, * Cauld kail in Aberdeen." 


Tuxne’s cauld kail in Aberdeen, 
And custocks in Strathbogie ; 
And morn and e’en they're blythe and biin, 
That haud them frae the cogie. 
Now haud ye frae the cogle, lads, 
And bide ye frae the cogie; 
1'll tell ye true, ye’ll never rue 
O’ passin’ by the cogie |! 


Young Will was braw and weel put on, 
Sae blythe was he and vogie, 

And he got bonny Mary Don, 
The flower 0’ a’ Strathbogie: 
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‘Wha wad hae thocht at wooing time, 
He'd e’er forsaken Mary, 

And ta en him to the tipplin trade 
‘WI boozin’ Rab and Harry. 


flair Mary wrought, sair Mary grat, 
She scarce could lift the ladle, 

W1 pithless feet tween ilka greet, 
She rock’d the borrowed cradle 

Her weddin’ plenishin’ was gane, 
bhe never thought to borrow 

Her bonny face was waxin’ wan, 
And Will wrought all the sorrow 


Hes rechn’ hame ae winter night, 
Some later nor the gloamin , 

He s ta’en the rig—he's miss’d the brig 
And Bogie s ower him foamin 

W1 broken banes out ower the atanes, 
He creepit up Strathbogie, 

And a’ the nicht he pray d wi’ might, 
To keep him frae the cogie. 


Now Mary a heart 1s light again, 
phe e neither sick nor silly, 

For auld or young, nae sinfu’ tongue 
Could e er entice her Wille. 

And aye the sang through Bogie rang, 
O! haud ye frae the cogie! 

The weary gull’s the salreet 11] 
On braes 0 fair Strathbogie 


Med gleams the sun. 


(Dra Courzr —Alr, * Niel Gow ’ | 


Rep gleams the sun on yon hill tap, 
The dew sits on the gowan, 

Deep murmurs through ber glens the Spey, 
Around EKinrara rowan. 

Where art thou, fairest, kindest lase ? 
Alas' wert thou but near me, 

Thy gentle soul, thy melting eye, 
‘Would ever, ever cheer me 


The lav'rock sings amang the clouds, 
The lambs they sport so cheerie, 
And I sit weeping by the birk, 
O where art thou my dearie ? 
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Aft may I meet the mormng dew 
Lang greet til] I be weary, 

Thou canna, winna, gentio maid, 
Thou canna be my dearie. 


Shoeet’s the det. 


(Tx author of this and the following song was 
Joxn Goupre, the original editor of the Paisley 
Advertiser. He was a native of Ayr, and for some 
time before he started the Paisley newspaper, 
which was the first ever published in that town, and 
was begun on the 9th Oct 1824, he had been en- 
gaged as editor of the Ayr Courier Previous to 
this, too, in 1822, he had brought out by sub- 
scription a small volume of ‘‘ Poems and Songs ’ 
He died suddenly, from the bursting of a blood- 
vessel, on the 37th Feb 1826, in the twenty eighth 
year of hisage At the time of his death, he waa 
engaged in compiling for Mr M‘Phun of Glasgow 
@ collection of songs, which was published in two 
small volumes, with the title of “‘ The Spirit of 
Brith Song ’ j 


Swrer’s the dew-deck d rose in June, 
And lily fair to see, Annie, 
But there s ne er a flower that blooms, 
Is half so fair as thee, Annie 
Beside those blooming cheeks o’ thine, 
The opening rose its beauties tine, 
Thy lipa the rubics far outshine, 
Love sparkles in thy ee, Annie. 


The snaw that decks yon mountain top, 
Nae purer is than thee, Annie, 

The haughty micn, and pridefu’ look, 
Are banish’d far frae thee, Annie, 

And in thy sweet angelic face, 

Triumphant beams each modest grace, 

‘© And ne er did Grecian chissel trace," 
A form sae bright as thine, Annie 


‘Wha could behold thy rosy cheek, 

And no feel love s sharp pang, Annie, 
‘What heart could view thy smiling looks, 

And plot to do thee wrang, Annie 
Thy name in ilk sang I Ul weave, 
My heart, my soul wi thee I'll leave, 
And never, tall I cease to breathe, 

1 1] cense to think on thee, Annie. 

R 


958 
And can thy bogom. 


'Gorpiz.—Air, “Loudon’s bonnie woods and 
braeg. ] 


Anp can thy bosom bear the thought, 
To part frae love and me, laddie? 
Are all those plighted vows forgot, 
Sae fondly pledged by thee, laddie ? 
Can at thou forget the midnight hour, 
When in yon love inspiring bower, 
You vow'd by every heavenly power, 
You'd ne'er lo’e ane but me, laddie 
Wilt thou—wilt thou gang and leave me, 
‘Win roy heart, and then deceive me ? 
Oh ! that heart will break, believe me, 
Gin ye part wi’ me laddie. 


Aft ha’e ye roos’d my rosy cheek, 
Aft prais’d my sparkling e’e, laddie, 
Aft said nae bliss on earth ye d seek, 
But love and live wi’ me, laddie. 
But soon those cheeks will loac their red, 
Those eyes in endless sleep be hid, 
And ‘neath the turf the heart be laid, 
That beats for love, and thee, laddie 
Wilt thou—wilt thou gang and leave mo, 
Win my heart and then deceive me? 
Oh! that heart will break, believe me, 
Gin ye part frae me, laddie. 


You'll meet a form mair sweet and fur, 
Where rarer beauties shine, laddie, 
But oh! the heart can never bear, 
A love sae true as mine, laddie 
But when that heart is laid at rest, 
That heart that lo ed ye last and best, 
Oh, then the pangs that rend thy breast, 
‘Will sharper be than mine, laddie. 
Broken vows will vex and grieve me, 
Till a broken heart relieve me, 
Yet its latest thought, believe me, 
Will be love and thine, laddie 


The Weathy Wills. 


{Mircuett.— Air, “ Thou bonnie wood of 
Craigie lea.”"} 


O' wzex I on the heathy hills, 
That rise aboon the Stanley lea ; 

And wand’ring by the crystal rills, 
Where, Mary, first 1 courted thee 
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There mem'ry would recal the hours, 
T aft would spend at e’ening’s fh’, 
To twine for thee a wreath o flowers, 

The flowers o’ Caledonia. 


Here golden groves in every vale, 
Attract the stranger’s wondering eye, 
And gorgeous flowers perfume the gale, 
Which wantons through a cloudless sky. 
But what s to me the richest flowers, 
That ever graced an Indian isle, 
If discontent pervade its bowers, 
And blight youth’s unsuspicious smile ? 


‘Will golden groves or glowing skies, 
The heart a affections e’er enshrine, 
If gentle love the charm denies, 
Which beams in my love's face divine? 
Then, Scotland, though thy heathy hulls, 
Aft lie beneath a sheet 0’ snaw, 
In fancy I still seek the rills, 
That glide near Stanley s castle wa’ 


Glen=na= I)’ Albpn, 


[Surwy.--Glen-na-h’Albyn, or Glen-more na- 
h’Albyn, the great glen of Caledonia, is a valley 
abounding in lakes which stretches north-east to 
south-west, the whole breadth of the kingdom, 
from the Moray Firth at Inverness to the Sound of 
Mull below Fort-Willlam.—Alr, “ Cadil gu lo." 


Ow the airy Ben-nevis the wind is awake, 
‘Lhe boat s on the shallow, the ship on the lake, 
Ah! now in a moment my country I leave, 
The next I am far away, far on the wave. 
O!' fare thee well, fare thee well, Glen-na- 
h’Albyn, (h’Albyn. 
O! fare thee well, fare thee well, Glen-na- 


I was proud of the power and the fame of my chief, 
And to raise them was ever the aim of my life, 
And now in his greatness he turns me away, 
When my strength is decayed and my locks are 
worn grey. 
Oh! fare thee well, &c. 


Farewell the grey stones of my ancestors’ graves, 

I go to have mine of the foam of the waves, 

Or to die unlamented on Canada’s shore, 

Where none of my fathers were gather d before. 
Oh! fare thee well, &c, 


\ 
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SMaggte Lauder. 


(Tars old song,” says Burns, “so pregnant 
with Scottish nazvete and energy, 1s much relished 
by all ranks, notwithstanding its broaa wit and 
palpable allusions Its language is a precious 
model of imitation sly, sprightly, and forcibly 
expressive. Maggie’s tongue wags out the nick- 
names of Rob the piper, with all the careless 
lightsomeness of unrestrained gmety.’ —-The au- 
thor of “‘ Maggie Lauder” is generally said to be 
Francis Sempix, Esq. of Beltrees in Renfrew- 
shire, who lived about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and who 18 also the reputed author 
of the songs entitled “‘ The Blythsome Bridal and 
** She rose and let me in,” (see pages 99 and 244 } 
Semple was the descendant of a poetical family 
A progenitor of his—Robert, Lord Semple, was a 
voluminous versificr in the previous century, and 
published a number of works between the ycars 
1565 and 15738. The cousin-german of this writer, 
Sir James Semple of Beltrees, was author of “ The 
Packman’s Pater-noster,’’ his successor, Robert 
Semple, was author of the celebrated ‘ Epitaph 
on Habbie Simpson,” and father of Francis 
Semple, the suhyect of the present notice Desiles 
the songs ascribed to him, Francis Semple was 
author of “The Banishment of Poverty,” and 
some epitaphs in Pennycooke’s collection of Poeti- 
cal Pieces. Mr. Motherwell, we know, at one 
time contemplated collecting and publishing the 
works of the Bemples of Beltrces, but whether he 
had procecded any way in the undertaking before 
his lamented death we cannot say. Doubts as to 
bemple being the author of “Maggie Lauder” 
have been thrown out, on two grounds first, 
that the scene of the song belongs to Fifeshire, 
and secondly, that the song, if so old as Semple s 
day, would have appeared in Ramsay's Tea-Table 
Miscellany, which it does not To these objec 
tiona if may be answered, that, although the 
heroine, Maggie Lauder, professedly belongs to 
Anster in Fife, the scene of the song is not laid 
there, for the third line says, “‘A piper met her 
gaun to Fife.” The allusion also to ‘‘ Habbie 
Simpson” in the last stanza, ‘Sin’ we lost Ilabbie 
Simpson," may be considered favourable to Sem- 
ple’s claim, for Habbio was a noted piper in 
Kilbarchan, a village in Renfrewshire, contiguous 
to the estate of Beltrees. A statue of Habbie 1s 
still to be seen in a niche of the village steeple 
of the place. As to the song not appearing in 


Ramsay's Tea-Table Miscellany, that might arise 
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A from accident or overmght the fune of “ Maggie 


Lauder” can at least be traced as far back as the 
beginning of the last century, and Gay introduces 
it in his musical opera of Achilles, printed 1n 1783 
With all this, we candidly confess, that, judging 
from internal evidence, we would be inclined to 
pronounce ‘‘ Maggie Lauder” to be a produc 
tion subsequent, and not anterior, to the days cf 
Ramsay ] 


‘Wra wadna be in love 
Wr bonme Magaie Lauder ? 
A piper met her gaun to Fife, 
And speir d what was’t they ca’d her — 
Right scornfully she answer d him, 
Begone you hallanshaker ! 
Jog on your gate, you bladderskate, 
My name 1s Maggie Lauder 


Maggie, quo’ he, and by my bags, 
Im fidgin’ fain to see thee , 
Sit down by me, my bonnie bird, 
In troth I winna steer thee 
For Ima piper to my trade, 
My name is Rob the Ranter 
The lasses loup as they were daft, 
‘When I blaw up my chanter 


Piper, quo’ Meg, hae ye your bags? 
Or is your drone sn order? 

If ye be Rob, I ve heard of you, 
Live you upo’ the border ? 

The lasses a, baith far and near, 
Have heard o’ Rob the Ranter 

I 1] shake my foot wi right gude will, 
Gif you Il blaw up your chanter 


Then to his bags he flew wy’ speed, 
About the drone he twisted , 

Meg up and wallop d o er the green, 
For brawly could she frisk it. 

‘Weel done! quo he—play up! quo’ she 
‘Weel bobb d' quo’ Rob the Ranter, 

Tis worth my while to play indeed, 
When I ha’e sic a dancer. 


Weel ha'e you play d your part, quo’ Meg, 
Your cheeks are like the crimson , 

There s nane in Scotland plays eae wee), 
Since we lost Habbie Simpson. 

I ve lived in Fife, baith maid and wift, 
These ten years and a quarter, 

Gin ye should come to Anstér fair, 
Spelr ye for Maggie Lauder. 
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: Would I could guess, I do profess, ‘ 
f SEQUEL TO MAGGIE LAUDER. 1 speak, and do not flatter, ? 
OF all the women in the world, 


(Warrren by Cart. Czarn.es Gray, and first 
published in a small collection of his pieces, 1811 } 


wl Tnx cantie spring scarce rear’d her head, 
And winter yet did blaud her, 
‘When the Ranter cam to Anster fiir, 
» 4 An’ epier'd for Maggie Lauder, 
4 A snug wee house in the East Green, 
fr Its shelter kindly lent her, 
4 ‘Wi canty ingle, clean hearth stane, 

+ Meg welcomed Rob the Ranter! 

~ S 


( 
tr ) Then Rob made bonnie Meg his bride, 
se An to the kirk they ranted, 

Ho play’d the auld “ East Nooko Fife, 

f An merry Maggie vaunted, 

That Hab himael’ ne'er play’d a spring, 
Nor blew sae weel his chanter, 

lor he made Anster town to ring, 
An’ wha s hke Rob the Ranter ? 


For a’ the talk an’ loud reports 
That ever gaed against her, 

i Meg proves a true an’ carefu’ wift, 

As ever was in Anstr, 
An since the marriage knot was tied, 

Rob swears he couldns want her, 
For he lo es Magme as his life, 

An’ Meg lo’es Rob the Ranter 


ae 
war fe. — 


' 
af The Hoyfu’ Sidotwer. 
fi 
} [Wrirrxzw hy Burws, for Johneon's Museum, 
’ i to the tune of “‘ Maggie Lauder. ) 
¢ 
qra I mannizp with a scolding wife, 
ee The fourteenth of November, 
4, She made me weary of my life, 
2 By one unruly member. 
/ . Long did I bear the heavy yoke, 
a And many griefs attended , 
\ But, to my comfort be it spoke, 
tg Now, now her life is ended. 


We lived full one-and-twenty years, 
A man and wife together, 


PAS 6, 
Ss” 


At length from me her course she steer'd, 


And gone I know not whither: 


vl 
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I never could come at her, 


Her body is bestowed well, 
A handsome grave does hide her, tp 
But sure her soul is not in hell, 
The dei] could ne'er abide her 
I rathor think ashe 4s aloft, 
And imitating thunder, 
For why,—zethinks I hear her voice 
Tearing the clouds asunder 


Though Woreag bauld. 


(Carr. CxanrusGrary.—Altr, “Maggie Lauder ”] 


Txovan Boreas bauld, that carle auld, 


Should sough a surly chorus, 
And winter fell walk out himeel , { 
And throw his mantle o’er us, . 


Though winds blaw drifs adown the lift, 
And drive hailetanes afcre 'em, 
‘While you an’ I sit snug an’ dry, 
Let’s push about the jorum ! 


Though no a bird can now be heard 
Upon the leafless timmer, ce 
‘Whate er betide, the ingle sida, 
Can mak’ the winter simmer | 
Though cauldrife souls hate reeking bowls, 
And loath what s set before ’em, 
How sweet to tout the glasses out— 
O leeze me on a jorum! 


The hie hill taps, like baxtera’ baps, | 
WY snaw are white and floury, 

Bkyte down the lum, the hailstanes coma 
In winter's wildest fury ! 


Sharp Johnny Frost wi’ barkynt hoast a 
Maks trav'llers tramp the quicker , J 
Shou'd he come here to spoil our cheer, t 

Weill drown him in the bicker! pe 

tr 

Beas, beet the fre—come big it highor, ( H 

Lest cauld should mak’ ws canker'd, N9 

This is our hame, my dainty dame, 4 

Bae, fill the tither tankard' ‘us 
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‘WY’ guid ait cakes, or butter bakes, 
And ronth o° whiskey toddy, 

‘Wha daur complain, or mak’ a mane, 
That man’s a saul-less body 


Auld Panet Balrd. 


{Ar, “Johnnie M‘Gill,” or “The Laird o’ 
Cockpen ) 


Aurp Janet Baird, auld Janet Baird, 

A wonderfu’' woman was auld Janet Baird, 

Como gentle or semple, come cadger or caird, 

A groat made them welcome wi auld Janet 
Baird 


Auld Janet Baird was a changewite o’ fame, 

‘Wha keepit guid liquor, as weel s 1 guide name, 

Could pray wi the priest, an could laugh wi the 
laird, 

For learned an’ leesome was auld Janet Baird 


Auld Janet could brew a browst o’ guid ale, 
An’ baket guid bannocks to quicken its sale, 
An’ while that a customer s pouch held a plack, 
Auld Janct ne er fail d in her sang or her crack 


Auld Janet Baird was baith gaucy and sleck, 

‘WY the cherry # dark red on her lip and her cheek, 
‘Wi’ a temper and tongue like a fiddle in tune, 
An’ merry an’ licht as a laverock in June. 


Auld Janet Baird had a purse fu o’ gowd, 
A but an’ a ben wi’ guid plenishin’ stow d, 
A kist fu o' naiprie, a cow, and kail yard, 
An wha was sae bein or sae braw a Janet Baird ? 


Auld Janet grew wanton, auld Janet grew braw, 
‘Wore new fangled mutches, red ribbons, an’ a’, 
At bridal or blythe-meat, at preachin or fair, 
The priest might be absent, but Janet was there. 


Auld Janet grew skelch, an’ auld Janet grew 

crouse, [house, 
An’ she thocht a guidman a great mense to a 
And aft to herself she wad sich and complain, 
**O, woman 5 & wearifu’ creature alane |" 


The clack o' sic beinness brought customers routh, 
To crack wi' the carlin, an slocken their drouth, 
An' mony’s the wooer who vow d and declared, 


f He'd sell his best yaud to win auld Janet Baird y 


a 
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But Janet had secretly nourlahed for lang 

A sort of love liking for honest Laird Strang, 
“He s sober an’ civil—his youth can be spared 
Hed mak’ a douce husband,’ quoth auld Janet 


The wooer that’s hooly is oftentimes crost, 

An words wared on courtin’ are often worda lost 

** For better for waur, heres my loof,’ quoth the 
Laird > 

‘Content, it sa bargain,” quoth auld Janct Baird 


The marriage was settied, the bridal day set, 
The priest, an’ the piper, an kindred were met 
They ve wedded an’ bedded, an sickerly pair d, 
She s now Mrs. Strang that was auld Janct Bard 


The ee Auld Man. 


(Henry 8 Rivpevy..—First published in the 
Portfolio of British Songs The aris an old reel 
tune, originally called “The Drummer,’ but row 
better known by the name of ‘‘The Tailor, for 
which Burns wrote some words, with the burthen, 
** For weel he kenn d the way,O ] 


About the closin o the day, 
The wild green woods amang, ©, 
A wee auld man cam doon this way, 
As fast as he could gang, O 
He entered into this woe house, 
Where unco weel kent he, 0, 
That there, there lived a virtuous lass 
And fair as fair could be O 
For he had vow d to hac, O, 
To hae, O, tv hae, O, 
For he had vow'd to hae, O, 
A wifieo his ain, 0 


He tell ¢ the auld gudewife he d come 
Her dochter Jean to woo, 0, 

And gin she would but come wl him 
She never would it rue, O 

Tor he had oxen, horse, and kyc, 
And sheep upon the hull, 0, 

And monie a cannie thing forbye, 
That should be at her will, O 

For he had vow d, &c 


The auld gudewife replied in turn, 
Up nuing frae her stool, 0, 

The lass that would your proffer spurn, 
Would surely be a fool, 0. 


t 
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She to the door made anxious haste, 
And ca d young Jeanie in, 0, 
And when aroun the fire they re placed, 
The courtin did begin, O 
For he had vow d, &c 


The wee auld man tauld ower his tale 
Wi croose and cantie glee, O 
But Jeanie s heart was hard and cauld, 
Nae love for him had she, O 
Said dhe, Auld gouk you've act a part 
That I can ne er be thine, O, 
‘You come to woo my mither s heart, 
‘You come nae here for mine, O 
For this is no the way, 0, 
The way, O, the way, 0, 
For this is no the way, 0, 
A lassie s heart to win, O 


And soon a rap came to the door, 
And out young Jeanie ran, O, 
Said she, You may count ower your store 
Wi them that you began, O 
The wee auld man rose up in wrath, 
And loud and lang he ewore, 0 
Syne hirsled up his shouthers baith, 
And hasten d to tho door, 0 
Still vowin he would hae, 0, &c 


The quid, guid totfe. 
[{Axa, “Highland laddie ] 


To hae a wife and rule a wife 

Takes a wise man, taks a wise man 

But to get a wife to rule a man, 

O that ye can, O that ye can 

So the wife that s wise we aye maun prize, 
kor they re few ye ken, they re scarce ye ken, 
O Solomon says ye Il no fin ane, 

In hundreds ten, in hundreds ten 


When a man s wed, it s often said, 

Hes aye oer blate, hes aye o er biate, 

He strives to improve his first calf luve, 

When 1t s oer late, when it s 0 er late 

Ye maun daut o them and mak o them, 

Lise they'll tak the barley hood, the barley hood, 

Gin the hinny moon wad ne er gang dune, 

They wad aye be guid, they wad aye be guid 
ye 

é 
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4 Gin ye marry whan ye re auld, 
Ye will get jeers, ye will get jeors; 
An ifshe be a bonnie lass, 
Ye may get fears, ye may get fears 
For gin she s tall, when she grows baul, 
She ll crack your croun, she ll crack your croun 
An gif ye plea wi ane that s wee 
She ll pu ye doun, she ll pu ye doun 


Sae he that gots a guid, guid wife, 

Gets gear aneugh, geta gear aneugh, 

An he that geta an ill, ull wife, 

Gets cares ancugh, gete fears aneugh 

A man may spen an hae to the en, 

If Lis wife be ought, if his wife be ought 
But a man may spare an aye be bare 

Tf hia wife be nought, if hus wife be nought 


A cogte o’ pill. 


[Warren about the close of the last century 
by AnpRew Suxnirrs or Sxinrers, at one time 
editor of The Aberdeen Chronicle, and author of 
a Ecottish pastoral, first printed at Aberdeen 
in 1787, and afterwards at Edinburgh in 1790, 
with the title of “Jamie and Bess Sheriffs was 
by trade a bookbinder Burns, in his third North 
ern Tour, speaks of him as “‘a little decrepid body, 
with some abilities The alr to the present song 
was composed by Robert Macintosh, an eminent 
violin player, who died in London in 1807 } 


A cogrzo yill, 
And a pickle aitmeal, 
And a dainty wee drappie o whiskey, 
Was our forefathers doso, 
For to sweel down their brose, 
And keep them aye cheery and frisky 
Then hey forthe whiskey,and hey forthe meal, 
And hey for the cogie, and hey for the yill 
Gin ye steer a thegither they 1] do unco weel, 
To keep a chiel cheery and brisk aye 


When I see our So0te lads, 
Wi their kilts and cockauds, 
That sae aften hae lounder d our foes, man, 
I think to myzel , 
On the meal and the yill, 
And the fruits o our Scottish kai] brose, man 
Then hey, &c 
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When our brave Highland blades, 
Wy their claymores and plaids, 
In the field drive like sheep a' our foes, man, 
Their courage and pow'r— 
Spring frae this to be gure, 
They're the noble effects o' the brose, man. 
Then hey, &c. 


But your spyndie-shank’d sparks, 
Wha sae 111 fill their sarks, 
Your pale-visaged milkeops and beaux, man; 
I think when IJ see them, 
*Twere kindness to gi’e them— 
A cogieo yill oro brose, man. 
Then hey, dc. 


What John Bull despisea, 
Our better sense prizes, 
He denics eatin’ blanter ava, man; 
But by eatin’ o’ blanter, 
His mare's grown, I'll warrant her, 
The manliest brute o the twa, man. 
Then hey, &c. 


Donald Gunn. 
{Davin Wenetzr.—Alr, “ Johnnie Pringle.) 


Heanp ye e’er o’ Donald Gunn, 

Ance sae duddy, dowf, and needy, 
Now a laird in yonder toun, 

Callous hearted, proud, and greedy. 


Up the glen aboon the linn, 

Donald met wi' Maggie Millar, 
‘Wooed the lass amang the whins, 

Because she had the word o’ siller, 
Meg was neither trig nor braw, 

Had mae fauts than ane laid till her, 
Donald looket ower them a’, 

A’ his thought was on the aller. 

Heard ye e'er, &c. 


Donald grew baith braid and braw, 

Ceased to bore the whinstone quarry, 
Maggie's siller pays for a’, 

Broeks instead o’ duddy barne 
Though he’s ignorant as a stirk, 

Though he’s doure as ony donkey, 
Yet, by accidental jirk 

Donald rides before a flunky 

Heard ye e’er, &c. 
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Clachan bairnies roar wi’ fright, 

Clachan dogs tak’ to their trotters, 
Clachan wives the pathway dicht 

To tranquillise Fis thraward features 
Gangrel bodies in the street 

Beck and bow to mako him clvil, 
Tenant bodies in hus debt, 

Shun him as they d shun the devil. 

Heard ye e er, &c. 


Few gangs trigger to the fair, 
Few gangs to the kirk sae gauck,— 
Few wi Donald can compare 
To keep the cantel o° the causic 
In his breast a bladd o’ stane, 
Neith his hat a box o’ brochan, 
In his mieve a wally cane, 
Thus the tyrant rules the clachan 
Heard ye e’es, &c. 


(iss etx. 


(Sarp to be composed by a Seceding Clergyman 


at Biggar.) 
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O rove! thou delights in man's ruin, 

Thy conquests they cost us full dear, 
Maun I forfeit my life for the viewing 

The charms o’ that lovely Miss Weir ? 
Tho’ sometimes thou bid me aspire, 

Again thou distracts me wy?’ fear 
And envy 0' ane that 1s higher— 

Wha’s even'd to the charming Miss Weir 


As down 1n yon valley a-walhing, 

‘Whare nae christen d creature was near, 
The birds all around me were talling 

O' naething but charming Mise ‘Veir 
That sweet little bird, called the linnet, 

In accents delightfully dear, 
Declared to the world that in it 

‘Was nought like the lovely Miss Weir 


Oh Cupid! my head it is muddy, 
I wish it may ever be clear, 
For aye, when I sit down to study, 
My mund runs on charming Miss Weir. 
I m toss’d like a shop on the ocean, 
That hens na what course for to steer, 
Yct at tames I’m go vain in my motion, 
As hope for the lovely Miss Weir. 


-. 
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"a 4& Her naked feet amang the grass 
f Shone like two dewy lilles fair, 


* ‘Wey the Wielan Weather. 


{Joux Imtan. Musio by A. Lee } 


Hey! for the Hielan heather, 
Hey! for the Hielan heather, 
Dear to me, and aye shall be, 
The bonnie bracs o Hielan heather, 
Hey! for the Hielan heather, 
Dear to me, and aye shall be, 
The bonnie braes o’ Hielan heather 


There light o' heart and light o’ heel, 
4 The lads and lasses trip thegither , 
Native norlan rant an reel, 
$ Amang the bonnie Hielan heather 
Singing, hey! for the Hielan heather, 
Hey ' for the Hielan heather, 
Dear to me, and aye shall be, 
The bonnie braes o Hielan heather 


Hey! for the Hielan heather, 

Hey! for the Hielan heather, 
Dear to me, and ayc shall be, 

{he bonnie brace o Hielan hcather 
The broom and whin, by loch and linn, 

Are tipp d with gowd in simmer weather, 
Sweet and fair, but meikle mair, 

The purple bella o Hielan heather 
binging, hey! for the Hiolan heather, 
Hey! for the Hielan heather, 

Dear to me, and aye shall be, 
The bonnic braes o Hielan heather. 


\{ She Hass of Preston Mill. 


{Ari an CunnrngHau.—Alir, “ Good night and 
. Joy be wi yea’’ ] 


\ Tan lark had left the evening cloud, 
The dew fell soft, the wind was lowne, 
Ita gentle breath amang the flowers 


Scarce stirr'd the thistle’s top of down, 
* i } The dappled swallow left the pool, 
es) The stars were blinking o er the hill, 
‘ When I met among the hawthorns green 
. The lovely lass of Preston-mull 


Ld 
Sh ee a ae 


Her brow beam d white aneath her locks 
Black curling o er her shoulders bare , 

Her checks wore rich wi bloomy youth, 
Her lips had words and wit at will, 

And heaven seemed looking through her een 
The lovely lass of Preston-mill 


Quoth I, fair lass, wilt thou gang wi’ me, 
Whore black-cocka crow, and plovers cry > 
Six hills are woolly wi’ my sheep, 
81x vales are lowing wi’ my kye. 
T have look d Jong for a weel-faur d lass, 
By Nithsdale s holms, and many a hill— 
She hung her head like a dew-bent rose, 
The lovely lass of Preston mill. 


T said, Sweet maiden, look nae down, 
But gie a a kiss, and come with me, 
A lovelier face O ne er look d up,— 
The tears were dropping frae her e a 
I hae a lad who s far awa, 
That weel could win a woman 8 will 
My heart's already full of love, 
Quoth the lovely lass of Preston mill 


Now who is he could leave sic a lass, 
And seek for love in a far oountree ? 
Her tears dropp d down like simmer dew, 
I fain wad kias d them frae her e e 
TI took ne kiss o her comely cheek— 
For pity sake, kind sir, be still, 
My heart 1s full of other love, 
Quoth the lovely lass of Preston-mill 


She streek’d to heaven her twa white hands, 
And lifted up her watery e'e—- 

Sae lang s my heart kenge aught of God, 
Or light is gladsome to my e’e, 

‘While woods grow green, and burns run clear, 
Till my last drop of blood be still, 

My heart shall haud nae other love, 
Quoth the lovely lass of Preston-mill, 


There's comely maids on Deo’s wild banks, 
And Nith s romantic vale is fu’, 

By Ae and Olouden’s hermit streams 
Dwells many a gentle dame, I trow 

O'! they are lights of a bonnie kind, 
As ever shone on vale and hill, 

But there s ae light puts them all out,— 
The lovely lass of Preston-mill 


t 
Vise si 
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& Then swell the sang baith loud and ‘ 
She simmer morn. Till the hills ike agpens quivers 
An’ fill ye up, and toast the cup, ‘ 


[J Mrrenent.—Alr, “Green grows the rashes ”] 


Baiomt shines the simmer's morn, 
Bright shines the summer’s morn ; 

Come let us view the flowery fielda, 
And hail wi’ Joy the waving corn. 


Let those who think that pleasure hes 
Within the magic glasses, O, 
Come view with me the glorious skies, 
And own themselves but asses, O. 
Bright shines, &c. 


‘Will dissipation’s feeble gait 
‘Wi’ health's elastic step compare ? 
Will aching heads ne’er learn to hate 
The haunts, where lurks the demon care ” 
Bright shines, &c. 


Refreshing is the morning air, 
The night 1s damp and dreary, O, 
The fool who would the two compare, 
May sleep till he is weary, O. 
Bright shines, &c. 


Then let us seek the flowery dells, 
Where health 18 1n attendance, O, 
And from the pure, the crystal rills, 
Drink to sweet independence, 0. 
Bright shines, &o. 


The tavern’s roar, then, let us shun, 
1f heaith or wealth we prize them, 0, 
The poor man s fortune 1s bogun, 
When he learns to despise them, O. 
Bright shies, &c. 


Ghe Band o’ Cakes, 


[Joun Imzan—Air, “ The Black Watch.”) 


Tux land o’ cakes! the land o' cakes! 
O!' monie a blessing on it, 
Fair fa’ the land o’ hills, o' lakes, 
The bagpipe and the bonnet. 
The countrie o’ the kilted clans, 
That cowed the Dane and Roman, 
‘Whose sons ha’e still the hearts an’ han s 
To welcome friend or foeman. y 


The land o’ cakes for ever 


Be scorn'd the Scot within whose heart 
Nae patriot flame 1s burning , 

Wha kent nae pain frae hame to part, 
Nae Joy when back returning 

Nae love for him in life shall yearn, 
Nae tears in death deplore him, 

He hath nae coronach nor cairn, 
Wha shames the land that bure him 

Thon swell the sang, &c 


Fair flower the gowans in our giens, 
The heather on our mountains, 
The blue bells deck our wizard dens, 
An’ kiss our sparkling fountaina 
On knock an’ knowe, the whin an' broom, 
An’ on the braes the breckan , 
Not even Eden's flowers in bloom 
Could sweeter blossoms reckon. 
Then swell the sang, &c. 


When flows our quegh within the glen, 
Within the hall our glasses, 
‘We'll toast auld Scotland’s honest men, 
Thrice o'er her bonnie lasses. 
And decp we'll dmnk the Queen and Kirh, 
Our country and our freedom ; 
Wi? broad claymere an’ Highland dirk, 
We're ready when they need them 
Then swell the sang, Sc. ) 


Ghe Weather Well. 


[Portry and Air by Dr. R. Sritrar.] 
Qs! deck thy har wi’ the heather bell, 


Tho heather bell alone; > 
Leave roses to the Lowland maid, bs 
The Lowland maid alone. } 


I've seen thee wi’ the gay, gay rose, 
And wi’ the heather bell,— 
I love you much with both, fair maid; 


But wear the heather bell. ‘ 
For the heather bell, the heather bell, 

Which breathes the mountain air, - 
is fur more fit than roses gay 

To deck thy flowing hair. \ 


‘ 
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Away, away, ye roses gay' The pretty kids and tender lambs 
The heather bell for me; May cease to sport upon the plain, 
Fair maiden, let me hear thee say, But I'll mourn and lament in deep discontent 
The heather bell for me. For the absence of my darling swain. 
Then twine a wreath o’ the heather bell, 
The heather bell alone, Kind Neptune, tet me thee entrent, 
Nor rose, nor Illy, twine ye there, To send a fair and*pleasant gale, 
The heather bell alone; Ye dolphins sweet, upon me wait, 
For the heather bell, the heather bell, And convey me upon your tail, 
Which breathes the mountain alr, Heaven bless my voyage with success, 
1s far more fit than roses gay While crossing of the raging main, 
To deck thy flowing hair. And send me safe o er to a distant shore, 


The Flowers of Wdinburgh. 


[The well-known popular tune called “The 
Flowers of Edinburgh” is not much more than a 
hundred years old. It appears in Oswald s Calc- 
donian Pocket Companion, 1742, but cannot be 
traced in any earlier musical collection. It 
became a fashionable hornpipe about 1740, ond 
was called “ The Flowers of Edinburgh,” in com- 
pliment, it is supposed, to the young ladies of the 
Scottish capital who were then attending thedanc- 
ing schools. About the same time the following 
words were written tothe tune. Burns was mis- 
taken jn thinking that there were older words to 
the tune, and that these hada Jacobiticalallusion } 


My love was once a bonnie lad, 
He was the flower of a’ his kin, 
The absence of his bonnie face 
Has rent my tender heart in twain. 
I day or night find no delight, 
In silent tears I still complain ; 
And exclaim ‘gainst those my rival foes, 
That ha’e ta’en from me my darling ewain 


Despair and anguish fill my breast, 
Since I have lost my blooming rose, 
I mgh and moan while others rest, 
His absence yields me no repose. 
To seek my love 1'll range and rove, 
Through every grove and distant plain, 
Thus I'll ne‘er cease, but spend my days, 
To hear tidings from my darling swain. 


There's naething strange in nature’schange, 
Since parents show such cruelty ; 

They caused my love from me to range, 
And know not to what destiny, 


¥ 


To meet my lovely darling swain 


All joy and mirth at our return 
Shall then abound from Tweed to Tay 
The bells shall ring and sweet birds sing, 
To grace and crown our nuptial day. 
Thus bless’d wi' charms in my love's arms, 
My heart onoe more I will regain, 
Then I'll range no more to a distant shore, 
Rut in love will enjoy my darling swain 


Scotland dear. 


fArExanDER Humn.—Here first printed.—Aitr, 
“ Gala Water."] 


My mountain hame, my mountain hame, 
My kind, my independent mother ! 
While thought an’ feeling rule my frame, 
Can I forget the mountain heather ? 
Scotland dear! 


Though I to other lands may go, 

Should fortunc’s smile attend me thither, 

As robin comes in winter s snaw 

Tl] hameward seck the mountain heather, 
Scotland dear! 


I love to hear your daughters dear 

The simple tale in sang revealing, 

‘Whene’er your music greets my cnr, 

My bosom melts wi’ joyous feeling, 
Scotland dear! 


When I shall die, O I wad Ile 

Where life an’ me first met thegither, 

That my cauld clay, through its decay, 

Might bloom again in the mountain heather, 
Scotland dear! 


t 
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Gary Coley, 


{Avexaxvgr Laine.) 


Mary ance had mony a charm, 

Few could boast o* half sae mony, 
In ilka day an’ Sunday claes, 

Mary aye was neat and bonnie. 
But the fairest flow’r o’ May 

Is nae in a’ the wreath o’ July, 
And now amang the maidens gay, 

Ye winna meet wi’ Mary Cowley' 


Mary ance had mony a lad, 

Few could boast o' half sae mony, 
But ah! the silly fickle maid, 

The newest aye was best of ony 
Now the laddies woo nae mair, 

Now the lassie rues her folly, 
And dowie are the wearle days 

An’ lanely mghts o’ Mary Cowley! 


Lassie, I maun leave you too, 

Though I lo’e you best 0’ ony, 
Ye hae wooers mony ane, 

Ye winna ken the want o’ Johnny! 
Lassie, yet, afore we part, 

O, tak the lad that lo es you truly, 
Lest ye be lefé wi shame an’ wae, 

To dree the fate o’ Mary Cowley 


Sae wll we net. 


[Wrirren many years ago by Water War- 


son, a weaver in Kirkintilloch ] 
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4 Then bring us a tankard o’ nappy gude ale, 


For to comfort our hearts and enliven the tale, 
Well aye be the merrier the langer we sit, 
For we've drank thegither mony a time, and sae 


will we yet. 
And sae will we yet, &c. 


Success to the farmer, and prosper his plough, 
Rewarding his eident toils a’ the year through ' 
Our seed time and harvest we ever will get, 

For we've lippen'd aye to providence, and sae will 


we yet. 
And sae will we yet, &c. 


| Long live the king, and happv may he be, 
And success to his forces by land and by sea! 
His enemies to triumph we never will permit, 
Britons aye have been victorious, and sae will 


they yet 
And sae will they yet, &c. 


Let the glass keep its course, and go merrily roun , 
For the sun has to rise, though the moon it goes 


down. 


Till the house be rinnin’ roun’ about, it's tame 


enough to fist, 


Whin we fell, we aye got up again, and sae will 


we yet. 
And sae will we yet, &c. 


are we get. 


(Warrren by Esmvezer Picrey, a native of 
Paisley, whose poems were published at Edin- 


burgh in 1813, in two smallvols. He died 1n 1815 
or 1816 } 


Sir ye down here, my cronies, and gi’e us your 


crack, 


Let the win’ tak’ the care o’ this life on its back, 
Our hearts to despondency we never will submit, 


For we've ayo been provided for, and sae will we 


yet. 
And sae will we yet, &c. 


Let the miser delight in the hoarding of pelf, 
Since he has not the saul to enjoy it himeeclf 


Rince the bounty of providenoe is new ev'ry day, 


As we journey through life, let us live bythe way. . 


Let ws live by the way, &c. 


v 


Br yruHe are we set wi’ :ther, 
Fhng care ayont the moon, 
Nae sae aft we mect thegither ' 
‘Wha wad think o’ parting soon ? 
Though snaw bends down the forest trees, 
And burn and river cease to ow, 
Though nature's tide has shor’d to freeze, 
And winter nithers a’ below. 
Blythe are we, &c. 


Now, round the ingle cheerly met, 

‘We ll scog the blast and dread nae ham, 
Wr jaws o’ toddy reeking het, 

We ll keep the genial current warm 
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The friendly crack, the cheerfu’ sang, & 
. Shall cheat the happy hours awa’, 
Gar pleasure reign the e’ening lang, 
And laugh at biting frost and snaw. 
Blythe are we, &c. 


The cares that cluster round the heart, 
And gar the bosom stound wi’ pain, 
Bhall get a fright afore we part, 
‘Will gar them fear to come again. 
Then, fill about, my winsome chiels, 
The sparkling glass will banish pine 


And when around the lightning flash’d, 
I’ve been upon the deep, 

And to the gulf beneath I've dash'd 
Adown the liquid steep ; 

But now that I am safe on shore, 
There let me ever be, 

The sea let others wander o’er, 
The land! the land! for me 


Nae pain the happy bosom feels, 
Sae free o’ care as yours and mine. HE ow earth. 
Blythe are we, &c. 
[Arr, “ We'll mect beside the dusky glen.”— 
This appeared in a small collection with the sig- 
— nature “Mrs J. 8., RUTHERGLEN." )} 
Ir on earth there is enjoyment, 
Tis our ain fireside, 
‘ She tand for me. Though the mind has its employment, 
At our ain fireside, 
(Wairren by J. Hzpprrwicr, Junr., editor Our bairnies round us twine, 
of “The Glasgow Citizen” Newspaper.—Muslo Like the ivy or the vine, 
‘ by 8. Barr.] Wr’ looks sae sweet and kin 
At our ain fireside. 
I'vz been upon the moonlit deep, Yet we're no without our toil, 
When the wind had died away, At our ain fireside, 
And like an ocean god asleep, Care mixes wi' the smile, 
The bark majestic lay, At our ain fireside ; 
But lovelier is the varied scene, But wi’ hearts sae leal an’ true, 
The hill, the lake, the tree, We hope to wuddile through 
‘When bathed in light of midnight’s quecn, Life's linked and ravelled clew, 
The land! the land! for me. At our ain fireside. 
The glancing waves I've glided o’er But when our bairns aro up, 
‘When gently blew the breeze ; At our ain fireside, 
But sweeter was the distant shore, They'll be our stay and prop, 
The sephyr ‘mang the trees, At our ain fireside, 
if The murmur of the mountain rill, Wi’ filial love and care, 
The blossoms waving free, They will a’ our pleasures share, 
The song of birds on every hill, And our age they will revere, 
) The land! the land! for me. At our ain fireside. 
\ The billows I have been among, Though we ha’e nae muckle wealth, 
F When they roll'd in mountains dark, At our ain fireside, 
And night her blackeat curtain hung Yet wi’ sweet content and health, 
} Around our heaving bark , At our ain fireside ; 
{/ But give me when the storm is flerce, We envy not a king, 
‘» My home and fireside giee, For riches canna bring 
i ‘Where winds may howl, but dare not pierce, The blessings we can sing, 
) At our aln fireside. 


The land! the land! for me. ¥ 
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. f 4 And when the time shall come, 4 Wild 1s thy Jay and loud, ne 
4 At our ain fireside, Far in the downy cloud, 
/ That'll lay us in the tomb, Love gives it energy, love gave it birth; { 
Frae our ain firealde ; Where on the dewy wing, 
Wy faith that canna shrink, Where art thou journeying ? 
We'll no tremble on the brink, Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 
> ‘When death shall loose the link, ; 
oie At our ain fireaide. O’er fell and mountain sheen, 


® gibe me the ear. 


[J Mrrowzrr, Paisley. Air, Oran an Oig ” 
¥ —This orginally appeared 1n a smal) book of 
~ Proverbs published by Mr. John Neilson of 
Paulcy.] 


On give me the ear that is deaf to the ills, 
Which the slanderer’s tongue has in store, 
“k And the eye that the moisture of pity distills, 
‘When the good and the great are no more. 
O give me the tongue that disdains to repeat 
4 What envy so glibly will tell, 
; But oe our joys when in friendship we 
Round the board, care’s dark thoughts to dispell. 


O give me the heart that can bleed for the woes 
‘Which another is fated to feel— 

And the hand that on penury freely bestows, 
Yet the gift will as nobly conceal. 

Give me these, and I vow in my journey through 

life, 

Care ne’er will a shadow impart; 

Tf Nature bestow on my friend and my wife, 
Such an ear, such a tongue, such a heart 


s 


‘ Ghe Dark. 


[Jamus Hoga.—Music by Clark J 


y 
1? Brrp of the wilderness, 


‘ Blythesome and cumberiless, 

ey Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea! 
‘. Emblem of happiness, 

¥ Blessed ie thy dwelling-place, 


#*\ Ob! to abide in the desert with thee ' 
5 
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¥ "Neath their dusky shroud ! 


O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day , 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away. 


Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Bird of the wilderness, 
Blessed is thy dwelling-place, 
Oh ! to abide in the desert with thee. 


The Tioeed. 


(W. Arexanper J 


If thou would'st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moon light.”—Scorr 


On, ha’e ye seen the Tweed while the moon shone 


bright, 
And the stars gemmed the sky wy’ their miller light ? ‘ 
If ye ha’ena seen it, then 
Half its sweets ye canna ken 
Oh, gae back and look again 
On a shining night! 


Oh, hae ye seen the Tweed when the cloister and 1 
isle 
In the long shadows slept of the mouldering pile ? 
Ob the fondest canna deem 
What that mlent ecene doth seam . 
Till beneath pale Cynthia’s beam ¢ 
He hath gased awhile! 4 


Oh, ha’e ye seen the Tweed when the moon’s in y / 
the cloud— 
When the dark waves are rolling baith fleree and 
loud ? 
Oh, beware ilk wizard den, ’ 
For in sooth ye mayna ken, f- 
What spirits roam the glen a 
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Ob, bae ye seen the Tweed when the moon sganefh1 have trod merry England, and dwelt on its 


down— 
‘When the sun caps ilk hill wi a gowden crown ? 
Oh, ye d pause in fix d delight, 
As bursts upon the sight 
*Neath the Mildons, spreading bright, 
The landscape roun | 


But hae ye seen the maidens who trp the 


green, 
Wi their tempting Ips and their sparkling e en ? 
Let the Tweed be e er so fair, 
Still there s something dearer there 
‘What werea the riggao Yair 
To my winsome quean ! 


Oh, hae ye scen the Tweed while the moon shone 
bright 
And the stars gemmd the sky wi their ailler 
light ? 
If ye ha ena seen it, then 
Half it s sweets ye canna ken, 
Oh, gae back and look again 
On a shining night! 


Wurra for the Wighlands. 


[Avprew Park —Muaic by 8 Barr } 


Horra! for the Highlands! the stern Scottish 
Highlands, 

The home of the clansman, the brave, and the free, 

Where the clouds love to rest, on the mountain as 
rough breast, 

Ere they journey afar o er the islandless sca 


*Tis there where the cataract sings to the breese, 
As it dashes in foam like a spirit of light 
And ‘tis there the bold fisherman bounds o er the 


seas 
In his fleet, tiny bark through the perilous night 
Then hurra | for the Highlands, &c. 


"Tis the land of deep shadow, of sunshine, and 
shower, 
‘Where the hurricane revels in masiness on high 
For there it has might that can war with its 
power, 
In the wild dizzy ellffs that are cleeving the sky 
Then hurra! for the Highlands, &c 


ee. 


charms, 
I have wandered through Erin, that gem of the sea 
But the Highlands alone the true Scottish heart 
warms, 
For her heather ia blooming, her eagles are free 
Then hurra! for the Highlands, &c 


Ghe Datntp Wit Plan. 


(Wirtram Caoss —Air,  Broseand Butter — 
Puvlished originally in “‘ The Penny Songstcr 
Glasgow, 1839 ] 


Our May had an ce toa man, 
Nae less than the newly placed preacher 
And we plotted a dainty bit plan 
For trapping our spiritual teacher, 
O, we were ely, sly! O, we were sly and sleekit 
But ne er say & herring ia dry until it be reestat 
and reekit 


‘We treated young Mr M‘Gook, 
We plied him wi tea and wi toddy 
And we praised every word that he spoke 
Till wi put him maist out o the body 
O, we wore aly, sly &c 


Frae the kirk we were never awa , 
Except when frae hame he was helping 
And then May, and often usa, 
Gaed far and near after him skelping 
O, we were sly, sly &c 


‘We said aye, which our neighbours thought droll, 
That to hear him gang through wi a sermcr 
‘Was, (though a wee dry on the whole,) 
As refreshing s the dew on Mount Hermon 
O, we were sly! sly, & 


But to come to the heart o the nit- 
The dainty bit plan that we plotted 
Was to get a subscription afit 
And a watch to the minister voted 
O, we were sly, sly &c 


The young women folk o the kirk, 
By turns lent a hand in collecting 
But May took the feck o the wark, 
And the trouble the rest o directing. 
O, we were sly, sly' &c 


ft} ¥ 
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*f A gran’ watch was gotten belyve, O for a soft and gentle wind ! 
rh And May, wi’ sma’ prigging consentit I heard a fair one cry; 
; To be ane o’ a party o° five But give to mo the swelling breeze, 
To gang to the mnnaec and present it. And white waves heaving high 
O, wo were sly, sly! &c. The white waves heaving high, my lads, 
: Tho good ship tight and free— 
We a’ gied a word o’ advice The world of waters 1s our home, 
boa To May in a deep consultation, And merry men are we. 
: To ha’e something to say unco nice, 
«ind to speak fur the hale deputation. There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
‘ O, we were gly, sly! &c. And lightning in yon cloud; 
And hark the music, mariners! 
Taking present and speech baith in hand, The wind is wakening loud. 
May delivered a bonnie palaver, The wind is wakening loud, my boys, 
To let Mr. M°Gock understand The lightning flashes free— 
! How zealous she was in his favour. The hollow oak our palace is, 
+ O, we were sly, sly! &c. Our heritage the sea. 
She said that the gift was to prove, 
That his female friends valued him highly, emeneese 
” But it couldna express a’ their love ; 
~ And she glintit her e’e at te alyly. 
ly, sl i. d 
S Ome mere eh Re §NXy bonnte Wife. 
Te put the gold watch in his fab, 
And proudly he said he would wear it ; ce . 
i: sia ater pone fintterion Bab; [W. M11Lar.—Music by P. MSLeod.} 
Tauld May he was gaun to be marryit. 
O, we were aly, sly! O, we were sly and aleekit! On, weel I mind the happy days, 
But Mr. M‘Gock was nae gowk, wi’ our dainty The days 0’ youthfu’ love and pride, 
bit plan to be cleekit. ‘When 'mang the glens and heath’ry braes, “ 
I woo’d and won my bonnie bride; 
May came hame wi’ her heart to her mouth, And weel I mind the blessed time, 
And became, frae that hour, a dissenter, ‘When Hymen wove the nuptial spell, 
And now she’s renewing her youth And waken'd joys whilk few but they 
I ‘WY’ some hopes o’ the burgher precentor. Far, far an’ owre in heav’n can tell. 
» O, but she’s sly, sly! O, but she’s sly and sleekit! 
+ And cleverly opens ao door as soon as another is My bonnie wife—the charm o’ life, 4 
. steekit. She's mair than India’s gowd to me; 
Oh! blessings on my bonnie wife, 

—- I'll hke her tall the day I dee. 7) 
th She’s aye ene blythe when I come hame, tw 
ZA tort ebeet. Sae glad o’ e’e, sae sweet 0’ mou’, 

i The saft voice o' my couthie dame 
[Anian CunnincHaM.] Is kinder than the turtle's coo. L 
<j i 
3 A wer sheet and a flowing sea, And then she’s aye sae gude and meek 
;° A wind that follows fast, That angel’s e’en her heart might sec, 
r And fills the white and rustling sail, I think its maistly for her sake 
a And bends the gallant mast. Contentment likes to dwell wi’ me. i 
ir; f And bends the gallant mast, my boys, ‘When gay young frien’s come down the gate, 4 
wy While like the eagle free, Or aiblins been auld birkie’s ca’, P 
- Away the good ship flies, and leaves Our wee bit cot she mak’s sae neat, a 
( e Old England on the lee. It's no that unco-like ava: ! 
wd : { 
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‘se For though we brag nae routh o° braws, & Now from the mountain's lofty brow, Gs 
1, Nor count wi’ daintier folks to shine, I view the distant ocean, aa 
Her form mak’s up for plotured wa's, There avarice guides the bounding prow, ‘ 
Her face gars ilke thing look fine. Ambition courts promotion. 
And when around the fire at night Let fortune pour her golden store, f 
Our wee love-doos come todling ben, Her laurell'd favours many, 
+ There’s something gars my heart beat light— Give me but this, my soul’s first wish, F 
)” A mmaist owre rich for mortal ken ! The lass 0’ Arranteenie. cE 
nN] 
; The skies without may smile or frown, . 
Sut still our cheerie hearth’s the same, i 
a Wee aetate ea ae oe he’s faty and fauge. 
‘We've simmer a’ the year at hame. [Burns contributed this song, which has much 
) Lang may the rose bloom on her cheek, the character of an epigram, to Johuson’s Museum. 
es The star o' yoy light up her e’e, He also supplied the air, which he picked up from 
Lang may the smile play on ber lip, some country musician.] 
And a’ thats gude her portion be. \ 
Sur's fair and fause that causes my smart, ak 
And when the sun o’ life gaes down, I lo’ed her meikle and lang , 
May gowden glories light her rest, She's broken her vow, she's broken my heart, 
And endless joys, the earth aboon, And I may e’en gae hang. . 
Mak’ her the happiest o’ the blest. A coof cam’ in wi’ routh o’ gear, t 
My bonnie wife—the charm 0’ life, And I ha‘e tint my dearest dear, \ 
She's mair than India’s gowd to me, But woman is but warld’s gear, 
Oh! blesaings on my bonnie wife, Sae let the bonnie lass gang 
2 I'll like her till the day I dee. , 
x Soa ‘Whae'er ye be that woman love, 2° 
: To this be never blind, : 
Ghe Dads o’ Arranteente, || Nae tortie ‘tis thor fickle she prove, 
A woman has't by kind. 
[(Tannantt, —Music by R. A. Smith.—Arran- O woman, lovely woman fair! ” 
teenie or Ardentinny is beautifully situated on the An angel form’s fa’n to thy share, é 
banks of Loch Long. The song was written by || *Twad been o’er meikle to gien thee mair— 
Tannahill from hearing a friend describe with I mean an angel mind. 
rapture a young woman whom he had acciden- & 
tally met there, in a Highland excursion.} ~h 
4 


Far lone amang the Highland hills, ( 
Midst nature's wildest grandeur, 

By rocky dens and woody glens, {Music by A. Lee } 
‘With weary steps I wander. 

The langsome way, the darksome day, Ox! sing from thy spray e.) 
The mountain mist sae rainy, Thy wild notes so gay, ' 
Are naught to me, when gaun to thee, Pretty warbler, oh sing from the tree, vt 

Sweet lass o’ Arranteenie. Oft beneath thy rosy bower, 
I ve met at twilight hour, bs 
Yon mossy rose-bud down the howe, My Jamie that’s fur o er the sea. 4 
Just opening fresh and bonny, 
It blinks beneath the hazel bough, Bealde yon myrtle boughs, § 
And's scarcely seen by ony. We gave our mutual vows, 
Sae sweet amidst her native hills, From sorrow our hearts then were free, : 
Obsacurely bloomes my Jeanie, All pleasure now is gone, A 
Male fair and gay than rosy May, While I murmur alone, 
The flower o’ Arranteenia. My Jamie is far o'er the sea. C3 
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ae But why should I sgh, Fora that, and a that 
Fhe summer 1s nigh, They re dear to me, f ra that, Ay 
y And the lirls sing again from the tice Tloe them still, and ccr will, 
fhe roses shall bloom, Though auc did jit, and a that 
And the soft bret zis soon 
Sh ul waft him again irom the s¢1 | 
4 amr eeecces 
} Thou bright star of night, ¥ 
Ob! gu de him anght 
Trom dingers my J imac ke ep free he Wroomp Wrar. 
Now of wealth I ve a store, 
Hc shall wander no more 
Ne er aguin shall he sail on the sea (Bs Jonn Jack, Ruthergkn ] 
How d art me yon broomy knowc 
v bares By a the placcsioun, 
(? Lhe tindics there uc blyther notes, y) 
ie 4 ’ | The burn a sweeter scun , 
72) DLazste S§ ait. | Lhe hiwthorn bush tlcoms richer far 
The Sowers appe wr mar gay, 
[Capiam Carrs Gray, 2 M —Air, * Tor Ant nature wears a brighter hut, 
1 that anda that | On yonder broomy brat 7 
A Lassis fur—thc deil may care— There first I tauld my arti ss love 
An c hchthed me and a that | And met a kind return 
‘ Ani though I m poor, you may Le sure | There first I prved my Jassie 5 mou 
° 1 fi inchke to claw that Leside the wimplin turn 
1 ra thit anda thut, And aft to that sequestcr @ spot 
Im hearty stall for a’ that At houro gloainin grcy, 
I gut the shight, 1 tuok it hght, I gang to mect my am der lass 
And that s the way to thraw that On yonder broomy br 
Gif they should nick you wi this trich, 
New break your heart and a that 
Just glowcr about, you ll find ane out, t 
4 Wille wt you} un and a that 4 
Anl a trat, anda thit, Gloomy CAinter. 
4 \ our sighs and sobs, and a that, we 
. Sve never dwine about ac quean {[Tu1s fine song was written ty Tannanirs ‘ 
There s plenty yet tora that atout the year 1808, and the music arranged by , 
R A Smith from what was considered an old ,,, 
4 ‘ Nane but a fool spurns nature 8 rule ar calicd “Lord Balgomes Fayounte’ The v 
To love and wed, anda that editor, however, of Albyns Anthology (Alexan 
. Or gin a lass to him proves fause der Crmpbell) afterwaras claimed the air 1s his : 
Takst huis bed, and a’ that own } ‘ 
} And @ that, and a that, » 
Nae doctor s drugs, and a that, Groomy wintrs now awa, 
Will ever prove a cure for love, Saft the westlin breezes blaw 7 
, Like kiss again, and a’ that Mang the birkso Stinky shaw 
i & The mavis sings fu cheerie, O y 
\ E' Gif I can find ane to my mind, Sweet the craw-flower 8 early bell ’ x 
£ My heart and hand, and a that Decks Glentffer’s dewy dell, 
F To her Ii gi’e, baith frank and free, Blooming like thy bonnie sel , 
po They're my delight for a that, ¥ My young, my artless dearie, 0 ‘a 
y ' 
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Come, 1 y lnasie, let us stray 

UV ur Glenkilfoch s sunny brie, 

Biythly spend the gowden day 
Midst joys that never wearte O. 

Towe1lng ocr the Newton woods, 

Lavcrochs fun the snaw white clouds 

biller saughs wi downie buds 
Adorn th banks sac brieric, O 


Round the sylvan fairy nooks, 
Fe ath ry brail ns fringe the 10chs 
Neath the bric the burnic jcuks 
And ilka thmg is cheer O 
Trecs may bud and birds mays ng 
J lowers may bluom, and verdurt spi ng 
Joy t me they ¢ una bring 
Lniless wi ther, my dearic, O 


Ghe Migblaud Badric. 


[lain r¥ was in o} 1 song called “ The Hhghl 1 } 
Joddu which was sung to in oldtune loth of 
whih song and tunc are now nearly forg tten 
Lhe burthen of the original words ran thu 


€ O my bonni bonme Highland la ld, 
QO my handsome Wighland 1 uddic 
When Lwissiel inithketod, 
He row d mc m his Highland pludx 


Jam ax wrote two «ts of worls to the cld tune 
viz the one which we here give, and | 


: culed ‘Lhe Mighlaud Iasne An Fnglshver 
% sion of the latter was ufterwards published t> | 
" which Dr Arn, the cclebratd composcr act 
new music. Dr Arne s tune 1s the one now 
rung to the present words, and 18 remarkable for 
p beauty and compisa) = Sheridan, m his oper of 
‘“Shc Duenna, ’ (1775,) adopts the tune for the 
well known words, beginning, 
** Ah, sure a pair wig never seen, &c } 
um I awland Iads think they are fin 
But O' they re vain and idly gaudy 
liow much unlike the gracefu. micn 
Y And manly louks of my Highland ladda 
ia O my bonnic Highland laddie, 
." My handsome, charming, Highland laddic 
= 4 May heaven still guard, and love reward, 
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If T were frce at will to choose, 
To be the weilthist Law land lady 
I ltak young Donald withcu, trews, 
With bonnct blue, and belted plaidic 
Omy bonnie &c 


trawcst bev in burrows town 
tna his airs, wart, made rea ly, 
Comy uid to him hes but a clown 
Nc 8 finer fu in s tartan plandie 
O my bonnie, &c 


Th 


Oo tenty bh Hower him Tlliun, 
AntJd ay my Lawland hin and dada 
Tra winters ciuid an] summmcrs sun 
He screen me wi his Highland yl ud 
UOny Lonni, &c 


A punted room and sillen bed 
May please 27 awlan | laird and 1a ly 
Tut lean k ss anil be is glad 
Tichin tv bush in s Hiehl ind pl udic 
O my bonnic, &c 


PF +. compliments letween us pass 
Len him sy dear Highlind J ddie 
An he eas me his Lawland lass, 
syne 10 Wa me in bencath hus pladic 
O my bonme, &c 


Nav greater ycy J llc cr preten 1, 
Than that his icve prove true and sted 
Tike mine to hin, which ne cr shall cn 
While heaven preserves my Ele@hl md lad } 
O my tonnic, &« 


ee 


‘wecanie George Camevir 


(Rrcovrrrp fiom tralition ly Jehn Jani y 
wuthor of ‘Wdllice Anangil tr m the 
wurty R A Smuth ] 


Wr n uyon Maelands wntlagh upen Tiy 
Bonn George C imy bell rode Cut on vday 
Salllcd, and bridlcd, and t ooted rode he, 
locm hime came the siddle, bat newer carne | 


Down came his aull mither greeting fu aqir, 
Aun lout came his bonmie wife wringing her hur, 
© My mead ow Hes gicen, and my corn is unshoin, 


ah 


The Lawland lass and her Highland laddic yi y barn as to Lull, and my bobie 5 unborn 
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Ron Macarraor 8 come again 
Tika ane thought dcad and g uc 
By a wivard 8 cantrip slight, 
Rob agun has scen the hght 
He appears ma hs glory, 
Liughing b uth at Whig and Lory 
Robsa chit o some regard, 
No ascump lke Don ud Card 
Rob Macgicgor 8s come agun! 
Rob Ma ypresor # come ug un! 
Think ye dues the shiria hen, 
Rob Macgregor s back ag un 


Brre 0" 1r0n and bolts o stec} 
421d to Bob, for Rob s a dau 
Gl uygow jail 1t cunna hiud him, 
No a beagic dures to dud him 
Rob has hcys to kt prison, 
Turnkey cousins Ly the dozcn 
Borough baihcs und their quiurd 
Shunk tfore the Wighland | iird. 
Jub M wegregor s come agun ! 
Rob Mugregors come wan! 
Tawlind bodies pry your) un, 
toh Macgregor s Come again 


Nol ins wifi 5a wife o mettle, 

Weel she guirds auld Scotl und »5 he ttl 

Nought to Helen 19 & prize 

Fike an in p of the excise ! 

A the Pighlund hills m chorus 

bing the dirge of gaugcr Morris 

4A the pach night wel be spare | 

Revers wiur thin Don dd € urd 
Rob Mu gregor» come wnni! 
Rob Macgregor 4 come ag un 
Lomonds wild arc t his un 
Were tun to sce dim bickh izain 


Rob Macercgor de ult in ¢ atthe, 
But to py them was a b ittle, 
Robin’ took a shoiter plan, 

Clear d the marches like a man 
Wow he a king o' hill and dale, 
A’ the Lennox pays black mail 
Soger lads be on your guard, 

Ye are na catching Donald Caud 
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Rob Macgrt gcoy 5 come ig iun 
hob Macure crseom wan 
We llget be k the diys thit's zine, 
hob Macgr gorscor ec aun 


Pobin Roy scuught ut bist 
Bring the wuddic, hinl hin ft 
Robin louys md tubes the r1v¢ 
Lost for ance, an 1 lost fer even 
Jouking up and joul ng d wn, 
Tihe an otter swim the ler ! 
Rot has bitHed 2 the guirt 
Ne sncaled ifflike Denil) Cura 
hol Wieer o saflagant 
ho bM. greocers if ut un! 
Ihghlind blood and Eh. aliund tin 
holt Macyrego §$ ne er teen tae 


Mantry Wee, 
[Atr, “Dontd Curl ] 


Baurps Barmpscom agun, 
Buuldy Burd scom wun 

Lc] the news throu bh brugh ind ,! 
Baul ly Bard» com tich rin 


O Bialdy Bur bein tuy im! sci 
Barrels o horring, wiliuleso miu 
Chet tN the guidm in Le poor, 

And pouch tll the guidwite loc) sou 
I ushand clattea, curse ind ban 
Tell .lee wi ony mim 

[cil the news toa scu hen, 

Fhit Bauldy Baird » come wam 


Bil ly Barlein drin}, ltr w 

Filla the bodies roun be fru 

M11 vane that sharcs hs dicher 

Ikcus how Biully puwshs lh ynor 
When vour f u, jiy¢ nth ath 

Bk Huy vour kluuhets oo rn on wate o 
ye shupers i, though Lon icn rear d, 
Arce i Lut cunts to Baully Burd. 


Biul ly Dard can brag o gamb'ing, 
Kons the airts o’ dark dissembling 
Biuldy Burd «in mak a fen, 
Locut the Jach, an Catch tl e-ten. 


? nf 
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I aimer bodies! watch your pease, 

Mhdc your butter, eggs, and cheese 

Jor whethe: mye or in the braird, 
Itea ane to Bauldy Burd 


© close that slap there steal thit yett 
J Ise some sto 18 will tal the ¢ ate 

For Bauldy + poncy hkes your prain 

Just iw wecl as twere his un 

&tooks o coin, and shcaves o pe ie 

Rees skeps, and saugh trecs 

jorfuth he anos) easy scird 

Its. funny shot that 1] hit Daully Ba rl 


On Bruldy Burd the liw wie vile, 
Jodriw him ona cuit to) ul 

J ut Bauldy Baird, the pawhie dev 1 

In ed he shipt the loop and left the I cagle 
Oer the dike an through the ficl» 

Baul ly ran wi mettle heels 

Watch the corn stach, Robin Shaw 

For Bauldv Baird s run awe . 


gheather ‘foch. 
[Air “Donald Curd ] 


Ilrainuer Jock s noo awa, 

Heather Jock 8 noo awa 

Phe muircock noo may crousely craw 
Since heather Joch 8 nvo aw 


Heather Jock was stark and grim, 
Faucht wi a would fecht wi him 

£ wank and suppk, sharp and thin 
Fine for gaun against the win 
Jawnic face vid tous hair, 

Tn hia cleading unco bare, 

(Curse l and sworc whene er he spol ¢ 
Nane could equal heather Joch 


Tock hent 1lka tore and bok, 
Could ercep through a wee bit hole 
Quietly pilfer eggs and chetsc, 
Dunts o bacon, skeps o bets, 

Sip the kirn and steal the buttcr, 
Nail the hens without a flutter 
Na_ the watchfu wily cack 
Durstna craw for Heather Joch 


Fppie Dlaakie lost her goun, 

She coft sac dcar at borough toun, 
fandic Lamson s Sunday wig, 

Lett the hoosge to rin the rig, 

Jenny Baxters blanktsa, 

Took a thocht to ship awa , 

An a the weans bit printed frochs— 
W ha was thicf but Heather Jock ? 


Tock was nae rehgious youth 

1 or at the priest he thaw d his mouth 
Hc wadna say & grace nor pry, 

But play d his p1pes on Sabbath day 
Robbed the hurh o baan and bc oh, 
Fycrything would lift—he took , 

He didn lev the weathcr-cock, 

Sic a thicf was Heather Jock 


Nance wi Jock could draw a tnicker, 
Mang ti¢ moor fowl he was sicher 

Ie witch d the wild ducks at the springs 
And hang d the hares in hemycn strings 
Llagg d the burns and epeer’d the fish, 
Jock had mony a dainty dish, 

The test o moor fowl and Llack-¢e ol] 
Ayc rraced the board o’ Heather Joch 


Nane wi Jock had ony say, 

At the neve or cudgel play, 

Jock for bolt nor bar e er staid, 

Lill ance the jail his courage Laid , 
Then the Judge, without dclay, 

Sent him aff to Botany Bay, 

And bide him mind thc laws he broke 
And never mar play Heather Joch 


Ghe Meare Wavy. 


[Arn, “Donald Card ] 


lar weame body s back again, 
The unco body s back again 

1 yc Iet a’ the neebors ken 
The wearije body 5 back again 


‘Weel ve mind for monie a year, 

He kept the kintra side in fear 

‘Lhe bairnies toddlin wi their dame 
Would cowcr to hear the cadger s name 
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J or ho was kent baith far and wide, 

For he could den and he could mdi, 

And crdge wha hko the kintra thro , 

Nane could cadge he him, I trow 
Lhe wean bodv, &c 


Tang did they curse his soupple legs, 
Whcen he rin aff wi hens and egus, 
The wives would cry, the deil be in t, 
If 1 hinn1 lost my tat o’ lint, 
And then they d@ ruc luis freenly gills, 
That gart them aft to sign his balls 
And mony a woarie wicht, I tiow, 
J aid dear enough for gettin’ fou 

‘he wearie body, &c 


At last he thocht to save his nech, 
He hied him aff to cauld Quet ce, 
And there sect up the grocer trade, 
And many a pauky trick ho }liy d 
But Yankie he was nat sic fool, 
He dipp 4 the cadger 1n the } ool 
And for fcar he would thar country stain 
They lickit the body back ag un 
The we irie body, &c 


O' had you seen sic consternition 
ih face was mark d wi pale vexrtion 
And young and auld alike comy lain, 
Is the wearie body back again ? 
The shuttle choched in the shed, 
The list nin tauor brah his thread, 
The wright, wi spite, threw 1 y his plane, 
Is the body 1e uly back again ? 
ihe wearie body, &c 


Ihe sturdy mason drapp d his mell, 
The blacksinith s big fore hammer fcll, 
The cannie nur Iet fa the wean— 
Losh! woman, d ye think he a back again! 
Thc chattin’ barber cut the face, 
The auld guidman forgat the grace, 
Nu! the lassis wadna he their linc, 
Sin’ e er they heard o him back ag un 
The wearic body, Ac 


Weel may Scotland grect wi 8] 1c, 
And gic the Lanhics a the wite, 
That wadna let the wicht rem-un, 
But pest us wi bim bach again 
For weel I wat they kent fu wecl, 
A rogue hke him was just a dell 
‘hey micht had muir respect tor men 
Than sent the Ll ody back agaim 

The weanie body, &c 
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[Kir patrick —Aur, ‘ Lassic wi the bnt wh te 


lochy J 


Quik Wilhe Wagglctail, 

The auld fariant dcnnart bods 
He fid me aye on lang kal 

Soups o broo, and drapso er vo h 
Crem scones threc times a ver 

Whey tocool th blu lin simner 
British wine the saul to cheer, 

Wi swots that reiumcd aloon the tmn r 


Though Woilhe Waccictals wa, 
Mis gear ’ll mak ne blythe and bonr ¢ 
Come c wer the burn, awect Johnnu | ta 
Lor wha has chechs sae red 19 Juhnn ? 
Com tory arms my Jehnnx Faa, 
111 dvut ye late and bt] s9 ye early 
Our lards hac deft ther Tcnnets raw 
Io fight fcr Scotland and Pruince Chule 


As Jchnme Taa gacd ower the turn 
Ie sung unto himsel fu che ri,— 
ich! things hac tacn an awtu turn 
bin Luckie Wacglk tals ms dear ¢ 
My h art loups hcht ar lL vow 1m fain 
Io think upon the ) 4, that «+ coming 
But, as sure as death I ma st think shine 
To marry Willic W igt ul § wom in 





Ghe Canter. 


{Arr, ‘The grcen purse j 


I nA © @ green purse and a wee pickle gow | 


A tcnnic picec lan an a plantin ont 


It fittens my flocks an mv 1 irnsit hi: stow d, 


But the best thingo asyetanintn nt 
There sntutandaten astalle a byre, 

A guid hale yard ania weelsneel t yet, 
Wi plenty o peats to throw the firc, 

Lut the bust thing o asawantin yet 


1 thought o a wife for ten years ind mar 
But nane will answer that st ps hcreabc ut, 
And I hac ne time to gang here and ther, 
4 wanter Iam, and 1H) bide sac, I doult 


+ wa 
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he 
re * honnie tame paitrich IT wared upon Bell, Ss ana should ony mur ever play sic a phsky, 
' A sw ct singm mais to Jc nie Ted, She vows by the dnko the Lard o Amt ul, 
TT Betty 1 plainly do? offor myacl, Thit she part wi her bluid, or she i partwi 
shes the gen pure but I didnt succeed her whiskey, 
Av, or part wi her bannocks 0 barlcy nical 
“ Lv donc my duty firewec! to all folly Bu up wi the hiltics, &c 
Piitth up my buh, ind Til sit m mv char rt 
Womvrd nicht cup my cit and my colly | Theros Mungo Bl‘Farline, the Lard 0 Drum * 
( outinted and checifu, tho sixty and mia girhn, 
A tirsy vill carl o three gore and five, 
. es He ll wi Tt his lang arm, and he Il gie than a 
huln, 
A? Ukceop his ain grun wi the gle gest al ve 
ty me ok? q” qu riley . Tha s Michiel the sodgcr, that fought wi the ¢ 
revels 
ae Ave lost his cft leg just a wee ¢ cr they rin 
k \ T ty Rov srumbics throu bh Gliu.cw | But hesget ine o wood, und he gust pliy thud os 
And whuc thie 8 vrow, Michadls tye in the J 
fx 1t Uiielin couple sit line) the inale, tha ang, 
While sn cling thu cutti saad eniw) uy awe Su up wa the kiltics, &c 
Txevepal o langsymc,o thar diufhng whensin | 
@ th troalso ther childhood, thar auld t fhon filup i gliss, ket us hee a guid wauciit ot 
anla Our nuth r Mcgs mutch bet our cuc to kicp t. 
IT ohas witic he briggecd o ns biullest ¢ eticns cle un, 
Wien he was a sodger wi Geordie the Lhnd Add tac fou aly kon thit weull try to ly 
il Jis faces fll befure him, the loa lao fictions, fl cliu,ht ot, o 
‘ul Lond he grit is his fics bit the y id May Cl ct slingclawshial oot butho hiscen 
St up wi the hiltiesand be mnie bluc bonnets |] She» wild, but she » raul lad, she Hone bide thar 
W hen put to their mettic they rene cr kent sCCInINg, 
to ful, | Stel) beat them when tricd im 1 batth Jd) oul 
Po ravuland ae hcartisupheliw: vhigsys, | oa we ll necr kt her want Athole biosc m the ” 
nd weel Lutter d banno hse barlevaime al morning 
Nor weel buttercd bannochs o buley meal 
shoo TP nald wathssd, and his wife hewl wi bac uy wi the hiltics, &c 
ph isur 
’ Uh stor so danger, his troubles ind toils a 
My kintra, he ert ct a my hearts de wrest tr asure, 
An UM ury, thou rtnest for Dloc thy suft smiles ’ 
Tag po? hippy couple, ther broom covercd | SLigp Liberty. 
dwelling 
“t) J fur frae the world, its tidin d cures 
os the viens hs oe ae eae Sek et [hry Joun Sxrvner —Tune, “ Tibne Fowler 
tas, , n the pl mn —Written during the pohtic d com 
1 nices whi na prckman stepped in wi his warcs_ || ™* tions winch agit itcd 2 ape shortly after the 
bac up wi the laltus, de. Licat Lrench revolution of 1789 ] ; 
nw 
She Rom ins, lingryne, loot a claught at our bin Lin ns lives a lass con the brac, 
noth, © Lut sh sa bonnie ercaturc, 
The Dancs and the Normans would try thc They chee Tazy Liberty, : 
sume fame , And monte ant & woomng at her. ’ 
*, fat Donald cam down wi ins claymore and Woonng at her, tain wad ha¢ her, | 
crumunoch, Cow ting at, but cima get her 
- Maule] maist o them stark, chased the lave o Hiounmte Lizy Liberty, 
~*~ them haan ig Lhucs ocr monie wooing at hi ° 
\ \ 
- ig + iw 
POS aaa ae 2 py att, = wa oii? 
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ft Her nnther weors 1 ph ttit mutch, h Se re weel, and wats nw as we say, 
ve Hicy father 1s un honest dykcr, Jn getting kave to dwail beside her, t 
‘ } An she hoscds ad untae que im, | Aniyin yc had her mar your aim, \ 


Vowinnt shaw me moni hkhe her 
Wo ing at her, & 


A ple sant lass she 5 kent ta be, 
‘ Wi fouth o sense an smcddum in her 
Theres ne vawinke tucr neu, 
Tut tries wit his nught to win her 
Woomme at licr, Ac 


put sweet and plc want is she i, 
sh wanna thole the mange tether, 
but likes ta ove and rant i out, 
Tike Inghland couts wm ing the heather 
Wooing it ha, de 


~~ 


tsa ven years and some whit mur 
sin Mitthew Dutch mide ccushiy 
her 
A mawhant Luff, ayont the burn 
Wi betpso bnects an’ Lagso siler 
Wooing it her &¢ 


< The next to him was Baltie John 
st pt uy the Pru and kee) ct at her 
svn tim das preit udiols he came, 
And in iday or twa fugit ber 
Weems ut her, &c 


“N w Tawi Drench has tacn the whin, 
1 > toss his airs, and first atout her 
Anl Malcalin Uleming puffs and swe us 
Hoe disna value lite without her 

W oving at her, Ac 


Jkcy v¢ casten out wi a thar kin, 
Thinking thit wid gir them get her, 

Sct iftara tue fish they ve tren, 

They maybe winua be the better 


\f Wouing at her, &c 
: But Donald Seot s the happy iad, 
ety Wiha acems to be the coshest wi har 
a He never fails to get a kiss, 
As uten as he Ihes to sec her 
o Wouing at her, &t 
i 
' Mut Donald, tk’ a friend s advice, 
i Although 1 ken ye tam wad hac het 
giles ] en just be doing as ye arc, 


And haud wi what yc m getting frac he 
Wooing at her, dc 


ts LOLS vars ue t 


Choy Aare 


till 


Yed muoyle find it waur tc guide ho 
Wooing at her, Xe 


Ah! Lawrie, ye ve debiuch 1 the Iss, » 
Wi vile new fingked truksyceve play lher os 
Depraved her mo) us ,—hhe in ws, 
he ve courted her, and sync betray } het 
Wi hingig of her, burnrp,. ther A 
Cutting, haching, slashing it h r 
Bonnie Livy Titerty, 
May ban the day ye ¢ttlcd at her 


Sacln >. 


[A Baran of the Tort, five wottcn, com 
poscd, md dedicatid te th Clan, by Wiss he 5 | 


be 


ty 


® 


LANNERS are waving 01 tT Molven 4 dark he wth, 
Caymores are flashing trom manv a she ith 
Huk! tis the gathorng On onward they crs 
La flies the signal to conquer or dic 

Vhen follow thee, teow 1b 1t to the %2, 

Thy J rince in Glon Moid rt is waitms tor thee, 

Where w ur pipes arc oc un ling and banners aie 

fret, 
Maclune uid bie lansmen the forcmest soul 


A 
Shane 


a) 


Wildly the war cry has start! ¢ yon stag, \ 

And waken d the echoes of Gillian 3 lone erg 

T p hill and down glen each brave mountaineer 

Has belted his plaid and has mounted his spear 
Thon tullow thee, &c 


a 
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Thc signal is heard from mountain to shore 
They rush hke the flood o er dirk Cony vohi, “4 
She war note 1s sounding, loud, wildly, and high, : a 
T ouder thcy shout, On, tu conquer or dit! 

Then follow thee, &c 


Thc heath bell at morn so proudly ye trod, 

son of the mount un! now covers thy sod 

Wrupt in your plaid, ‘mid the bravest ye lie, ¥ 
| Zhe words as ye tell still conquer or die 
Then follow thee, & 
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@h, take me to pon sunnp tele. 
[Ronerr Gu r1y LAN—Music by J. Satchell } 


On! take me to yon sunny isle that stands in Forth s sea, 
For there, all loncly, I may weep, since tt irs mny lot must be 
The cavern d rocks alone shall hear my anguish and my woe, 
But can their echoes Mary bring? ah no, no, no! 


I'l) wander by the eilent shore, or chinb the rocky stcep, 

And hst to ocean murmuring the music of the decp 

But when the sott moon lights the waves im cvening s silver glow, 
Shall Mary meet me neath its hght? ah' no, no, no! 


11] speak of her to cvcry flower, and lovely flowers sre there, 

They 1l may be Low their heads und wecp, fir she, hic them, was fai,— 
And every bird 11] teath a song a plaintive song of wee, 

But Mary cannot hear their straims /’—ah' no, no, no 


Slow steqls the sun aedown the shy as loth to put w th day 
But ary morn with carolling voice shall wile him f ith as pay, 
Yet Marys sun rose bright and fur ind now that sun 15 low 
Shall its fair beam ¢ cr grace the morn? ali! no, no, 10 


But I must shed the hidden tear, lest Mars muh my care 

The stifling groan may break my hc irt, but it shall lms cr there 
ZT 1) even feign the cutward smilc, to hide my inward wor, 

1 would not have her weep in hravcn—ah' no, no, not 





Ghe daps o” auld Dangepne. 
(M‘Puai..—Tune, “The Burnside J 


O nappy, happy were the dayso auld langsyne, 

Thc hamely sweets, the soc: tl Joys o auld Jangsyne, 

When ilka ane wi’ fnendly glow and cordial heart wad join, 

To pledge wi’ frien ship Ical and truc the days 0 langsyne 
When ilka ane, &c. 


How fled the joys that we hie seen, 0 auld langsyne, 
‘When happy aft we baith hae been in diyso langsyne 
Still ka former tender scene, wi diar delight we min, 
But a’ alas' can ne cr rcca’ the days o langsyne 

Stull ilka forme, & 


How sweet the fond endearing charms o auld langsyne, 
W) Jeanie in my youthfu arms, In dayso langsync, 
In rapture press d her throbbing bri int wi Klowing love to mine, 
Thae happy hours flew oer wi bliss in dys o° | ingsyne. 
In rapture press d, &c. 
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Amang our native woods and braes how pleasant the time, 
To pu’ for her I loo d sae dear the primrose in its prime 
Thin tarer bloom d ilk bonnie flower, muir sweet the | inds dil sing 
When wi the lass 1 dearly lo ed, in days o langsyne 
Then farce bioom d, &c 


Nae mar amang our bonnie glens we Il g¢ wlinde entwine, 

Nor pu the wald flower hy the burn, to busk my lisa fine 

Nae mur upon yon sunny Kvowe we 1 mark the sun decline, 

Acr tell the tender tales thot pleased in diyso langsyne 
Nac mar upon, & 


But still through life we Nl hippy be at tite ne er rey on 
1 hough warldly carcs, at taincs shculd thr iw, we H ne er our zleasuie ty ¢ 
While seated here, in tricn ly glow wi he iurtsan hers we jen, 
And bnng again wi cantie pice the days o Tin osyne 
‘While seated herc, Ac 


ry 


@ilne be to tle crutr,. 


pWanrrim Moturrwieiur —Musel TA Smith | 


orw cle to the orders thit mangh J my luve awi, 
And wac fe to the eruc] cause tht gas my tous leant 
Oh wac be to the bluidv wars in Hie C crm inic 

Jor thcy huctvenny Juve, ind lett a broken heart ton 


The drums le vutin the mornin afore the oricch liv 

And the wec wee fifes piped L utlantishi Jl whl ytth no omwisery 
ihe bonnie thigs were a unfirid agdlintspbtt » ¢ 

But waes nic tor my sodger Tid that mi ched to Curm 1 


Oh ling lang 1s the travel to the Lonne Piero Te tt 

Ob dreich 16.15 to gang on fort wo the snaw drift in the t ¢th 
Anloh the cauld wind heze the teu that pither Toa my ec 
When lgw thee to #e my luve unt wl ter Cun ne 


1 looked ower the brand blue sen, sve Ling 15 could be » un 

Ae wee bit sail upon the shiz, that my 5 Iker lid wis im 

But the wind was tlwin sur md snell, id the ship sale 1 spec ithe, 
And the w aves aud crucl wus hee twinn d my winsome luve frac me. 


I never think o danun , and I down trv to sing 

Buta the diy I spacer what news kind nerbour? dies by ny, 
IT sometimes knit vst king il nittim 6 mivy ke 

byne for evuy l> pthit Lc wt on, 1m sun tu kt down thre 


My fither sys Imina pet ny mith recs it me, 

And baus me for a dautit wei, md itst ray t | 

But htth wet they o the cause that dramlts sac uy ce 

Oh they hae nae wan ome luve like mune in the wus o Genie! 
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& Lhcn was the time T fond] d 
a a whe y pour 
Glin-@rrr. | In Annas¢cai my udcut tik, 


[Ti and the three following songs origin uly 
app ard on “The Harp of Renfrewshirc, yub- 
hshcd at Paisley in 1819.) | 


switly 1t ghdcs the dark aca ovcr, 
Why bai, ye waves, 60 base @ freight, 

Why waft, ye winds, a vagrant li var 
Wake articss maid, thy dream 15 0 cr 

No tripht ning hopt ¢ in gild to meow, 
Th lover hails a distant shor , 

Nor thinks of thee far in Ghu Orry 


Trt gale is high, the bark as hight, | 


Tne moon is up, the maidcn s gon 
Wher flower ind tree the mght dewseover, | 
[¢ weep tv mountain streamlct lone 
Ocr ycrjurd vows of furthless 1] ver, | 
Ticn futhless wretch, scch Orra s wald, 
Jo rapture raise the mudcn 5 soriow, | 
Ah see where love so litely smil d, | 
€ 12, cold, she sinks in dark Gl n-Orra 


Thc mc n hangs pale ocr Orr 5 steep, 
And hsts a hapless maiden aghing, 

The sull n might winds, cavern d, slecp, 
As] th to ravc ocr mauden dying 

The hue of dc ith has blunch d the lip, 
The 1o4y check 1s pule with sorrow 

J: amotrn, death s chilly hand shall nip 
The lovelicst fluwcr in green Glan Orry 





cal" ret. 


Joun Sim — Aur, * ¥¢ tanks and bracr,” &e ] 


> an7 thee weel, fair Cartha s side, 

For cver, ever firc thee wecl! 
T pon thy banks I ve oft enjoy d 

What virtuous love alone can fie) 
With Annu as I fondly stray d, 

And mark d the gowan 8 hamcly micn, 
The vi k t blue, the primros gay, 

I nrich’d the joyful fairy sccne. 


The sun had act, the western clouds 
Egan to lose their radiance bright, 
The mavis’ tunc ful note was hush d 
And all y roclaim’d approaching mht, y 


CRA hy 


Sh blush d, end oft I fondly th u,ht 
That loy¢ ake munc would soon pre vail 


She spole she locl d wif she lovd 
Yet ah! how false was Anna 5 he irt! 
Though heavenly tur hor uel fom — 
Now traught with guile how tull of urt 
Now fir fiom Anna, fur fiom hom, 
Ly Lugar s sticam Ts idly mow 
1 think cn secnes I still must Jove 
On scenes thié never ¢ in return 


QOduc thee weel, fur Carthast ui 
And Anna—O —a long farcwe 1 
Nor cver nu ay thit ping, be thine, 
Which my sad he ut so cft doth { cl 
Lut hippy, happy meav st thcu te 
Dy fury seoncs on Curth 4 ale 
Anim atctt ritar thin ric 
Throuch } fo be thy taue love and pu 





Wer Wied foul ote 


[Jamrs Yoor, of Paisley —Air, £ What 
thishewto nunc | 


Jirr hiss wns soft and sweet, 

H rsmuiles were frie and fam, 
Anitcaming lnght the witchin, lit 
Uf her 1 thought my uin 


Th it hiss his poison d pe u 

Her sinilcs have rous d des} air 
Tor Jindly theu,b her ghuices | 
They beam on me 1 ve mut 


Now loncly s every haunt 

That I once trode with yov 

And dull und drear the sicred grove 
Whcrre we were wont to toy 


‘Lhe rose ean plc isc nac man, 

‘Lhe lily seems to fade, 

And waetu’ scems the blichl rds sin, 
‘hat usd to cheer the gl ide 


This bosom once was gay 
But now alrew of gloom 
Pourtrays, in chiracters of care, 
‘Lhat it 1s picasure 3 tomb 
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¥et none shill hear the sigh h I mombrance broods still on the hour, 


Jinat strut les tude tree 
N tea shal trace this sallow chee! 
N rimurmur burst from me 


Th nah sil nt be my woe 
Lou t the less severe— 
Terloin Pbiccdon former yo 
Jo love and nem ry dua 


She minds nio the vows 

Ahot sc ld our vonthful 1 vc 

Bul beeven has records that wall last 
My tuth ind truth to ; rove 


Mesa wert. 


} ms Syoor—Au,!' My Ninw 0 J 
How ardently ny Pcsom glows 
Wai lkese tothe my d ue 0, 
My penting he urt its; won sh wi, 
Whenever th uo irt nearime 0 
Lhe sweutn sso thy artless snide, 
Ihy spar Lin, ct y restless wile, 
€ ws sol er reason tick recoil, 
Wa lve turd typsilteenie, O 


Vivi} sare seitso sweet delight 
Whie como hifling sec than, 0, 
Maun td oecauldrif , liichss wight 
Sheu Lhe no try to pree than, O 
Tome th never shalt be dc r, 
Lbs amage mary hicart Powe 
Cont ntment» sun my doy shall checr, 
45 lings thou lt be my dearn, O 


Nae will c -w1sy 6 dclusive blizc, 
Jhrourh fortunc s fen ste dreine 0 
Nor wealth, nor fimce » ittiactive rays, 
hal lurc me frac my de nie, O 
But through the rural shady giove, 
Owre flow ry Jevwi thee Jl rove 
Mv cot shall be the se ito Jove 
While lift 1emains, my deine, O 


The pleasing scenes of niture giv, 
May charin the heart that 9 sary, 0, 
Yet cven such secnes to me add wat, 
When absent fie my deare, 9 


, yy at 


When first within you loncy Lower, 
1 felt the love coslavin, power 
Of thy sweet chun , my deane, 0, 





ve 
| Kn Sun er, 
(Warrrrey by Burns for Jchnsons Miuxum 
The iw 18 an old onc, nnd 3s called § Lhe Country 
Liss | 


| 
| 
| dN sumina, when the hay was mawn 
An! corn wid green me lice field 
| Wiinle clover Lcome white ocr the koa 
Andi 5 sblawainalli bul 
Bythe Bessie m the amhing shia, 


| 
Sive Tike wed come ot what will, 
Out spd adime inwrmbld al, 
O gudce advincment corns uae ul 
Ti ye hae woors mony 2 ane, 
An, fist, yere Lut young ye ken 
Jhon wuta wee, and cuny wale 
A routhie but, a reuthic bon 
Thee s Johnnu o the Bushy (fen, 
Tu’ 3s kus barn, fir 15 his lyre, 


Tak this tive mic, my louse hen, 
“Lis plenty beets the lover ¢ fire. 


7 rJohnnic o the Buski Glen 
Tdinnicare as ngle fice, 

TH locs ace weel his cripsan kyc, 
He his nae love to sp ure for me 
Bit Llythe s the Hlnko Robi sec, 

Ant weel I wat he lo es me dear, 
Ac thnk o him £ wadnn 2 ¢ 
Jor Bushee Glen and a hin peu 


O thoughtless lissu, lifes udaiht 
lhe cinmest gate the strife ts sur 
Lut aye fu hin tts fechting Lest, 
A hungry cure 8 in unto care 
But some will spend and some will spare, 
And wailfu folk miun hie their will, 
Syne as ye brow, my maiden fair, 
Keep mind that yt maun drink the yill 


O gear will buy me 11g9 0’ land, 
And gear will buy me shecp and hye, 
Li t the tender heart o° Icesume love, 


¥ lhe gowd and stiller canna buy 
» t Ni 
ae * wat ¥ : * 
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" « ‘We may be poor, Robie and I, 
no Light 18 the burdcn love lays on 


Cont nt and love brings perce and joy 
What marr ha’c queens upon a throne ? 


‘ Ghe Breigt-knots. 


[Tra 18 an abridged version of a lons song 
which appears in the third volume of Johnson s 
i ¢ Mua um, in the broad Buchan dialect ly an 
FA anonymous correspondent Breist-knots formed 

t at one time an important ornament of fcm ik 
| ittire «Mr. Sinclair, the well known voetlst 
t was instrumental in bringin, fhe present versi n 
: of the song into public reput J 
\ 


Ur\ the bonme, how the bonnic, 
Hey the bonnie breist: knots! 
a Tight and bonne were thy a, 
When they got on the bre st knots 


¢ There was a bridal in this town, 
* And till’t the lasses a’ wert boun’, 
. Wy mankie facings on their gowns, 
* And some o them had breist hnots 


} At nine o’clock the lads convene, 
fome clad in bluc, some clad 1m green, 
« Wi giancin’ buckles sn their shoon, 
1 And flowers upon their wastc oits 


wee Forth cam’ the wives a’ wi’ a phrase, 
+ And wished the lassie happy days, 


And meikle thocht thcy o her cls, 
And ‘specially the briest-knots 
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Bonntle Peqay. 


[Joun Sim —Air, * Bonnie lassie, O "] 
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0, wx aft ha e met at e’en, bonnie Peggy, 0, 

On the banks of Cart sae green, bonnie Peggy, O, 
Where the waters smoothly rin, 
Far anenth the roaring lin, 

Tar trae busy strife and din, bonnJe Pcegy, O- 


W ae 
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Awnhen the Jately errmson west, bonnie Peggy, 0, ‘ 


In her darker robc was drest, bonnic Pegiy, O, 
And asky of azure bluc, 
Dick d with stirs of golden hue, 

Rose mycstic to the viw, bonnic Pcyry, 0 


When the sound of flutc orhorn, bonnu Pogry O 
Mn the gale of evening borne, Lonnie Pcgpy, 0, 
We have heard in cchots dit, 
While the wave thit rippld by, 
Sung a soft and swcet reply, bonnie Pegey, U 


Thcn how happy would we rove, bonne Penn} 0 
Whilst thou blushing own i thy leve boune 
Porgy, O, ‘ 
Whilst thy quchly throbbing breast 
lo my be iting he art J press d, 
Nc cr was mortal half so blest, bonmie Pegey, V 


Now alas! these secnes irc ¢ cr, bonme Peggy 0 
Now, alas! wemcet ne mor bonnw P eyy, O 
Ohi ne cr yun, Tween, 
W iillwe me t it summoere en, 
On thc lanhs of Cartsae .1ecu, Lonnie Pog yO 


Lethidst thou been truc to mc, bonnie Pegry 9, 

Ag I still hve been to thee, Lonnie Tceyy, O, - 
Then with bosom, 0 how light, 
Had I hail d the coming night, 

And yon evenng star 0 bright, bonme Pigm, O 


The Cluhapry father. by 


{ArexanprR Laing J] 


Ag’ Jasere, I think wi a sir broken heart, 
On the hcht happy time that yawa , Ww 
When smihng yc sit on your fond mither 5 hr c 
An prattld an hapced—‘m amma,’ — 
On the blythe happy days when yc play lon tie, : 
giecn, 
An when I unycked my tem 
How ve Icftn you play thingsan totter dan 11n, 
An mct me at cen coming hame 


O, then I was happy, an’ fond were the hojis 


Affection sac feclingly drew , i™, 

The fears o’ the futurc thit vext me at times, ® 
wy A tied when I thocht upon you ‘ 
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I thocl t gin I hiv d to be hel less an ault cS I gang aye fu Clean and fu tosh, x 


( u second childhc od T should sec — 
Sh wil previdence spire, ] had ane growin up 
W ad then be a parent to me 


Tt upht you letiumes asa father should do 
The yath o truc virtue to prize, 
47 wiaras [ could, wi the precepts 1 gave 
I ,ave you example hkewise 
Ar duly at morning an’ even ng I yray d 
Phat yudcness wid aye be your guid — 
1 at ye ve chesen to walk your ain wiltu wis 
An! the blessing has yet been denied 


ov Icft me to see that J ve rn sted my he pcs, 
On th pershing faith of 1 dream 

the liwn o your promisc—the day spring o 

hf 

Vo ve clouded wi snan wi shime 

Oh Jassi FE think wi 1 soir broken he irt 
On the licht happy time thats wa 

W1eu smiling ye sat on your tond nm ithor s I nec 
Ar jiattld an hsped— mamma 


Sly heart's mp atn. 


Thirts veryr us tle ditty ofa younr nm uden war 
frot prmtid in Herds ecNectun of 1776 It 1s 
vliapte it utune called “ We li kick the world 
biru J 


Yo mo verv lang sinsy nie 
That Thad a lado my un 
Bat now hes awa to anither, 
And leit mea my lane 
The lass he 19 courtung his silk, 
And Thre nan at 2 
And tis nought but the love o the tocher 
Thats tane my lid awa 


Rut Im blythe that my heart s my am 
And 11) keep ita my hifi, 

nti that I meet wi a lad, 

‘ Wha has sense to wale a good wif 

For though I svy t mys], 
That should nae sny t, tis true, 

The lad that gets me for a wife 
Hc Ii ne’er ha e occasion to ruc 


" (Lt 
we ach Bae fo . r : 


[Wo M‘Taren —First pmnted in ‘ The Harp 
of henireweshire J 


Ani the bloonung effulgence of summer 16 fled 
Lh igh the voice that was sweet, as the harps 


Asa the neigh} ours can tell, 
Though 1 vc seldom a gc wn on my bach, 
But sic as 1 spin n veel 
And when I m claiin my curteey, 
I think mysel as lb raw 
As Susic, wi her pearhne, 
Thats tanc my lal wo 


But I wish they were buch] d the gither 
And may they hve happy for lle, 
‘Lhough Withe now shghts me, an 5 left me, 
The chil he deserves a gudi wift 
But, O' J am blythe that J muss d lim 
As bly the 15 I weel can be : 
For ance thts sae keen o the siller, 
Would nevcr agree wi me 


Nut the truth Is, J am aye hearty, 
Thite t tc scrimpit or scant, 
The wee thing Thic Lilmak use ot 
And there 5 nance about me shall wart 
Jorlmagude guide o the warld, 
licn when to baud and to gic 
But whinging and cringing for miller 
Would never agree wi me 


Contentment is hetter than nehes s 
And he wha has that has enough 
T! e master 18 seldom sae happy 
As Robin that drives the plough 
But if a young lad wad cast up, 
fomah mc hs partner for lift ‘ 
if the chicl has the se nec to be hapy y, 
He Ni ta on hus fect for a wife , 


Sap not the Barh s 


‘Luotan the winter of age wreathes her snow on 


his he id, 


i. 


suft.st string, 


| B tr m lous, and low as the zephyrs of spring, 


¥y 
7 fh a 


\ et say not the Bard has turned old 


ys 


so 


at 
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& Though the casket that holds the mech jewel we amie wy’ the Grier, 


prize, 
Attracts not the gaze of inquisitive eycs, 


Act the gem that’s withm may be lovoly and f1nre 14 an old and once popular song, tut 


nothmg 1s known of its author j 


bright, 
Asthe smjlc4 ot the morn or the atarsof the night, 
A Ri 1 1 | 
2 Then syy not the Bard has turncd old wae plies se ae eee aor 
* F) 
But spite o a his gear he fand 
4 When the tapers burn cleir and the goblet shines IIc came to woo 1 day own Tit 
bright, i Ith 
4 In the hall of hus chief on a festival night, | i in ndash eat rma Blk, 
Thave sniicd at the glance of his rapturous eve And nie can gic se yoy ‘i ee 
Whilt the brim of the goblet laughd bach m Ae Jamico thowlan 
= reply, 
: Thin say not the Bard has turned old My minnie grat Lke daft, wnd1 urd, 
Yk i When he a ngs of the vidorous deeds that were eee eat Bian he ? 
done | . 
Bs hus clin or his chu fin the diysthat are gone, | ba eect Pine ea Rys 
Hisotr ins then are vario 13—now rapid—novy slow, vee 
wis he mecurns for the dead o1 exults oer the foc > 
ihcn say not the Luid has turned old | aheoc ae a nae ee 7 
W hen summer in gaudy profusion is dress d, | a oe saapeonaer nage roa : 4 
And the d w drop hangs clear on th volts Alalsux blythe, &c 
4 bre ist, ed 
T hist with dchght to his rapturons str un, : 1 t 
Wohil the borrowimg echo rcturns if again , | I eC megane abet e : Tf liwil 
Then sty not the Bard has turncd old And anc, to stop his gab and ; ch 
> , 
a 4 
But not summer s profusion alone ein inspire | Liana Riprne acai 
Hip soul in the song or lis hand on the hyr , hae 
But rap d his numbers, and wilder they flow 
> ’ d ] 
When the wintry winds rave ocr the mountains ih eastern ecitch is eee Suk 
of snow 7 
Atuncfu lit and to nu + img 
% bem sky ove the Sard bas surried old Ave kecp dull ewe and strife awn 


he J have seen him elated when the black clouds Acad sap bly the, ec 


were riven, 
Tenihe and wild by the thunder of he iven, | 





And smik af the billows that angrily 11.¢, 
ws Incessant and dcep oc the mariner sgrivc, 
Then say not the Bard has turned old 


CDhere's nore ta ,cat ec, 


. |] [Jamzs Your —Aur, “ Bonnet was ven reny 
~ Whcen the eye that cxprisss the warmth of his bricr J 
é ft hew t, 
Z Shall fail the benevolent wish to ympirt,— Tuner a none to soothe my soul to rest, 
When his blood shall bt cold as the wint? v wive, Lhert s none my load of gricf to bhin, 
¥ And slent his harp as the gloom of the grucj— On wike to joy this lonely breast 
7 Then say that the Bard has turned old Or light the gloom of dark desp ur 
” ic Oft to the winds my grufI tell, 
aan) They benr along the mournful talc, 
"6 — To dic ary echo s rocky eel, 
° Lhat heaves it back upon the g ue 


v 


5 tA if ity yay 
oat ye gly je oe a6 A ; a] a Ai ead 
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The little wil] bird s merry Jay, 
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Lhat wonton y hghtson c heart to cheer 


In mari unng chutes dics awiy, 

And melts hke sorrow on my ¢ ur 
The voce of ) y no more can chee 

The loch of Jove no more cu Wurm, 
Since mute for iy $ that voice so dear, 


And cles d thot eye alone could churm 


Kind Mobin lo’es me. 


[Tur ollor ,inal w rds to the teautiful Scottish 


mel lyo kind Rotin locs me are searc 


tit 


foranscrtiim here The following version of the 


sg, 2} pears in Herls collection, 1776 | 


Thonrn is my only jo, 

Rol n has the art to lor 

Su t> his suit 1 mean to Fow, 
Beeause 1 ken he J ¢8 we 

Hay} 3, hay py was the showe: 

Ehiut led me to ns birk n tower 

White first ot hve Lf It th powa, 
And kend that Rot iti lu cd mic 


th veyeat ofnylons speil cf rings, 

Speal of gloves and Liss ng str rags, 

And nime ithou ind donnie th ngs, 
Antca them signa he ic es me 

But ly rferasmach of R 1 

“porting, on the velvet fog 

Qe gifts aglirgs vg laden wot 
Boorse Then he loc 6 me 


The s tall ind sonsy frank an 1 free, 

Jc lbya anddcaw tom 

Ws him Idhve wi liumTJ a in, 
Liccause my Robin lors me 

My titty, M uy, sad t> me, 

Our ¢ ourtship but a ycle wad te 

Antl,orlang hc made t)8 ¢, 
Lhit Robin did na lot me 


But httle hens she whit has bn, 

Me and my honest 1 ob betwecn 

And in lis wooing O sae keen, 
Kind Robin is that lo ey me 

Then fly, ye Livy hours, away, 

And hasten on the happy day, 

‘When “Jom your hands, Mess John 
And mak him mine that lo es nt 


+> ys t 
4 rs) 


{sav 
shill 


ooh 


4 


| 


f 


Til then, let every chance unite, 

To weigh our lov sand fix delight, 
And Ll look down cn such wi 33 ite, 
Who doubt that I ubm joes mc 

O hey, Robin, quo she, 
Ohev, Robin quo sh , 
O hey, Rotin quo she, 

Rund Rc tim Ie cs ne 


Loch Cathrine. 


Amin Loch Cat ries sccnery wild 
Is seen y lassie 5 dwelling, 
Where cavern d rochs on mountains pil d 
Hewl to the s a breeze swe, = 
Sh 4 pura: than the snaw that ta» 
On mcu tins summut uy 
awietest meuntain flew r that tliws 
ly not so fur as Mary 


Il 


hie swe t wh n woodland ccho mngs, 

Wher yurhng stican $ mein ler, 

But swect cwlen my Mary sn p35, 

As thrcugh the qlens vc winler 
wild deer on th ~mountuin sue, 

dhe filled elf or tury, 

Or ol tft, that shins to crystal ti ke 
Moves not more hpyht thun Mary 


It 


Lrom Lowland } lains I ve wandere 111 
Tn endless 9 irch of } leasure 

Till guided by seme fricudly star, 
1 tcan 1 this lovely tre wure. 

Alth>igh my nitive home his charms 
Aniing these hills Ll tarry 

Ant while life 311 od my bosom w urns 
dili ve my dearest Mary 


Dulleks. 


] 


Resi lovely bite, on mothers knec, 
Rest lovely tat, on mother s knee, 
Autery nisi to fill wi wa 

The he rt that only beats for thee 


Thou hast my late nae father now, 
To care for thee when I am gone 
And i hac ne era friend sac true 
4 would my bonnie baby own 
IT st, lovely babe, &c 
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© ance, and I could httle think 
A Jot sac hard would e er be th nc 
As thus a mother 6 te urs to drink 
kor, baby, thc u hist drunk o mine 
Rest, lovely babe &c 


O smile, my bahe! for sic a smile 
ihy father aye put on to me 
O sraile, my babe, and look the wh le 
For thou look st wi thy fathcr sc 
Rest, lovely b sbe, &c 


© that th s widow d hcart would beat 
Till thou mn yerrs hidet upward grown 
That I might Jearn thy future fate, 
Nor kave thee in the world alone 
Rust lovely babe, &c 


he bashtu’ Gooer. 


[AxpFrsow —A1r, “Dainty Davx ] 


‘W HENE ER ye come to woom ‘Lam 
Pinna at the window tap 
Q1 ¢ ugh, or hum, or gie a clap 
‘Lo Ict my fathcr hear, man 
He s auld and fail d and wants his sle p 
sae by the hallan saftly creep, 
\e necdn. watch, and glowr, and } ee] 
Til meet you, never friar, man 
Ifa lassic ye wad win, 
Be cheerfu’ evcr, bashfu nevi r 
Ilka Jock may get a Jcan, 
If he has sense to try, man 


Whene cr we at the market mect 
Panna took lke une hauf dait, 
Or talk about the cauld an heat 

Aa ye were wiather wise m un 
Ilaud up your head, and bauldly spea} 
And keep the blushes frae your check 
for he wha has his tale to seck, 

We lasses a despise, man 

If a lassie, &e 


I met you lately a your lane, 

Ye seem d like ane stown frae the dead 

Your teeth c en chattered in your he id, 
But ne er a word o love, man, 


te ut ‘ 
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T spak , ye look d anither way, 
Then trembled as ye d got a flay, 
And owre your shouther eried, “‘ gude day ° ; 
Nor ance to win me strive, man 
Tf a lassie, &c 


My aunty left me threescore poun 
But deil a ane o a the men 
Till then did bare legg d 114} a ker 

Or car d a strae f 3 mc, man 
Now tugging at me soon and late & 
They re clocking but the yellc w bait 
Sae mind me, Tam, I nerdna wait 

When I hae choice o three, man 

Ifa lassic dc 


There hvcs a lad owre yonder muir 

He has nae faut but ane—he 8 puir 

Whene cr w meet, wi hisses sweet 
Ve s like to be my death, man 

And there 4 1 lad ahint yon trees 

Wad w wd for me aboon the knees 

fae tell your mind or, 1f you pleas 
Nac langer fash us baith, man 

Ifa lassic, &c 


—— ee 


Wonest men. 
[Arr, “ Roy s Wife o Aldivalloch J 


How green the fields, the flowers so fur 
How bright the sun, that 0 er us passes, 
How uscless these if that there wert 
Nae honest men, nor bonnie lassics 
Honest men and bonnie laases, 
Honest men and bonnie lasses, 
Jung may live and hippy be 
A honest men and bonnie lass« : 


Gods noblest work s an honest man 
A bonnie lass by far 6 the fuirest, t 
Of all that s fuir in nature s plan, 
And eer to man will be the dear: st 
Honest men, Ac 


How happy, and how blest the man, 
His days or nights can ne er be drenry 
Who calis an honest man his friend, 


And has o bonnie lass for 8 deary 
Honcst men and bonnie laascs, 
Honest men and bonnie lasses, y 
a’ they wish anda they want, 
To honest men and bonnie lasses "a 
* 
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Gee Ime? e? JO rdington, 


[W nitrrn and Composed by Jase Jaar ] 


A Rosnire Jass there never wis, the sun ne er shone the hac upon 

phe 6 far and swect, neat and ecompletc, the bonnic lass of Had ington 
Andin her taec there shoncs 6: grace her smile & ®ve sweet to look upon, 
Sv fur 4 the Jass, nanc ein sup ws the Pennie lass of Laddington,. 


When night comes nevr, anial is drear my fancy roams on her dom, 
She 1s the ight that checrs the night thet nnte liss cf Had ington, 
My every cre, my every prayer my every thought J think upon 

Ths were she mince this mud divine the bonn ¢ | iss cf UH vddington 


Conga the oe, 


Can ye Icc me weel, lisse to thi heart then awiftly fle, 

Here vou we shalldwell Tis ic, mom thin 1 the world te me 
When the mo ntcans shine ste leur, it that hour ty lovers | leit 
At the plounm Jie dear, hut tomect this throbbin,, ie wt 
Canvou lee ne wel loss tothsh rf then swattly fice, 

Here you aye shall dwell, Liss ¢, more than ll the world to me 


Where the burnic flaws lassi, gently owre th) Mountain gid 
And thc wild flower blows lassic, watcre 1 by the strcamlct tide, 
a4 the hare fell» b ossoms shine, Cu the bic wm] barren brae, 
Ict that brilhant cve of thine hght me cu my lencly way 

Can ye Joc me weel lisse t this heart then swaltly flee 

Jiuc you aye shall dwall, lissic, more thin al) the world to me 


@te rend ef Douth. 


(W AIEXANDER | 


On! the wild reving ye rs of youth are all flown away, 

Ags gay romantic moining dreams before the dawn of day, 

And calmer jovs, and dee pet thouphts im 1 love which may not roam, 
Arc blending with the sunny smiles that chcer the scenes of honk 


The gazing crowd, what ts 1t now ? its pra We cannot prize— 
The flattering slave perchance we hear but silently despise— 
The loud, yet passing por) of mirth, which rang in bower or ha}i— 
One faithful heart s affection won—ss worth a world of all 
Tv 
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Tis thus with lift, a thousind hopes our youthful thoughts divide 
Lill all their glowing enerzics in one de w wish su sside, 

Oh_ break not then the s; ¢11 wh ch e en to joy adJs new delight 
And robes erc ation s faircst forms with be wty still more bright 


Ison we Jolary Crrame. 


om [I rom a volume of sweet and elegant poems pullshe] at Clisgow in 1842 under the tath of 
© ¥c 11 0f Past Leite 
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By Jamis Parken | 
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When first the upland fountain bursts upon the plain, tis seen 
Divided as a thousind streams, in I mght yct varied sheen, 

But soon they seek somc kindred course which, deep ning as they glide 
The boundless main alone may change their sweetly mingled tide 


On! whar hee yc becn rounin —whar hae ye been roamin — 
Whar hac ye Dood rc unin, Lonnie Mary Greme 2 

Whar hac ye Leen roan in ths canld dowie gloumin — 
Whar hie ye been roamin , sie fir awa trae hin e? 

Th t arism vour¢ ¢«—wast tle ycarly dew that sent 1t -— 
lt used na siet te, lonnie Mary Greme 

Ther saglowony urcheack—wist the dir ask rose that lent it -— 
O what g urs ye Brect, or What gus ye thial shine? 


Theres care upcr your Lrow—uill fi the han 1 thit wrought it 
There ssorrey apy urt sm t nme Mury Grame 

Bu tivths mers yc usc] t be O, wha coud ccr hae thocht it — 
Somebody or ithcr hws ben 61 1—silr to blame! 

Your step that was sac | chts mc, gings crecpin slow ana cere 
An sar your youve 18 uti d, Lonnie Mary Grame 

A cinktrsin th ful that micht hve tloomed sac cheery 
Cin he hid kept his tuth to thee, bonnie Mary Gran 


eet 


Pip wit ang lust e, 
[James Macpon ai p —Here piinted for the first t me } 


O mornin time ¢ hippmess O pcuden time o gice 

When hghtc heart an fu o hepe I rc im d the bly ke, 

An + lyudaill tonnie flower amnang the spirhlin dev, 

E clasp d it to my breist and sud O Jeani, tis like you 

he prideo Miy the pinl o June, the gum o summers bowers 
Were nae sac swuct by hauf as thee, my winsome queen o tlowcrs 


Thy cheek mair soft than cider down, an white as driven snaw 
Thinc ceo love, thy bonnie locks in hapy y dre ums yet ie 

T pon my cauld and broken he ut an glow in faircr sheen 
han a the flowcrs that evcr grew on Lndrick s tairy green, 
Thy lite was mint, my lie was thine yet a was but a spell— 
The hour is past,—my bleeding heart can only sigh, 1 arewetl 
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‘Thc blest be the facts that weleom’d me here, | 
Wheriver I wander they Il ever bc dear — 
Whuil our glasses, at parting, will bum with o 
tear, 
For there s nought hke the eircle of friendship i 
Lo brighten hfe s path with a emule 
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A ts 
’ ’ Dard } ) 
Ge circle of Priendspt . Gbe weel=tolev’o Da .. 
[ rr, “The hail brose of auld Scotland ° | {Frow Ramsay s Toi Tible Miseeliny Tur 
“ Waurk wad Ict me be} } 
Tnr canid blasts o winter blaw chill ocr the . 
plan, Iwasoncea wee) techer d Luss 
Aud naturt growspile neath the tyrant sdomam My mither left dollars tom ‘ 
We liscck our lovd cottage, and ieave the bleak But now Im trousht toa poor piss \ 
scene | My stcp dime hos part th m fet 
For th res nought hke the carcie of iriendship My father, he s aften frat hime, 
Jo brighten lie s pith with a smile And she pliys the deal wath hie gear «) 
She neither has luwt 1h nor sh ime 3 
The he art leaps wi gov by the ¢ inty fireside And keeps the hail house in ust =r i 
Surrounded by fices whose futh bw becom tried, re) 
Wher lond hospitahty loves to preside , 
Jon theres Sie ul ¢ the ae of friendst p “he 6 barmy frced thr ftl aw ind tal 4 
Toinghtin lie » path with a sunk And gars me att iret and rezine u 
While hunery, half mauled, unt caul! ¥ 
Tho our tuble is spread with no Ty cues fare a pe be eee 7 e ae \ 
tho our woalthisbutsma,weehallncsvarda pat } 
Whik we just hac a plak wi a neightour to Hebd row eh nly suri ews PTs 
aun, My pcortith to} lenty wed charg 2 
St Howe Haincet in the circle of friendship dt she were hung up on 1 tree N 
And tighten hic s path with a smal 1 } 
Quoth Ringan, whi ling time hul lo 4 
The nabol surrounded with splendour mi ty yinc ( Thais bonntc lass tou lerhie, 2 
Jor friends are but scanty where sycophants Til tak thee, sweet May wn thy sno | 
shine — Gil theu wilt gae han e with me J) 
Tlere the yutce of the mult 15 as sweet as the vine | Tis only yours] that lw mt 
And there & nought hhe the circle of triendshiyp | Your kindness 1s better to me 
To bnghten life s path with a gm Ic | Than a thit your step me ther seit 
\| Of gr we, now has taken fra th « , 
Tet statesmen dt light im the court svn paradc, \| 5 
Where pa Ree for selt in the great mr ueque | 1 m Tut 1 young farmcg, it » truc ; 
¢ w pleasures tho humble we trust are rip. 1 Lb pe aide es Sp fe ut «fa laird ,| 
1 or there s nought he the cncie of freudship | Bed nae Te ae NOW, 
To brightin hic s path with a smile nd Sate! Reo nucen mys yd 1 \ 
! Yc shall bwe nai thing tc fueh vc, ) 
W hile the coxcomb 15 lost in the butterfly throng, eG sepa eisai 7 
Where the dance to the n usc 15 floating along , «n hilt up thy covts my lassie, , 
And gae thy ways hanie with nu. 
We enjoy our bit crach, wi a canty Scots sone ay 
1 or there s nought kc the arcie ct triendship é 
To brighten life s path with a smilc. | Thr manden her reason employ d, a } 


Not thinking the offer amiss, 
Conxnted, whi Ringan o e1joy d, 
Received her with mony a kiss f ; 
And now she sits bly thely singin , 
And joking her drunken stepdarne, 
Vehlghtcd with her dear Ringan, 4 } 
That makcs her goodwite at hare 
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my N 
dk The soon fru my hame and my lassie I wanerr 1, + 
; dhonnie Hear. Tho ss ve ben tossing on fort 2¢ You hi 
é , 


Aye dearwisthe yvallcy where J ttricl mein] r 3 


fLinr, “Tttrel tints J | Aye dear was the blink o Jaer bluc rollin ¢ ¢ 


- Sri sy ring her grices wild discloat , O for the evemneg, and O for the hour [ 
x Bris sweetly chant on waka sy ray, | When down Ly yon greenwood she promis | t 
Mon = tivomy Inowcs the shey hurd go When quick uw the summer dew dries cnt ¢ 
Wh le sy ortive amid ins round hin jv flowcr, 
Fnriptumd now I take my wav, A earthly afte tions and wish s wel fl ¢ 











While joy enlivens 1 the seen Let Ait wid 1 t Nature display the 2 proud t2 6 
TD wnty yon shad d stream FT stray HITE 
To mect ap hail my bonnie Je in JT tParvls toato whit aneeitcc dla ¢ 
Ashihisuytlss und wsawectismy ple st 
Yo AclllLurn groves }y pry attired | In the he art melting Link o my lass esti 
Wher zeypby1s 6) ort am ing the fiew 2 2 
cur farry secnes L ve att admire 1 = 
While 1 cund pass d the sunpy haut 
e Lut doubly happy 1n your towers, , { 
When fragr ince ace nts the dewy ¢ an, Win or? oan 
3 winder whare your stre amlet pou s wi? I Mt " ‘) Gi ye ve 
Te aonect an’ had my tonn dean ‘ 
[Tisi “Tocherrach sik *—The int the f 
v 7 To tarinteur rear her lefty dome low nf sone flyst uppeare bins The P> ct dy 
/ T t mal amtition ] ing loms 4] oi! depo lia of Sony’? Glas, ow, FXL60 Cluzut: 1 
{ Tm 1th forciyn din is let avurnce rows rivulct iu C unpsie parish, Stulingshore | i 
\ An for her puze unceasing teil 
Guo me talr nature 3 vernal smik, Now fl wery summer comes zit 
The shelter d grove, and damnied gruon And dt Jon y nitive, bonnie plan t 
JN hay), tread nitive son, While fe ithe: dw arblers swell the stiai : 
Meret hulmy bonne Tenn Asoun’ the banks o Gluzat 
Our wot dy, wild, rom untic glers 
Our Howcry groves, and fury dens \ 
lonn heart enhv ning chirmi,s 1 
Mex blwe acilin’ cr, Atoun the banks o Glaiz ut : 
f % In childhood s days sweet dawne 1, ( 
nar p Th o —Tun, “ Banhs of the Devon | Unknown to sorrow care and strife, ( 
Aft hac T roved 1111 ple wures rf 
“Mis Inasic is lovely ns May day, adorning Upon thy lanks, sweet Glaiz irt 
t Wi zowars m= primroscs ike green Ie Then too tair Icuni, maio glee, . 
awoetisthe viclet new blown { the morning, In vouthtu dave cnguye Lmvec, 
¢ - 44t nderan sweets her tlue rollm ec Anti fist her mou 1 blythe did pr, 
vy, What is whit 2 than snaw on the mount in ? Tpon thy bunks, sweet Gluzart 
Or whit wi the 1¢ 1 rose in be wity can vie ? £ 
\es whitcr her bosom than snaw on the mount. 1 O charming we thc towering Tells, } 
And bonnie her face as the red rot can | ¢ | W hare rural pleasure kindly dwells 
2 And lovely arc the blooming bells, ‘ 
c ~ See vn lowlycottagt that stanas by the wild woo t Thit grace thy banks, swect Glaiz ut ( 
ts ? teadgcd round wi swect briar and grein willow | Here Natun shw,in dys 0 yore, 
Ay tree That aftcr swains might her adore, ‘ 
* °Y Twasyun lerl spent the first daysof my chil UW ood, D queath d the pec ricss gifts, an store 
[o Ani first {Lit the power o a love rollin ¢ ¢ Nig That grace thy banks, sweet Glaizait 
b | poe OT, OF ; rN S ero” ee ¢ aay ' 
(<4 \% Cay % oy 5 \ ri ’ “« ‘ ae er 
‘+ WR ee ae - « s . « y a 


rer ay 
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\cs, wi that bonnie Clachan Glen, 
Wihare bndics ch int the artless str un, 


Hea wourks she crown d—and mirl d her ain 


Lhe bonne binks o Glazart 

Fol psmg a her ftv urs high, 

She Liythe proci um d wi smiling eve, 
Now, novwr now shill scene outvic 
Ihe bonnie banks o Glas ort 


Mnrip, ©. 


{i ni, € loomy winters now awa sj 


Triutine Warp come ict us sing, 
Cone let me truce ilk gowden string 
Ant warble owre some bonnie spring, 

in pruse 0 my sweet M iry, O 
The lay along kt sweetl, move, 
Jicely Jet the love nctes rove, 

Perk os, yo t, res und my Icve, 

My blytht, my Lonnie Muy, 0 
Tor O she 5 hindsome, swect, nd fi, 
looming, spr, htly mild, und r ure 
Necr shell mad wi hercomp ir , 

My blythc, my dwhng M wry, 0 


Though Burns divine, mm rapture heen 

sing sweetly o his “ Bonne Jem, 

phe scarcely ¢ crin shape cr mien, 
Could match my bonnie Mur O 

Though Lann thi in numbers fun, 

J <toll d his “* Tessic o Dumbline, 

And th ugh h ryruses chum ilk sw un, 
Txccll d she 5 now ly Mary, O 

O had thac twa nwect birds but secon 

This blooming mud o bonnit ncn, 

They d tuned her he wenly lyrce L ween, 
And peerless niade my Mary, 0 


Yc powers aboon, 0 guard fru harms 

The mud whase sul iy Lo on werms, 

And Ing cndow d wi rowth o charms, 
Let bloom my bonnie M iry, © 

4) guide her throu.h this dre uy + uc 

O svurrow, trouble, woe, and wall, 

And heave n-ward when she soars, ental 
Ftemal bliss on Mary, O 

For G she g handsome, swect, ani fun, 

Liooming, sprightly, mild, and rurc , 

Nic er shall inmd wi her compre, 
Aly blythe, my darling Mary, 0 


« 


& 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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Ghe Wisiole. 
[Tuns, “Old Mighland laddie | 


Tite wind blew hte owre mtur 1nd le, 
And @ark and stcrmy grew the w athcr, 
The rain rund snr nee shelter neu 
But my luse s plaid umang the he ther 
Omytounk Lighlind lid 
My winsome, weeltird Highland Iiid ¢ 
Who wid mind the wind an? ru 
Su wecl row din his tartan pluli ? 


Qlost to hus bro ist he hel lL me fast 
ue Cozl warm, weds thesither, 
Niue summer he tt wish if sae aw et 
As my luve 5 plud amir, the heath r! 
O my bonme, &c 


Wotwind and run he tral i his talc 
Vy hiehtsome he wt grew like a feather 
ltdap sac gu ch Leou lnuspeal, 
Lut do utsigh dian meg the hewh 
Omy tonne, &c 


The atorm blew pst, we kiss d in baste 
1 humes ard rus and twld my mither 
Shc gloom d vt fist Lut soon contest 
The bowl, 1 wd nght amang the heather 
Omy tcun, &c 


Now Hymens team gitls bank unt steam 
Whire Willantd lf sh flowe s wall wither 
Nu storms 1 fe ir, Ive got my de er 
To md hewted lid am ing the heather 
O my tonne Thshlin) dad, 
My winseme,w Ifud Auhandds 1 
Shoull st rings y pours my Walls ye net 
To row mein his tirtan pli 


’ 


—| P on 
ole crimnlngy 9’ 
[Li wa, ‘Rock and wee pickle tow | 


Now Sindy, the winter s cwull binsts are pwr, 
An lL eimmer, we ve seen the heg nning ot 
Iv } ng been weiried o frost and o snaw, 


y And suir hve I tucd o the spinning ot, 
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For when we were marie 1 our cleeding was thm, A The bottle has :ts charms, lass, 
Ani poortith, yc kon, made me cident to spin, Wiluch toi ani cme disarm lass { 
"1 was fain love o you that first gart mo begin But } isting pl asure ne er is found, \ 
And blessings ha e followed the spinning, o t. Lull love the bosom warm, lass 
Whcn mornings were cauld, and the keen frost || In conqu ring kingdoms let tyr ints unit, 
and sniw An pxtiots fight to be free, lass 
Were blawin , I mind the begining o t But conq.ting cinna gie them the delight, 
Anl ye giel to wath, be it frost or lt t thaw, I hac being conquer d Ly thet, lasg 
My task was nue iess at the spinning ot Fox frccdcms but: name lass 
Bit now we ve a pantry baith mucl hk and fu An | slavery s just the sanw [iss 
© aka thing gude for t) gang in the mou Ill wear thy chain wi uo my he nt, 
4 banclo ale wi some maut tor to brew Git ye will be my ain, Jas» 


fo mak us forget the beginning ¢ t 
The Jove mclting hiss that I ste U frac thy hps 


Anl when winter com s Eacl, wi the sncll hail | Willle pme aye c nstint ind true ] ws 
ind yam An slkc ming day be min ft] st than the yt 

Nv mur] sit down t) the spmning ot An filha en lerrmcent renew, lass i. 
Novy ugangs, tot man the eauld helds again Then time may flu kw ond, Jigs 

Ab little th nk on the benmning ot Its loss we ne cr shall find lass \ 
0 she pwe hve scorns anlo hve twenty five, | The r ve thit teles upon thy cheek 
Tul sswehve «cn wad made us fu Elythe Wul flourwh in thy mind, 1] 95 
Bit thr ft wmlin tustry mils pocr feuk tc thrive 

A clear pivot uv that i» the spinning « t | 
\ithough at our mariage our stock was but sm. ; 


| 
And he uthss and hard the beginning ot, a 
When yc was engaged the owsen tu ct | WWaintie Mable. 
And first my young sk Il tricd the spinning ¢ t 
ut 1 ow we (in dress in our platdics sv sma, | 
71 neitand fu clan gu tolirkortc hi, 
Aull aye as tlythe is the testo them a, | 


sie luck hag been o the beg nung ¢ t 


(for the original Daintie Divx, sec page 98 } 


Tt Jasses fain wad hae frae me 

A sunt, to ktep them a in glee, 

While nec rane Thac togie, 

; But only Daintic Davie 

4, T learn lit carly in my youth, 

whe bud on I e I UL. W hon barley bannocl 5 caused a drouth 
Whu er mes met to w et thar me uth, 





[Lunr, “The Campbells are comin Our sing Wis Dainti Divie 
O, Daintie Davie 15 the thing 
1 ax bud on the bricr it 18 Fonnic enough, J never hent 2 cintic spring 
An 810 18 the fic wer on the hi, 1 ws Thit ocr deserve U the Highland flint, 
Il w sweetsh nes the reds tting, sunin thestre m, Sue wel as D untie Davio 
But thou art the sweetcst of 1, 115 
‘Lhe laveroch on the le 1, 1158, When friends an’ folk at brid ds mcct ¢ 
The Iintie on the tree, lass Ther drouthie mous and ciaigs to w ct 
The mav 8 aft renews hcr sing, th story canne be complete 
But nane o them sings hke ther, lass Without they ve Daintic Davi 
Sac fisscs tune your spinnets wie! t 
Th mea tngo friends may be hipyy, Tf own, An hitit up wi @ your shill, 
An blinks o cont nt gic usa, 1145 Ther 8 nac strithspey nor Highland icel, 
Ikut rapture ne er comes frae the € « to the he art, Comes np to Daintie Davie. 
save only when love g1 es the law, lass ¥ O, Daintie Davie, &e = 
oe © =~ aA “A > eA 
ae) r ¢ lesces he i ae a; uw ‘ « ‘a a 
NA « > o a f 
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‘k Though bar lies a , in former times, ® Though pure the flowers that blaw unseen ts, 
a {iaie stun d my sing, we worth ther rhyines ! Am ing her native w o lands green, yp\ 
} They had tut little mensc, wi crimes, Let purer tars the heart I ween, \ 
lo blist my D untie 1 avic } Of artless Flr, hland Muy 0 
The rankcst weeds th gudcen spon, Lassie wt, dc 
/ { When labeur tak s the play iwhile, ‘ 
\ Y The Jamny gacs out for winto oil, | Let others range frae wh tot Ie 
. Anlau it tired we Davie Where never cn hug simmers smile — 
’ O Damte Davi, &c Marr dcar the groveso Lill chyle, a 
= hit shelt r Hoyhlanl Mary 0 
" Lhr snecratar but whut s complete, | Lassie wi Ac 
W hile ilk note ip as 4c sweet 
That auld ind youn, uct t their tect, Tdcheerfu toliiu dino diy 
{ When they hear Damite Davie {| 0 rv nlone glen and ferny bri, 
i T ntil the latest hour cf tine Cou d IL but get, Ly plowmane gr v 4 
When musi a her) ower shall t 2 Ac Lythscme bliaho Mary, © 
val Yuh tilt an dale, an grow, jiall ring J asuie wi, Ae - 
ts Wi Lonme Damtyw Divic 
ie © Danti Davi Ac. O may nae cloud the sun o ereast 
Jc chill this flowe ret s snawie bre ist 
" or Nac reptile streath antiamely blast 
ngste fr the even Tort, Sh «} my, bloom of May, 0! : 
Tisss wry, Xe er 
é [A Ttvrrcurr schoolmaster, Dun on Aryl 
“é n ow 
(( bling —Tune, “ Lassie vi the hint white lochs = J in Ty g=er ran AT arm P a 
c ! peed - thar lassie [Wrisirs ty Anats Errremr, iumong the 
Cla ily * ne teal thy dl cks : ruins of Dunoon Caath which commiant ov iis z 
Bonnit Lhhimd Miry 0 | tant vi woof Montstu irt im the Ink of Bute Ths 4 
7 = sons appeired fust in a Greenoch Nowspap 2 - 
AV heie Leh ur jens the Erm ¢ ie Januury 1806 tutigs here given with the authcr 4 
¢ An1 Oowal’s hills yf 11 darn 1 wide litest corrections. It was written tothe urct | 
id *© Miss Forbes firewell to Binfl antl thw ass 
7 Aluig the winding tunlso Cl d t es fit 1 Tint 1 . 
Jmet wi Hichl inl Mars U ten AC O Trusic Of 4 CWH EY ih ATE te ad) 
pullisher, Who calls the tune © Lhe dlow i: 2 
‘ Lusic wi, dc i ot 
wi unoin  } 3 
h lier foot si¢ neatly marl d the sand, Nini times bleak winttr s cranreuch anc 1 » 
6 7 An gently wave ther bly hind | D spoiled o tloom the daisud la (oN 
/ As sl w she trace b the sei te it strand, Aud uinc times has the primrose p uk : 
f r The lovely Hi hlind Mary, 0 Spread round the dclts of Coir im t shee, . 
. Tass wi &c Since, Where Vontstuart 3 dushy gre ve Vd 
r Waves ver von t>unimg dist mt sta, \ 
How mildly glanced her hucit ce! J blushing own d iy youthtul lov , « “9 
no Tike sunt cams on the dewv let — And Blue-cyed Anne repro. ed nam ae 
~ { lt stowhns, wiled the heart frie me, 
The witching smule cf Mary, 0 Wiha thon wad think our jc vs could fude ? “ 
t Laser wi, Ac Tc ve's dearest ple sures t We knew, 6 
And neta cloud was secon tu shade ¢ 
& A Her ey« brows of a jetty hue, The blisstul scenes young fincy drew, 
» 1 Her lips “like rose buds mont wi dew But scowling temptsts svon oc rcest e 
r” = A sweekr face ne cr bless d my view Out azure skis and summer sea— ‘ if 
{4a Than youthfu Highland Marys O 1’ borne misfortune’'s rudest blast, = 
pe) Lassie wi, &e w \ct Blue-eycd Anne still smiles on me. a 
yo) f 
é ad ~ ~~ 
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‘ «\ Now safe retired, no more I }} stray A Come, look nbout an wale a wif, tes, 
f y Ambition s faithless path alang, | Inke honest fouk an u that "4 ‘ 
Lut calmly spend the careless day An lead acheerfu virtuous li‘ . 
ig Dunoon 6 green winding vilcs amang Tae pk nty, peace an a that, 
And aft I ll climb this hc ary pile, A thrifty wife an a thit, : 
When spring revives cach fewer and tre , An bonme hairngan a that ¥ 
te iv view yon sweet sequester d sic, Syne in your ha shall pleasur one 
Whare Blue eyed Anne first smilcd on me pinilc ka day an a thit 
», aw 
es oa “ 
Ic CUlrt ads pou, pute. Jilaty. 
Ne 
y 
{t .)  trunn, “Fora that an’a that —Wnitten by 
‘ Argey 101 As, @ weaver in Pathhead 3 iteshir, oe oy . —Tun, © Cool mpht, analy 
' who pul hehe d a volume of poems m 1806 j . 
4 m 
Wuar ails you now, my d-untic P te, How dew to think on former days, 
¥c Winna wed an 1 that? | And f rmcr scenes I ve wan ler d oer 
i ) fay are ye fley 1 or are ye f late They well dcscive 1p ats pr vac t 
\ tw 1o tell your love an a that? Jn lofty rhyne they ought t 6 ir ‘ 
) fokns an clap, au a that? | Tew cft Lye wonderd Fy the Cly te f 
© fy for shame an a thot When night cbscure U the lands ype ne 1 
to fo spent your life without a wil | T learotsnurm ning wotos phi b> 
ar Tis n> the gate ava that | Anitbin) upon my Mary dtu e 
t 
ty > Jie lang sou will grow auld and fil Ani when the moon shot forth her li} t a 
f 3 Your hafk ts white an a thit | Sweet hhmm rm threugh the dist tt tr, Be 
\y An wharc s the Mes, the Kate, or Nell, How swect to pass the pe wetul n pht 
’ Will ha c you syne wi a that? | Anulbreoithe 6 rene the pisar g bre Ohy 
Runhlel biow wm a that Th ugh giand thesc scenesefp acc ant rh 
} Wirzend fac an a that | ‘118 not fcr thcm: 1d drop the tear ( . 
Wi ‘card sac grey, there 5 nane will hic Rememobr wee will my heart annov, =F 
BS A A hiss frac you, an a that Whcon thinking on my Marv doar 4 
i. 
ih } O stant} niup wi where an how, Tu from my frends f1 from ny home (3 
A) Wi ifsan Lutsan a that Twankron i distant shore t 
Pp Wi feckless scruples not a few Far fiom those seenes I uscd to rowm, a 
t Pu up your heart an a that Antiacencs perhaps Fil tre ad no mor ty \} 
ta! Crousely crak an a that My fincy still beholds the Gly ic, wy) 
(ome try your luck an a that cr scen s of prindenur now ay pe ir 3 
Cay The hiney moon will ne cr gang done, Whit power cain ¢ ¢: my thoughts divi ae 
| as li guidst weel an a that J rom Clyde s fair banks ana Mary de u io 
wed 
\ There s monte lass buth douce an fin, No yowcr on earth can change my he irt a 
ey? lu sonsy fler,an a that, Qn tow these acones fh mcutmy: nl t PY 
Wad suit vu to 2 very hair An when thy world an 1 I shill part, ») 
Sac ch ver they re an a that Jcerth m LIl caat a look bt hind ( Y 
ay ? Handsome, young, an a that, Bwiit fly the t me until we meet 6) 
a) Sve complaiwant an a that Sw ft fly away ca h day and year, Pot 
Pes Sac sweet an braw, and gudean 1, | Until ny carly fren is 1 mect o 
4 What wails the chicld ata that ? yy Aul kiss wun my Muiryd ar 
} ( 


“| 
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veo dh But Helen, tur Helen, the early dawn courtin , ? , 
J sty Teton? Appear'd,an now pale grew the rose ¢deey dye 5 
G ) ly PRB A Bamentat (On, When rivald Aurora beheld the nymph spartu, 
bhe mantlad her suc im atoldo the sty 
Yo, (lear, dcssn the Fowcra Dumbline * This ™ 
1 and the two following songs were first published |) T nrapt ared Tsiw her sae Ploomin ar benne . 
{sm The Pouket Lneyeloprdia of Song,” Glasgow, ‘Lhat love bide the full tide ¢ tuiveur to thw, és “ } 
vee I516} But blame na my ardour, for tel me could onc 
Resist the fund mmpulst —ah! tdbime 2 ch uo — - 


t { 33s the side © yon mver, ns Hess sat sighm , 

* on Linyvntin ber Jama trac her fu awa, 

\ 1% 1” qh di t sound o the bd on the mght Daez-wan 
dyin, 


& An cucless wenn’ her the dow drops did fi 
ee Ot welcome sic cricd, thou swcet hour of devo 
} tion ! 
Onisc, Lonnie moon, a young ‘assie dors er , | 
Shine cloaly, an) witness my full be art s cmotior 
v3 1il think on my J uni, though he be aw 
¢ 
©" pin he was here, or gin T had gien wi hin — 
{ But whisht my fon the wt he wall quickly return 
My arms sh illentculd him, secon, svon ab ull 1 +¢ 
t ‘ hin, 
yeon An nec on thr bank ag up lindy 11 mourn 
f ary An thou, bonme moon, whist beheld ny sad 
a Wiuhn, 


¢ Ot it to Jima, O tell it hom a’, 
Wink givin onthe owre the decpashessutn, 
{ ‘ si 0) fur be the bicczis aroun hum that blaw 


XY cw sweets t to see thee shine clearly and bonnie, 


ae (m the gay ficls o harst, or the silvery snuw— 
vr How swect are these seuncs! but far swecter thin 
on 
a 2 The Jul tome dcarcst, though he be awe’ 
- 


\ Forwhit tome o Nature, though varied in feature 
po J Wathout him—nat Jey Can it gre me ava — 
4 r Q' come then, my liddia, O ecomc, binna hitcr, 
«For drewase & the time whan frac me ye re awe 
i, 


, ee 
P he 
(m date Welen, 

ic [Ti nr, “Humours of Glen J 


rad 
f 
ec * 
CF, 
® 
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Tite tricht rose o’ siminer the brier was adornin’, 
An sweet fdl the porfume cnarelin the thewer, 
Ar mnchonits leaves hung the tiarso the mom , 


5 Au’ caiteighd the gale thro the brier-shaded | 
} ; bower. 
fox 
aoe va 2 Whe age aes wy Mw 


eo 


v 


Jhough cilm wis the hour, and dchaous tie 
pleasurc, 
When viwin the Lewtieso Nifure sve ft 
Beside lovdy Healeu, twas yoy without me aur 
The tarrest, the dearest, the swectest wis hare 


cy 


‘y\ 


“9 


ws 
b 


\ boon m.y FP ventur to beg fru thec, He ven 


Amid tomy coat, unomy teil an ny fia, we BS 
fc th bheut wumun aimypulsc uv fiten sng ine 
Aven, t 5 aA 
Tohve uch > saul, or te worthy her tear ’ 
An nover thoudre ad powcr, Adversity bend hea, 4 
Pracsiine sun sorrow ob! aye be she tree +f 


a 


x 


That atha true Uhr s ravy for over iuttcud har — 


Is the payero the poet, dew fhelen, ter th oeooay 


~ 


Ghe I YO Wat cor 


{Neairgrts1 1s four milks south westo Glas cw j 


eat alta 
.é 
Grr ah 
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Arn faiin cinte Lode, 


Cam ve trie the Netherlec ? ho 
Auld furtan cantie bods, a 
Thc you there my lassi see ? =A 
SJ of. j 
Kind, an’ bly the, an’ swect som , 
J mer never can ye we, | 
In fic an form my lisse s bonne, gi 


Dnnpled lave sitsin hor ec. 
Auld tarran , &c 


~~ 


a 


Thur like the mernis 6 rouden te wm, 
On the tipmist meuntin hie, 
An oh! whan diess aim tartan sheen, 
Beauty s powe? Js rh to dree. 
Auld tarran , & 
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Thrips wrimak the cherry blush 
D cp v1ed—thou_h rod it be, 
An weelbhe I the dew to brush 
rac her ps sae swcet an’ wee. 
Auld tarran’, &c. 
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: ; o Tit siwna ye the lassie then, & (\ i a 9 ch my 
i 
{ 4y Through the wood or owre the lev? u T 1 T : ‘ pom es Te 
Though sere the wale o ciunticst men, ei 4 
To seek hor quickly maun J fle [T row Hoce s “ Browne of Bodatech ”] 
‘ dare yo wel then, funni bodice! | 
a Whan yeca tthe Netherlee, Lit } ye are rowting in the lone, + 
i} bpir tor mc, wild farran boli, Lhe cwes Peat on the Trac, , 
wv Then the lass dear ye Tl sce | O wattcim ail my aull gudeman, 
& Jie bides sac lang aw iy Fa 
& 
f 
~~ é , , 
(f» — Pte, bemnate Ings te. 
‘ 


[Tuts popular song 1} is hitherto appeared in 


But he durstna bght ava, 
all the collections w an anonymous produc tion 


tut we have the wthor ty of a hy hly cstecamed 
correspondcnt for saying thirt 1 was written by 
the Riv JAmns HoNe, MAN Yinistcr of Kinncft 
in Kineurdincshirne, whe dil at im idvanced ape 
in or akout the ycar 1779) Mr Honcyman wrote 
other por tical; 1eces Fut nene of then came before 
the public except this seug unt the cncumstanc 
thit Lrought it tol ght was ths Atcutthe time 
it was written, m itimeent teher of music 


Tithcutcam the wee prey moudiwart 
Tree neath the he llow stance, 

An ithewhit ugrive forthe wld gicy head, 
Jor the he vd Jay 2 ts lane! 


Nut I will sce] out the retin s nest, 
An the nest) {the oueel sly, 
Jor the sllor bur thitasy bt ddit theac \ 


\ Maun wwe itoon the ps} y 
v”* appeared in the district and hay pening to pctv 


copy of it he singit m his classes at his concerts 
and on cther oceisions, tio it acquired theca 
popularity, and the demand for copics cre se L 80 
much that the ud of the pr ntcr was called in to 
f 3., supply them, and thus by aid tyc, it came te 
wi be sproid over the ccuntry im bulad books ind 
‘+ broad shcets Its surprising that “Hu bonnic 
rs lassie shoul lh ave escaped so successful a collict or 
iw Vivid Herd, who was himself a nafive of hin 
r eardincshirt } 


————ae 


Ghe leezy'e ¢? tLe mtn, 


[Tris littl lyri as the carlicst pectic ul pro 
duction of Angus JiLicurr, and first ypearcd 
in sever) Newspapers alout the ycir 1802 or 3 
twiswrtten ton Cael ar butitmey also te 
surg t) the good old tune cf *S Wilhe ww uwan 
tonwia Clendiru 1, one cf the richest anc pret 
tust valleys an Scotlind forms the parish of Wil 
nidin, m Cowal andis gencrally called ty way 
(fyrccmuncnea, ThoGln Th iver hucl win Js 
slowly ind beautifully throu.h ats whole length | 4 


Z 


Pd 
= Wir, bonni lassie, tlink ov x the burn 
) And if your sheep winder FT gre then aturn, 


ee oe 


Sac hapyy as we tl be on yonder grecn sb ude, 
Hi yell be my diwtie, and sit in any 4 Lud 


Biararn wh mung birl en bushcs, 
By aburni sdynpiult bon, 
1 told my love with arthes Llushes, 
Tothe lis o the Glen 
Q the tinken t unk sie grassy | 
Woy the Furnes dimpit dint 
Dear te mes the Fon lissn 
Toving in yon rishic g en rn 


f 
A yowe and twa limmns area my hall stock, 
But Ti sell a lammue out o my wee fl ch, 

& 10 buy theo a head pce, ste bonnu and brud, 
Ifye ll be my dawtic, and sit in my plud 

a 


} J brea wee whittle made me a trout cricl, 
* And, oh, that wec whittle J hit 1t weel 

But 1 U 4c t to my lassic, and mair i J had, 
¢ Ifshe le my dawti, and sit in my plaid 


An ave the heli sing ty the wea, or 
An hin acte hid a wacsome ft : 
An the corbw crcuy fain the elul 


e p Tan jy Rucl! thy strewm mie glass, fo» 
« J hae little siller, but ac hauf year s fee, hull be aye my fav rite theme , iy ~ 
x" “¥ But ye will tak 1t, LU gieta to thee Tor, on thy bink my Highland lassic ar 
( £ And then we Il be marricd, and le in ac bed, First conf s, d a mutual flame ‘as | 
a It ye ll be my dawtit, and sit in my plaid \ O the virken, Ac. \ ° ‘ 
( i 
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There, as she marh d the spoi tive fishes 
U pward spring wi quiy ring fin, 
J slyly stole some melting kisses, 
Frac the lassie o the glen 
© the buken, Ac 


Whit bhss to sit, and nance to fish us, 
Jn some sweit wee Lowery den, 
Or fondly striy amang the rishcs, 
Wi the lissico the glen 
O the lurken, &c 


Ar i though I wandcr now unhiat yy 
T wr fru scence we haunted then, 
1'll ne cr fe rect the —t ink see gr vey 
Nor the lis o the glen 
O the birken, & 


The drarcivell, 


{J Birrr —lLun, “Jochu sfir iwi f 


Owricoms winter! wi thy storms 
Thy frosts, an lnuilso sna, 
Disn ith nature o her charms, 
[orImaunka thema 
1 vc mourn d the go wan wither d ard 
T pon its wallow Licr, 
Tv s cu the rose lud drooping f ule 
Ticne ith the duwy tear 
Lhen fire ye wed, my frenssu dca, 
Jor I maun kac youa 
O will ye sometimes shed 1 ti uv 
For me, when fir aw ? 
lor me, when fir trie hiume and you 
Where ceascloss tempests bhaw, 
Wall ye 1 peat my last adnu, 
An mourn that 1m awe 2 


I ve scen the wood, where rude winds 1c, 
du gay grecn miunth driest, 
But now it9 Icatless branches wave 
Wild whistling in the blust 
Sv perish da my youthiu joy, 
An Icft me thus tu mourn 
‘Lho vernal sun will gild the shy, 
But Joy will ne er return 
Then fure ye weel, Ac 
“ay tS on ai ae ot 
LS 3 e 


é 


& 


“ In vain will spring her gowans spread 
Owre the grecn swairdcd lea 

The rose beneath the hiuwthorn shade 
Will bloom 1 vain f r me 

In yun will spring tedeck the bc wer 
Whi buds and blossoms hruw 

Thc gloomy storm ulre iy lowers 
Lhat drives me far iwi 

Then fare ye weel Ac 


O winter! sparc the percefu econ 
Where carly) ys Lhnew 

Still be ats fields unfiding grien 
Its shy unclouded Flue 

Ac lady ind lasses when sae Fly th 
The socrilca wk ye ca— 

O spire the tribute of 2 eiy,h 
Jcrme when fai awe ! 

Then fare ye weel, Ar 


cor lary. 


"Anous Firrenrr —Tune, “A’ bodys he to 
gut marricd but me. ] 


T mer my dear lassie short syne mm yon dile, 

But dee p was her sigh, and her check st was pale, 
Anls a the sitt snule thit wow heaven to oc 
Tour Mary 1 feuir, 1s unhappy—lhe mie 


A feverish ho at has deprived o° their bloom 

JI 1 lips, unce sac rosy, exhaling perfume 

Au chiunpedis the glance o her blythe hascle o — 
locr Mary, I fcar, 1s unhay py— luke mc 


Twas thus a fur flowerct adcrn d my jone wall 
But chili biew the ¢€ ast on its tender green stall 
Non ore its sweet blossoms allure the wald bet -- 
Locr Mary, I fcar, 1s unhappy—Lhe me 


IfI wert but destined to ca’ her my ain, 

I i shicld her sae fondly trac sna, win, in run 
Ani nightly, this tosom her pillow wad be 
Poor Mary, L fcar, 1s unhappy— like me 


D tractun and malice—society 3 pest! 
Thuow ti your venom that pains her pure bre ist, 
But, 0 for that haven, yont life’s stormy ses 

¥ Where Mary, I trust, shadl be happy wi me' 
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Carle Gime. 


[Wairriam Ferousson.—lHere first printed j 


Q' carrE Time, auld carle Time 
My blesain 1d gie thee, 
Gin ye would turn your f ce, and br ng 
Bach by gane days to me — 
Bring back the lang ling sunny days 
When youth an hope wert minc, 
Wi' a’ the fiuscnds I locd an icst, 
In diyso lang syne. 


QO!’ kindly ¢ arlc, dinna gloom, 
But Jcave your onward track, 

J or through the mist o forty ye irs 
J fondly wad gang back — 

JTW leave behind my dade o cure, 
And, hight o heart and lnnb, 

1} follow you through carly secncs, 
By distance now mide dim 


O' ead me to the dear loved sy; ot 
Where childhood s hours wert spent 
Wher misery was but inun, 
And toil was ecircely kent 
Wher plensurcs hung in Cust rs round 
Like blossoms on the t1¢¢ 
And a’ the world J baw, appear d 
A paradise to me 


And, gentle carle, let me sit 
An hour by that auld chair, 

That borc my mcther Jang, and #1 ¢ 
My hindly mothcr there — 

© Time! 1d gie youn I'm worth, 
Or ever hke tote, 

I or ae look o° that T1¢ssed tue, 
Suir worn wl grief for mc! 


And, caric, there s 2 Lirken bowa, 
O early love the secnt— 

Clecd, eleed agam its wither d bou, hs, 
Wr leavcs ov’ glossy green ~ 

And, 0' bring back to mcct me there 
Frae out the darksome tomt, 

My carly lost, my bonni bride, 
In a her maiden bloom 


© ' eruel carle, I plead in vain— 
¥c leavc me to my fate , 


(3 W) moody brow, and cidcnt step, 
sf Ye keep your onward gut 
to 
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Lut carle Time, auld earle Time 
My Liessin 1d gie thee, 

Gm yc would turn your facc, ind frat 
Back by ganc days to me 


Whe autumn lens ov 


{Arrx Mac1accan —Here first prm « 7 


Tir autumn Ieaves fu fast, de 1 Way 
O wearyfully tut 

Poor Llyhte 1 things they canna the! 
The buffets ¢ ak Hast 

The birds wil} soem Le mute dear My 
The swert Howes dead in ou 

And soon ilk struippct tice will star 1 
As buc s yon auld nile of 1c 


The tlict bat fhtts—the howict ! 
Five heslins ciustl wa, 
Lhe wicked sprite the winds 
Rises thiouch ill houy hi 
hude ruin on the 1 afters Fire 
Has fxd his gorin tecth, 
And the yuk awweo the lalourn vst 
Is working hurd bene wth 


The roarm lin the waves, the v1 
Sing sadly 1 the ce ir, 

That winks, Wi Ins hoasts an frost 
And ¢iulds and Craumys 18 ne ir 

And when the wreekin tempest swe 74 
Athwoart the leafl s5 len 

And shakcs wk higgin to th foun: 
QO whi will shelter thee 2 


Nac bmther brave, ni gsstcr aw ct 
Grects thee with kindred smiik 

Thy honour d father 5 auld grey his 
Lic nc ith our all cy isk 

\ our mither on her c wld death 1 | 
Aft fondly turn d to tha, 

Sync grasp d my hind and, weer 
Her wee pct Jamil te mic 


ket 


Why weeps my carly love 2 why be rves 
With sighs thy gentle bre ist ? 

Beshrew these silly words o mince, 
That wreck thy Losom s rest! 
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“ Jorwhy tou! istmlhuenun he Wo 1 ple ised they sce our happy dvs, hy 
* Til yulin hopeless sw un, Norenvy sacl fin ts aught to tl une ‘ 
} When ake tiush ulsyh, anil tear, An laye, when weary cares art rf : : 
D chins yo vay un | Thy bosom stall shall be my hase } 
e cs 
/ ——— IN hoy me ther an itak my rest 
a And it that au ht disturt my deo 


Y, Tre eort £9 ninesy, | 
t 


Tits same sous Burns “was the work of 





avaiywoithy facetious oll fllow, Joun Lee 
pve ditoct Dilffam neu Muirlirk whch 
( Tol property hh waged], to scl, m conse 
t— gd ne deome conncetiom, wsccumty ler some 
t } rom concm dinthau vilimou tulblh, 7A 
: 1 Bev HE hiseft nt biaiu that he com 
P> ith son on ly when biswil bul been 
ny tutt noo thaurmsfortincs  Itwllte r col | 
’ tet Lo thet Bons bane th sone sung at 2 
country rockin, Wes £0 much tukon with ¢ 
that he atl sad a rhyming cy stle to Taprul 
| , 2 which opcne fup v correspondence betwen then | 
( Th potsasy, 
Ther wa wisi amine the rest, | 
(: ’ AE mthami tpl ow time best | 
Thitsmu ding] shindhalalis st 
If sm sw twl | 
stthiull lthe h wt ste stho the br ast 
A toth Ik | 
Lipril was greatly th 56 norof Firns havin, 
Paid mind" y th ln sun Lh, whe | 
dout WMunhirl where he litt rly) pt the vil | 
\ ve pst ote m 107 In I7S8 he pubhshe 1 
» Ht Rilman cd vv lune of poems, but none cf 
: them sur uss tol they cquaded th son: which 
t bow ftath th ¢ nerous yrus of DBurus— 
(> Tin, The sects bh clus, or “Johnnie 8 Grey | 
\ daohs d 
( 
“a8 Warn Tupon thy hogom et 
Antionilvelisp the vay un 
f r TI glorv in th sacri | ties 
ty that mile us me whiance wer twit 
fe Ammutaa flim mspimsu tut, 
~ Th tcuder lod, the meltin diss 
; Vveny us shill nec 1 stroy our love, 
c but only gic us change o bliss | 
ro) Thre 19 wish? its for thee! 
wd Then thy wish re mc t 7 le ae 
| hi Uur moments 7 iss su smooth away | 
ae Abit numbers on ug lush and gaze ¥ 
\ 
b a TO ty ara _ 
Goo eel eee Or et we 


Tit tad het lauch hercucs away 
Anlteg her not te dopa tear 
lac Layjyoy? itsa herain' 
Umited still her he wrt an 1 mint 
They re hhke the woodbine round th tree 
That stwined till dcath shall then chiyo n 


Wee's any Mla, 


(Tov wis utroduec tas a Scotch song in BU cl 
orstifhscp re of* Love ina Village, fust ate L 
ut Covent C uden The itac m 1762 | 


Down the burn inl through the me id 
His £01 len loeks wav d ocr his brow 
Johnnw J iting tun d his reed, 
And Mary wip d her bonnie mou 
Dear she loo d the well hnown song 
Whik her Johnnie, tlythe and honni 
sung her pi use the whole day long 
Down the burn and through the miccl 
Tis golden lochs wiv ad ocr his brow 
Johnny biting, tun da his reed, 
Anji Mary wip d her bonnie mou 


Costly claiths she had tut few 
Of rings and jewels nac great store 
Hertac was fur, her love was true, 
And Johnme wiscly wish d nu miore 
Tove 5 the prarl the shepherds prize 
(yer the mountain, near the fountain, 
Love delights the shepherd » eyes 

Down the burn, &c 


(old and tiths give not health, 

And Johnme could nac these impart, 
Youthiu Mary s greatest wealth, 
Vas still her futhfu Johnme s heart 
Sweet the joys the lovers find, 
€1e.t the treasure, sweet the pleasure, 
Where the heart 1s always hind 

Down the burn, &c. 
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SCOTTISH SONGS, 


retan L Leary {Sarp. 


‘Tite waa writtcn by Ronrrr Caawsr un to the tune cf “1 never leave thee, and printed in the 
Tea Title Miscellany 1 


Ong diy The ard Mary say how shall I leave thee > 
Btay dcuest Adoms stay why wilt thou gricve me ? 
Alas ny foniheurt wl breck af thou shoul] eave me 
Ti hve an] du for thy sake yct never Je ave thee 


Say lovely Adonis say has Mary deceived thee ? 

Iniccrhery uny heart } ctr i new Icve, tht has grieved thie 2 
My ecnstant mind nc ershul stray th umray Lelicve me 

IM Jove ther, ud, mght an] day, um lnever leave thee 


Adonia my chirnung youth whate n relicve thee ? 

Cin Mary thy anguish suothe 2? Thus Erenst shall receive thee 
My pwsion cam necr dee ty, never dec ive thec 

Delight shall drive pain away, ple. ure revive thee 


But kave thee, leave thee, Jad, how shall I Ieave thee 2 
Oh! that thought makes mesad FN never leave thee 

Where would my Adonis fly? Why doce he grieve mic ? 
Alas' my poor heart will dic, if I should Ic eve thee 


———ae 


$lp Punnie ’s awa’. 


[1a15 was written by Burns in Decembcr, 1794, for Thomson s collection, to the tune of ‘ Ihere 4 
° fow gude fellows when Jamio’s awa,’ or a3 1t 1s now more commonly culled, “ There 1] never be peace 
till Jamie come hame ” Clarinda, a@has Agnes M Lehose, is the supposed subycet of the sung | 


Now 1n her green mantle plythe niture «arrays, 
And hstens the lambkins that ble 1t ower the Lruas, 
Whil tnrds warble welcome in alka green shaw, 
But to me it s delightless—my Nannie s awa 


The sniw-drap and primrose our woodlands adcin, 
And violets bathe in the waeto the morn, 

They pun my 81d borom, sac swe tly they blaw! 
They mind meo Nanne—and Nanun s awa 


Thou laverock, thit springs frae the dews of the lawn 
Thc shepherd to warn of the icy Prcaking diwn, 
And thou mellow mavis, that hauls the night fa , 
Give over for pity—my Nannit s awa 


Come, autumn, sae pensive, in yellow and grey, 
And soothe me wi’ tidings 0’ nature's dec iy 

Thc dark, dreary winter, and wild driving snaw, 
Alane can dchght mc—my Nannic’s awa’. 
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” 
A Su merry as we twahuc been, w Ps 

Sie merry as we twa hee bent jy 

b,) 
bay rete, 1a ns ty t r”’ c igs ae Hy henetat will Pronk em the ap ring, 4 


As] think on the divs that are pane 


[Tirre ie tne tith of n very old air, which 3s to 
be found in our ol test mine dd ccliections The 
arininuworlgt the Cine ate protiat bh lost. The 
cl chorus however, is mtune bin the following 


— . 
| 


Dap me tor thp pettiaon’, 





nautafully mutual aenge which wis first prontead “S 
Mn Herds cell ction, 177 Burns characterizes {dirk was in old nursiry soni, the words f vi 
the chorus is truly pathetic which rin some whit thus 
“Su merry tawe turhre boon “Tar hap ye wi my petticoat, 
Sac merty te we twaice been! My anlind dow, uy 
My he art itis ike tor to break, Ti hap ve wi’ my p tticoat, : 
Whew L think on the days we hac acon. My ain kind dow. & 
The version here given of the present song differs The wind bliws enuld my cluthing 6 thin,— ~\¢t 
somcewh ut, but chictly in verbal pomts, from that O dea , on me ruc 
wiven by Herd ] And hip me wi thy pc tticoat, ( me 
My ain lund dow ! 
A rass thet was liden wi cure The tune to which thin ws sung was onc of great : 
St he wily under a thorn beauty and simpliity, although its simplieity ( 
List nda while for to hear, has buoy somewhat injured by modurn changes 4% 
When thus she begin for to mourn — Ramsar wrote the following words tothe tum,  ° /y 
Whence cr my own lover was neu, but mistoch himsdlf greatly, we think, when he ‘ 9 
The birds seem d fir sweeter t sug, tnleavourcd to weave the words of a nurs 4 as 
The cold upping winta time wore | lulleby into an impassioncd lover b addicss } i 
A face that resem ld the spring | 4 
Sa merry ag we twohac ton, O Bert, thy looks hice hill d my hc it, d» 
Sut munyas we twa here been! | I pass the diy n pun, 4 \ 
My heart is lide for to bre ah, When miht returns, 1 fect the smart, $ 
When 1 think on the days we hae scen | And wish for thee in vain A ‘ 
Ton atirving cold, while thou art warm ‘ 
There was love in his sweet silent lool, \ Have pity und meline, v3 
Lhere was Jove in the touch of his hint, Anil grant me for a hap that charm- . 
Tikal muir th glinee o hise¢, ng petticoat of thine. nye 
Then a the green carth to comm ind “ 
A word, and a luok, and a touch— My ravish d fincy in imaze ( & 
Hird hearted, oh howe uld J be? Still wanders 0 cr thy charms, er 
Oh the cauldest lasgi the land | Delusive dreams ten thous und wus \ N 
Wad hic sigh d and hee mcltd the me! Proscnt thee to my arms 
Su muerry as we tia hat bern, | But walung, think what Lendur, eh “ 
Su merry as we twa hac kcen! While crucl thou decline + 
Iwender my heart disnu broak, Those pleasures, which alone can cu | 
When J think on tho days we hae s con Lhus panting breast uf mine “ \ 
6 
Hut now he 1s fur, far nwa’, ! T timt, I fail, and wildly rove, “e 
Be tween us is the rolling sca bec use you still deny 7 
And the wind that watts ploasur to 1, The just reward that s duc to love, ad 
Brings nat word frae Willie to i: i And kt truc passion dice nie 
At night, when the rest o the {cll | Oh' turn, and kt compassion seize ‘ 
Are merrily acated to spin, Tht lovely breast of thine, 
1 sit mysel’ under an oak, | ‘Thy petticoat could give mt ease, . 
A-heavily sighing for him % li thou and 1t were mine, CN 
\e 
‘ 
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Sure bcaven has htt d for dehght 
That beauteous form of thinc 

Au 1 thou rt too gc od its law tc slight, 
Dy h nd ring the design 

May all the } owers of Jove aparece 
Atienith tc ma e tice min 

Or leos ney echams and at me free 
Trom cverv chirm of thine | 

| 


Ghe Country Ma, 7 l 


['Tius ditty, which tre athes so much homely 
Kins and rural contentment 1s mark 1 winclt 
bong the Tea Tath Misccilany If 1s at Icast 

{11 thin the legir nme cf list century 44 it 
apyoasain “Talls te Purge M liunehcly (21 vol 

r7J7C0 ) whore its crrene usly d rect ito he 
kiugt the tunc cl‘ Coli and I iw The gen | 
uric J) urct € The Country Lass is given an || 
Ichns ns Musnm The e mparitively mo lern 
tun ft sallymourally » ncwhat resem! iit | 





Arriot mite but a country J ss 
Yctalctty mind Llcar ¢ 

And think mys 1 1s rich as thosc 
That rch apparel] we ar, © 

Althouph my gown Te hame spun prev, 
My alin at was saft, 0, 

4s them thut satin wee ls do wow 
And pect their he 11s aloft 


Wohat though 1 kecp my fithcrs st cy 
The thing that maun be done 0 
W th garlands<« the finest Hew rs 
T shade me frac the sun, 0? 
Wi nthey arc fecding ple wantly 
Where gr iss and flowers do sprink O 
Jhon, cna flowcry bank at nocn 
Tact me down and sing, © 


ty Paisley piggy, ecrhed with su. , 
Contains my drink tut thin 0 
No wincs did cer my brains eng, ige | 
To tempt my mind to gin, O 

My country curds ind wooden spoct 
I think them unco fine, O 

And on a flowcry bank, at noon, 
7 set me duun and dine, 0 


Although my parents cannot rais 
Git it bags of shining gold, O, 

Like them whase daughtcrs, now 1 days 
Likc swine, arc bought and sold, 0 


for 
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Yet my fur body it shall kecp 
Anh ncst he art within O 

And t r twice fifty the usand crow! s 
I value not azrin, O 


I use nae gums upon my hur 
Nor chains at cut my neck, O, 
Nor shining rings uy on my hinds, 
My thngcrs atraiyht to deck O 
Lut ‘or that lad to mc shall ta 
And | bave p21 ict to wid, 0, 
L111 cy 2 triw thate worth them c 
Imcan my euhcn snood O 


Ifcanne f rstunc give to me 
The man Lcenty lve 0, 

Though he want gear J dinna care, 
My hands Lein improve O, 

1 x} ceting for o blessing, still 
Desten ling ficm atove O 

Th nwe llembrac ind ave tly kiss 
hepeating tiles ctieve O 
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© Qoer the muir amang the heather | 


Amanc the fracas aboon Punoon 

In vernal Mays delight{u weather 
Inmet iteen a bonny 1189 

Alane amang, the blooming heather 


A hamce spun gown and weatlin ylud 
W as dress enough, she had nx ither 
But bythe and cc mely was her face 


An] light her stcp am ing the he thor 


J spake her fur, and spcert her name 
J tdi mc true sho didna swith 
Dut mo icstly she hung her head, 


And blush d ay ~d » the blooming her tl 


A tonne 1iss and frec han d lad 


Maun hae a crack when they forgathcr 


hac down we sat bemde a turn 
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That wimplcd through the blooming heathu } 


We spake o kirks, we spake 0 fairs, 


The sprouting corn, the bonnie weathir, 


O every thing we talk d but love, 


Though love was a our thoughts thegither. 
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€ ald IT hecp still my louping heart, 
O1 ac w rd ight put to anitha, 
When tern yam 7 tried to dium 
Th Louniu fas umang the heather? 


“a 
245 
2 Ane th ugh ling I ettled smr, 
Of My tomeuc cculd neva shp the tether 
> 


Jitwoeulth Jans ¢ guces d my mind 
Jhraf might amang the Llooming he itl or 


+) athe lalmynr th plowing sky, 
Cn, The thynwy sod, the bla ming he uthes 
\ Ar ose meupelty my side— 
‘ *g Itrow two heaven a thegither! 


)  Troought grow Inte before we wist 
Ittod ush ars to part wa other, 


(+ Anil now shes nine, the Lonruc lass 


fa Thit stuw my heart amang the heather 


» Tanssig, “Ih old song, am three eq,ht line 
" gost new ww known, and has merit as to wit 
os UTthumout Lutitm2ather unfit for mscrticu 
N Vi fegms 

my Lhe tennte lass o Taiyingestone, 

Edy her mune yo ken, her nme ye len 

v s And sh has written in her contract 


— 


Tr sas the nume ofan old tune und cl} song 


ae § 
eg Tie Dar. o Dihtnnstone 
? 


To he her binc, to he her Janc, Ac 
The Tilowing ory to the tune cf Sf Lhe Tiss o 
Fovsnpstess wis written ty Rameas, and pub- 
Tstedan the fiset volume of the Tt. Table Mis 
¢ Inry J 


} Tirs 2 with her shghting Jamie 8 Jove, 


Ho dropt uterr bell drepta tear, 
The cods dese nded frum al ove, 

Well pleascd te hear, weil pleascd to he or 
They hearl the praises cf the youth 

Jiom hor own tonguc from hor own tonguc, 
Who now converted was to trath, 

And thus sht sung, nnd thus she sung 


@ 
+, ““ Bleak d Gave! when our ingenuous acr, 


} 


7 = _~ te? “6% Py 5 = t nm 6 
WERE ea YOR aide 87) top SBT RE, 


Mor frank and kind, morc frank and hind, 
Thd not thur lv d adorers vex, 

But spoke their mind, but spoke thir min 1 
Re pentiny now, she promis’d fair, 

Would he return, would he return, 
She ne'cr ag un would gvo him care, 

Or cause him mourn, or cause hm mourn 


& Why fou d I the deserving aw un, 


| 


| 


“4 


Ycetstl thought shame yet still thought shame, My 
When he my yiqlding heart aids un 
To own my flar ic, to own my flame 2 


Why took J pleasure tot mnocnt, é 
And secin tooe v—ind ston te cy? 

Which malcs me now, alas lemcut { 
My shphted joy, my si phtcl wy th 
‘Le fut, while beauty s in ots sprm. os 
Own vour desire, own you d an t 
Whik love s young power, with hiss ft. an 
Fans up the fire, fing uy the ft { 


Oh donot witha silly pnd , 
O1 low dcsign or low de on, 


Pun toteahaypy tit ' : 
Lut answor plun, bit answ or plum oy 
a 
Thus th fur mourne: wad her crin u 
Wath flowing cves with flewans eye ( 


€ hid Tame bew 1 her all the tim , 
With swect surprise with sweet surprir 


S «god hathd him fo the pow, {. 
11 $mind unchang a, his mind unchit | bs 
11 w to her arms, and ciy d, My] ve we 


Tam reveng d, I am reveng d 





\ 
Addwe, gto a ayy. e 


\ 
[Tvs awort htth song, hended, “ Ad licss te 4 
Tady, was writtn ly Durns, to the tune of 
“Th fasso Livingston The lady in questicn 
was Mrs Iu ldclof Woodla,h Purl | . 
« 
On wert thou in the euld blast, f J} 
Gn yonder lea, on yonder ha, .* 
My yludi to the any art, § ‘ 
1 tehelter thee, J d sheltcr thec 
Or did mistortune g titter storms Ay, 
Around thee bliw arcund thee fis tow 
The bold sheuld }¢ my losom, on 
Joshan ita, to share it » 
% 
Orwere lin th wild st w ute re 


Bre Lick and burc, sue bluukh and bir, ¢, 

Thc deart were a paradise, te 
If thou wort there, if thou wert these ev 

Or were IJ monarch o' the globe, a 
Wi thee to reign, wi thee to rogn by 


1 


The lnghteat Jewel m my crown, - 

7 Wad be my qucen, wad bo my «ueen PSs, 
U \ 

rly 


y 
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ae Ghe Crook and Wlatd. 


[Rev Hrans S Rippers.) 


Ly I wrnna lo’e tho laddi thot cas the cart ind pleugh, 
Thou,h he should own that ten ¢r love th its only fclt by few, 
- Tor he thit has this bogom a to fondest] ve betray d, 


4 
\ Is the hind an 1 faithtu liddie that wears the crooh and plaid. 


Pe 
we 
PORE 


At morn he climbs the mountuns wil], his fleeev flock to vicw, 

>} Wh n tho Jarhs sin, im the hewen a ci, ani th flowers woke ‘mang the dew, 
When the thin mist meltsat r th |} wm ¢wer gar ind glen ecnvey a, 
Who the Jaddic loves to w mdcr ot JI, th at wears the crook and } Luu 


At noon hc leans him d wn lugh on the he athy f 1 


ot 


re When his flocks fecd a gw bonnilic b low lnm in the dell 
Pi And there he sings o fatthful love, tall the walds aroun i are 111 


Qh, how hapyy 1s th Jaddic that we urs the crook and pl ud 


v7 


He pus the }looms o heather purt, md the hly-flour sac mec k 
‘ Jo he we us the ly hke my br wo and the huath PU ile my cht 
oD Vis w ris are Soft and ten ier as the dew fr te he wen shed 
« And nin‘ canchirmm Uke th 1 d that we us the crook and y] ud 
wt 


- Oy 


rw 


Bencath th tlow ry hiwth in ti ¢, wild growing in the glon, 


LIP, 


— 


« m) Tle mects me in the gloanun grey when nine on carth em ken, 
And Ic J and tender 38 ns h ut bencath the sprcading sh ide, 
4 1 rweel he hens the wry, 1 trow, to r10W me in his pl ud 
4 


cs 
<x 


rN The youtho mony mch sm y tc his fair one mde, 
Fe And wo across a table his many titled bride 
But we will woo bentuth the tree where ch ch to check 19 laid— 


Oh, nae wooer g lile tlc laddic thit rows mc in his yp] ud ! 
Tocwr the taleso futhfu 1 se, on, Wha wid no comply? 


Wa 


fin jure love i1esmuro hipyimcss than sught ancath the shy 
Where love 1s in the boscm thus, the heart cn ne er be sid, 
Sv tirough lie, 1H) ¢ the laddie that we ws the crook anid plaud 


Ie 
7? 


c 
~ 


Wrince Charlez Bomary. 3) 


[Davi VrppEr —Arringcd to a beautiful Gache an Ey Finlay Dun 1 


J arrwrtr to thee, Scotland, thy verdure is thghted, 
Vhy daisies are ster ped in the tlood of the brave 

And I, who thy wrongs with thc sword world have nghtcd 
Am tossed Iskc a fugitive serf on the wase 


SE AYO i SOLE ARTE IN 
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Impelled to the pursuit, ty gold and by vengeanc: , 
My foemcn are swift a3 the storm driven rack, 

Irom tho flerce brutal tribes they vc sx lected thur engines, 
The beagles and blood hounds ve sccenting my tract. 


Tarewell t> thee, Scotl und, thy hills we receding, 
So beagles and blood-hc unds cau track as thry may, 
But my heart to rts ecntic 18 Wounded and ble ding, 
For thousands who fell on Culloden s dark day 
The hol fox s how), and the lone widow g w ulings 
Commme)l at madmght, ‘midst t mp cst and ran, 
Antthe red meuntun stroan lets by 62 oulde.ing shealings, 
Brawl] hoatsely and ficrecly tc duge of the shun. 


The chic ttains and herocs who f owed my banner 
Ac pining in dungeons, and Ele whiny on w ills 
Or, stripp d of then all, saving, ce nscicnce and hc now, 
The griss growin rant cu thar hearths and ther hall 
Tarewell to thee, “cotlan i, thy 1 {t cst me untae 
Is fading and Tlending w theo mo mds y 
1 grcan—torinyt usare diuedup it th ¢ untan— 
A wandere 1 ve lived, und an cava J TE de 


—w 


he FArcetaman’s sbaretwell, 


[oun Burns ] 


Lei m¢ gaze on those mountains with heath overgrown, 
Mid whose wud flowcrs 1 53 crted crc s rrow I knew 

Ict me leave them one teu, cit ny buk shall be thrown 
O er the wave that m ty hide them fu: ever from view ! 


Though I go to a land as cnchinting and fair— 
That has comforts as many, ani troubles wi w— 
Where the heart, all it p uit» for, aster ely miiy shin, 
And find its attachmicnts 1s tender wid truc— 


Yet the place of our birth, like our ¢ whest love, 

‘Lc the throb of affiction must cver Le dcar — 
And hind, or scverc, as Our fortune pity prov , 

We look back on that spot—with a smik—or 1 tear 


Oh yes! there gs no loadstone that ¢quals our hone, 
Nor n agnet sv truc as the pulse of the heart — 
And tho mem ry of boyhou], where cr we may rouym, 
Sheds a ray o cr the mind that will never depart 


Farewell, Cilkdonia' thou first in contending 
Against the oppressors uf treedom ind truth— 

May I full like my f{ ithers—thy bicssings d« fending— 
And sleep neath the turf I have trod in my youth! 
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me Bom Hard’ the tate. 


Writes tya Young Tady.—Tune, ‘ 
thitan a thit | 


or a 


How hire 4 the fate of wom unkind, 

When I thinl ont fo 1 thit 
When they mect a young mai to tlh nmint 
Pad They ductus tell fora that 

Jor. thatanda thaf, 

f Andtwieabnallesa that 
Thou h they loc the jadin ¢ 151 wel 
Ih vdaens tl fora that 


The worlu s 6 ecnsoricus, 
Which ciuss thisand v that 
Gare us conceal our fondest theurht 
And siy we hate and a’ that 
Tara that, &e 


Tvew I will te none of thes 
Vhat ply the fecranda thit, 
When Pmcota young man tomy min. 
Lu tell bE Jeve for a that 
Jora thatani 1 that, 
And tw ceas meikles 2 thit 
Vin bonnx Jad that [Joe b st, 
Shall be mv aim for a’ that 


———e 





Aw, Juve warm rensit ons I’ve marhd your 1 


a’ 


“ 
al 


Taticnee, 
Jim, hid ‘man, the bralcns TI wittad vou 
bl ick oo — 
Youre no ak ping, piwhic Jean 
lovaly cen — 
“Ha me n oh ttl n1 doushyu me } 


cpen t 


Tinght 1s the whin 5 blcon 1h grocn hnowe adori 
Ing, a 
Swett 13 the primrose bespangled wi dew 
Yondur comes Pcggy to welcome May nisi nin, é 
Duk waves her haf tlocks owre her white bro 
© Igbt, hght she 5 dinemg keen on the smeot} 
gow any preen, 
Bucfit and kh ited halt up to the knee 
While dcame 18 shepmg stul, J rn und + 
| my fill,— 4 
| €Iwrs asluey, und yc*ve Wukey 1 mic 
} 
| Tom and winrl her round Jemicwste op 
sunl } 
hishriawlu tolu. nie in can se » 
Swart, swocts her hinny mou— Wil, Lint 


=F 


i* ‘’ 


sleeping now, 
Twas iskep, but ye ve wihen d me 
Lia line till hhe to drap, swith tray Jeon 
| Kass Lher mpe ross, and blest bor Hach ¢ 
\| And aye snec, Whimcer we nect sm, (2 4 & 
Round 14 sweet, 
|} Hume inohat! na doushu mx ’ 





fad 
x 9 9 
Jramies Utah oe | es 
' 
: | 
[Macsr1 —Tun “Crud fiosty meri, J ~on f 
| | GU ye., lite tag que. e 
4 Lai sun ruse sae rosy, the gr y Dalls adornmg 
Le Ttgnt sprang the laverock and mount.d se hie [Tuxg, “My only joand dian. © | 
¢ * When trac to the tiyst o Llythe Mays dew 
moimng, 
‘ My Jeanio cuo linking out owre the green 1c9 | Wuen hfe was gay,an hopewwy we, %. 
‘ Ton arkherimy vticncc Terap ’m ing the | ral ons N cares to mak’ me eerie, O, 
Aft, aft to the hcnt gate she turnd herdla hee, By irken shaw 1 sat an’ sung 
te ‘Then lying down dowylie, uth dt y the willew tre, An’ tuncd my pipe fu’ chcezc, © 
“Ha mo mohate] ns doushu me’? | | Nae birdie, singin’ frac the tret, “ 
'W ws hauf eno blythe, sae g1y a5 mc, j yoy 
faft through the grocn 1 rhs Ista tomy yevil ‘Till tost upon hit s troubled sc 1, 
é “trek don spring sc wy (t ancath the saugh i1c¢ I traversed lang an’ wearie, 0 1A 
Think na, dinar Lissa, thy Willie » been ciucl,— 
Pia, ‘Ha me mohatel na dousku me.’ | How changed were then thelght meuour ¢ . 
ue yf = When beat my heart sie rarcly, U, ay 
\ i| When far frae Clutho’s sylvan bowers, oar 
f¢ Iam aslecp, do not w h nm y Misfortune skelpt me surly, 0 — ie 
Ws *, We xX ad 5 4 fae NM 
we pe ut Y o' daa 1 . ‘ eye “yh ~~ A ‘ 
Gy Ka x he a ety * , 4 cK wt, et eye Ni 4 


PE: age, : AP g me ae frome . 
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1 sought thc long embattled hnc, Thou knew st my heart was thy ain, » 
2 wer in glory s path to shinc— | And thine thou 4¢ w dst wags mine 1c) ¢ 
Bit deol crm cwre the hapless time But curs_d gold bas ma ic un twain, ‘ 


1 vieldcd to the tainbe, O | Whom heaven hilt ted te te one 
Dut sin the dearest bliss o man | Tire well, thou still beloved muid, 

Lhit wyles our wiv snc drearn © Lore, rage, and gri f, my soul disarmis rf 
Ske Liawest Inss ona the lan For never, never coul i J ve stad, 

snilesonm Tindan che 1c O fo sce thee in another s avnos 
( ytatel wi myyeicefu ) t No mere ty Avon 5 stre ims we Il stray 
Vysrr wenowane te forget Nor pu thc wild fic wers as they blaw 

1 metic mao] wal dcar tert No Ioneer listen to thi] y 

J bl stwi thee, my dearn, O bats carol d thr u.h the burken shaw 





wom ning dclight an car 
Lhe swectest yride o naturt, 0 
Ley ses cn ht boscm fin, | 
Sits spnlin on ilk faturc, O! 
Minmuytct ld ten ay te str 17 


| - 
| Vous), ye ruce Lrveeser. * 


Muy figure chrough ht schequar i thi 4 [ANtRew Fra on —Tune, “Bonnie Dundee ] 
Lut ast tl the bo d,ind athless 6 ne 
The chick wuaks will riteh 0 Woe Yush yo ode tre e+ my Warryis¢ min, t 
N ots ibmyl vii the t Lasts that ye bliw 
Joi hedceme t my arms, though the burn it , 
—— Woof umm 


In wintcr orsunuer thro she¢t or thro ar iw ™ 
Helbcarsn t nerf aisn tyourt lustaingthun | 1, 
am ra tn Un Q | T tthintshsd arlws b wacon he shal 
Aricl mayandce fit n vere ist us asun ier, 
{ (nnrew S1at4on J Norblutalltheoh 3; sotuy Harry mim Hed 


My Horry ist] ths me, nv Hany 18 cheer, 





To oarwtit geval swhere Avor flaws, | Wi hin uh tl ing round mo locks tonne ant < 
So ucwcll, ye hilly that rise ar an Iruw, {ure ort 
JD uc vel, alo les of sweet rey one But i} thing aroun me looks darhsome ant ‘ 
Where irn ¢ rec ind porce oun tl Tfecrh gace frat mec or turns to gac ’wa “ 1. 
No morc } cade your stre ms 1 4) atr vy Tuoughue Tiocthim, an nevi, © nuver 
Nor pu the w Lt flowers w they blaw Can J thin] my dear lid he for evar to] 2 * 
ol noerh ten toth ly, Butit tis our fit thit dcath should us cv? tod 
Thatge car ld thicugh the Lirlcn shaw One grave shall receive both my Marry inl me ‘ 
Yarewell, Pormion $ flowery bracs, L | 
W hose murmuring 21 Is 0 awe tly f | 4 
Wh re aftive spent thesumn 1 oy, Dey tle -t 4 
When soc w 8s hand was fia awe C t MG I gre (ou. Ss 
Thou st lhstcn d to the lovers wil ,) 
4s um rously thou gh ied thre ugh (7 3 roo —Tum,* Binks {the Devon | 
1h ust listen d to my artless tal , 4, 
But never heard st 1 tule so t uc O 1) the ist shroudcd clifts of the grey mountain f 
arivng 
Tarew U thou dear ungratefu mul Wore they ld winds of winter inecssantly rave ‘y 
Jhou it mind me when 1 m far aws Wiatw 9s wring my heat, while pei sur or 
Ar tut for the, Im ght hive sta | woying W ive 
.) Treathe the gu s that round thee blzw ¥ The st rims gloomy path on the briast of the > Y 
* 4") % e SGP 8 vy 
‘ 4 r ‘i of, ee - i y or : } 


wo? 
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s 
Ye foam crested billows alow me to wail, fi My bri thren' ny brethren, where are they—wher ? Ms 
N Frc yc toss me afar (rom my loved n ttive shore An thev gathcr d yet round my mother 6 char - \ 
rf Where the flower which bloom dsweetcstin Coila s {|} Jv they wan lor still in the forc sts dim, 4 y 
aH 3 4rcen vile, ihe strong of arm, and the flett of hy nb ? Se is 
pda The pride of my bosom, my Vary 8n>2rorc! Pe ‘ “ act .\ 
14, no—oh no—they shall weave no mcr, 
‘ \ more by the lanksofthostrcaml twe liwand r |} By luke und due agin dys of yor, e 
: Anismile ut the moon srimpliedfiec inthe waive | In antiyue garland and wild fistoon, 
Nomoie shall my arms cling with fondness wroun } 1 The starry blossoms and ave: of Junc as 
her, 
ms Tor the dew Irops of incrning fl cold on ha: Alonc, alonc, mn the evening Fe im, fy 
v aw er ive By the tlowcry m urge of ny native strc unm, : 
»'.C Nomore shill the soft thrilloflovc warm my breast, | Weary and wun, and faint I st ind, | : 
Thet with the ston toa fur dist int shore Mad the old giccn bowers of my fiathcrlint HH 
Where untn wo unlamentci,my hes sh ul rest | 
ne And wy shillr vat ivi 6 m uo more | eereaE 
, ( i 
a gies Ure Yo) ny auunwe i. ek 
is 2 
ar) 
r ~ 4 9 [G. Crawitrp —Irom the Ayr Ady ita s* 
st Glare ars Moetuc . larach wie] f. 
} t 
\ 
xe Warns by WA C Sano ant fost pat Wir damm yarran hwnet miminy ive (‘4 
, lab l ‘the Ldint meh V ws Kg TT daddy wosde adeve the dayhyh hos v 
' ye ae 7 ah ae oe a sil | Au quid dntelgrinny, md he, lve the run rs } 
‘ i w J ) 
> “ cltar Mr Shindiasa native of Abord cn, umd | See PSHE una ee SOUS ae va 
, 4X 
, . tyro rbacsudint m Russia | Thy s vincyM Kossack Lives ncst lon but thr 6 
Wsdint to the bwn wannth r could ic 


«ES 
—" 


Os 


t ‘ 1 Voncyin the verim Foun Sh og cs tnm his sup mdeh oqi¢s him hel u 
% th fl wry mu,c of mvt ve sti Ur, Tor we Jchnny Dunc ina ¢o tolys wean 1, \ 
+ a} Wer anlwan adfunt Ist: | es 
’ Miithe old g2 cm towers of: y fitherlund Th 1) lies muldaly hw seven wee bos “og 
| he sparcs thar wild clus and thar cist wy 
Ib uth strinotth wantcring rilly, tvs [fa 
In sobanlswell mul the fur off Lilly Tount i muctle coch herscy the thing s dani, 
me’ S ftly blent, as they dr am don O wee Johnny Duncan isa lody 4 we un (2 
i Wath the: apers shout inl th gouthe do som a 
ip . Tic sup at the Palroad, he a down at the Gied $ 
Oh, woe! oh, woe! that my he art soul | we uw And iho bit lassic counts Johny oo fren x) : 
yr The dull dark shilow cfir f and ¢ ue dhe grecer gies candy uid ally camp unc eae 
y With wood, und dul, unl strum uaircll 1 Perwe J nny Dunc anis a body 5 wean Ka 
* Asitresh and fair as in times of ald! ¢* 
9. He sinte the Court house and laughs at the Doe 
: Again I turn to my fatho s heath, An cl wors ub the Provost, an stan slyly hoch 1 . 
Butitringsnoer 1 wtiti tomsot{imuth The cr rss, ]linghing ‘ Boy, whir uc ye gacu . } 
By AulTlstinviun inth sunset calm ! Ol ceme wa, Johnny, ye ro a’ body s wean sq A 
dor the low glii note of the cvening ps um } Ny 
= In thy manhool, dcar Johnny, forget not to siy ae 
1 1¢ moon't th moon? but shc looks not im *" In sorrow, and si kness, the Lord w is my stay, ’ hd 
On ch ldhoo 1» lighter and n mbhood s din! An1 think on the days that can come not 1g un 
Toncly and dim het 7 de gle ums fall . fricnds loved and chcrished the wee orpluu 
VO ox broken lathe: and crumbling will Wea 
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Writtle’ SMe linn. 


"Teo “ An cnt Ballads and Sones of the 
“oath of Secttin , collected by Peter Buchin 
Id nlur.h, Is26 } | 


ah 
| 


Bron inl go bush and go, 

Last intgpot. Cutt: s weddin,! 
Wihewad bo the liss or Jad 

Thit widuug mg an they were bid Wen? 


Cutt: he sa lin, nan, 
Ohets. t clttl wife, 

Lut he Ital) on to the town Joan 
When she til son her fichic fyt ¢ 


Cutte dhoewm here yestracn, 
( {tach dell ower the nudden 

He wit the houst, and tint his shoon, 
€ourtin’ at 1c mkt m uden. 


DIOGO TE 


HW oset hina doun n, on the grecn, 
The lass cam tilbhna wi uliddim , 
sus fany wereinme my dum, 
Moni wm 4 be at our weddin 


1 


SONS 


RO 


ans 
at — 


Lusl ind go tush and yo, 
Bush ant go to Cutt cs weddir.! 
Whiwilt$ the lusordil | 
Phot widna ging an they were to ten 2 





v 
c- 


tel ld the bras, 


TWaitsirs by Burns for Dhomson s collcction 
t mbhisharecallked Oru gaol” TLhe sal yect 
tia sme wes Cluimdi, who contemy latcd I 
& ng to the Wost Indus ] I 


STR 


Binorp the heur, the Loaf arrive 
Vhou goest thou dirhig of ms h art! | 
ever d trom thec, cum Lb survive 2 
But fate has will d, and we must} ut 
Tl oltcn grect this surpine swell, | 
Yon distant isle will often hal | 
| 


we 


ZS) 


ten here L took my list farewell, 
Lhere litest mark d her vatush d sail” 


Al np the solitary shore, 

Whik flitting sca-iowl round mie crs, 
Across the rolling, dashing ron, 

Lil westward turn my wistful eyc 


Reap yrs, 


VA BA OE aha 8 


| the year 1036, by Ale xiacr Pesky, Psy ct! 


youn, officer tube leave of hus sw oathenrt at th 
picr of Poth, an Lombark for forcign san 


é 


‘\ 


4 


: 
ne 


oll \ 


Aas 


Happy, thoi Inhan prove, Tl gay, 
Where now my Nuncy s path nay } 

While through thy sweets she lov s fo 1a 
Oh, tell me, docs she niuse on ne ? 


wae 


gt 


fata x) 
en a, 
. ; 1 
Tm bowute Jad i an 
[In aletter to Mis. Dunlop, dit d top a 


7SH, Tht eng quotes this song, and “ shewll 1 
acquuntince be for,et ? asold compr si: \ tt 
which hem much pl iwsed Me vfteawered inh 
Notcs on the Muscum, 6155, Lhe pilvet be 
The mrs Oswilds the first half stinzict to 
pOuW WELL, the restora — Mir. Peten Buchhan oy 
the toaddal, from v bch Journs boarcwed {Ff ¢ 
$oaurdme cf thea chamng s ng Iten mene s 
thus 


} 


M 
a 


AsTwentcutd tehe the ant, 
Iwascn the bunks cf Diveron wit 
s imultob mvyl ve 
We catimy fort ose for top th 
Amt towards the Glos of the bill Lt ¢ 
verse CE which Turns took advant inc 
“yc lltring me hew wypintcts a 
A soiver and 4 iver tissic, 
Qhat Timay dank, be fore Dang 
A hcuth tomy untonncliws 
The bDillad, Mi Buchan sis wis crys 


I 


mA 


V1 
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] 


«of tech to mea pint o? wine, 
And fill itin a silver t1ss ¢ 
Thit LE may dint, before De, 
As rvice to my bonnie 1s 
Jhe bout recks at the pier of J ath 
Ju loud the wind wlows fii the ferry 
Th ship rides by the Derwiel Tow 
And 1 maun Ica my bonnie Mary 


The trumpets 5 und, th bani rs fly 
The ghtta.ing speats ure ranked 100 
The shouts o’ war arc heard afar, 
Lhe battle cluses thich and bloody 
But its not the roar of se «4 or she re 
Woukl mak me langer wish to tany 
Aicr shouts of war, that’s heard afir 
Its leaving thec, my bonnic Mary. 
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The secret favour that you meet, ef 
, Or the favour ye return i 
Fareweel your heuka, the batrat !s shorn. af 
(J. Burrrt.] ae 
‘Wi’ care the tender moments grip, N 
O nassrx I lo’e dearest ! When your cautious lovers burn 4 
Mair fair to me than falrest, But if you let that moment slip, 
Mair rare to me than rarest ; Fareweel your heuks, the hairst is shorn. 


How sweet to think o’ thee; 
‘When blythe the blue e’ed dawnin' 
Steals saftly o'er the lawnin’, 

And furls night’s sable awn’, 

1 love to think o’ thee. 


An’ while the honied dew-drap 
Still trembles at the flower-tap, 
The fairest bud I pu’t up, 
An’ kiss't for sake o’ thee ; 
An’ when by stream, or fountain, 
in glen, or on the mountain, 
The lingering moments counting, 
I pause an’ think o’ thee. 


‘Whon the gun's red-rays are atrcamin’, 
‘Warm on the meadow beamin’, 
Or o'er the logh wild gleamin’, 
My heart is fu’ o’ thee. 
An’ tardy-footed gloamin’, 
Out o’er the hills slow comin’, 
Still finds me lanely roamin’, 
And thinkin’ still o’ thee. 


‘When soughs the distant billow, 
An’ night blasts shake the willow, 
Stretch’d on my lanely pillow 
My dreams are a’ o' thee. 
Then think when frien’s caress thee, 
O think when cares distress thee, 
O think when pleasures bless thee, 
O’ him that thinks o’ thee! 


Adbice to the Dagses. 
{J. Burrt.J 


Lasexs, lookna sourly meek, 


But laugh an’ love in youth's gay morn: 


If ance the bloom forsake your cheek, 


Fareweel your heuks, the hairst is shorn. 


De on your guard wi' Sir or Laird ; 
A’ tics but that o’ marriage spurn ; ¢ 
For if ye grant what he may want, 
Fareweel your heuks, your hairst is ahorn. 


The lad that’s wi’ your siller ta’en, MM 
Reject his vows wi’ honest scorn ; rte 

For ance the glitterin’ ore’s hia ain, 
Fareweel your heuks, the hairst is shorn. 


‘Widows rest you as ye are— 
Naz lover now dare crook his horn ; 

But niak’ him master o’ your gear— 
Fareweel your heuks, the hairst is shorn. 


Lasses that nas lads ha’e got, 
But live in garrota lanc and lorn, 
Let ilk be carefu’ o’ her cat— 
Ne’er think o’ heuks—your hairat is shor . 





Hay of the Wopeless. 


. 


[Tux two following beautiful lyrics are the pro- 
duction of Rosert Miuier, who died in Sept. 
1834, at the early age of twenty-five. He was a 
native of Glasgow, and brought up to the profes- 
sion of the law. He never published any collect: «1 
volume, but he contributed various poetical piec: s \ 
of great merit to the periodicals of the day. It is * 
remarkable, that his ‘“‘Lay of the Hopeless,” in 
which he expresses s0 deep a heart-weariness of § 
life, was written not many days before he was suc- 
denly cut off.) f : 


Byes 
a 






Oa! would that the wind that ls sweeping now 
O’er the restless and weary wave, 
Were swaying the leaves of the cypress-bough 
¥ O'er the calm of my carly grave ! 
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And my heart, with its pulses of fire and life, a 
Oh! would it were still as stone! 

/ Iam weary, weary of all the strife, 

a And the selfish world l’ve known. 


I've drunk up bliss from a mantling cup, 
When youth and joy were mine; 

But tho cold black dregs are floating up, 
Instead of the laughing wine ; 

And life hath lost its loveliness, 
And youth hath spent its hour, 

And pleasure palls like bitterness, 
And hopo hath not a flower. 


And love! was it not a glorious eye 
That smiled on my early dream ? 

It is closed for nye where the long weeds sigh 
In the churchyard by the stream ; 

Ana fame—oh |! mine were gorgeous hopes 
Of a flashing and young renown: 

But early, early the flower-leaf drops 
From the withering sced-cup down. 

And beauty ! have I not worshipp’d all 
Her shining creations well ? 

Tho rock—the wood--the waterfall, 
Where light or where love might dwell. 

But over all, and on my heart 
The mildew hath fallen sudly— 


I have no spirit, 1 have no part 
In the earth that smiles so gladly ! 





I only sigh for a quiet bright spot 
In the churchyard by the stream, 
‘Whereon the morning sunbeams float, 
And the stars at midnight dream : 
Where only nuturc’s sounds may wake 
The sacred and silent alr, 
And only her beautiful things may break 
Through the long grass gathering there ! 
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Chere are they. 
[Rouzrr Mizzizz.] 


Tue loved of early days! 
Where are they ?—where ? 

Not on the shining braes, 
Tho mountains bare ;—~ 
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Not where the regal streams 
Their foam-bells cast— 
Where childhood’s time of dreams 

And sunshine past. 


fome in the mart, and some 
In stately halls, 

With the ancestral gloom 
Of ancient walls, 

Some where the tempest sweeps 
The desert waves; 

Some where the myrtle wi cpa 
On Roman graves. 


And pale young faces gleam 
With sulemn eyes; 

Like a remember’d dream 
The dead arise: 

In the red track of war 
The restless swoep ; 

In sunlit graves afar 
The loved ones sleep. 


The braes are bright with flowers, 
The mountain streams 
Foam past me in’the showers 
Of sunny gleams ; 
But the light hearts that cast 
A glory there 
In the rejoicing past, 
Where aro they ?>—where ? 


—— ae 


Weleome Hamte hame again. We 
[Warrrewn by H. 8. Van Dyx.—Set to music 
by T. A. Rawlings.] 


Now mony a weary day haa pasy’d, 
An’ mony a lang an’ sleepless night, 
Sin’ 1 beheld my sodger last, 
‘Wha left me for the cruel fight. 
But though I wept that we maun part, 
Though ilka pleasure turn'd to pain, 
I'll keep & place within my heart 
To welcome Jamiv hame again. 


He shall nae say that time has changed 
The passion I ha’e joy’d to feel, 

Nor that ae thought has been estranged 
Frae ane whom I ha’e lo’ed ane wet!l. 
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For I will dry my tearful e’e, 
Will think nae mair o° parted pain, 
eae! And let my bonnie sodger see 
¥ 1 weleome Jamie hame again. 


[Nornrne is known of the history of the finc 
air, called “The Yellow-Hair’d Laddie,” beyond 
that it is very old. Ramsay inserted the original 
words in his “‘ Tea-Table Miscellany,” under the 
title of “The auld Yellow-Hair'd Laddie," and 
also in the same collection gave versca of his own 
to the same tune, We here copy both acts.) 


I. 
[Ory Vxrsron.} 


Tur yellow-hair'd laddie sat doun on yon bras, 
Cried, Milk the yowes, lassic, let nane o’ thein gae ; 
And aye as she milkit, she merrily sang, 
The yellow-hair'd laddie shall be my gudeman. 
And aye as she milkit, she merrily sang, 
The yellow-hair’d laddie shall be my gudeman. 


The weather is cauld, and my cleadin is thin, 
The yowesare new clipt, and they winna bucht in; 
They winna bucht in, although I should dee: 
Oh, yellow-hair'd laddie, be kind unto me. 


The gudewife cries butt the house, Jennie, come 
ben; 
Tho cheese {s to mak’, and the butter’s to hirn. 
Though butter, and cheese, and uw’ should gang 
gour 
wy I'll crack and con kiss wi’ my love ae half hour. 
it's ae lang half hour, and we'll e’en mak’ it 
three, [be. 
Yor the yellow-hair'd laddie my gudeman shall 





4 


II. 





[Ramsay's VERSION. ] 


1» April, when primroses paint the sweet plain, 
And summer approaching rejoiceth the swain, 
The yellow-hair'd laddie would oftentimes go 


A rnere, under the shade of an old sacred thorn, 


Ghe Wellow-Wair’d Waddie. | 
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With freedom he sung hisloves, evening and morn: f 
He sung with so soft and enchanting a sound, 
That sylvans and fairics, unseen, danced around. 


| The shepherd thus sung: “ Though young Maddie p 
\ 1a. 


be fair, 
| Tor beauty is dash’d with a scornful proud air ; 
Hut Susie was handsome, and sweetly could sing , 
Her breath's like the breezes perfumed in the 
spring. 


“That Maddie, in all the gay bloom of her youth, 

Like the moon, was inconstant, and never spoke 
truth; 

But Susie was faithful, good bumour'd, and free, 

| And fair as the goddess that sprung from the sea. 





“That mamma's fine daughter, with all her grfit f 

dower, . 
‘Was awkwardly airy, and frequontly sour.” 
Then sighing, ho wish'’d, would but parents agret, 
The witty eweet Susie his mistress might be. 


Peggy and Patie. 


[From Ramsay's “Gentle Shepherd.”—Tunc, 
“The Yellow-Hair'd Laddie.”} 





PEGGY. 
Wren first my dear laddie gaed to the green hill, 
And I at ewe-milking firat seyed my young skill, 
To bear the milk bowie nae pain was to me, 
‘When I at the bughting forgather'd with thee. 


PATIE. 
When corn-rigga waved yellow, and blue heather- 
bells 


Bloom’d bonnie on moorland and sweet rising fells, y 
Nae birns, brier, or bracken, gave trouble to me, 
If 1 found but the berries right ripened for thee. 


PEGGY. 
‘When thou ran, or wrestled, or putted the stane, 
And cam’ aff the victor, my heart was aye fain: 


yx 
* 


To woods and deep glens where the hawthorn || Thy ilka sport manly gave pleasure to me, 


trees grow. 


¥ For nane can put, wrestle, or run swift as thee. 
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PATIL & Now, it’s, sleeping and waking, 
Our Jonny sings saftly the “Cowden Broom- He's aye in my e’e, 
knowes,” And my heart aye plays 


And Rosie lilts sweetly the “ Milking the Ewes,” 

There's few “‘ Jenny Nettles” like Nancy can sing ; 

With, “‘Through the wood, Laddie,” Bess gars 
our lugs ring. 


But when my dear Peggy aings, with better skill, 

The “‘ Boatman,” “‘ Tweedaide,” or the “ Luss of 
the Mill,” 

‘Tis many times sweeter and pleasing to me, 

For though they sing nicely, they cannot like thee. 


PEGGY. 
How easy can lasses trow what they desire, 
With praises sne kindly increasing love’s firc! 
Give me still this pleasure, my study shall be 
To make myself better and sweeter for thee. 


On BHitsundap morning. 


[Tar Yellow-Hair'd Laddic” must have been 
a favourite tune in Ramsay's day. Here 1s another 
song which appears in the ‘‘Tea-Table Miscel- 
lany,” adapted to the same air, It is marked by 
simplicity and natural feeling.) 


On Whitsunday morning 
1 went to the fair; 

My yellow-hair’d laddie 
Was selling his ware; 

He gied me sic a blithe blink, 
‘With his bonnie black e’e, 

And a dear blink, and a fair blink, 
It was unto me. 


I wist not what ailed me, 
When my laddie cam’ in; 
The little wee sternies 
Flew aye frae my een ; 
And the sweat it dropt down 
Frae my very e’e-bree, 
For my beart aye played 
Dunt, dunt, dunt, pittie pattie. 


I wiat not what ailed me, 
When I went to my bed, 

J tossed and I tumbled, 
And sleep frac me fied. 
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Dunt, dunt, dunt, pittic pattie. 


ates 


Zl jop Has bereft me. 


[Tare song was written by 8ir WALT3R Scorr 
in the year 1806. If we had not found it in the 
collected edition of his poems, we would not 
readily have believed it to be a production of his.] 


Aur joy was bereft me the day that you Icft me, 
And climb’d the tall vessel to eall yon wide sea; 
O woary betide 1t! I wander'd beside it, 
And bann'd it for parting my Willie and me. 


Far o’cr the wave hast thou follow'd my fortune, 
Oft fought the squadrons of France and of spain ; 

Ae kiss of wolcomo’s worth twenty at parting, 
Now J ha’e gotten my Willie again, 


When the sky it was mirk, and the winds they 
were wailing, 
I sat on tho beach wi’ the tear in my e'e, 
And thought o’ the bark where my Wilho was 
ealling, (me. 
And wish'd that the tempest could a’ blaw on 


Now that thy gallant ship rides at her mooring, 
Now that my wandorcr's in safety at hame, 
Music to me were the wildest winds’ roaring, 
That e’er o'er Inch-Keith drove the dark ocean 
faem. 


When the lights they did blaze, ond the guns they 
did rattle, 
And blithe was each heart for the great victory, 
In secret I wept for the dangers of battlc, 
And thy glory itself was scarce comfort to me. 


But now shalt thou tell, while I eagerly listen, 
Of cach bold adventure, and every brave soar; 
And, trust me, I'll smile, though my een they 

may glisten, 
For sweet after danger's the tale of the war. 


And oh, how we doubt when there's distance 
*tween lovers, through the e’e, 

‘When there's nacthing to speak to the heart 
How often the kindest and warmest prove rovers, 
¥ And the love of the faithfulest ebbs like the sea. 
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ponder'd, 
If love could change notes Lke the bird on the 


tree— 
Now I'l never ask ifthine eyes may ha’e wander'd, 
Enough, thy leal heart has been constant to me. 


Welcome, from sweeping o’er sea and through 
channel, 
Hardships and dazzer despising for fame, 
Furnishing story for zlery’s bright annal, 
Welcome, my wanderer, to Jeanie and hame ! 


Enough, now thy story in annals of glory 
Has humbled the pride of France, Hollund, and 
Spain, 
Nou more shalt thou grieve me, no more shalt thou 
leave me, 
I never will part with my Willie again. 


Wer bonnie black e’e. 


([Wru.1as Larpiaw, author of “ Lucy's fit- 
ting.”] 


On the banks o' the burn while I pensively wander, 
The mavis sings sweetly, unheeded by mec; 

J think on my lassie, her gentle mild nature, 
I think on the smile o’ her bonnie black e’e, 


When heavy the rain fh’s, and loud loud the win’ 
blaws, 
An’ simmer’s gay cleedin’ drives fast frae the tree, 
I heedna the win’ nor the rain when I think on 
The kind lovely amile o’ my !assie’s black e'e, 


‘When swift asthe hawk, in the stormy November, 
The cauld norlan’ win’ ca’s the drift owre the lea; 

Thoygh bidin’ its blast on the side o’ the mountain, 
1 think on the smile o’ her bonnie black e’e. 


‘When braw at a weddin’ I see the fine lasses, 
Tho’ a’ neat an’ bonnie, they’re naething to me ; 

I sigh an’ alt dowie, regardless what passes, 
When I miss the smile o’ her bonnie black o’e. 


"\ When thin twinklin’ sternies announce the grey 


gloamin’, 
When a’ round the inglo’s sae cheerie to see ; 
Then musio delightfu’, anft on the heart stealin’, 


Minds me o’ the smile o' her bonnie black e’e. y 


Till at times—could I help it?—I pined and 7.) ‘When jokin’, an’ laughin’, the lave they are merry, 
Tho’ absent my heart like the lave I maun be; 
Sometimes I laugh wi’ them, but oft I turn dowie, 
An’ think on the smile o’ my laasie's black e’e. 


Ter lovely fair form frae my mind's awa’ never, 


Shc's dearer than a’ this hale warld to me, 


An’ this is my wish, May I leave it, if ever 


She row on another her love-beaming e’e. 


CAhtle some to distant. 


[Rev. J. Nicor.] 


‘Waru.z some to distant regions sail 
Through storms that on the ocean roar, 
Or dye wi’ blude the floweric vale, 
Where love and pleasure reign'd before, 
Or, o° stern poverty afraid, 
Their countless sume o’ gowd conceal 
1 joyfu’ sing the bonnie maid, 
The bonnie maid I lo’e sae weel. 


Did e’er the roses on the green, 

Or lilies, bath'd in mornin’ dew, 
Attract thy sight ?—Then thou hast seen, 
Her dimplin’ cheek’s untainted hue. 

The mornin’ star didst thou e’er sce 
In skies which not a cloud conceal ” 

Then thou beheldst the sparklin’ e’e 
O’ the sweet maid I lo’e sae weel. 


My fleecy flock I'D tend secure ; 
My httle orchard dress wi’ care ; 
WY? blushin’ flowerets deck my bower, 
A pleasant dwellin’ for my fair. 
O! wad she spend her days wl’ me, 
What joy, what happiness I'd feel! 
The pleasure Q’ my life wad be 
To please the maid I lo’e sae weel. 


But if my slraple vow she slight,-— 
That mournfu’ day, ah! shall I view !— 
I'll bid adieu to sweet delight! 
To love and beauty bid adieu! 
T'll seek some solitary shade, 
My ceaseless sorrow to conceal ! 
But atill I'll bless the bonnie maid,— 
The bonnie maid I jo’ed sac weel ! 
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Gbhe Campsite Lasste. 


















V'x1 ne'er forget yon bonnie glen, 

"Mang Campsie fells sae vernal green, 
For there 1 met the sweetest lass 

Yon towering hills had ever seen. 
The smile of love sat on her lips, 

And twinkled in her sparkling o’e, 
And while I fondly gazed on her, 

1 wish’d she had been born for me. 


And aye the lass I think I sec, 
Wha trippet o’or yon craggy rocks, 
Ae joyful summer day wi’ me. 
There's nane can tell what's yet to come, 
But round my heart I will entwine 
The hope that time will bring the day, 
‘When I can ca’ yon lassic minc. 





{lp Heante and I. 


& But when another swain, my fair, 


{Srzere.—Tune, “ Miss Forbes’s Farewell.'’] 


My; thoughts are wandering ’mang yon braes, 





i Shall say you're fair to view; 
Let Jeanie whispor in his ear— 
Pray what is that to you ? 


She Solk at Mindores. 


(Tr originally appeared in “ The Portfolio of 
British Song,” Glasgow, 1834. 1¢ was written by 
Jamezan Srrrirma, at the time echoolmaster of St, 
James's parish, Glasgow,—now resident in Canada, 
~Tune, “‘ Eppie Macnab.) 


O wert may I mind on the folk at Lindores; 
Though it's lang sin’ I had onie troke at Lindores; 
For the blythe winter night 
Flew o’er us fu’ light, 
Wi’ the sang, an’ the crack, an’ the joke at Lin- 
dores. 


The auld wife an‘ the lasses would apin at Lindores, 
An’ the auld man to tales would begin at Lindores, 
How in days o' his youth 






[Trrx original of this song was written by Tom 
Ty’ Urrey, and published in 1702. Ramaay altered 
and pruned it for his Miscellany, and since his 
day it has been pruned still farther. 1+ iy sung to 


The red rebels cam’ south, 
An’ spulzied the feok o’ his kin at Lindorts, 


An’ he'd tell monie strange says and saws at Lin- 

















Her stockings were o' kersey green, 


Her hair was black as ane could wish ; 
And sweet, sweet was her mou’! 
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different tunes. ] dores ; 
; How he hated tho dominie’s tawse at Lindores, 
My Jeanie and I have toil’d | How i’ the Jang-day 
The live-lang summer's day, | The truan’ he'd play, 
Till we were almost spoil'd | An’ set aff to herrie the craws at Lindores. 
At making of the hay. 
Her kurchy was o’ Holland clear, | An’ he'd sing monie an auld warid rhyme at Lin- 
Tied to her bonnie brow; dores; 
I whigper'd something in her ear,— j An’ tell o’ the covenant time at Lindores ; 
But what is that to you? How Clavers, fell chiel' ! 


‘Was in league wi’ the deil, 
| How a ball stottit ance aff his wame at Lindores. 





And tight as ony ailk ; 
O, alc a leg was never seen! They were kind to ilk body that came to Lindor«s, 
Her skin was white as milk; ‘Lothe purr, an’ the blind, an’ the lame at Lindares; 


Wi’ handful’s o' meal, 
An’ wi’ platefu's 0’ kale, 








Ah! Jeanie dantily can kiss— | An’ the stranger was sure o'a hame at Lindores, 
But what is that to you? l 
But the auld man’s departed this life at Lindores ; 
The rose and lily baith combine An’ a tcar’s in the e’e o’ the wife at Lindores; 
To make my Jeanie fair: I dinna weel ken 
There is nae benison like mine ; j Whan I'll be thera again, 
I have amaist nae care. % But sorrow, I'm fearin’, is rife at Lindores. 





Sis 
ie} = Nan of Wogle Green. 
| f [Picxzn.] 
. Ry pleasure long infected, 
Kind Heav’en, when least expected, 
\ My devious path directed 
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, To Nan of Logie Green ; 
Where thousand sweets repose ‘em. 
In quiet’s unruffied bosom, 

Z found my peerless blossom 
Adorning Logie Green. 


The city belle declaiming, 

My fancy may be blaming, 

But still I'll pride in naming 
Sweet Nan of Logie Green. 

Her cheek the vermeil rose is, 

Her smile a heav'n discloses, 

No lily leaf that blows is 
So fair on Logie Green. 


Ye town-bred dames, forgive me, 

Your arms must ne'er receive me; 

Your charms are all, believe me, 
Eclips'd on Logie Green. 

Forgive my pasion tender—~ 

Heav’n so much grace did lend her 

As made my heart surrender 

To Nan of Logie Green. 


No more the town delights me, 
For love's sweet ardour emites mc, 
2’ll go where he invites me— 

To Nan of Logie Green: 
My heart shall ne’er deceive her, 
I ne’er in life shall leavo her ; 
In love and peace for ever 

We'll live at Logie Green. 


Ghe Beggar. 


{T. Mourozy OunnINGHAM.} 


Waua's this, bedight in tatter’d claes, 


Comes loutin’ owre a sturdy rung, 


‘Wi’ cloutit wallets fore and aft, 


And at his beit a gully hung ? 


fae Yt ake Vp) 
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Ke Deep is the glen wi’ drifted maw, 


And keen the wind blaws si the hill, 
Ye downa up Borinairoch gan 
The nippin’ cauld your blade will chill, 


Come in, an’ share the kindly bleeze, 
‘Whare feckless eild his bouk may warm, 
Come in, an’ share the frien'ly beild, 
To shield thee frac the bitter storm. 
Yeo mauna trow that ilka Scot 
Is reft 0’ pity’s haly flame: 
Auld neiber, gi’e’s your shiverin’ nieve, 
An’ mak’ my lanely ha' your hame. 


Now, though the scone our Leezy beuk 
Was toastit nice as scone cou'd be, 

An’ though our Crummy’s aften roos'd, 
The milk nor scone he doughtna pree ; 

But glowr'd, as gin the awsome hour 
Drew near, to close his yirthly woe; 

Like some auld alk, before the storm 
Has laid its ancient honours low. 


Tell me, auld neiber, where ye wan 
That rousty blade, an’ honest scar? 
I trow ye'’ve been on mony a field, 
Amid the horrid din o’ war? 
He couldna speak—a deadly smile 
Play'd on his looks serenely dour ! 
An’ ere we wist, the vet'ran auld, 
A lifeless corse lay on the floor! 





® toeel’s me. 


[Tuwns, “ Landlady, count the Lawin’.'’] 


O, WEEL’s me on my ain man, 
My aln man, my ain man! 

O, weel’s me on my ain gudeman! 
He'll aye be welcome hame. 


I'm wae I blamed him yesternight, 

For now my heart is feather light ; 

For gowd I wadna gi’e the sight, 

1 see him linkin owre the height. 
O, weel’s me on my ain man, &o. 


Rin, Jeanie, bring the kebbuck ben, 
An’ fin ‘aneath the spreckl’d hen; 
Meg, rise and sweep about the fire, 
Syne cry on Johnnie frac the byre. 
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For weel’s me on my ain man! 4 For while I gazo my bosom glows, " 
My ain man, my ain man; My blood in tides impetuous flows, By 
For weel’s me on my ain gudeman ! Hope, fear, and joy, alternate roll, a 
I wee him rinnin hame. And floods of transport ‘whelm my soul. cw 
My falt’ring tongue attempts in vam ‘w 
In soothing murmurs to complain, ‘ 


Heante Graham. 


My tongue some secret magic ties, 
My murmurs sink m broken sighs! 


Condemn’'d to nurse eternal care, 





(Witson.Tune, “ Ye banks and braes of And ever drop the silent tear, ?) 
bonnie Doon,’ ] Unheard I mourn, unknown I sigh, 7 
Unfrieuded live, unpitied die! 
Sis whose lang loose unbraided hair : 
Falls on « breast o’ purest snaw, @ 
‘Was ance a maid as mild an’ fair, —— ee 
As e’er wil'd stripling’s heart awa . 
But sorrow's shade has djmm’d her e’c, 
And gather'd round her happy hame : 
Yet ah arid aad ? and where > he, ; Bonnie SH RTD Walltday, * 
Ihe plighted love of Joanie Graham 2? 
[Atzan CunnincHam.—Tune, “ Luchd na 
The happy bridal day was near, breachiu. } 
And blythe young Joy beam d on hcr brow, 
But he is low she lov d so dear, Borne Mary Halliday, 
And she a virgin widow now. Turn again, 1 call you, 
The night was mirk, the stream was high, If you go to the derry wood 
Anda deep and darkly down it came, Sorrow will befall you 
He sunk—and wild his drowning cry 
Rose in the blast to Jeanie Graham. The ring dove from the derry wood 
Is waihng sore and calling, 
Bright beams the sun on Garnet-hill, And Annan water, ‘tween its banks, 
The stream is calm, the sky 1s clear, Is foaming far and falling 
But Jeanie s lover’s heart is still, 
Her anguish’d sobs he cannot hear. Gentle Mary Halliday, ; 
Oh! make his grave in yonder dell, Come, my bonnie lady— Ae 
‘Where willows wave above the stream, Upon the river's woody bank & 
That every passing breeze may wail, My steed is saddled ready. Ti, | 
For broken-hearted Jeanie Graham. { 
And for thy haughty kinsman's ‘hreats N 
ean My faith shall never falter— oh 
The bridal banquet’s ready mado, wi 
The priest is at the altar. So! 
Chy fatal shafts. diem Hevea: 
The towers of merry Preston si 
(SxoruzTt.—Tune, “ An’ thou wert my ain Have bridal candles gleaming bright-— 
thing."'] So busk thee, love, and hasten. 


Tuy fatel shafts unerring move, 

J bow before thine altar, Love! 

1 feel thy soft remstiess fame 

Glide swift through all my vita] frame! y 





Come busk thee, love, and bowne thee 
Through Tindal and green Mouswal, 

Come, be the grace and be the charm 
To the proud towers of Mochusel. 


“d., 
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Bonnie Mary Halliday, 

i Turn again, I tell you; 

For wit, and grace, and loveliness, 
‘What maidens may excel you? 


Though Annan has its beauteous dames, 
And Corrie many a fair one, 

‘We canna want thee from our sight, 
Thou lovely and thou rare one. 


fr Bonnie Mary Halliday, 

ae ‘When the bittern’s sounding, 
ae ‘We'll miss thy highteome lily foot 
Amang the blythe lads bounding. 


The summer sun shall freeze our veins, 
eh The winter moon shal] warm us. 

ol Ere the like of thee shall come agam 
To cheer us and to charm us. 





en! 


The Etening Atar. 


(Dx. Jonun Laynrrx.—Dr. Leyden was the friend 
of Sir Walter Scott, and of great service to him 
in collecting his border ballads. He latterly dis- 
tinguished himself as an onental scholar, and 
died in Java in 1811.] 


How sweet thy modest light to view, 
Fair star! to Jove and lovers dear ; 

While trembling on the falling dew, 
Like beauty shining through the tear. 





Or hanging o'er that mirror-stream 
To mark each image trembling there, 
Thou seem’st to amile with softer gleam 
To see thy lovely face eo fair. 


( Though, blazing o'er the arch of night, 
eo The moon thy timid beams outskune 
As far as thine each starry light— 

1 Her rays can never vie with thine. 


Thine are the soft enchanting hours 
When twilight lingers on the plain, 

And whispers to the closing flow'rs, 
That soon the sun will rise again. 


Thine is the breeze that, murmuring bland 
As music, wafts tho lover's sigh ; 

And bids the yielding heart expand 

In love's delicious ecstaay. 
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$y Fair star! though I be doom’d to prove 
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That rapture’s tears are mix’d with pain; = { 
Ab! atill I feel ‘tis sweet to love,— 
But sweeter to be lov'd again. 


Ee 


Speak not of lose. 


[Wrrrrex by J. Yoor of Paisley, and frst AX 
printed in “The Portfolio of British Song.’’} 


Srxzax not of love to one whose breast 
Ig icy culd to idle joy; 

‘Whose passions long have sunk to rest, 
And chase no more the phantom toy. 


Yet I have felt the maddening force 
Of fickle love and pasdon’s sway, 

And run delrium’s frenzied course 
‘When love and pleasure led the way. 


And I have watch'd the bosom’s awell 
That speaks of passion uncontroll'd, 

And gaz'd on sparkling eyes, that tell 
What virgin fears would not unfold. 


And I have match'd the balmy kiss 
From ruby lips where love might play, 

And prest the downy breast of bliss, 
And sigh'd my very soul away. 





Yes, I have run love's maddening race 

As more than worlds had been the stake, 
My feelings wearled in the chase, 

Have slumber’d never more to wake. 


And now, though recollection shed 
A ray of mem'ry o'er my brain, 
It brings the trace of time long fled, 

Without the pleasure or the pain. 


t 


a 


Corunna’s lone shove. 


[Waitren by Anpzxw Snarps, a shoemaker 
in Perth, who latterly taught drawing. He died 
{n 1815, aged 85.—Tune, “ Erin go Bragh.”") 






| 

Do you weep for the woes of poor wandering Nelly ? 
I love you for that, but of love now no more, 

All I had jong ago lies entomb’d with my Billy, 

® ‘Whoee grave rises green on Corunna’s lone shore. 


os Pe PE Toy 
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Oh’ they tell me my Billy looked lovely when dying, And here as I travel all tatter'd and torn, 


That round him, the boldest in battie stood crying, © 

While from his deep wound life’s red fioods fast 
were drying, 

Atevening s pale close on Corunna’s lone shore. 


'‘Lhat night Billy died as I lean’d on my pillow, 
1 thrice was alarm‘d with a knock at my door, 
Thrioe my name it was call'd with a voice soft and 
mellow, 
And thrice did I dream of Corunna’s Jone shore. 
Methought Billy stood on the beach where the 
billow, 
Boom'd over his head, breaking loud, Jong and 
hollow ; 
In hus hand he held waving a flag of green willow; 
Save me, God! he exclaimed, on Corunna’s 
lone shore. 


And now when I mind on't, my dear Billy told me, 
While tears wet his eyes, but those tears are no 


more, 
At our partang, he never again would behold me; 
'Twas strange then I thought on Corunna's 
lone shore. 
But shall I ne'er see him when drowsy-ey'd night 


falls, 
When thro’ the dark arch Luna's tremulous Eght 
falls, [crawls, 
Aso’er his new grave, slow the glow-worm of night 
And ghosts of the slain foot Corunna’s lone shore? 


Yea, yes, on this spot shall these arms infold him, 
For here hath he kiss'd me a thousand timeso'er ; 
How bewildered’s my brain, now methinks I 
behold him, 
All bloody and pale on Corunna’s lone shore. 
Come away, my beloved, come in haste, my dear 
Billy, [Nelly, 
On the winds wafting wing to thy languishing 
I've got kisses in store, I’ve got secrets to tell thee, 
Come, ghost of my love, from Corunna’s lone 
shore. 


Oh! I’m told that my blue eyes have lost all their 
splendour, [hoar, 
That my locks, once so yellow, now wave thinand 
'Tis, they tell me, because I’m ao restless to wander, 
And in thinking so much on Corunna’s lone 
shore. 
But, God help me, Where can I go to forget him; 
If to father's at home, in each corner I meet him, 
The sofa, alas! where he us’d aye to seat him, 


Bays, Think, Nelly, think on Corunna'sloneshorc. ¥ 


By bramble and brier, over mountain and moor, 
Not a bird bounda aloft to salute the new morn, 
But warbles aloud, O Corunna’s lone shore. 
It is heard in the blast when the tempest la blow- 
ing 
It is heard on the white broken waterfall flowing, 
It is heard in the songs of the reaping and mow- 
ing,-— 
Oh, my poor bleeding heart! Oh, Corunna s lone 
shore! 


The light of Glen Hruin. 


(Tx1s and the following song were written by 
a young man of the already poetically-occupied 
name of Drypsgx, and first appeared in ‘‘ The 
Portfoho of British Bong,” Glasgow, 1894.—Tune, 
“* Braes of Balquither."") 


Tnx sun on the billow 
In glory reposes, 
And his watery pillow 
Ie garnish'd with roses; 
The cloud of the twilight 
Its dew drops are strewing, 
It will chill my young Flora, 
The light of Glen Fruin. 


Away by the eottage 
That stands ‘neath the mountain-= 
Away by the dark pine 
That nods o'er the fountain, 
On the banks of the streamlet 
That girdles yon ruin— 
I'll meet my young Flora, 
ogre light of Glen Fruin. 


Thoy maid of the mountain, 
I Jove thee—how well, 
My love-burning eve 
And my pale cheek can tell, 
T must love thee for ever 
Though "twere my undoing, 
Thou pride of the hamiet, 
Thou light of Glen Frain. 


By the soft beaming ray 
That gleams from those eyes, 
By that love blushing cheek, 
By those murmuring sighs, 
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By the bright tear of rapture 
Those eye-lashes dewing, 

Thou art mine—thou art mine— 
Dearest maid of Glen Fruin' 


She Bonnie Wride. 


Lioutzy the bonnie bride came dune, 
Linking o’er the lea, 

Lichtly as the thissel doune 
Bobs i’ the waivey sea. 


She Hitit as she passed the knau, 
Adune the briery dell, 

A lilt—'twas like the melody 
That fairy minstrels swell. 


0, am not I the blythest May, 
E’er drank heven's breezy tide ? 
And weel may she be proud and gay, 

That is young Willie's bride ' 


** For rosy is his douney cheile, 
And fair his dimpled chin, 

And baumey is the scented breath, 
His tempting lips within.” 


Thus sweetly sang the bonnie bride, 
As through the yellow broom 

She bounded, by the greinwood schaw, 
To meit her ain bridegroom. 


And aye atween the lilts sane sweilte, 
Her pure young bosom swellad, 

Ane form sae fair—ane eye sae brichte-- 
Hath mortal neuer beheld. 


And the bridegroom met hia borillle bride 
Upon the lily lea, 

Where sweitly moans the forest waiv s 
In mournfu’ melody. 


The breize o’ heuen in plaintive play 
Sang o’er the mountayne’s breast, 
Waiving the leavey canopy 
Abune their couche of rest. 


He kissit the hinny frae her lip, 
The dew drap frae her ¢ e ;— 

May ilka true and leafu’ knight 
Pruve sic felic.ty | 


Bonnte Marty. 


[Wirzzam Wizson.} 


‘Wren the sun gaes down, when the sun gaesdown, 

I'll meet thee, bonnie Mary, when the sun gaes 
down, 

I'll row my apron up, an’ I'll leave the reeky town, 

And meet thee by the burnie when the sun gab 
down. 


By the burnie there’s a bower, we will gently lean 
us there, 
An’ forget in ithers arms every earthly care, 
For the chiefest o’ my joys in this weary mortal 
roun’, 
Is the burnside wi’ Mary when the sun gnes down. 
When the sun gaes down, &c. 


There the ruin'd castle tower on the distant stecp 


appears 
Like a hoary auld warrior faded with years; 
An’ the burnie, stealin’ by wi’ a fairy silver soun , 
Wil] soothe us wi’ its music when the sun gaes 
down. 
‘When the sun gaes down, &c. 


The burnside is sweet when the dew 1s on the 
flower, 
But ‘tis like a Uttle heaven at the trystin’ hour! 
An with pity I would look on the king who wears 
the crown, [down 
When wi’ thee by the burnie, when the sun gaes 
When the sun gaes down, &o. 


When the sun gaes down, when the sun gaes down, 

I'll meet thee by the burnie, when the sun gnes 
down , (gown, 

Come in thy petticoatie, and thy little drugget 

And I'll meet thee, bonnie Mary, when the sun 
gaes down. 


Ghe unco bit want. 


(Warson.—Tune, “ Woo'd and married anda'.” ] 


I am a young lass in my blossom, 
My age 1s about twenty-one, 
Quite ready to lie i’ the bosom ~ 
O’ some merry hearted young man, 
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I’ve baith bread and kitchen nae scanty, 
An! gowns i' the fashion fu’ braw. 
But aye there’s an unco bit wantie, 
That fashes me mair than them a’. 
Ripe an' ready an’ a’, 
Ripe an’ ready an’ a’, 
I wish I may get a bit man 
Afore my beauty gae wa’. 


A’ day as I spin’ wi’ my mither, 
An’ lilt owre mysel’ a bit sang, 
How lasses an’ lads gae thegither, 

O, sirs, but it gars me think lang, 
A’ night syne I'm like to gang crazy, 
I dream, an' I row, an’ I gaunt, 

‘Whare I might be lying fu’ easy, 
An't warna that unco bit want 
Ripe and ready, &c. 


Young Andro’ comes whyles at the gloamin’, 
An’ draws in a stoo] by my side, 
But aye he's sae fear’t for a woman, 
That aften his face he maun hide. 
I steave up my temper-string gayly, 
An’ whyles a bit verse I do chaunt, 
For lasses, ye ken, maun be wylle, 
To max’ up their unco bit want. 
Ripe and ready, &c. 


I'm thinkin’, some night when he's risin’, 
I'll mak’ a bit step to the door, 
An’ raise a bit crack that’s enticin’, 
To heighten his courage a bore— 
For O gin the laddie wad kipple, 
Sae merrily as we will rant; 
The punch out o’ jugs we will tipple, 
The night I get free o’ my want. 
Rupe an’ ready an‘ a’, 
Ready an’ ripe an a’, 
Tl) mak’ a guid wife to the laddie 
Gin ever he tak’ me ava’. 


ANSWER. 


Dear Maggie, I'm doubtfu' ye’re jokin’, 
1 wish ye may like me sae weel; 

O' luve though I ne’er yet ha’e spoken, 
1t fashes me aair, I watweel, 

Yer cheeks are sne roun’ an’ sac rosey— 
Yer e’en ha’e sae witchin’ a cant— 

Yer breath is as sweet as a posey, 
An’ fain wad I mak’ up yer want. 
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Kiss an’ daut ye an’ a’, 
Daut an’ kiss ye an’ a’; 

Young Andro’ wad think himsel’ happy 
To kiss an’ daut ye an’ a’. 


The morn I gall speak to my father, 
To big us an inset an’ spence , 
Some plenishin’ syne we will gather, 
An’ get a’ thing manag’t wi’ mense, 
I'll get a wheen sarks frae my mither 
Mae kail 1’ the yard I will plant; 
An’ then, when we're buckl't thegither, 
li mak’ up yer unco bit want. 
Kise an’ daut, &c. 


At e’en, when wi’ tollin’ I'm weary, 
An’ beasts i’ the stable an’ byre, 
T']] get a bit crack wi’ my dearie, 
An’ dry my pleugh hose by the fire. 
¥’en lairds, wha' in coaches are carried, 
A bonnier bride eanna vaunt— 
An' Maggie, lass, when we are married, 
7’) mak’ up your unco bit want. 
Kiss an’ daut, &c. 


Though some tak’ offence at our freedorn, 
An’ raise up a quarrelsome din, 
To gar us believe, gin we heed them, 
That tellin’ the truth is asin, 
Wi’ lang chaftit modest pretences, 
They fain wad appear to be saunts. 
Yet few, wha’s endow'd wi!’ their senses, 
But wishes supply for their wants. 
Kissin’ an’ dautin’ an’ a’, 
Dautin' an’ kissin’ an’ a’, 
There’s naething been langer in fushion, 
Thaw kissin’ an’ dautin’ an’ a’. 


Colin Clout. 


" [3x10 is only a fragment of an old song the 


rest Is supposed to be lost. Richard Galt comm- 
muuicated it to Johnson's Museum, where it was 
set to music by Stephen Clarke.) 


CHANTIC! EER, wi’ noisy whistle, 
Bids the housewife rise in haste: 

Colin Clout begins to hirsle, 
Slawly frae his slecpless nest, 


s2t 


Love that raises sic a clamour, 
Drivin’ lads and lasses mad ; 

‘Weaes my heart! had coost his glamour, 
O’er poor Colin, Juckless lad. 


Cruel Jenny, lack a daisy! 
Lang had gart him greet and grane, 
Colin's pate was hafflins crasy, 
Jenny laugh'd at Colin's pain. 
Slawly, up his duds he gathers, 
Slawly, slawly trudges out, 
An’ frae the fauld he drives his wedders, 
Happier far than Colin Olout. 


Now the gun, rais’d frae his nappie, 
Set the orient in a lowe, 

Drinkin’ ilka glancin’ drappie, 
1’ the field, an’ i’ the knowe. 

Mony a birdie, sweetly singin’, 
Fiaffer’d briskly round about; 

An’ monie a daintie flowerile springin’, 
A’ were blythe but Colin Clout. 


What ts this? cries Colin glow'rin’, 
QGlaiked like, a’ round about, 
Jenny! this is past endurin’ : 
Death maun ease poor Colin Clout. 
A’ the night I toss and tumble, 
Never can I close an e’e, 
A’ the day I grane an’ grumble, 
Jenny, this is a’ for thee. 


‘Ye'll ha’e nane but farmer Patie, 
‘Oause the fallow ’s rich, I trow, 
Aiblins though he shouldna cheat ye, 
Jenny, ye'll ha’e cause to rue. 
Auld, and gley’d, and crooke@ backed ,— 
Siller bought at sic a price,— 
Ah, Jenny! gin ye Jout to tak’ it, 
Folk will say ye’re no o’er nice. 





& 
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"Tis yon old mansion down the deil, 
Half hid behind the grove, 
‘Where, calm and innocent, doth dwell 
“The lady of my love, my love, 
The lady of my love. 


Oh' I could muse for ever here, 
Unwearied of the scene, 

Content to see my love appear 
On balcony or green ; 

A happy solitary wight, 
I would not seek to rove, 

But feast my eyes, from morn till night, 
With visions of my love, my love, 

With visions of my love. 


The sky above, the earth below, 
Are studded each with flowers; 
It recks not to what place we go— 
We see them at all hours; - 
For night, that shades the flowers below, 
Opes those that shine above, 
As sleep, that shuts my present show, 
Brings dreams of her I love, I love, 
Brings dreams of her I love. 


dyar, far away. 
[Tunz, “ The Highland Watch.”] 


Fan, far away, in strange country, 
The soldier watch is keeping, 
Beneath some tower, at midnight hour, 
When all besides are sleeping. 
The moon is half,—her chilly rays 
On hill-tops are reclining; 
The sea is calm,—it soothing plays 
A soft and sweet repining. 
Bave this, and the proud soldier's tread, 


That is with echo hounding, 
OL, All else is stilly as the dead 
Ghe Lady of my Hobe. In hill and plain surrounding. 
(Tx1s and the following song originally appeared Say, as he goes his weary round, 
in ‘The Portfollo of British Song,” with the ini- What is the thought that rises ? 
tiala, “‘Q. K."’] ‘Where are his dark eyes gazing found > 
What is the wish he prizes ? 
Frox off this sunny mountain's top Oh! thinks he not of native home, 
I look, with ardent eyes, With memory’s thrilling feelings ?>— 
To one romantic little spot, Of scenes where he in youth did roam, 
That holde the ali I prize. And all their fond revealings ? 
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And looks he not beyond that sea, 
Where his lov’d land is lying ? 
And is it not for \t that he 
So heavily is sighing ? 


Scotland !—the word sounds as a spell, 
The marks of magic bearing, 

And, like a mothet’s voice, doth awell 
Remembrances endearing— 

Tho’ rough thy shore, and cold thy chime, 
Thy son, where’er he ranges,— 

Be't by the heavy-rolling Rhine, 
Or heavier-rolling Ganges,— 

Still thinks upon thy thousand rills, 
While the big tear doth gather,— 

And longs to climb thy hoary hills, 
And brush their native heather. 


aN 


The Wighland Soldter. 
[ARRANGED to music by John Barnett.) 


On! welcome, dear Scotland, my country, my 
home, 

From my own native country no more will I roam ; 

I have travelled afar, but no spot upon earth 

Can offer thy blessing, dear land of my birth. 

For riches, for honour, for fame have I fought, 

A portion of each with my sword have I bought; 

But purer delights I now hasten to feel 

At home, with my bannocks of barley meal. 


Yet, atill I am ready to fight in thy cause, 

To guard our good monarch, religion, and laws; 

Tho’ the claims of my home are, wife, children, 
and ease, 

The claims of my duty are stronger than these. 

But call me to splendour or pleasure, oh no! 

The splendour I'd acorn, and the pleasure forego , 

No dainties abroad can such comfort reveal 

As home, and a bannock of barley meal. 


Yet think me not idle, oh! think not but here 
Employment I find to a parent most dear; 

In training my children their arms for the field, 
Their hearte for those treasures which virtue wil! 


yield, 
And chi when by heaven I°m summon'd away, 
My children, your mother protect and obey ; 
And the blessing of heaven, rewarding your zeal, 
Will sweeten your bannock of baricy meal. 
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f The Campbells’ Wibroch. 


[Tue first stanza by Burns, the second and 
third by an Amateur. The first stanza was on- 
ginally adapted to the air entitled ‘“‘ Charles Gor- 
don’s Welcome Home.’”’} 


Oct over the Forth I look’d to the north, 
But what fs the north or its Hielands to me ? 
The south nor the east bring nae ease to my breast, 
The wild rocky mountains, or dark rolling sea. 
But I look to the west, when I gae to my rest, 
That happy my dreamsand my slumbers may be, 
For far in the west lives the lad I lo’e best, 
The laddie that's dear to my bairnie and me. 


His father he frown'd on the love of his boyhood, 
And oh | his proud mother look’d cold upon me ; 
But he follow'd me aye to my hame in the shealing, 
And the hills of Breadalbane rang wild wi’ our 
glee. (bracken, 
A’ the lang summer day, ‘mid the heather and 
I joy’d in the light o’ his bonnie blue e’e ; 
1 little then thought that the wide western oecan 
‘Would be rolling the day ‘tween my laddie and 
me. 


When we plighted our faith by the cairn on the 
mountain, 
Thedeer and the roe stood bride-maidens to me; 
And my bride's tyring glass was the clear crystal 
fountain, 
What then was the warld to my laddie and me > 
So I look to the west, when I gae to my rest, 
That happy my dreams and my slumbers may be; 
For far in the west js the lad J lo’e best, 
He’s seeking a hame for my bairnie and me. 


@aledontang, Brabe and bold. 


{Warrren by Guo. Macrannxx.—Set to music 
by T. Cooke.} 


OCaLzpowzans, brave and bold, 
Heroes, never bought or sold, 
Sons of sires, who died of old 

To gid a martia) story! 
Beauty clahna the warriors shield, 
In her cause the death sword yield, 
Draw and join the batéle fleid, 

On to death or glory! 
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‘W ho would shun the glorious strife ? 

Where's the slave would cling to life, 

W hen father, husband, daughter, wife, 
For prompt relief implore ye ? 

Who would yield soft woman's charms 

‘Lo bless a rufflan foeman's arms ? 

Perish the thought! sound, sound your alarms! 
On to death or glory' 


Here's the path to sluggard peace, 
Here’s the haunt of dastard ease, 
That sink to death, by slow degrees, 
Unhonour'd, weak, and hoary 
But ye who court a brighter name, 
This way lies the road to fame, 
Follow then through flood and flame, 
And shout, For death or glory! 


spate in Binvara, 


(Wrirren by the Rev. Mr <Arzarpicr, of 


Forgue, in memory of the late Duchess of Gordon, 
-—Set to music by John Knott, Aberdeen ] 


Tater in Kinrara blooms the rose, 

And softly waves the drooping Lily, 
‘Where beauty’s faded charms repose, 

And splendour rests on earth's cold pulow 
Her emile, who sleeps in yonder bed, 

Could once awake the soul to pleasure, 
When fashion’s airy train she led, 

And form’d the dance'’s frolic measure 


‘When war call'd forth our youth to arms, 
Hor eye inspired each martial spirit, 
Her mind, too, felt the muse’s charms, 
And gave the meed to modest merit 
But now farewell, fair northern star, 
Thy beams no more shall courts enlighten, 
No more lead forth our youth to arms, 
No more the rural pastures brighten 


Long, long thy loss shall Scotia mourn , 

Her vales, which thou were wont to gladden, 
Shall long look cheerless and forlorn, 

And grief the minstrel’s music sadden. 
And oft, amid the festive scene, 

‘Where pleasure cheats the midnight pillow, 
A sigh shall breathe for noble Jane, 

Laid low beneath Kinrara’s willow. 


Scotland and Charlie. 


(Warrtres and arranged by Gzorcr Linres 


Sons of the mountain glen, 
Draw forth your blades again, 
Loudly the pibroch's strain 
Summons to glory. 
‘Wild as the breezes blow, 
Rush ye to meet the foe, 
Onward and boldly go, 
Fame lies before ye 


In every bonnet's seen 
Eagle’s plume, waving ’tween 
Sprigs of the heather green, 
Blooming s0 fairly 
Forward then, forward then, 
Sons of the mountain glen, 
Be your war cry again— 
Scotiand and Charlie 


Who would shrink from thee, 
Land of the brave and free ° 
Who tamely bend the knee 
To an invader? 
Who that with sword and might 
Would not for freedom fight, 
And die for Scotland s right, 
Ere he betray’d her ? 


Forward then, forward then, 
Bons of the mountain glen, 
See! the white rose again 
Blooming s0 fairly 
Follow then, follow then, 
Bonnie brave Highlandmen, 
Be your war cry again— 
Scotland and Charlie. 


Ghe Maid of Islay. 


(Joszrn Trarn.] 


Rustne o’er the heaving billow, 
Evening gilds the ocean's swell, 

While with thee, on grassy pillow, 
Solitude ! I love to dwell. 

Lonely to the sea breeze blowing, 
Oft I chaunt my love-lorn strain, 

To the streamlet sweetly flowing, 
Murmur oft # lover's pain. 
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"Twas for her, the Maid of Ielay, 
Time flew o'er me wing'd with joy; 
"Twas for her, the cheering smile aye 
Beam'd with rapture in my eye. 
Not the tempest raving round me, 
Lightning's flash, or thunder s roll, 
Not the ocean's rage could wound ma, 
While her image fill’d my soul. 


Farewell, days of purest pleasure, 
Long your loss my heart shall mourn | 
Farewell, hours of bliss the measure, 
Bliss that never can return. 
Cheerless o'er the wild heath wand'ring, 
Cheerless o’er the wave-worn shore, 
On the past with sadness pond’ring, 
Hope’s fair visions charm no more. 


Donald ts no more. 


O'sr the braes and o’er the burn 
Jessy strays baith night and morn, 
Watching for her love's return 
From a distant shore. 
But, alas! she looks in vain, 
He will ne'er return again, 
For in battle he was slain— 
Donald is no more. 
For in battle, &c. 


Hope awhile her bosom cheers-— 
Soothes her doubts, allays her fears-— 
Still her cheek is bathed in tears— 
Still her heart is sore. 
Vainly does she, night and morn, 
Pace the dreary braes and burn, 
Watching for her love's return— 
Donald is no more. 
For in battle, &e. 


@’er the mountain. 


O'sr the mountain, o’er the lea, 
With my hilt and Saxon plaid, 
And my tartan bonnet wee, 
‘Will I seck my Highlafid Jad. 
O’er the mountain, &c. 


Though the heather be my bed, 
Brightly pearl d with silvery dew, 
There’s a tear more bright I'll shed, 
Oh! my Highland lad, for you. 
O’er the mountain, &c. 


Far awa’ from love and home, 

Over the heath with blossom clad , 
While the night-bird sings I'll roam, 
Oh! for thee, my Highland lad. 
Though the heather, &«. 

O’er the mountain, &c. 


The wood of Cratgte-lea, 


(Warrren by Tannanrzy, and set to music by 
his fmend James Barr of Kilbarchan. Both the 
words and air are eweet and natural. Craigie lea 
lies to the north-west of Paisley, but its rural 
beauties have been of late years encroached on by 
the erection of a gas-work in its vicinity. ] 


Tou bonnie wood of Craigie-lea, 
Thou bonnie wood of Craigie-lea, 

Near thee I pass'd life's early day, 
And won my Mary's heart in thee. 


The broom, the brier, the birken bush, 
Bloom bonnie o'er the flowery lea, 
An’ a’ the sweets that ane can wish 
Frae nature's hand, are strew’d on thee. 
Thou bonnie wood, &o. 


Far ben thy dark-green planting’s shade, 
The cushat croodles am’rously, 
The mavis, down thy buchted glade, 
Gars echo ring frae every tree. 
Thou bonnie wood, &c. 
. Awa’, ye thoyghtless, murd’ring gang, 
Wha tear the nestlings ere they flee! 
They'll sing you yet a canty sang, 
Then, O in pity let them be! 
Thou bonnie wood, &c. 


‘When winter blaws in sleety showers, 
Frae aff the Norlan’ hills sae hie, 
He lightly skiff thy bonnie bowers, 
As laith to harm a flower in thee. 
4 Thou bonnie wood, éeec. 
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Though fate should drag me south the line, 
Or o'er the wide Atlantic sea, 
The happy hours [’ll ever min’ 
That I in youth ha'e spent in thee. 
Thou bonnie wood, &c. 


Bangspne, beside. 


[Warrrzn by TaAnxanriL.—Set to music by 
R, A. Smith.) 


Lanosynz, beaide the woodland burn, 
Amang the broom sae yellow, 

1 lean'd me neath the milkwhite thorn, 
On nature’s mossy pillow ; 

A’ ‘round my seat the flowers were strew'd, 

That frae the wildwood I had pu'd, 

To weave mysel’ a elmmer snood, 
To pleasure my dear fellow. 


I twined the woodbine round the rose, 
Ite richer hues to mellow, 
Green sprigs of fragrant birk I chose, 
To busk the sedge sae yellow 
The craw-flower blue, and meadow-pink, 
I wove in primrose-braided link, 
But little, little did I think, 
I should have wove the willow 


My bonnie lad was forced afar, 

Toss'd on the raging billow, 
Perhaps he’s fh'n in bluidy war, 

Or wreck'd on rocky shallow ; 
Yet aye 1 hope for his return, 
As round our wonted haunts I n.ourn, 
And aften by the woodland burn, 

I pu’ the weeping willow. 


@ famous man. 


[Tare song is introduced in the national opera 
of ‘Rob Roy.” The words are taken, with some 
alterations, from a poem by WoxrpsworrH, writ- 
ten on visiting Rob Roy's grave. ] 


A Famous man was Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer’s joy, 
But Scotland has a chief as good, 
She has, she has her bold Rob Roy. 
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A dauntless heart shows, 
And wondrous length and strength of arm 
He long bas quell’d his Highland foes, 
And kept, and kept his friends from harm 
A famous man, &o. 


His daring mood protects hizn still, 
For this the robber’s simple plan, 
That they should take who have the will, 
And they, and they should keep who can. 
A famous man, &e, 


And while Rob Roy is free to rove, 
In summer's heat and winter's snow, 
The eagle he is jord above, 
And Rob, and Rob is lord below. 
A famous man, &c. 


Rnow’'st thou the land. 
[In imitation of Goethe.) 


Kyow’st thou the land of the hardy green thistle, 

Where oft o'er the mountain the shepherd's shn)) 
whistle 

Is heard in the gloamin’ so sweetly to sound, 

Where the red blooming heather and hair-bell 
abound ? 


Know’st thou the land of the mountain and flood, 
Where the pine of the forest for ages hath stood, 
Where the eagle comes forth on the wings of the 
storm, [gor m ? 
And her young ones aré rock’d on the high Cairn- 


Enow'st thou the land where the cold Celtic waye 
Enarcles the hills which its blue waters lave, 

‘Where the virgins are pure as the gems of the sea, 
And their spirits are light as their actions are frve ? 


‘Tis the land of my sires, ‘tis the land of my youth, 
Where firat my young heart glow’d with honour 


and truth, 
Where the wild fire of genius first caught my 
young soul, (trol. 


And my feet and my fancy roam’d free from con- 


And 1s there no charm in cur own native earth ? 

Does no talisman rest on the place of our birth ? 

Are the blue hills of Albyn not worthy our note? 

Shall sae tal aaa in war, shall her fair, be 
orgo 
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Then strike the wild lyre, let it swell with the@ 


strain, 
Let the mighty in arms live and conquer again, 
Their past deeds of valour shall we not rehearse, 
And the charms of our maidens resound in our 
verse ? 


LU twine a wreath. 


(Tare and the six succeeding songs originally 
appeared, under different algnatures, in ‘‘ The 
Literary Reporter,” a wechly miscellany edited, 
published and printed, at Glasgow, by John 
Graham, in 1829-8, in 2 vols.-—The author of the 
first which we give was Wituiam Branix.] 


I 11 twine a wreath, I'll twine a wreath, 
A garland for thy head— 

The green, green leaves that fancy weaves 
Shall balmy fragrance shed , 

The blooming flowers from sylvan bowers 
Shall show a thousand dyes 

Around thy brow, like coloured bow 
That girds the summer akies. 


The heather-bell, from cliff and fell, 
IU seek where zephyr blows, 

At early morn, from off the thorn, 
lll cull the new-blown rosa, 

And lily pale, from verdant vale, 
That bends beneath the storm, 

Emblem of you, all bathed in dew, 
And spotless as thy form 


These, wreathed and bound, shall circle round, 
Thy lovely brow of white, 
Where glossy hair in tresses fair, 
Like clouds of summer night, 
Thine eyes o ershade,—oh, lovely maid ' 
These eyes that oft beguile 
And charm my heart with magic art— 
So sweet thy dimpling smile 


This garland gay will soon decay 
And lose its lovely hue, 
But soul and heart shall rather part 
Before I part from you 
This wreath will fade, ab, lovely maid ' 
With leaves and blossoms wove , 
But age or care can ne er impair 
My heart s unchanging love. 


Abe wee primroge. 


My love is hike the wee primrose 

That smirks sae gwect beneath the thorn, 
That modest keeks out frac the Icaves, 

An’ sips the sweets frae dewy morn 
I met her in my early walk, 

As by the verdant woods I stray d, 
Whaur nought but artless melody 

Had ever charm d her fragrant shade 


A burnie poppled by her bower, 
Whaur nature made a foggy seat— 
While resting there she look d and smiled, 
And aye I felt my bosom beat. 
I press d her, smiling, to my lips— 
Though she was laith, I pree d her mou , 
And oh, sne sweet, sae virgin pure !— 
‘Twas hinny mix d wi draps o' dew 


Whan gowden clouds float at the dawn, 
I view the spot whaur Mary dwells— 
That rural spot whaur spotless love 
Speaks to the heart which ardent swells 
May nae rude haun molest her youth— 
May nae vile e oe disturb ber hame— 
Whan ocht immodest enteys there, 
May innocence put guilt to shame 


Chen summers gun. 


‘WEN summer's sun shone warm and bright, 
“‘And saft the westlan’ breeses blew, 

As fair a maiden met my aight 
As ever poet's fancy drew 

Twas on the banks of Locher s stream, 
Where roses bloom d in a’ their pride, 

TI saw this lass--eo fair her mein— 
She might ha e been a monarch 4 bride 


Though violets there did flourish fair, 
An on their blades hung draps o’ dew , 
These sparkling gems outrivalled were 
By “‘ her twa een sae bonnie blue ” 
Her lovely eyes’ resplendent beam, 
‘Was far too bright for me to bear: 
I turned, abashed, and in the stream 
Beheld her form, divinely fair 
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A sephyr gently curled the stream, 
An’ did her lovely image hide, 
hen all the osler boughs would seem 
Bending to her by Locher’s side. 
‘When I beheld a’ nature pay 
Such homage to this charming maid, 
I deem’d she might be Queen of May— 
Had come to visit Locher’s shade 


I'd made a garland for her breast, 
Of every wild flower 1 could view 
But could nae mair her charms realist , 
So ailently from her withdrew. 
My soul a moment's pleasure knew, 
1 fear the like will ne’er return , 
Except, when spring the flelds reno , 
1 meet this lass by Locher burn. 


Che Weaver. 


Wurrg Kelvin rins to join the Clyde, 

There lives a lad whose honest pride 

Can match wi! a’ the kintra side,— 
He is a gallant weaver. 


His cheeks are tinged wi’ rosy hue, 

His eon are o’ the bonniest blue, 

But, oh! his heart, it is sac true, 
I love my gallant weaver. 


Let others wed for sake 0’ gear, 

Gin we get health, I ha’e nae fear, 

That poortith ever will come near 
My eident lad, the weaver. 


True love will mak’ our labour light; 

Twill keep us blythe frae morn till night, 

And happiness will shine fu’ bright 
Upon my gallant weaver. 


‘When wintry win's, sae cauld and blae, 
Mak’ a’ the face 0’ nature wae, 
At e’en, a canty fire I'l! ha’e 

To cheer my gallant weaver. 


Then haste ye, Time, oh dinna bide ; 

Bring round the day 1'}) be his bride, 

Then smoothly sweet the hours will glide 
O'er Jeanie and her weaver. 


a 
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Away to the mountains. 


[Wriuax Grex.) 


Szx, the city enshrouded in pestilent smoke, 
Not a health-breeze is there to be found, 

It lies as if still under winter's dark yoke, 
While the spring decks the country around. 

That riches are gain’d in the city—'tis true ,— 
But this is the young month of May— 

If I stay to scrape wealth, a grave I'll get too,— 
Away to the mountains, away! 


Who treads on the heather will ne’er feel the gout, 
Though to health he has been a wild nner, 
Nor die of a surfeit, though after a bout 
With some chief at a true highland dinner. 
The clear highland spring, mix’d with pure moun- 
tain dew, 
Is a drink fit for emperors, they say, 
Thus we've health and high pleasure for ever in 
‘ view— 
Awav to the mountains, away ' 


In the land of the hills sits the goddess of health, 
Enthroned in sublimest of grandeur, 
The breeze, lake, and mountain are stored with 
her wealth, 
Bnt she’s lonely in midst of her splendour. 
Her votaries fly to her, ‘neath the impulse of fear, 
When she smiles, then no longer they stay, 
But I will adore her for many a y: 
Away to the mountains, away ! 


Ghe Wigdhland Maid. 


Acar the laverock seeks the sky, 
And warbles, dimly seen , 

And simmer views wi' sunny joy 
Her gowany robe o’ green. 

But, ah! the smmer's blythe return, 
In flowery pride array'd, 

Nae mair can cheer this heart forlorn, 
Or charm the Highland Maid. 


My true love fell by Charlie's side, 
Wi’ mony a clanaman dear, 

That fatal day—oh, wae betide 
The cruel Southron’s spear! 
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His bonnet blue is fallen now; 
And bluidy us the plaid 

That aften, on the mountain’s brow, 
Has wrapt his Highland Maid. 


My father’s sheeling on the hill 
Ig dowle now and sad, 

The breezes whisper round me still, 
T’ve lost my Highland Lad. 

Upon Culloden s fatal heath 
He spake o” me, they sald, 

And faultered, wi’ his dying breath, 
“Adieu, my Highland Maid '” 


The weary nicht for rest I seek, 
The langsome day I mourn, 
The smile upon my withered cheek 
Can never mair return 
But soon beneath the sod I'll lie 
In yonder lonely glade, 
Then, haply, some may weep an’ sigh— 
‘Adieu, sweet Highland Maid '” 


Cheerlp, Soldier. 


Cuesruy, Soldier! the gladdening sun 
Springs over Albyn’s mountains dun, 
Purples each peak, and bravely now 
Rests his flaming targe on the Grampians’ brow, 
Smiles o’er the land of the rock and tarn, 
Of thine infant's couch, of thy father’s cairn— 
The land of the race of dauntiess mood, 
Who grasp thy hand in brotherhood.— 
Oheerly, Soldier! 


Cheerly, Soldier ' gladeome meeting, 

The warm salute, the victor's greeting, 

Await thee. Now in blazing hall, 

Go thread the maze of the flowery ball, 

Enaircled,fond by a kindred throng, 

Tell of glories past—pour the heart-warm song, 

Or on yon blue hills the roe pursue 

With the sweep of the jovial view-hallon — 
Cheerly, Soldier! 


Cheerly, Soldier! she who loves thee 

Blythe weloome sings ‘neath the trysting tree. 
On breese of morn the heath-cock dancing, 
On the gleaming Jake the white swan glancing, 
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The merry fawn in wanton play, 

Chasing his twin down the sunny brae ,— 

Each thing of life with wilding glee, 

Shadows the bliss that waits for thee.— 
Cheerly, Soldier ! 


Comin’ thro’ the rye. 


[Tax original old words of *‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
tye,” or “Gin a body meet a body,” cannot be 
satisfactorily traced. There are many different 
versions of the song. Some seta embrace such 
verses as the following; 

Gin a body meet a body 
Comin’ frae the well, 
Gin a body kiss a body— 
Need a body tell ? 
Ilka Jenny has her Jocky, 
Ne’er a ane ha‘el, 
But a’ the lads they look at me— 
And what the waur am | + 


Gin a body meet a body, 
Comin’ frae the town, (or thro the broom,) 
Gin a body kiss a body— 
Need a body gloom? &e. 


The following is the version which js given in 
Johnson's Museum, and which passed through 
the hands of Burns. The air forms, with shght 
variation, the third and fourth strains of the 
strathspey called “The Miller's Daughter,” in 
Gow’s first Collection.) 


Comino through the rye, poor body, 
Coming through the rye, 
She draiglet a’ her petticoatie, 
Coming through the rye. 
Oh Jenny's a’ wat, poor boy, 
Jenny's seldom dry, 
She draigiet a’ her petticoatie, 
Coming through the rye 


Gin a bedy meet a body—- 
Coming through the rye, 

Gin a body kiss a body-— 
Need a body cry ? 


Gin a body meet a body 
Coming through the glen, 

Gin a body kiss a body— 
Need the warld ken ? 
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Oh Jenny's a’ wat, poor body ; 
Jenny's seldom dry ; 

Bhe draiglet a’ her petticoatie, 
Coming through the rye. 


@omin’ thro’ the rye. 
[Modern theatrical version.] 


Gin a body meet a body 
Comin’ through the rye, 
Gin a body kiss a body, 
Need a body ory ? 
Every lassie has her laddie, 
Nane, they say, ha’e I! 
Yet a’ the lads they smile at me, 
When comin’ through ‘the rye. 
Amang the train there is a swain 
1 dearly lo'e mynell ; 
But whaur his hame, or what hie name, 
I dinna care to tell. 


Gin a body meet a body, 
Comin’ frae the town, 
7 Gin a body greet a body, 
Need a body frown ? 
Every lassie has ber laddie, 
Nane, they say, ha’e 1! 
Yet a' the lads they amile at me, 
‘When comin’ through the rye. 
Amang the train there is a swain, 
I dearly lo’e mysell ; 
But whaur his hame, or what his name, 
I dinna care to tell. 


@OpH, dinna ag& me. 


{Dun.or>—Tune, ‘Comin’ through the rye.!’] 


On! dinna ask me gin [ lo’e thee; 
Troth, I daurna tell: 

Dinna ask me gin I lo’e ye; 
Ask it o' yoursel’. 


Oh! dinna look see sair at me, 
For wee) ye kan me true; 
rule emlaea 

7 daurna look at you. 


& When ye gang to yon braw braw town, 


And bonnier lasses seo, 
O, dinna, Jamie, look at them, 
Lest you should mind na me. 


For I could never bide the lass, 
That ye’d lo’e mair than me; 

And O, I'm sure, my heart would break, 
Gin ye'd prove false to me. 


The silken-snooded lagsic. 


(‘Tnx encod or riband, with which a Scottish 
lass braided her hair, had an emblematical sign:- 
fication, and applied to her maiden character. 
It was exchanged for the curch, toy, or coif, when 
she passed, »y marriage, into the matron state. 
But if the damsel was so unfortunate as to louse 
pretensions to the name of maiden, without gain- 
ing a right to that of matron, she was neither 
permitted to use the snood, nor advanced to the 
graver dignity of the curch, In old Scottish songs 
there occur many sly allusions to such misfortune, 
as in the old words to the popular tune of ‘O’er 
the muir amang the heather.’"— Note by Sir 
Walter Scott to the Lady of the Lake.) 


Coutxe through the broom at eten, 

And coming through the broom sae dreary, 
The lassie lost her ailken mood, 

Which cost her many blirt and blear c’e. 


Fair her hair, and brent her brow, 
And bonnie blue her een when near ye ; 
” ‘She matr I prie’d her bonnie mou’, 
Thé mair I wigh'd her for my dearie. 


The broom was lang, the lassie gay, 
And O but I was unco cheerle ; 

The anood was tint, a well a day! 
2 mirth was turn’d to blirt and blear e’e. 


I press’d her hand, she sigh’d, I woo'd, 
And spier'd, What gars ye sob, my dearie ? 
Quoth she, I’ve lost my silken snood ; 

And never mair can look sae cheerie. 


I sald, Ne’er mind the silken snood, 
Nae langer mourn, nor look sae dreary ; 
T'll buy you ane that's twice as good, 


¥ If you'll consent to be my Gearle, *, 


oa 
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Quoth she, If you will aye be mine, 
Nae mair the enood shall make me dreary 
I vow'd, I seal’d, and bless the time, 
That in the broom I met my dearie. 


Mest awhile with me. 


[From a small tract entitled, * Love: by J. O. 
Denovan ” Printed for the author at Edinburgh 
in 1826. Denovan was the son of a printer in 
Edinburgh, where he was born in 1788. Some 
years of his early life were spent at sea, but Jatter- 
ly he supported himself by a small business of his 
own, in his native city, as a coffee-roaster. He 
died in 1827 ] 


Trx lark hath sought his grassy home, 
The bee her eglantine, 
The ailver lamps, in yon blue dome, 
Have just begun to shine, 
Then rest awhile with me, love, with me, love, 
Then rest awhile with me, love, 
This breast will pillow thine 


The breeze that steals so softly by 
Hath caught tho rose’s kias 
The tear that wets the lily's eye 
Is but a drop of bliss. 
Then rest awhile with me, love, with me, love, 
Then reat awhile with me, love, 
Home ne’er had chatme hike this 


Twine toeel the plaiden.” 


[Txrs song cannot be traced in any of the 
earlier collections It appears, however, in John- 
aon s Museum, vol. I. 1787. There is a plaintive 
old air given in Oswald's collection, (17. ) 
with the title, “ The lassie lost her silken sn 


O, I HA’s lost my aliken snood, 
That tied my hair sae yellow, 
T've gi’en my heart to the lad I loo'd, 
He was a gallant fellow. 
And twine it weel, my bonnie dow, 
And twine it weel the plaiden , 
The lassie lost her silken snood, 
In pn‘ing o’ the breckan. 


| 


“Tl, 
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Ne praised my cen ane bonnie blue, 
Rae hily-white my skin, O, 
And syne he pried my bonnie mou’, 
And said it was nae sin, O. 
And twine it weel, &c. 


But he has left the lass he loo", 
His own true love fursaken , 
Which gars me sair to greet the anood, 
1 lost amang the breckan 
And twine it weel, d&c. 


Che Cooper of Hite. 


THERE was a wee cooper who lived in Fife, 
Nickity, nackity, noo, noo, noo, 
And he has gotten a gentle wife, 
Hey Willie Wallacky, how John Dougall, 
Alane, quo’ rushety, roue, rouse, roue. 


She wadna bake, nor she wadna brew, 
Nickety, &c. 

For the spoiling o’ her comely hue, 
Hey Willis, &c. 


She wadna card, nor she wadna spin, 
N tekety 9 &o. 

For the shaming o’ her gentle kin, 
Hey Willie, &c. 


She wadna wash, nor she wadna wring, 
Nickety, &o. 

For the spoiling o’ her gouden ring, 
Hey Wille, &e. 


The cooper’s awa’ to his woo pack 
Nickety, &o. 

And has laid a sheep skin on bis wife s back, 
Hey WIfie, &o. 


It’s I'll no thrash ye for your proud kin, 
Niokety, & 

But I will thrash my ain sheep skin, 
Hey Walhe, &c. 


Oh! I will bake and I will brew, 
Nickety, éec. 

And never mair think on my comely hue, 
Hey Willie, &c. 
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Oh! I will card and I will spin, 
Nickety, dc. 

And never mair think on my gentle kin, 
Hey Willie, &c. 


Oh! I will wash and I will wring, 
Nickety, &c. 

And never mair think on my gouden ring, 
Hey Willie, &c. 


A’ ye wha ha’e gotten a gentle wife, 
Nickety, nackety, woo, woo, Woo, 
Send ye for the wee cooper o’ Fifo, 
Hey Willie Wallacky, how John Dougall, 
Alane, quo’ rushety, roue, roue, roue 


, The bonnie red ribbon. 


[Anprew Sxanrz ) 


My Sandy was handsome, good-natur’d, and gay, 
An’ my Sandy wad never gainsay me, 

An down in St. Johnston, ae braw market day, 
A bonnie red ribbon he ga’e me, 


Nane looked like Sandy, sae mild and sae meek , 
An’ nane could sae winsome array me, 

But death cameand wither d the rose on his cheek, 
That was red as the ribbon he ga’e me. 


Now lanely I wander o er mountain an’ moss, 
Or where fancy wild wishes to stray me, 

And tell, wi’ a tear-weet-e’e, Sandy's sad loss, 
To the bonnie red ribbon he ga'e me 


But shortly, some ev'ning amang the saft dew, 
Low down in his grave will I lay me, 

Syne bid a’ the sorrows I suffer aiiieu ! 
An’ the bonnie red ribbon he ga'e me. 


? 


ae 


CAillte wt’ his wig a-fee. 


([Wi111am CHALuens.] 


Ox, saw ye Wille frae the west ? 
Oh, saw ye Willie in his glee ? 

Oh, saw ye Willle frae the west, 
‘When he had got his wig a-jee 2 
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There's ‘‘ Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled,” 
He towers it up in sio a key, 

Oh saw ye Willie, hearty lad, 
When he had got his wig a-jee. 


To hear him mng a canty alr, 
He lilts it o’er sae charmingly, 
That in a moment aff files care, 
When Willie gets his wig a-jee, 
Let drones croon o’er a winter night, 
A fig for them, whate'er they be, 
For I could sit till morning light, 
Wi’ Willle and his wig a jee. 


At lark on Sundays, sic a change 
Comes o’er his wig, and mou’, and ec, 
Sac douse—you'd think a cannon ball 
Wad scarce ca” Willie's wig a-jee. 
But when on Mondays be begins, 
And rants and roars continually, 
Till ilk owk’s end, the very weans 
Gang daft—when Willie's wig’s a jee 


——E 


®, whistle, 


[Tue alr called “0, whistle, and I'll come to 
you, my lad,” was composed by John Bruce, a 
famous fiddler in Dumfnes, about the middle of 
the last century. O’Keefe introduced it into his 
comic opera of **The Poor Soldier,” acted at 
Covent Garden in 1788. ‘“‘ Since love is the plan, 
I'll love if I can,” is the opening of the song to 
which it is there adapted. Buans wrote two seta 
of words to the tune—retaining the name of the 
tue for his opening line—the first set, consisting 
of only two verses, written in 1787 for Johnson s 
Museum; the second set written in 1793 for 
Thomson's collection. We give both.] 


O, wuisTLx, and L’ll come to you, my lad, 

Of whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad, 

Tho’ father and mither and a should gae mad, 
O, whistle, and 1’ll come to you, my lad. 


Come down the back stairs when you come to 
court me, 

Come down the back stairs when you come to 
court sne, 

Come down the back stairs, and let nae body set, ” 


¥ And come as yo were na coming to me. 
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0, WHISTLE, and I'll come to you, my lad; 

O, whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad; 

Tho’ father, and mother, and a’ should gae mad, 
O, whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad. 


But warily tent, when you come to court me, 
And come na unless the back-yett be a-jee ; 
Syne up the back-stlle, and let nae body see, 
And come as ye were na comin’ to me, 
And come ag ye were na comin’ to me. 

O, whistle, &e. 


At kirk or at market, whene’er ye meet me, 
Gang by me aa though that ye cared na a flic, 
But steal me a blink o' your bonnie black e'e, 
Yet look as ye were na lookin’ at me, 
Yet look as ye were na lookin’ at me. 

O, whistle, &c. 


Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me, 

And whyles ye may lichtly my beauty a wee; 

But court na anither, though jokin’ ye be, 

For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me, 

For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me. 
O, whistle, &c. 


Come hame to pour lingels. 


(Tux first stanza of this song was a fragment 
by Tannauin: the rest has been happily added by 
Asx. Ropgzr.—Tune, ** 0, whistle, and I'll 
come to you, my lad.”’] 

Couz hame to your lingels, ye ne’er-do-weel loon, 
You're the king o’ the dyvours, the talk o' the town, 
Sae soon as the Munonday morning comes in, 
Your wearifu’ daidling again maun begin. 
Gudewife, you're a skillet, your tongue’s just a bell, 
To the peace o’ gude fallows it rings the death- : 
But clack till ye deafen auld Barnaby’s mill, 
The souter shall aye ha’e his Munonday’s yill. 
Come hame to your lap-stane, come hame to yér 
last, 
It's a bonnie affair that your family maun fast, 
While you and your crew here a-guzzling maun sit, 
Ye daised drunken gude-for-nocht heir of the pit, 
Just leuk, how I'm gaun without stocking or shoe, 
‘Your bairns a’ in tatters, an’ fotherless too, 
An’ yet, quite content, like a sot, ye'll sit still, 


* ‘Till your kyte's ke to crack, wi’ your Munonduy’s 


yill. 


a“ 


! 
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&1 tell you, gudewife, gin you haud na your clack, 


I'll lend you a reeatle wi’ this owre your back, 

Maun we be abused an’ affronted by you, 

Wi siocan foul names asa ‘‘ loon,” “dyvour,” an’ 
iis crew Pld 

Come hame to your lingels, this instant come 
hame, 

Or I'll redden your face, gin ye’ve yet ony shame, 

For I'll bring a’ the bairns, an’ we'll just ha’e our 
fill, 

As weel as yoursel’, o' your Munonday’s yill. 


Gin that be the gate o’t, airs, come, let us stir, 
What need we sit here to be pestered by her? 
For she'll plague an’ affront us as far as she cau, 
Did ever 8 woman sae bother a man ? 

Frae yill house to yill house she'll after us rin, 
An’ raise the hale town wi’ her yelpin’ and din; 
Come, ca’ the gudewife, bid her bring in her bill, 
I see I maun quat takin’ Munonday's yill. 


Lass qin ve lo’e me, 


{In Hord’s collection the following fragment 1s 
preserved . 


I ha’e layen three herring a-sa't ; 
Bonnie lass, gin ze’ll tak’ me, tell me now, 
And | ha’e brew’n three pickles 0’ ma't, 
And 1 canna cum ilka day to woo. 
To woo, to woo, to lilt and to woo, 
And I canna cum ilka day to woo. 


I ha’e a wee calf that wad fain be a cow, 
Bonnie lass, gin ze'll tak’ me, tell me now, 
I ha’e a grice that wad fuln be a sow, 
And I canna cum ilka day to woo, 
To woo, to woo, &c. 


From this fragment, Jamzs Trtiex, otherwise 
called Balloon Tytler, of whom we have spoken in 
previous notes, comstructed the following song, 
which, with ita lively air, is given in the third 
volume of Johnaon’s Museum. Mr. Mackay, of 
the Edinburgh theatre, used to sing the song 
with pawkie glee, and was instrumental in ren- 
dering it popular.) 


T na’z laid a herring in saut, 

Lass gin ye lo’e me tell me now! 

T ha’e brew'd a forpet o’ maut, 
An’ J cafina come ilka day to Woo, 
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I ha‘e a calf will soon be a cow, 
Lass gin ye lo'’e me tell me now | 

I ha'e a pig will soon be a sow, 
An’ I canna come ilka day to woo. 


I've a house on yonder muir, 

Lass gin ye lo’e me tell me now! 

Three sparrows may dance upon the floor, 
An’ I canna come ilka day to woo. 

I ha‘e a but, an’ I ha’e a ben, 

Lass gin ye lo’e me tell me now ' 

I ha’e three chickens an’ a fat hen, 

An’ I canna come ony mair to woo. 


I've a hen wi’ a happity leg, 

Lass gin ye lo’e me tak’ me now | 
‘Which ilka day lays me an egg, 
An’ I canna come ilka day to woo. 
I ha’e a kebbuck upon my shelf, 
Lass gin ye lo’e me tak’ me now! 

I downa eat it a’ myself; 

An’! winaa come ony mair to woo. 


Patte’s CHedding. 


(Tara song, once popular among the peasantry 
of Scotiand, was first printed in the second edition 
of David Herd’s collection, 1776, although it is 
older than that date. Nothing is known of the 
author. The tune used to be mmg to an old dog- || 
grel, beginning, 

‘We'll put the sheep-head in the pat, 
Horns and a’ thegither, &c.] 


As Pattie cam’ up frae the glen, 

Drivin’ his wedders before him, 
He met bonnie Meg ganging hame— 

Her beauty was like for to smoore him. 
O Maggie, lass, dinna ye ken 

That you and I 's gaun to be married ? 
I had rather bad broken my leg, 

Before sic a bargain miscarried. 


O Patie, jad, wha tell’d ye that? 

I trow o’ news they've been scanty: 
I'm nae to be married the year, 

Though I should be courted by twenty! 
Now, Maggie, what gare ye to taunt ? 

In *t ‘cause that I ha’ena a maiien? 
The lad that has gear needna want 

For neither a half nor a halfl ane. 


My dad has a gude grey meare, 

And yours has twa cows and a filly; 
And that will be plenty o’ gear: 

fae, Maggie, be na sac ill-willy. 
‘Weel, Patie, Jad, I dinna ken; 

But first ye maun speir at my daddie; 
You're quite as weel born as Ben, 

And I canna say but I'm ready. 


‘We ha’e walth o’ yarn in clews, 
To mak’ me a coat and a jimpey, 
And plaidin’ eneuch to be trews— 
Gif I get ye, IJ shanna scrimp ye! 
Now fair fa' ye, my bonnie Meg' 
T'se e’en let a smackie fr’ on ye: 
May my neck be as lang as my leg, 
If I be an ill husband unto ye! 


Sae gang your ways hame e’en now ; 
Mak’ ready gin this day fifteen days 
And tell your father frae me, 
I'll be his gude-son in great kindness. 
Maggie s as blythe as a wran, 
Bodin’ the blast o’ ill weather, 
And a’ the gaite singin’ she ran, 
To tell the news to her father. 


But aye the auld man cried out, 
He'll no be o’ that mind on Sunday, 
There's nae fear o’ that, quo’ Meg ; 
For I gat a kiss on the bounty. 
And what was the matter o’ that? 
It was naething out o' his pocket 
1 wish the news were true, 
And we had him fairly bookit. 


A very wee while after that, 

‘Wha cam’ to our biggin but Patie ° 
Dress'd up in a braw new coat, 

And wow but he thocht himeel’ pretty ! 
His bonnet was little frae new, 

And in it a loop and a slittie, 
To draw in a ribbon sae blue, 

To bab at the neck o' his coatie. 


Then Patie cam’ in wl’ a stend; 

Oried, Peace be under the biggin ! 
You're welcome, quo’ William, Come ben, 
Or I wish it may rive frae the riggin’! 
Now draw in your seat, and sit doun, 

And tell’s a’ your news in a hurry: 
And haste ye, Meg, and be dune, 
And hing on the pan wi’ the berry 
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Quoth Patie, My news 18 na thrang 
Y eatrcen I was wi his honour 
1 ve taen threo rigs o braw land 
And bound myself under a bonour 
And now my errand to you, 
Is fcr Maggie to help me to labour 
Rut I m fear d we 1] nee l your best. w 
Because that our haddin s but sober 


Qtoth Willhium, To harl ye through 
11] be at the costo the bridal 
1st cut the craig o the ewe, 
Thut had amaist dee do the side ill 
And that ll be plenty o broe 
Sae lang as our well 1s na recat.d 
Ic a the net bors an 1 you 
Sue 1 think we Il bt nat that il] tcaste 1 


Quoth Patie, O that 1] do wec!, 

And I lk gie you your brose i the mornin 
© kail that was made yestreen 

for 1 like them bist i the forenoon 
Sae Tam the piper did play 

And Jka ane danced that was wil] n 
And a the lave they rankit through 

And they held the wec stoupie aye fillin . 


‘Tho auld wives sat and they chew d 

And when that the carlcs grew nappy 
They danced as wecl as they dow d, 

Wi acrack o their thooms and a happie 
The lad that woro the whit band 

I think they cad him Jamie Mather 
He took tl e bride by the hand 

And cried to play up Mez,,¢ Laud r 


i never a ladtie but ane. | 


(Tnx first exght lines of this song and other || 


eg! t rather too homely for extract here are said 
by Burns to have been written by the Riv Joun 

«IE, minster of Borthwick, Midlothian, who 
died in 1819 aged The rest of the song be 
ginning “* Let ithers brag weel o their gear, is by 
Hecrorn Macnrz: The tune bears a strong 
resemblance to the Insh air culled “ My lodg ng 
is on the cold ground ]j 


J 10 Ep ne er a laddie but ane 
He lo ed ne er a lassie but me 
He s willing to mak me his ain 
And his ain I am willing to be 
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He has coft me a rokelay o blue, 
And a pair o mittens o greens 
‘Lhe price was a kiss o ny mou 
And I paid him the debt ycatreen, 


T ct ithers t rag werl o their gear, 
dhesr Jand and their lordly degret 
I carena fo: aught but my dear, 
For be s ilka thing lordly to mc 
3s words are sae sugar d sae sweet 
Liisa sense drives 11k fear far awa 
1 listen poor fool and 1 greet 
¥ et how swect are the tears as they fu | 


1] wlnsse he cries w: a jeer, 
Nc er heed what the auld anes will say 
Tho igh we ve little to brag o —ne er fear 
W hat # gowd to a heart that is wae? 
© r laird has baith honours and wealth, 
\ct see how hes dwining wi care, 
Nh wwe though we ve nacthing but healt! , 
(re cantie and Ileal evermair 


0 Marion the heart that 1s truc 
Has something malr costly than gunr 
Tik ¢ cn it bas naething to rue— 
11k morn 1t bas naething to fear 
Ye warldlings ga e hoard up your store 
And tremble for fear ought you tyne 
Guard your treasures wi lock, bar, andd =r, 
While here in my arms I lock mine 


He tnds wi a kiss and a smilo— 
Waceame can] tak it amiss 
My laddie s unpractised in guilc, 
He s free aye to daut and to kiss 
Ye lasses wha lo e to torment 
Your wooers wi fauge scorn and strife 
Play your pranks—I ha o gien my cor sent, 
And this night I am Jamie s for lite 


Were awa’, there awa’, 


[Tnx beautiful air of ‘Here awa there awa 
is preserved in Oswald s collection of Scots tunes 
1735-42 Herd, in his collection of 1769, first 
printed the following fragn ent of the old words.} 


Herr awa there awa, here awa, Willie 
Here awa, there awa , haud awa hame 

Lang have I sought thee, dcar have I bought thee, 
Now 1 have gotten my Willie again 


’ 
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Through éhe lang mutrT have followed my Willie, & Maria, disconsolate maxd, 


iiiae the lang muir I have followed him 
ame 
‘Whatever betide us, nought shall divide us, 

Leve now rewards all my sorrow and pain. 


Here awa , there awa’, here awa , Willle! 
Here awa’, there awa , haud awa , hame! 
Come, love, belhheve me, nothing can grieve me, 
Ilka thing pleases, when Willie s at bame 


GHandering CHillte. 


{Burnws, who was fond of the tune of “ Here 
awa, there awa ,’ wrote the following fine verses 
to it, in March, 1798, and sent them to Thom 
sons collection Some verbal alterations were 
made upon them by Thomson and his fnend 
Erskine } 


Here awa, there awa, wandering Willie! 
Here awa , there awa , haud awa hame! 
Come to my bosom, my ain only deane 
Tell me thou bring st me my Wille again, 


‘Winter winds blew loud and cauld at our parting, 
Fears for my Willie brought tears in my ee 

‘Welcome now, summer, and welcome, my Wille, 
The summer to nature, and Willie to me. 


Rest, ye wild storms, 1n the cavesofyour slumbers! 
How your dread howling a lover alarms! 

‘Wauken, ye breezes row gently, ye billows! 
And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms 


But, oh, if he's faithless, and minds na his Nannie, 
Flow still between us, thou dark heaving main! 
May I never see 1t, may 1 never trow it, 
But, dying, believe that my Willies my ain! 


ores 


Eskdale Iracg. 


(Wrrtiam Jorros Micrxsz, translator of “ The 
Lusiad ' J 


By the banks of the crystal-stream d Esk, 
‘Where the Wauchope her yellow wave joms, 
‘Where the lambkins on sunny braes bask, 


Oft sigh d the still noontide away, 
Or by moonlight all desolate stray d, 
‘While woeful she tuned her love lay: 


Ah! no more from the banks of the Ewes 
My shepherd comes cheerly along , 

Broomholm and the Deans banks refuse 
To eché the plaints of his song 


No more from the echoes of Ewes, 
His dog fondly barking I hear 

No more the tir d bark he pursues, 
And tells me his master draws near 


Ab ' wae to the wars, and the pride 
Thy heroes, O Tsk, could display, 

When with laurels they planted thy shie, 
From France and from Spain borne away 


Oh ! why did their honours decoy 
My poor shepher i lad from the shore ? 
Ambition bewitch d the vain boy,— 
And oceans between us now roar 


Ah! methinks his pale corpse floating by, 
I behold on the rude billows tost 
Unburied his scatter d bones lie,— 
Lue bleaching on some distant coast 


By this stream and the Mav blossom d thom, 
That first heard his love tale, and his vows 
My pale g&ost shall wander forlorn, 
And the willow shall weep o er my brows 


‘W3tb the ghosts of the wars will I wail, 
In Warblaw woods join the sad throne, 
To Hallowe en’s blast tell my tale, 
As the spectres, ungrav d, glide alon, 


Still the Cwes rolls her paly blue stream, 
Old Fak still her crystal tide pours, 

Still golden the Wauchope waves gleam, 
And still green, O Broomholm, are thy bo 


No biasted they seem to my view, 
The rivers in red floods combine, 

The turtles their widowed notes coo, 
And mix their sad ditties with mine 


Discolour'd in sorrow s dim shade, 
All nature seoms with me to mourn ~ 
But why are these merry bells play d ¢ 


And wild woodbine the shepherd's boner twines, % Can it be my dear Jamie s return ? 
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The woodlands all May-blown appear! Than a’ the pride that loads the tide, 
The silver stream murmurs new charms And crosses o'er the sultry line; 

As my Jumie, sweet-smiling, draws near, Than kingly robes, than crowns and globes, 
And, all eager, I rush to his arms. Heaven gave me more—it made thee mine, 


While day and night can bring delight, 
Or nature aught of pleasure give , 
While joys above my mind can move, 
Ghe lily of the bale. For thee, and thee alone, Ill liv. ' 
When that grim foe of life below 
{Annan Ramsay.—This may be sung to the Comes in between to make us part, 
tune of “‘ The Banks of Doon.’ } The iron hand that breaks our band, 
a It breaks my bliss—it breaks my heart. 
Tue lily of the vale is swect ; 
And sweeter still the op’ning rose; 
But sweeter far my Mary is 
Than any blooming How'r that blows. 


Whil ing her fi t bl reads, 
Meander oft by Mayes” RRA Here shall the lober rest. 
And whisper saft the tender tale, 


By Forth, sweet Forth’s meandering tide. [Tr solemn warning strain Am Water 
Sco11 puts into the mouth of Fitz-Euatace, in th: 
There will we walk at carly dawn, third canto of Marmion.”— A mellow voice," 
Ere yet the sun begins to shine ; suys the poct— 
At eve oft to the lawn we'll tread, 
And mark that splendid orb's docline. (A mui ow voice Fitz-Rustace had, 
The fairest choicest flowers ]’ll crop, The air he chose was wild and sad; 
To deck my lovely Mary's hair, Such have I heard, in Scottish land, 
And while 1 live, I vow und swear, Rise from the busy harvest band, 
She'll be my chicf, my only care. ‘When falls before the mountaineer, 


On Lowland plains, the ripen'd ear. 
Now one shrill voice the notes prolong, 
Now a wild chorus swells the song : 
Oft have I laten'd, and stood still, 
Gl, As it came softened up the hill, 
Ghe # AY Returns, And deem’d it the lament of men 
Who languish‘d for their native glen ; 


[** I composed this song,” says Burns, “ out of And thought how sad would be such sound 
eompliment to one of tho happiest and worthiest On Susquehana's swampy ground, 
married couples in the world, Robert Riddel, Esq., Kentucky's wood-encumber'd brake, 
of Glenriddel, and his lady. At their fireside [ Or wild Ontario's boundIcss lake, 
have enjoyed more pleasant evenings than at all Whero heart-ack exilcs, in the atrain, 
the houses of fashionable people in the country put Recall'd falr Scotland's hills again."’} 
together; ond to their kindness and hospitality 1 
nm indebted for many of the happiest hours in my Wnurnrr shall the lover rest, 
hfe.”"—The song first appeared in Johnson’s Mu- Whom the fates sever, 
seum toa tune composed by Mr, Riddel himself, From his true maiden's breast, 
which he called ‘The Seventh of November,” Parted for ever ? 
that being the anniversary of his marriage,’ ‘Where, through groves deep and high, 

Sounds the far billow, 

Tur day returns, my bosom burns, ‘Where early violets die, 

The blissful day we twa did meet; Under the willow. 
Though winter wild in tempest toil'd, Eleu loro, 


Ne’er summer-sun was half sae sweet. ‘ Soft aball be his pillow. 
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There, through the summer day, 
Cool streams are laving, 
There, while the tempests sway, 
Scarce are boughs waving ; 
There thy rest shalt thou take, 
Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake, 
Never, O never, 
Eleu loro. 
Never, 0 never. 


Where shall the traitor rest, 
He the deceiver, 
Who could win maiden’s breast, 
Ruin, and leave her? 
In the lost battle, 
Horne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war's rattle, 
With groans of the dying, 
Eleu loro. 
There shall he be lying. 


Tler wing shall the eagle flap 
er the falec-hearted ; 
Nis warm blood the wolf shall lap, 
E’er life be parted ; 
Shame and dishonour ait 
By his grave ever ; 
Blessing shall hallow it— 
Never, O never, 
leu loro. 
Never, O never. 


Ghe way for to woo. 


[Wrirren by Hecrorn Macner. to a tune 
which he picked up in Argyleshire, and which is 
given in the sixth volume of Johnson's Museum. 
The song, however, is now adapted to the tunc of 
** Ronnie Dundes.”} ' 
On tell me, oh tell me, bonnie young lasde, 

Oh tell me, young lassie, how for to woo? 

Oh tell me, oh tell me, bonnie sweet lassie, 

Oh tell me, sweet lassie, how for to woo? 

Say, maun I roose your cheeks like the morning ? 

Lips like the roses fresh moisten’d wi' dew ? 
fay, maun I roose your een's pawkie scorning ? 

Ob tell me, oh tell me, how for to woo? 
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Arar ha'e I wander’d to see thee, dear lassie { 
Far ha’e I ventured acrogs the saut sea ! 
Far ha'e 1 ventured ower muirland and moun- 
tain, 
Houseless and weary, slept cauld on the len! 
Ne’er ha’e I tried yet to mak’ luve to ony, 
For ne'er loved I ony till ance I loved you; 
Now we're alane in the green wood sae bonnie, 
Oh tell me, oh tell me, how for to woo ? 


'| What care I for your wand'ring, young laddie ! 

What care I for your crossing the sea! 

It was nae for naething ye left puir young 

Peggy ; 

It was for my tocher ye cam’ to court me. 

Say, ha’e ye gowd to busk me aye gaudy ? 
Ribbons, and penrlins, and breist-knots enew >? 

A house that 1s cantle, wi’ walth in't, my laddie ? 
Without this ye never need try for to woo! 


I ha’e nae gowd to busk ye aye gaudy! 
J canna buy pearlins and ribbons enew! 
I've naething to brag 0’ house or o’ plenty ! 
I've little to gi’e but a heart that is true. 
I cam’ na for tocher—-I ne'er heard o' ony; 
| 1 never loved Peggy, nor e’er brak my vow: 
I've wander’d, puir fule, for a face fause us 
| bonnie! 
T little thocht this was the way for to woo! 


Ha’e na ye roosed my cheeks like the morning ? 
Hae na ye roosed my cherry-red mou ? 
Ha‘e na ye come ower sea, muir, and mountain ? 
What mair, my dear Johnnie, need ye for to 
woo? 
Far ha’e ye wander’d, I ken, my dear laddie'! 
Now that ye've found me, there ’s nae cause to 


rue; 
Wr health we'll ha’e plenty—I'll never gang 
gaudy: 
I ne'er wish'd for mair than a heart that is 
true. 


She hid her fair face in her true lover’s bosom ; 
The saft tear of transport fill’d ilk lover's e’¢; 
The burnie ran sweet by their side as they sub- 

bit, 
And sweet sang the mavis abune on the tree. 
He clasp’d her, he press'd her, he ca’d her his 
hinnie, 
And aften he tasted her hinnie-sweet mou’, 
And aye, ‘tween ilk kiss, she aigh’d to her 
Johnnie 


Sf Ob laddle! oh laddie ! weel weel can ye wor! 
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She Wighland Dasgste. 


{Txxs charmingly-natural effusion was written 
by Burns early in life, in honour of his afterwards- 
to-be-immortalized Highland Mary. It is given 
in the second volume of Johnson's Muscum, 
adapted to an old reel tune, called ‘ Maclauch- 
lin’s Scots Measure,” but it may also be sung to 
the tune of “Green grow the rashes.”—‘ My 
Highland Lassie,” says the poct, ‘was a warm- 
hearted, charming young creature, as ever blessed 
® man with generous love. After a pretty long 
trial of the most ardent reciprocal attachment, 
‘we met by appointment, on the second Sunday of 
May, in a sequestered spot on the banks of Ayr, 
whore we spent the day in taking a farewell before 
she should embark for the West Highlands, to 
arrange matters among her friends for our pro- 
jected change of life. At the close of the autumn 
following she crossed the sea to meet me at 
Greenock, where sho had scarce landed when she 
was seized with a malignant fever, which hurnied 
my dear girl to her grave in a few days, before I 
could even hear of her illness.” Cromek adds a 
few particulars of the final interview of the youth- 
ful lovers. ‘‘This adieu was perfurmed with all 
those simple and striking ceremonials, which 
rustic sentiment has devised to prolong tendcr 
emotions and to inspire awe. The lovers stood 
on each side of a small purling brook, they laved 
their hands in the limpid stream, and holding 4 
Bible between them, they pronouficed their vows 
to be faithful to each other. They parted, never 
to meet again.” Cromeck’'s account of this parting 
interview was considered somewhat apocryphal, 
till, a good many years ago, a pocket Bible, in two 
volumes, presented by Burns to Mary Campbell, 
was discovered in the possession of her sister at 
Ardrosman. This Bible afterwards found its way 
to Canada, whence the family had removed; and 
having excited the interest of some Scotameg at 
Montreal, they purchased it, (for its posse@sors 
were unfortunately in reduced circumstances,) 
and had it conveyed back to Scotland, with the 
view of being permanently placed in the monu- 
ment at Ayr. On its arrival at Glasgow, Mr. 
Weir, Stationer, Queen Street, (through the 
instrumentality of whose son, we believe, the 
precious relic was mainly procured,) kindly an- 
nounced, that he would willingly show it for a 
few days at his shop to any person who might 


choose to see it, The result was, that thousands yy 
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4 ocked to obtain a view of this interesting memo- 
rial, and the ladies, in particular, displayed an 


unwonted eagerness regarding it, some of them 
even crying, on beholding an object which ap- 
pealed #0 largely to female sympathies. On the 
anniversary of the Poet in 1841, the Bible, inclosed 
in an oaken glass case, was permanently deposited 
among other relics in the monument at Ayr. 
On the boards of one of the volumes is inscribed, 
in Burne’s hand-writing,—‘And ye shall not 
swear by my name falacly, I am the Lord,’ Levit. 
chap. xix. vy. 12;" and on the other, “‘Thow 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oath,’ St. Matt. chap. v. v. 38;" 
and on the blank leaves of both volumes, “ Robert 
Burns, Mossgiel." A monument, the expense of 
which was defrayed by public subscription, is 
now erected over the grave of Highland Mary in 
Greenock churchyard. The foundation-stone of 
it was laid on the anniversary of the birth of the 
Poet, in 1842.) 


Nar gentle dames, though e’er sae fair, 

Shall ever be my muse’s care ; 

Their titles a’ are empty show ; 

Gi'e me my Highland lassie, O. 
Within the glen sae bushy, 0, 
Aboon the plain sae rushy, 0, 

T set me down wi’ right good will, 
To sing my Highland lassie, O. 


Oh! were yon hills and valleys mine 

Yon palace and yon gardens fine! 

The world then the love should know 

I bear my Highland lassie, O. 
Within the glen, &c. 


But fickle fortune frowns on me, 

And 1 maun cross the raging sea: 

But while my crimson currents flow, 

I'll love my Highland lassie, 0. 
W5thin the glen, &c. 


Although through foreign climes I range, 
I know her heart will never change,’ 
For her bosom bugas with honour’s glow, 
My faithful Highland lassie, 0. 

Within the glen, &c. 


For her I'l] dare the billows roar, 

For her I'll trace a distant shore, 

That Indian wealth may lustre throw, 

Around my Highland lassie, O. 
Within the glen, &o. 
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She has my heart, she has my hand, 
By sacred truth and honour’s band! 
Titl the mortal stroke shall Jay me low, 
i'm thine, my Highland lassie, 0. 
Farewell, the glen sae bushy, 0! 
Farewell, the plain sae rushy, 0! 
To other lands I now must go 
To sing my Highland lassi, 0! 


Go PWlary in Weabhen. 


w {Tras deeply affecting to turn from the hvely 
4nd buoyant strain of the above song—(lively and 
k ant with young life and love, notwithstand- 
ing that the poet was at the moment encompassed 
with worldly difficulties,)—to the solemn pathos, 
the wild despair, of the following production of 
his later years, now that his Mary was dead and 
in her grave. ‘*This celebrated poem,” says 
Lockhart, “‘was composed in September, 1789, 
on the anniversary of the day 1n which he heard 
of the death of his early love, Mary Oampbell. 
According to Mrs. Burns, he spent that day, 
though labouring under cold, in the usual wurk 
of his harvest, and apparently in excellent spirits 
But as the twilight deepened, he appeared to 
grow ‘very sad about something,’ and at length 
wandered out to the barn-yard, to which his wife, 
in her anxiety for his health, followed him, en- 
treating him, in vain, to observe that the frost 
had set in, and to return to the fireside. On being 
again and again requested to do so, he always 
promised compliance—but still remaied where 
he was, striding up and down slowly, and con 

templating the sky, which was singularly clear 
and starry. <At last Mrs. Burns found him 
stretched on a mass of straw, with his eyes fixed 
on a beautiful planet ‘that shone like anothe: 
moon,’ and prevailed on him to come in. He 
immediately, on entering the house, called for his 
desk, and wrote as they now stand, with all the 
ease of one copying from memory, these sublime 
and pathetic verses.”—The verses, it may be 
added, were first publisied in the third volume 
of Johnson’s Museum, where Burns requested they 
should bo set to a plaintive alr called ‘‘ The Death 
ot Captain Cook,” which was accordingly donc.]} 


Tnov ling ring star, with Jess’ning ray, 
That lov st to greet the early morn ! 
Again thou usher’st in the day, 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 


do 
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Oh, Mary, dear departed shade | 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear st thou the groans that rend his breast > 


That sacred hour can I forget >— 

Can I forget the hallow'd grove, 
Where, by the winding Ayr, ve met, 

To live one day of parting love ? 
Eternity will not efface 

‘Those records dear of transports past, 
Thy :mage at our last embrace ,— 

Ah! httle thought we twas our last! 


Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 
0 erhung with wild woods thickenimg green, 
The fragrant birch, the hawthorn hoar, 
Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 
Tho flowers sprung wanton to be prest, 
The birds sung love on every spray, 
Till too, tou soon the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day 


Still o cr thcae scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with musor care , 
Time but the rmpression stronger mahes, 
As streams their channcls det per wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade ' 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear st thou tho groans that rend his breast ? 


of the Stars. 


[Tx1s song, which is here for the first time 
printed, was written to an air, composed by 
LB Bluhmo, a German musical amateur, and 
named “ Doctor N: Aad | 


Lxr sages tell of orbs so fair, 
Of suns, and moons, and stars, 
‘ And praise the planets ev ry one— 
arth, Venus, Vesta, Mars ,— 





I'll sing of orbs more beauteous far 
Than ¢ er by suge were seen, 

Though search d be all the whu ling worlds 
That deck the vault serene ,— 


I'll sing the stars on earth that dwell, 
And beam with hving love, 

Fair woman's eyes, whose lustre pales 
All stars of heay'n above. 
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The stars of earth are beauteous gems, 
Of many a varicd hue 

But dearest of them all to me 
Are eyes of bonnie bluc 


Blue are the mountains of our land, 
And blue her lakes ao cle ir, 

Her plens arc blue, but bluer far 
Ihe eyes of Sally dear 


Of stellar orbs let enges watch 
The flight through boundlcss skies 
Id rather watch the live long night, 
lhe beams of Sally s eyes 


Then sing! then sing! my Sally s eyes! 
Which beam with living love, 
‘Whose lustre pales all starry gems 
‘That spangie heav n above 
WGB 


‘ Ghe tears Kk shed. 


{Tus highly finished lyric was the production 
of Mra Duaarp Srewanr, the cxcellent and 
accomplished wife of the celebrated profcasor of 
moral philosophy in the university of I dinburgh 
Her maiden name was Helen D Arcy Cranstoun, 
and she was the daughter of the Hon George 
Oranstoun, youngest son of William, fifth Lord 
Cranstoun he was born in the year 1765 mar 
ried in 1790, and died so recently as the 28th July, 
1838 The song was first published in the fourth 
volume of Johnson 8 Museum (1792 ) adapted to 
an air, by John Barret, an old English composer, 
called ‘‘Janthe the lovely The same air was 
sclected by Gay for one of his songs in “ The 
Beggar s Opera, —‘‘ When he holds up his hands 
arraigned for life —The first four lines of the last 
stanza were written by Burns, to suit the music, 
which requires double verses } 


Tare tears I shed must ever fall 
I mourn not for an absent swain 
For thoughts may past delights recall, 
And parted lovers meet again. 
I weep not for the silent dead 
Their toils are past, their sorrows 0 cr, 
And those they loved their steps shall tread, 
And death shall join to part no more 
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&y Though boundless oceans roll between, 


if certain that his heart is near, 
A conscious transport glads each scene, 
Soft is the sigh, and swect the tear 
Een when by death s cold hand removed, 
We mourn the tenant of the tomb 
To think that e cn 1n death he loved, 
Can gild the horrors of the gloom 


But bitter, bitter are the tears 
Of her who slighted love bewalls 
No hope her dreary prospect chcegs, 
No pleasing melancholy hails 
Hers are the pangs of wounded pride, 
Of blasted hope, of withered Joy, 
The flatt ring veil is rent aside 
The flame of love burns to destroy 


In vain dors memory renew 
The hours onc tinged in transport s dye 
The sad reverse soon starts to view, 
And turns the paat to agony 
E en time itself despairs to cure 
Those pangs to ev ry fecling due 
Ungenerous youth! thy boast how poor, 
io win a neart—and break it too 


No cold approach, no alter d mien, 

Just what would make suspicion start 
No pause the dire extremes between, 

He made me blest—and broke my heart. 
From hope, the wretched s anchor, torn, 

Neglected and neglecting all, 
Friendiless, forsaken, and forlorn , 

The tear I shed must ever fall 


The Non-Deser'pt. 


(Tue following verses were addressed to Mrs 
Dugald Stewart by Professor Tuomas Brown, 
the distinguished successor of her husband in the 
moral philosophy chalr of Fdinburgh They were 
entitled by their author, ‘‘The Non-Descript—- 
Toa very charming Monster ] 


Tnrov nameless loveliness, whose mind, 
With every grace to soothe, te warm, 

Has lavish Nature bless d,—and shrined 
The sweetness in as soft a form |! 
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Say on what wonder-beaming s011 

Her sportive malice wrought thy form,- 
That haughty science long might toil, 

Nor learn to fix thy doubtful name! 


For this she oull’d, with eager care, 
The scatter'd glorics of her plan,— 
All that adorns the softer fair, 
All that exalts the prouder man 


And gay sbe triumph’d,—now no more 
Her works shall daring systems bound, 
As though her skill inventive o er, 
She only traced the forms she found 


% In vain to seek a kindred race, 
» yed through her mazy realms I stray - 
Where shall 1 rank thy radiant placo ? 
Thou dear perplexing creature ' say! 


Thy smile so soft, thy heart so kind, 
Thy voice for pity'’s tones so fit, 

All speak thee Woman, but thy mind 
lifts thee where Bards and Sages sit 


Ghe Wraes o° Wedlay. 


[Wairren by WarTreR Watson, weaver at 
Chryston, in Starlingshire, and author of the po- 
pular songs, “Bae will we yet,” and “ Jockio's 
far awa’.” The braes of Bedlay are situated near 
Chryston, about seven miles to the north of Glas- 
gow —Tune, “ Hills of Glenorchy.’’] 


‘Wuew I think on the sweet smiles o' my lasso, 
My cares flee awa’ like a thief frae the day. 

My heart loups light, an’ I join in a sang 
Amang the sweet birds on the braes 0’ Bedlay 

Howsweet the embrace, yet how honest the wishes, 

‘When luve fa’s a-wooin', an’ modesty blushes, 

‘Whar Mary an’ I meet amang the green bushes, 
That screen us sae weel on the braes o’ Bedlay. 


There's nane sae trig, or sae fair, as my lassie, 
An’ mony a wooer she answers wi Nay, 
‘Wha fain wad ha’e her to lea’e me alane, 
An’ meet me nae mair on the braes o Bedlay. 
T fearna, I carena, their braggin’ o miler, 
Nora’ the fine things they can think on to tell her, 
Nae vauntin’ gan buy her, nae threat’nin’ can sell 
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‘Wo'll gang by the links o’ the wild rowin’ burnie, 
Whar aft in my mornin’ o’ life I did stray, 
Whar luve was invited and care waa beguil d, 
By Mary an' me, on the braes o’ Bedlay 
Sae lovin’, sae movin’, 1 i tell her my atory, 
Unmix t wi’ the deeds o’ ambition for glory, 
Whar wide spreadin’ hawthorns, sae ancient and 
hoary, 
Enrich the sweet breeze on the braces o' Bedlay 


Afton @ilater, 


(Waitrzn by Burns, and inserted in John 
son's Museum Afton Water 38 a small stream 
in Ayrshire, on the banks of which stands Afton 
Lodge, the residence of Mrs Stewart, who forms 
the subject of this song Currie says, “ the song 
was presented to her in return for her notice, the 
first he ever r ceived from a person in her rank ’ 
Burns, in a single couplet, has left an untading 
testimony to the virtues of Mra Stewart—then 
residing at Stair. In the “ Briga o’ Ayr,” ae is 
introduced as one of the allegorical beings Who 
interrupt the conversation between the Brigs — 
** Benevolence, with mild benignant air, 

A female form came from the towers of Stair | 


Fiow gently, aweet Afton, among thy gicen 
braes, 

Flow gently, I'll sing thee a aong in thy praise, 

My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream , 


|| ¥low gently, sweet Afton, disturb not ber dream 


Thou stock-dove, whose echo resounds through 
the glen, 

Ye wild whistling blackbirds, in yon flowery docu 

Thou green-crested lap-wing, thy screaming fui- 


td 
I charge you, disturb not my slumbering fair 


| How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills, 
‘Far mark’d with the courses of clear-winding 


rills, 
There daily I wander, as morn rises high, 
My flocks and my Mary s sweet cot in my eye. 


How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses bluw, 
There oft, as mild evening creeps o'er the lea, 


her, 
Its luve leads her out to the braes 0’ Bedlay. Y The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and mc. 
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Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 4 Full threescore and ten times the gowan has spread 


And winds by the cot where my Mary resides 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As, gath ring sweet flow rets, she stems thy clear 
wave! 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green bracs 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays 
My Mary s asleep by thy murmuring stream 
Hlow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not hor dream 





Were is the glen. 


[In a letter to Thomson Binns says “1 got 
an aur, pretty enough, comyosed ty La ly 1 liza 
leth Heron of Heron which she calls I'he banks 
cf Cree Cree is a beautiful romantic stream 
and as her Ladyshipisa particular fiiend f{ muine, 
I have written the following song to it ] 


Harr 1s the glen, and here the bower, 
All underneath the birchen shade, 
The villuge bell has told the hour,— 
O what can stay my lovely m aid P 


T s not Maria s whispering cal] 
Tis but the baln y I rcathing 4 ie 
M xd with some wuhlers dyirg tall, 
Lhe dewy star of eve to hail 


It 18 Maria 8 voice I herr! 

bo oalls the woodlark in the grove, 
His little faithful mate to checr, 

At once tis music—and tis love 


And art thou come! and art th u truc 
0 welcome dear to love and ne 
And let us all our vows rencw 
Along the flowcry banks of Cree 


Ghe auld Man's Doment, 


{Wirrrax Gross —Printed with the author s 
latest corrections } 


My beltane o life and my gay days are gane, 
And now I am feckless, and dowie, and lane, 
And my lammaso life, wi its floods o saut tears, 


Has drowned a the joys o my young hap} } years ¥ 


bince first owre the meadow wi light foot I sped, 

And threescore and ten times the blue bells hae 
blawn, 

Since to pu them I first daunder d blythe owre 
the lawn 


The burn banks I Jo ed when a cullant to range, 

4nd the heather clad braes, now sccm eerie and 
strange 

The burn seen anaclear and the lift seoms na blue 

But ats ablins my auld een that dinna tell true 


The mates 0 my young days area wede awa, 

‘Lhe sunshine they shared, but escaped frae the 
snaw, 

Lilo the swallows they fled when youths warra 
days were gnne, 

And I m left hke a winged ane in winter alane 


To yon age 1 hawthorn that bends o cr the burn 

its fur ecnttercd blossoms can never ruturn, 

‘Ihcy arc swept to the sea oer dark plumb and 
deep linn, 

Sae, my connadces hac flourish d and fled ane ly 
anc 


It secms short to look back @ince my Piggy was 
young, 

Biss beam d in her features, $oy flow d frac hur 
tongue 

But my Peggy has left me, and gane like the lave, 

And the wind whistles shrill o er my dear Peggy s 
grave 


My Peggy was ruddy, my Peggy was fair, 

Mild was her blueee and modcst her air 

But 1 needna tell now what my Peggy has been, 

For tlanch 1 are her red cheeks, and closed her 
b ue cen. 


The wind whisticashrill snulland | itter athe blast, 

And death o er my head waves his tullrung at last 

I have heard for the last time the laverock s sweet 
sung, 

IIe may cour trae the atorm by n y grave or t be 
lang 


Soon may the worm on this auld body feed, 

Soon may the nettles grow rank at my head, 

And some herd in thae few words may sum up 
my fame, ¢ 

“There an auld man hea here, I ve forgotten 
his name 


“« 
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SMacphergon’s Mant. ( 


(Te tune called “ Macpherson's Rant” or 
*¢ Macpherson s Lament” 1s said to have becn 
composed by the noted freebooter whose name it 
bears, while lying under sentenco of death The 
following are the old words, as given in Herd s 


4 


Both law and justice buried are, 
And fraud and guile succeed , 
The guilty pass unpunished, 
If money intercede. 
e Laird of Grant, that Highland saunt, 
His mighty majestie, 
He pleads the cause of Peter Brown, 
And lets Macpherson dit 


evllection, 1776 ] ° 


I vz spent my time in rioting, 
Debauch’d my health and strength, 

l've pillaged, plunder d, murdered, 
But now, alas, at length, 

I'm brought to punishment direct, 
Pale death draws near to me, 

This end I never did project, 
To hang upon a tree 


To hang upon a tree, a tree ! 
That cursed unhappy death ! 
Like to a wolf, to worried be, 
And chonked 1n the breath 
My very heart wad surely break 
When this I think upon, 
Did not my courage singular 
Bid pensive tala begone 


No man on earth that draweth breath, 
More courd&e had than I, 

I dared my foes unto their face, 
And would not from them fly 

This grandeur atout I did keep out, 
Juke Hector, manfully, 

Then wonder one like me so stout 
Should hang upon a tree 


The Egyptian band I did command, 
‘With courage more by far, 

Than ever did a general 
His soldiers 1n the war 

Being fear d by all, both great and small, 
1 hived most joyfullie 

Oh, curse upon this fate of mine, 
‘lo hang upon a tree ! 


As for my life I do not care, 
1f justice would take place, 

And bring my fellow plunderers 
Unto the same disgrace 

But Peter Brown, that notour loon, 
Escaped, and was made free 

Oh, curse upon this fate of mine, 
To bang upon a tree ! 


The destiny of my life, contrived 
By those whom I obliged, 
Rewarded me much 1Il for good, 
And left me no refuge. 
But Braco Duff, in rage enough, 
He first lad hands on me, 
And 1f that death would not prevent, 
Avengcd would I be 


As for my lift, 1t 1s but short, 
When I shall be no more, 
To part with lfe I am content, 
As any heretofore 
Therefore, good people wll, take heed, 
This warning take by me, 
According to the lives you lead, 
Rowarded you shall be. 


Caen an add 


SMacpherson’s Farewell. 


[Written by Burns to the tune of “ Mac- 
pherson s Rant” ‘*Macpherson’s Lament,’ says 
Sir Walter Scott, “ was a well knowg song many 
years before the Ayrshire Bard wrote those addi, 
tional verses which constitute its principal merit. 
This noted freebooter was executed at Inverness, 
alout the beginning of the last century When 
he came to the fatal tree, he played the tume, to 
which he has bequeathed his name, upon a favou- 
nite violin, and holding up the instrument, offered 
it to any one of his clan who would undertake to 
tlay the tune over hus body, at his lyke-wake, 
as none answered, he dashed it to pieces on the 
executioners head, and flung himself from the 
ladder” Scott has erred, howeygr, in naming 
Inverness as the place of Macpherson 8 execution. 
The records of his trial are still extant, and have 
been recently published. Through this document 
it appears that he was tried at Banff, along with 
three others, and convicted of being “repute an 
Egyptian and vagabond, and oppressor of his 


7 majesty's free lieges, in a bangstree manner, and 
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going up and down the country armed, and 


keeping markets in a hostile manner,” and was 
sentenced to be executed at the cross of Banff, 
November 16, 1700, eight days after his conpic- 
tion. Tradition asserts, that the magistrates 
hurried on the execution early in the morning, 
and that Macpherson suffered several hours before 
the specified time. The motive for this indecent 
haste is said to have been a desire to defeat ao 
reprieve, then on the way. An anonymous article 
in the first volume of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, supplies some particulars of his lineage and 
exploits. ‘James Macpherson was born of a 
beautiful gipsy who, at a great wedding, attracted 
the notice of a hulf-intoxicated Highland gentle- 
man. He acknowledged the child, and had him 
reared in his house, until ho lost lis life in bravely 
pursuing a hostile clan, to recover a spread of 
cattle tuken from Badenoch. The gipsy woman 
hearing of this disaster in her rambles, the ful- 
lowing summer came and took away her boy, but 
she often returned with him, to wait upon his 
relations and clansm@h, who nover failed to cluthe 
him well, besides giving money to his rnother. 
He grew up in beauty, strength, and stature, 
rarely equalled. Wis sword is still preserved at 
Duff House, a residence of the Earl of Fifo, and 
few men cf our day could carry, far less wield it 
as a weapon of war; and if it must be owned 
that his prowess was debascd by the exploita of a 
frcebootcr, it is certain no act of cruelty, no rob- 
bery of the widow, the fatherless, or the distressed, 
and no murder, was cver perpetrated under his 
command. He eften gave the spoils of the rich 
to relieve th® poor; and all his tribe were re- 
strained from many atrocities of rapme by the 
awe of his mighty arm. Indced it is said that a 
dispute with an aspiring and sauvage man of his 
tribe, who wished to rob a genticman’s house, 
while ‘his wife and two childron lay on the bier 
for interment, was the cause of his being betrayed 
to the vengeance of the law. He was betrayed by 
a man of his own tribe, and was the last person 
executed at Banff, previous to the abolition of 
heritable jurisdiction.”'] 


FAREwety ye prisons dark and strong, 
The wretch’'s destinie ! 
Macpherson’s time will not bo long 
On yonder gallows tree. 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dantonly gaed he, 
He play'd a spring, and danced it round, 
Beneath the gallows tree! 
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Oh, what is death, but parting breath 2 
On mony a bluidy plain 

I've daur’d his fuce, and in this place 
I scorn him yet again. 


Untie these bands frae aff my hands, 
And bring to me my sword; 

And thero’s nac man in a’ Seotland 
But I'll brave bim at 2 word. 


I’ve lived a life of sturt and strife ; 
I die by treachene: 

It burns my heart 1 must depart, 
And not avenged be. 


Now farewell, light, thou sunshine bright, 
And all beneuth tho sky ! 

May coward shame distain his name, 
The wretch that dares not die! 


a 


Wabbte’s trae hame. 


(Jamzs Turner. 


By the side o' yon cleugh, whare the burnie rins 
A lassie sat sighing and spinning her lane: [still, 
© gin the waes o’ my heart wad lle still! 
There'll never be peace till our Habbie comes 
hame, 


‘Ag my wheel it gaes round, and my lint tap I 
spread, 
Lint that I mean for bibs to my bairn; 
The warp shall be blue and the waft shall be red, 
An’ how braw we'll be a’ when our Habbie 
comes hame. 


‘ That morning he left us our cock never crew, 
Our grey clocking hen she gaed kecking hor lane ; 
The gowk frae the craft never cried cuckoo, 
That wearyfu’ morning ous Habbie icft hame. 


“When the wind blaws loud and tirls our strae, 
An’ a’ our house sides are dreeping wi’ rain, 
An’ 1lka burn rows frae the bank to the brae, 
I weep for our Habbie who rows i’ the main, 


* When the wars are owre, and quiet is the sea, 
On board the Culloden our Hab will come hame; 
My slumbers will then be as sweet as the Dee, 
An’ how blythe we'll be a’ when our Habble 
b comes bame.” 
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@n the wld braes of Calder. 


{Jouw StruTHrERs } 


On the wild braes of Calder, I found a fair lily, 
All drooping with dew in the breath of the morn, 
A lily Mpore fair never bloom d 1n the valicy, 
Nor , the gay gardcn of art to adorn 
Sweet, sweet, was tho fragrance this lily dffused, 
As blushing, all lonely, it roge on the vicw, 
But seanty its sheltcr, to reptiles ex] oxcd, 
And every chill blast from the cold north that 
blew 


Beneath yon grecn hill, a amall flold I had planted, 
Where the light leafy hazel hangs over the burn, 
And a flower such as this, to complcte 1t, was 
wanted, 
A flower that might mark the gay seagun 5 rc- 
turn. 
Straight home to adorn it, I bore this fair lily 
Where, at morn, and at even, I have watch d it 
with care, 
And blogsoming still, 1¢ 15 queen of the valley, 
Lhe glory of spring, and the pride of the year 


@Walder braces. 


[Jonn Strurnrrs ] 


Beroeut be the bloom of Calder braes, 

There, hghtsome, glide thc sunny days, 

And there, by night, the moon s pale rays 
Keep aff black darkness dreary 

There let the rosy bosom d Spring 

Her choicest sweeta together bring, 

While round her, wild, on wanton wing, 
Her children flutter cheery. 


There balmy, let tho summer breeze, 

Sough saft amang the birken trvis, 

Where stretch d, the shepherd s pipe at ense, 
Unken d to care sae bleary. 

And there, from Plenty 3 flowing horn, 

Let yellow Autumn pour her corn, 

That hinds the coming wintry morn 
May see, nor tremble eerie 
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For there young fancy’s beamy rays 

Shone bright upon my infant days, 

Ere yet I dream’d life s thorny ways 
Had been sae waetu weary 

Companions of my artless glee! 

Sweet laughing imps! now where are ye > 

Wish'd manhood’s come—but ah! hhe me, 
Ye sigh life s paths are briery 


No longer playful in the stream, 

Ye, paidling, con the flowery theme, 

Nor wild flowers string, and fondly dream 
Your days shall rise thus clear aye 

No, far behind yon rising wave, 

The storms of life, ye, wandering, bravc , 

Save one or two, who hcro a grave 
Found ere their fect were weary 


Departed friends! upon your tomb 
Be still the wild flowers seen to bloom, 
There evening breathe her sweet pcrtumc, 
And shcd the silent tear aye 
With you, this wildly throbbing breast, 
Deep worn with care, with sorrow prest 
Would glad in silence aink to rcat, 
From strife and toll sac wcary 


But in my heart, with life 5 warm tid« 

Lhou, Calder, still shalt dimpling ghd, 

And there thy braes in flowery pridc 
Shall rise for ever cheery. 

And still my ardent wish shall be, 

That plenty, love, and social glee, 

In concert swect, may keep with thee, 
A refuge for the weary. 


Che Wale of Clpve. 


(Joun Srri reas —Tune, “Gramachres 


ADMTRING natur’s simple charms, 
I left my humble home, 

Awhile my country s peaceful plame 
With pilgrim step to roam 

IT mark d the leafy summer wave 
On flowing Irvine 6 ade, 

But richer far s the robe she weare 
Within the vale of Clyde. 


% 
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T roam’d the braes of bonnie Doon, 
The winding banks of Ayr, 

Where flutters many a small bird gav, 
Biooms many a flow ret fair, 

But dearer far to me the stem 
That once was Calder s 3 ride, 

And blossoms now, the fhirest flower, 
Within the vale of Clyde 


Avaunt! thou life repressing north ' 
Ye withering east winds too! 

But come, thou all reviving west, 
Breathe soft thy ginial dew , 

Until at length, mn peaccful age, 
This lovely floweret shed 

Its last green leafupon my ton , 
Within the vale of Clyde. 


Ghe tither morn. 


[W rirren by Br ews toa Gaehe air, and con 
rituted to the Muscum The accond strain of 
y btrongly resemblis the stcond part of 
Jec him, father, fle him - 
Tux tither morn, 
When I forlorn, 
Ancath an aik sat muaning, 
I did na trow, 
I'd xo my Jo, 
Inside mc gin the gloaming 
But he sx tug, 
Lup oer the rig, 
And dawtingly did chcer 11 ¢, 
When I, what recl 
Did least expec , 
‘Lo ee my laud so nea me 


lis bonnet he, 
A thought ajec, 
CUcck d sprush whcn first he clasp d 1 
And I, I wat 
Wi fainness grat, 
While in his grips he press . me 
Deil tak the war'! 
I late and aur, 
Hae wish 4 since Jock depart | 
But now as glad 
1m wi my lad, 
As short syne broken-heart: d 


Fu aft at een 
Wi dancing keen, 
When a’ were blythe and mcriy, 
I carcd na by 
Sae sad was I 
In absence o my dtarie 
But, pralac be blcst, 
My mind s at reat, 
1m happy wi my Johnny, 
At kirk and fan, 
I #0 aye be there, 
And be ag canty 6 ony 


Lanark Mills. 


[l xw1s —Alr, “ Miss Forbes Farewell to Banff ] 


Arret ' rornantic bunks of Clyde, 
Wher oft 1 vo spent the joyful day, 
Now, weary wand ring on thy side, 
I pour the plaintive, joyless lay 
To other lands 1 m doom d to rove, 
The thought with grief my bosom fills, 
‘Why am I torced to leave my love, 
And wander far from Lanark Mills / 


Can I forget th extatic hours, 
When ( scaped the village evening d 1 ) 
I met my lass midst Braxficld bowers, 
Or near the talls of Corhouse Linn > 
‘While close I clast d her to my breast, 
(Th ido still with rapture thrills ) 
I thought mys lf complctely blest, 
Ly ul the lads of Lanark Mills 


MHeestful, dear, delusve dream, 
Thou rt fled—alas I know not where, 
J vanish d 1s each blisstul glam, 
And Icft behin Ua load ot care 
Aduu dear winding banks of Clyde 
A long farc well, ye rising bills 
No more J 1] wander on your sidc, 
Though still my heart ¢ at Lanark Mills 


W hile Timtoch stands the pride of hills, 

W hile Clyde s dark stream rolla to the sa, 
So long, my dear loved Lanark Mills, 

May heaven s best blessings smile on thet 
A last adieu! My Mary dear, 

Lhe briny tear my eye distills, 
‘While reason 8 powers continue clear, 

1 ll think of thee, and Lanark Mills. 


ra 
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Ghe troops were embark’d. | CElhen first Tt gat, 


{From the Scotsman newspaper of 29th June, 
1842.—Air, “Somebody.” This song, we under- 
stand, is by Licut. T. C. Gray, son of Captain 
Charles Gray, author of “ Lays and Lyrics.") 


(Joun Maynz.] 


Tnx troops were all embark'd on board ; 
The ships were under weigh ; 

And loving wives, and maids adored, 
Were weeping round tho bay. 


They parted from their denrest friends, 
From al} their hoart desires ; 

And Rosabell to heaven commends 
The man her avul admires! 


For him, she fled from soft repose ; 
Renounced a parent's care: 

He suils to crush his country’s foes— 
She wanders in deapuais! 


A seraph in an infant's frame, 
Reclined upon her arm, 

And sorrow, in the comely dame, 
Now heighten’d every charm: 


She thought, if fortune had but smiled— 
She thought upon her dear ; 

But when she look’d upon his child, 
QO! then ran many a tear! 


“Ah! who will watch thee as thon sicep'st ? 
Who'll ging a lullaby, 

Or rock thy cradle when thou weep'st, 
If I should chance to die!” 


On board the ship, resign’d to fate, 
Yet planning joys to come, 

Her love in silent sorrow sate, 
Upon a broken drum: 


He saw her lonely on the beach ; 
He saw her on the strand ; 

And far as human cye can reach, 
He saw her wave her hand! 


**Q, Rosabell! though forced to go, 
With thee my soul shall dwell, 
And heaven, who pities human woe, 

‘Will comfort Rosabell !” 


Wnurw first I saw the witching smiles 
That glanced frae e’e o’ somebody, 
Around my heart it cuist love's wiles— 

That decp blue e'e o' somebody. 
Ochon, for somebody ! 
Och hoy, for somebody ! 
I'll ne’er forget that glarnour'd glance 
Shot frae the e'e o’ somebody ! 


Soft glossy locks o’ darkest brown 
Adorn the brow o’ somebody, 
And hang in waving wimplers down 
The snowy neck o’ somebody. 
Ochon, for somebody ! 
Och hey, for somebody ! 
Here Nature, in her simple guise, 
A halo sheds round somebody | 


And music, wl’ its magic sound, 
Attunes the voice of somebody, 
When softly swell the words around— 
** Qh, for the sake o’ somebody !" 
Ochon, for somebody ! 
Och hey, for somebody } 
Nae strains to me are half sae sweet 
As those I hear frae somebody! 


For, as she chants that simple lay, 
And sweetly sings 0’ somebody, 
My heart, enraptured, borne away, 
Responsive throbs to “‘somebody |" 
Ochon, for somebody ! 
Och hey, for somebody ! 
Hope whispers J'm the happy man— 
The dearly loved o° somebody ! 


Though fair her face, the artless mind 
Is fairer far of somebody , 
There, truth and innocence combined, 
Add tenfold charms to somebody. 
Ochon, for somebody ! 
Och hey, for somebody ! 
Gae range the world frae end to end, 
Ye'll find nane like that somebody ! 
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Last Map a brat GHooer. 


(Burns wrote his first version of this clever 
characteristic song in 1787, for the second volume 
of Johnson s Museum, but, through sone means 
or other, it was not inserted there, In 1795, he 
revised 1t, and sent 1t to George Thomson s col- 
lection, where it appeand, and speedily became 
popular. Johnson afterwards produced the origi- 
nal vers.on of the song 1m the sixth volume of his 
Museum. ‘here ts not much difference between 
Johnaun s and Thomson s version. We here fol- 
low the latter, with the cxception of one line in 
the last verse but one, where we kcep by Johnson s 
reading It1s the line— 


* And how my auld shoon fitted her shauchled 
feet,” 
which Thomson reads thus—- 
“© And how her new shoun fit her auld shauchlied 
fiet,” 


But as “auld shoon’ isa common phrase for a 
discarded lover who pays his addresses to another, 
tho sarcasin, according to Johnsons reading, 18 
the more biting ‘The song is sung to an old tunc 
called “The Queen of the Lothians,” to which 
there are also old words, beg nning, 


The Queen o’ the Lothiana cum’ cruising to T'lfe, 
Fal de ral, lal de ral, lairo, 

To see gin a wooer wad tak her for life, 
Sing hey ! fal lol dc ral, lal de ral, Jal do ral, 
Hcy ' fal lal de ral, luiro. 


—But we need not quote any more of this ] 


Laat May a braw wooer cam’ down the lang glen, 
And sar wi’ his love hc did deave me, 

1 said there was nacthing I hated like mcn, 
The deuce gae wi him to br heve me, bclieve me, 
The deuce gue wi him to belicve me! 


He spak’ o’ the darts o’ my bonnie black e’cn, 
And vow'd for my love he was deein’. 

T said he micht dee when he liked for Jean, 
The guid forgie mc f r kcin , tor leein’, 
‘ho guid forgi'e mo for letin ' 


A weel stockit mailin’, himscl’ for the laird, 
And marriage aff-hand, were bis proffer 

I never loot on that [ kenn d it or cared, 
But thocht I micht ha ea waur offer, waur offer, 
But thocht I micht ha’e a waur offer. 
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3ut what wad ye think, in a fortnicht or lese— 
The deil’s in his taste to gang near her '— 
He up the lang loan to my black cousin Bese— 
Guess ye how, the jaud ' ] could bear her, could 
bear her, 
Guess ye how, the yaud' I could bear her' 


But a’ the next week, as I frettcd wi’ care, 
I gaed to the tryst o' Dalgarnock, 
And wha but my braw fickle wooer was there ? 
Wha glowr‘d as he had seen a warlock, a war- 
lock, 
Wha glow: d as he had eeen a warlock. 


Out ower my left shouther I gi’ed him a blink, 
T est neebors micht say I was saucy, 

My wooocr he caper d as he d been in drink, 
And vow d I was his dear lassie, dear lassie, 
And vow'd I was hos dear lassie. 


I speir d for my cousin, fu’ couthie and sweet, 
Gin she had recover'd her hearin / 
And how my auld shoon fitted her shauchled 
feet > 
(ude sauf us! how he fcll a swearin ,a-swearit , 
Gude sauf us! how he fell a-ewearin 


He begged, for gudesake' I wad be his wife, 
Or else I wad kill him wi sorrow, 

Sac, €’en to preserve tho puir body in life, 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow, to-morrow, 
1 think I maun wed him to-morrow 


@® metrp roiv. 


[Tux words chiefly written, and the music 
partly composed, by Jonn Parry The mumce 1s 
founded on an ancient Northumbrian melody } 


0 merry row! O merry row 
‘Lhe bonnie, bonnie bark' 
Bring back my love to calm my woe, 
Lefore the night grows dark! 
My Donald wears a bonnet bluc, 
A bonnet bluc, a bonnet blue, 
A snow white rose upon it too, 
A Highland lad is he. 
Then merry row, O merry row 
The bonnie, bonnie bark! 
O merry row ' O merry, merry row, 
And bring him safe to me’” 
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As on the pebbly beach I strayed, 
‘Where rocks and shoals prevail, 
I thus o erheard a Lowland maid 
Her absent love bewail 
A storm arose—the waves ran high— 
The waves ran high—the wives ran high— 
And dark and murky was the sky— 
The wind did loudly roar 
But merry rowed, O merry rowed 
The bonnie, bonnie bark! 
O merry rowed the bonnit, bonnie bark, 
And brought her love on shore 


Emigrant’s Death Song. | 


[Tx author of the two following songs, J G 
Cummine, M D, is a native of Paisley Dr C 
originated the first exclusively Scottish publica 
tion ever issued in America—the New York 
Scottish Journal This journal he edited for 
nearly three years It is now under the manage 
ment of Dr Paul, a native of Satland The 
songs have never hitherto appeared in any publi- 
cation in this country —Music by Miss B G 
Summing ) 


Farewrr! tae the burnie 
That wimovles sac clearly, 

The rough bracken knowe and the hc ather clad 
The auld haunted tower, {brae, 
Wi its ivy formed bi wer, 

‘nda the loved scenes o my lites arly day 


And thee my ain dearle— 
My heart aft was wearie 
T .o think I sae Jang had been parted frae thee, 
Oh, think o your lover, 
‘When cauld divits cover 
The bosom that aye beat sae warmly for thee 


And thee, my auld faither, 
Loved sisters and brither, 
Ani, mither' oh maun I say farewell tae thee, 
I left thee in sorrow, 
But oh, on the morrow 
I cherished the hope thee again I wad see 


Kind fate, can ye sever 
The cords that ha e ever 
Sae fondly united these objects wi me 
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Oh spare me, once spare me, 
An to them restore me, 
For oh, twad be heaven amang them tae dee 


CHAifie and me. 


(J G@ Cusine ] 


Ou cozzy, cozzyi the neuk, 
My wifle sits wi me 

We heedna winter 8 surly look, 
Nor hoo the minits flee 

But happy by each ithers side, 
The ingle bleezin bricht, 

Her wee bit tongie s winnin w le 
Mak 8 short the langest nicht 


For wifle 1s as sweet as morn, 
An blythe as day her ee, 

An faircat flower upo the thorn 
Is na mair fair than she 

Her bozy s whiter than the snaw 
An’ kinder than the doo, 

Her cheeks are reddor than the haw 
An sweeter far her mou 


Syne what mair need a body want, 
Has earth ocht marr tae gie? 

A bein wee wife s the bliss o life— 
Is bliss eneuch for me 

Sae, when declinin years come on, 
We ll totter down the brae, 

Happy to think o years by gane, 
Content to heaven we ll gue 


Ghe bonnie MMoor-hen. 


[Hunrine song, written by Burns 
Lee ] 


Music by 


Tur heather was blooming, the meadows were 
mawn, 

Our lads gaed a hunting ae day at the dawn, 

O er moors and o cr mosses and mony a glen, 


{¥ At length they discovered a bonnie moor hen. 


SRTTIET HE OO OSE SENT Con 
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1 red you beware at the hunting, young men, 
nt 1 red you beware at the hunting, young men, 
rn Tak some on the wing, 

4 And some as they spring, 

But cannuily st.al on the bonnie moor-hen 

Ae * 

3 Old Phebus himself, as ho peeped o er the hill, 
% In spite at her plumage he tried his skill 


* 


& 


He levelled his rays where she basked in the 


‘ 

a 2 bra { 
ban \ Jl rays were outshone, and but marked where 
“ she lay 


? 


I'hey hunted the valley, they hunted the hill 
The best o our lads wi the best o their skill, 
But still aa the fairest sho sat in their aght, 
‘ ‘hen whirr she was over a mile at a flight 


St 
Ca. 


™ 3 —_ 
re 


~ 


(3 DLouisa’s but a lagese. 
\y 


6 [Caprain Cnarres Gray, R M —Ar 


g° H use J 


tay Louisa 8 but a Inssie yet, 
ie Her age is no twice nine 
4 She lang has been her mammie s pot— 


1 wish that she were mine! 
Shes lichto heart and licht o fa t— 
She s Llythe as blythe can he 


y j She a dear toa her friends about, 
x Rut dearer far to me! 
a 
i } A fairer face I may hae seen, 
+ And passed at hghtly by 
2 ie T ouiga 8 1n her tartan sheen, 


Has fixed my wandering eye 

d i) A thousand beauties there I trace, 

x) “That ithera canna see, 

Py My blessings on that bonnie face— 
¥ Bhesa the world to me! 


*. 
wk Oh, love has wiles at his commana 


e ‘Whene er we chance to mect 
a 3 The slightest pressure o her hand 
_o Mak 8 my fond bosom beat 
6 1 }eir the throbbing o my heart 

Z W hile nought but her 1 see — 


When shall I meet, nae mair to part, 
Louisa, dear, wi thee? 


FSS LE LE ES LEB EIT & 
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Satlor’s Wife's Song. 


{W BD Sanosrzn —Here first printed | 


On weary long this lonely night, 
An dowie dark the starlcss skies, 


Like my poor heart that hath nae light, 


But comes from my beloved s eves 
An thine, dear bube, in lightest aleey , 


TU nbrohen as the summer s deep 


Toll n, thou cold and atilly hours, 


Roll on like waves that gently fan 
Th imcrning with her honied flowers, 


Wh u leaws grow brighter, every one, 


An the a ftatr lke silver bells, 


Sings in the broom that gems our dclls 


I hear the gentle rush of wings— 
I see the light of wandering stars, 


And many a budding hope upapnngs 


Ghtterlng with gowden dots and bars 


But ah woes me, tis in my mind 


A peopled world, whcre all are blind 


And now ah! now, the vision fades 


The colours fly—the lights are gone— 


The inmates hang their weary heads 


Thcir fiatures freeze—are turti d to sto: e 


Alas alas my baby boy 
Awake and give thy mother jc) 


Tere 36 a bonnie blushing flower, 


But ah' I darena breathe the name! 


I fain would stea) it frae its bower, 


Chere ts a bonnte flower, 


[Worps and Mule by Anpnew Parr ] 


Though a should think me sair to blame 


It smiles sae aweet amang the rest, 


Like brightest star where ithers shine, 


Fain would I place it in my breast, 


And make this bonnie blossum mine 
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At morn, at sunny noon, whene’er 
I see thie fair, this favourite flower, 
My heart beats high, with wish sincere, 
To wile it frae its bonnie bower '|— 
But oh! I fear to own ita charms, 
Or tear it frae its parent stem, 
For should 1t wither 1n my arms, 
What would revive my bonnie gem ' 


Awa’—ye coward thoughts, awa’,— 
That flower can never fade with me, 
That frae the wint’ry winds that blaw 
Round each neglected bud 28 free ! 
No, it shall only bloom more fair, 
‘When cherish’d and ador'd by me, 
And a’ my joy, and a’ my care, 
This bonnie blushing flower shall be ' 


rato the sword. 


{Worps by J. R. Pranore. Music altered and 
arranged by G. Herbert Rodwell.) 


Draw the sword, Scotland, Scotland, Scotland t 
Ovcr mountain and moor hath passed the war 
sign 
The pibroch 1s pealing, pealing, pealing, 
Who heeds not the summons js nae eon o’ thine. 
The clans they are gath’ring, gath’ring, gath'ring, 
The clans they are gath’ring by loch and by lea; 
The banners they are flying, flying, flying, 
The banners they are flying that lead to victory. 
Draw the sword, Scotland, Scotland, Scotland ' 
Charge as ye charged in the days 0’ langsyne, 
Sound to the onset the onset, the onset, 
He who but falters 1s nae son o’ thine. 


Shcath the sword, Scotland, Scotland, Scotland ' 
Sheath the sword, Scotland, for dimmed is its 
shine, 
Thy foemen are flecing, fleeing, fleeing, 
And wha kens nae mercy is nae son o’ thine! 
The struggle 1s ovcr, over, over, 
The struggle 1s over '—the victory won ' 
There are tears for the fallen, the fallen, the 
fallen, 
And glory for all who their duty have done' 
Sheath the sword, scotland, Scotiand, Scotland ' 
With thy loved thistle new laurels entwine, 
Time sball ne'er part them, part them, part them, 


But hand down the garland to each son o° thine. 


Ys, -_ by riwZy, cr P ct wy - 4 a ~ 
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She Ploughman. 


This is an old song, furbished up a httic ‘+ 


Burns for Johnson's Museum.] 


Tx ploughman he’s a bonne Jad, 
His mind ia ever true, Jo, 
His garters kmit below his knee, 
His bonnet 1t is blue, Jo. 
Then up wi't a’, my ploughman lad, 
And hey, my merry ploughman , 
Of a’ the trades that I do ken, 
Commend me to the ploughman. 


My ploughman he comes hame at e’en, 
He s aften wat and weary 
Cast aff the wat, put on the drv, 
And gae to bed, my dearie 
Then up wi't a’, &c. 


I will wash my ploughman’s hos , 
And I will dress his o’erlay 
I will mak my ploughman s hea, 
And cheer him late and early 
Then up wi't a’, &c. 


I ha‘e been east, I ha’e been west, 
T hae been at St. Johnston, 
The bonniest sight that e’er I saw 
‘Was the ploughman laddie dancin 
Then up wr't a’, &c. 


Snaw-white stockings on his legs, 
And aller buckles glancin , 
A gude blue bannet on his head, 
And Oh! but he was handsom 
Then up wita, &e. 





Ghe Basso’ Cratgie Will, 


[Jamen Macnonar p ~Here first printed | 


‘Twas at the hour of gloamin fa, 
The sun had row d him to his rest, 
Ae tonnie atar,—the star o love, 
Sat amiling in the dappled west, 
The wind had left the sea s lone breast, 
And 'mang the birk tree leaves Iny still, 
When, swecter than the wild thyme s breatn, 
I met the lass o Craigie hill. 
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» (« A fragrant odour scarcely fanned 4: But since he is gano, may joy gae wi' him, eon 
Z The water-lily s gentle brow, Its never be he that shall gar me complain ba 
‘ } ‘Wi’ laden wing it stole and leant Dl) cheer up my heart, and 1 will git anither, a 
Upon the lamb amang the dew, | J‘ll never Jay a my love upon ane. 
« *° Nor woke the throstle as he slept, } i Ve 
And dream’d o' many a joyous trill, | When I gade into my mither s new house, \ 
P 7 Amang the lovely beechen groves I took my whee) and sat down to spin, ir rm 
a That shade the lass o’ Craigie hill. "Twas there I firat began m} thrift, 
5? And a’ the wovers c me linking in 
\ The beauty of Elora’s fane It was gear he was acc king, but gear he ll na act ue 
2 Kiaw'd by the ruby lips 0’ morn, And its never be he that shall gar me con fra 
And halo d o’er wi pearly gems, plain Ci 
Xo The pureste’er from ocean borne, | For I] cheer up my heart, and 11] socn xt . 
» & May feast the soul o’ pilgrim worn, anither, i 
And make his raptured bosom thrull,— T1l never lay a my love upon ane. wt 








4 
* / A fairer sight now bliss d my eyes, 7, 
ty The bonnie lass o’ Oraigie hill. Ty 
~ A 
} , Phe Mag in gladness like the morn : = _ 
4 Alang the dewy velvet green, | 
{ The brow of night grew fair and bright, I Da e lost mp lot e Se 
t Ie }Fnamour d wi her bonnie ec, | > 
§ And on her peerless checks were seen [Warrren by the Eitascn Srxeizep, and first 
P The hues that opening rosebuds fill, | published in “ Lhe dinburgh Lituary Jour al. y 
, Wher summer skies, in rainbow dyes, | Music composed by a Gentleman of Glasgow | « “£5 
2 Lend 9 or the lasso Craigie hull \ 
3 I na’s lost my love, an’ I dinna ken how, fi 
ra Thit balmy eve, that Inssie fair, I hac lost my love, an I carena, “os 
3 Lhe !ouks o love she gave to me, For laith will I be just to he down an dec, {* 
-} — Btull glow within my bosom 8 core, And to sit down and greet wad be bairnly , m4 
. 4s diamonds in the deep, deep sea. But a screed 0° i] nature 1 canna weel help, aa y 
And till 1 lie on death’s dark lea, At having been guidit unfairly, ¥ 
ma Ty clm tree shade or m< untain rill, An weel wad I hke to gie women a skelp, al 
~ 4 Th pok staro my heart shall be An’ yerk their swect haffets fu’ yarely ‘id = 
The bonnie lass o’ Cragie hill, 
a & QO! plague on the limmers sac sly an’ demurc, ay ts-4 
r \ As pawkle as de ils wi’ their stniling , 
t As fickle as winter in sunshine and shower, 
bog , The hearts of a’ mankind beguiling, 
’ i Ul cheer up Mp Heart. As sour as December, as soothing as May, 
pee To suit their ain ends never doubt them, 
ce Ag I was a walking ae May morning, Their 11] fau ta J couldna tell ower in a dav, 
2 ~F ~The fiddlers an’ youngsters were making their | Butther beauty’s the warst thing about them '' 
€ *5 And there 1 saw my faithless lover, [game, 
bai And a’ my sorrows return'd again. Ay, that’s what sete up the hale warld in a 





\ «fs ‘Well mnce he 18 gane, joy gang wi’ him, lowe— 
It's ne‘er be he shal] gar me complain | Makes kingdoms to rise an‘ expire, “ 
2 +> 1! cheer up my heart, and I will get anither, Man's might is nac mair than a flaughteno’tow, <, € 


111 never lay a’ my love upon ane. Opposed to a bleere o reid fire! * 
»~) "Twas woman at first n ade creation to tend, f vy 
T could na get sleeping yestreen for weeping, And of nature’s prime lord made the pillow! oe 7 
” The tears ran down Iike showers o rein, An’ ’tis her that will bring this il] warld to an ", 
An had na I got gresting my heart wad a broken, end— w | 
at And O' but love's a tormenting pain. ¥ An’ that will be seen an’ heprd tel] 0°! oy 
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(Tnx tune of “O er the muir amang the hea 
vy 


@®’er the muir. 


J ther can be traced back at least as far as Brem 
ners collection, about the year 1764, where it 
appearsasareel tune There are also old worls 
to it, but they are acarcely fit for quoting The 
following highly spirited song is according to 
Burns the composition of Jraxn Grover agri 
who travelled the country with strolling players, 
« showmen and the like, in the capacity of a public 


fr 


& 


singer ‘‘ I took the song down from her sing 
th. ing, says Burns, “as she was atrolling through 
%, the country with a slight of hand blackguard 


Although he does not say so, Burns must have 
$ asker if it was her own, for the mere singing of 
re the song does not of course imply authorship In 
~« & volume published at Edinburgh in 1840 called 
© © The Ayrshire Contemporaries of Burns ame 
of moir of Jean Glover is given, from which we take 
a the liberty of extracting the following passages — 
& ** She was born at the Townhead of Kilmarnock 
on the 31st October, 1758 of parenta respectable in 
<i their sphere She wasremarkable for beauty—both 
§ ~ of face and figure—properties which, Joined to a ro 
<) mantic and poetic fancy, had no doubt their in 
+, fluence in shaping her future unfortunate career 
* She was also anexcellcntsinger Having been wit 
ness to some theatrical exhibitions at Kilmarnock 
Be she became enamoured of the stage and in an evil 
. ) hour eloped with one of the heroes of the sock and 
buskin Her subsequent life as may be guessed, 
z% & ‘was one of adventure, checkered if Burns is to be 
\ credited, with the extremes of folly, vice, and 
\ J misfortune About the time the iron works com 
& 4 menced, a brother of Jeanie s (James Glover) re 
¢ moved from Kilmarnock to Muirkirk ; and there in 
* the employ of the Company, continued until his 
dp death, which occurred about fourteen years ago, 
‘+ leaving a daughter, whose husband 1s one of the 
7 3 carpenters employed at the works This indivi 
‘+, dual, as well as several others recollects having 
seen Jeanie and the ‘ slight of hand blackguard — 
,* Whose name was Richard—at Muirkirk, forty 
‘\ , three years ago (1795), where they performed for a 
> few nights in the large room of a public house 
i called the ‘Black Bottle, from a sgn above the 
“\y' door of that description, kept by one David Len- 
- 4 nox, During her stay on this occasion she com- 
F- plamented her brother with a cheese and a Loll of meal 


4 atrection, and the access that had attended theen 
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Q, 
tertainments given by herand herhusband Thoss m, 
persons that recollect her appearance at this time 
notwithstanding the many vicissitudes she must 
have previously encountered, describe herasexoved ¢ 
ingly handsome One old woman with whom we 
conversed, also remembered having seen Jeanieat | - 
a fair in Irvine, gaily attired, and playing ona “4, 
tambourine at the mouth of a close, in which was ;, 
the exhibition room of her husband the conjurer 
‘Weel do I remember her, said our informant ',. 
‘au’ thocht her the bravest woman I had ever * 
seen step in leather shoon Jean died ¢ 
suddenly at Letterkenny in [reland, in 1801 ] A 


C «urn through the craigso kyle 
Amang the bonnie bloomin heather, 
There I met a bonnie Inasie, 
Keepin a her flocks thegither 
Ower the muir amang the heather 
Ower the muir amang the heather 
There I met a bonnie lassie 
keepin a her flocks thegither 


vw 


A 


Says I, My dear, where 1s thy hame? 

In muir or dale pray tell me whether ? 
Says she I tent the fleecy flocks 

That feed amang the bloomin heath r 


owy> 


We laid us down upon a bank, ne 
Sae warm and sunnie was the weather 

She left her fi cks at large to rove 
Amang the bonnie bloomin heather ( 

She charm d my heart and aye sinsyne x 


I could nae think on ony ither 
By sea and sky she shall te mine 
The bonnie lass amang the heather 


Ger the muir. 


[Tare is another set of “Oer themuramang 
the heather and was written by Srawarr 
Lrwis, a native of Fcclefichan, and bv trade a { 
tailor who died in 1818 atan advanced age He 
published a small volume of poems, in which, if § 
we mistake not, he claims for his song priority of 

date to Jean Glovers For many years before his ( 
death, he was a wanderer over the country partly * 


supporting himself by the sale of his poems but ~~ 
mainly dependent on the casual assistance of the , 
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—« circumstance strongly indicative of her slaterly y benevolent. ] 
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Az morn of May, when fields were gay, 
Serene and charming was the weather, 
I chane d to roam some miles frae home, 
lar oer yon mulr, amang the heather, 
O er the muir’amang the heather, 
0 er the muir amang the heather, 
low healthsome tis to range the muirs, 
And brush the dew from vernal heather 


Scotland and Charlie. 


(Mvatc arranged by R A Smith At paxe 328 
will be found another song with the same fautastip 
title ] 


O wna 8 for Beotland und Charlie > 

UV whas for Scotland and Charhe ? 
Tie s come o er the sen 
To his ain countrie, 

Now wha s for Scotland and Charlie ? 
Awa, awa, auld carl, 


I walk d along and humm d a song, 
My heart was light as ony feather, 
An 1 scon did pass a lovely lass, 
Was wading barefoot thro the heathcr! 
O er the muir amang the heather, 


© er the muir amang the heather, 
The bonniest lass that © er 1 saw, 
J met ae morn amang the heather 


Awa, awa, auld carl, 
Gie Charlie his crown, 
And let him sit down, 


Whare ye ve been sue lang, auld carlic 
Her eyce divine, mair bright did shine, 


Than the most clear unclouded ather 
A faner form did ne er adorn 
A brghter acene than blooming heathcr 


Its up in the morning early, 
Jts up in the morning early, 


The bunnie white rose 
O er the muir amang the heather, Tne plaid and the hose, 
© er the muir amang the heather, Are on for Scotland and Charhe 


‘here a ne er a lass in Scotia s isle, 


Can vie with her amang tbe bcather ‘The swords are drawn now fairly, 


‘The swords are drawn now fa riv, 
The swords they are drawn, 
And the pipes they hae bluwn 

A pibroch for scotland and Charlic 


I suid, ** Dear maid, be not afraid 
Pray, sit you down, let s talk together, 
kor, QO my fair, I vow and swear, 
You ve stole my heart amang the heather 
O er the muir amang the heather, 
O er the muir amang the heather, 
Ye awains, beware of yonder muir, 
You ll lose your hearts amang the hea 
ther 


‘The fiags are fleern fu rarely, 
‘Lhe flags are fleein fu rarely, 

And Charlie s awa’ 

To see his ain ha, 
And to bang hus faes right sairly 
Then wha s for Scotland and Charlie > 
O wha se for scotland and Charlie ? 

He s come oer the sea 

To his ain countne 
Then wha s for Scotland and Charlie ? 


She anawer d me, mght modestly, 
I go, kind Sir, to seek my father, 
‘Whose fleecy charge, he tends at large, 
On yon green hills, beyond the heather 
O er the muir amang the heathcr 
O er the muir amang the ht ather 
Were I a king, thou shc u dst be mine, 
Dear blooming maid amang the heather 


Away she flew out of my view, 
Her home or name I ne er could gather, 
But aye sin syne 1 sigh and pine 
For that sweet lass amang the heather 
O er the muir amang the heather, 
O er the muir amang the heather, 
While vital heat glows in my heart, 
11] love the lass amang the heather 


Chin e’er I’m in lobe, 


Gin e er Im in love, it sha}l be with a lass 
As sweet as the morn dew that figs on the gras 
Her checks maun be ee her e’en maun be 
| bright 
¥ Like stars in the sky on a Y eauld frosty night 
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Oh' could I but hen ac a lassie as this, 
Oh! could I but ken sic a Jassie as this, 
1d treely gang to her, 
Caress her and woo her, 
At once take up heurt and solicit a hiss 


My daddy wad hae me to marry w! Hell, 
But wha wad hae ane that he canna hke well ? 
‘What tho she has meikle, she s bltary and auld, 
Camstarie, and saucy, and a termbie scauld 
Oh gin I get sic a vixen as this, 
Oh! gin I gct ac a vixen as this, 
1 d whap her, and strap her, 
And bang her, and slap her, 
The devil {or me shou d solicit a kiss 


There s Maggy wad fain lug me into the chain, 
the speirs frisky at me, but blinks it 1n vain 
She trows that | 1] ha eher-—but, fhith, I think no, 
Tor Willy did for her a long while ago 
Ob! gin I gtt sic a wanton as this, 
Oh! gin I get sic a wanton as this 
She d horn me, and scorn me, 
And hugely adorn me, 
And, cre she kiss d me, gie another a k as 


But Gnd me a lassie, that s youthfu and gay, 
As blythe as a starling, as pleasant as May 
W has free from a wrangling, and jangling and 
strife, 
And 111 tak her, and mak her my ain thing for 
life 
Oh! gin I get sic a lassie as thie, 
Oh gin I get aic a lassie as th s, 
111 kiss her and prcss her, 
Preserve and caress her, 
And think myself greater than Jove is in 
bliss 


he Wraes of Mar. 


(Arex Larwo of Brechin.—This song was pub 
lished (without, however, the illustrative notes 
here given,) in the Scottish Minstrel, Edinburgh, 
1824, edited by R A Smith The air, called “The 
Braes of Mar, ' is old and excellent, and is said to 
have been played on all occasions when the Earl 
aseembled his clan, as it was on their march to 
the, battle of Shermffmuir, which was fought Nov. 
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Tnx standard(1) on the braes o’ Mar, 
Is up and streaming rarely, 
Tho gath ring pipe on Loch na gar, 
1s sounding lang and sairly 
The Highlandmen 
Frae hill and glen, 
In martial hue, 
With bonnets blue, 
‘With belted plaids, 
And burnish d blades, 
Are coming late and early 


‘Wha wadna join our noble chief, (2) 
The Drummond(3) and Glengary,(4) 
Maogregor,(5) Murray,(6) Rollo,(7) Keith,(8) 
Panmurv,(9) and gallant Harry ?(10) 


(1) This standard 1s supposed to have been 
made by the Larls lady, and was very elegant 
the colour was {lue, having on the one side the 
bcottish arms wrought in gold, and on the other 
the Scottish thistle, with these words bencath, 
“No Union, and on the top the ancient mottu 
* Nemo me impune lacessit ’ It had pendants 
of white ribbon, one of which had these wc rds 
written upon it, ** For our wronged king and 
oppressed country the other ribbon had, “ For 
ou lives and liberties ’ 

(2) Erskine, Earl of Mar, comn ander in chicf 
of the ChevaHers army. He proclaimed Jamis 
the eighth, and raised his standard at Castletoun 
of Brae Mar, September 6th, 1715 He died in 
Trance, 1732 

(8) Drummond, marquis of Drummond, lieu 
tenant general of James army, “‘a nobleman of 
gieat spint, honour, and abilities’ He dicd in 
Lrance about 1717 

(4) Macdonald of Glengary, “‘ a brave and 
spirited chef, attainted 

(5) Macgregor—Rob Roy Macgregor, brother to 
the laird of Macgregor, and hero of the novel 
which tears his name 

(6) Murray, marquis of Tullibardine died 1n the 
Tower of London, 1746, 

(7) Rollo—lord Rollo, *‘ a man of singular merit 
and great integrity, he died in 1758 

(8) Keith, earl marischal of Scotland died in 
Switzerland, 1771 

(9) Mauk, earl of Panmure died in Paris, 1723 

(10) Harry Maule, brother to the earl of Pan 
mure, ‘‘ who with every personal accomplishment, 
possessed great intrepidity, mulitary skill,” && 
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Macdonald s men, 
Clan Ranald s(11) men, 
Mackenzie a(22) mon 
Macgillvary 0(13) men 
Strathallan 9(14) men, 
The Lowlan men, 


Of Qallender(15) and Airly (16) 


Ty Donald, up and let s awa 
‘We canna langer parley 
When Jamies back is at the wa, 
‘The lad we lo © sae dearly 


Well go—we ll go 
And n eet the foe 
And fling the plaid, 
And swing the biade, 
And forward dash, 
And hack and slush— 


And tleg the German Carlie 


The Cauldrife BHvser. 


{Tuts song first appeared in Herd s collection, 
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4 But I was baking when he came, 
When he came when he came 
I tovk him in and gied him a scone, 
‘Lo thowe hus frozen mou 


I set him in aside the bink 

I gae him bread and ale to drink 

But ne er a blythe styme wad he blink 
Until his wame was fu 


Gae, get you gone you cauldrife wooer 

Yes ur looking cauldrife wooer 

I stra ghtway show d him to the door 
Naying Come nae mar to woo 


There lay a deuk dub before the door 

Before the door betore the door 

There lay a deuk dub before the door, 
ani there fell he, I trow! 
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Outcam the gudeman and high he shouted 


And there lay he I trow} 


177 Nothing is known of its authorship In 
modern cvllections, it is gencrally entitled ‘ The || Then out cam I and sneer d and smil a 


Brisk Young Lad, a very different designati n 


Xecam to woo, but yere a beguiled 


from its original one of “ The Cauldrife Wooer || *@ Ve f2en1 thedirt and ye rea befyled 


The tune, which is a lively one, goes by the comi 


We llhac nae mairo you 


cal name of “ Bung your eye in the morn g j 


THERE CAM & young man to my daddie s door, 
My daddies door my daddies door 


‘Lhere cam a young man to my daddle s door, 


Cam seeking me to woo 


Yrmeoe Oharles Stuart, and fell in the battle of 


Culloden 1746 


(15) Callender—Livingston earl of Callender 


and Linlithgow, attainted 
(18) Airly, Ogilvie, eldest son of the earl of tain, 


Airly attainted, but afterwards pardoned 


on the mountain, 
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Trip blythely along, singing sweet to the gale 
At noon, with her lambs, by the side of yon foun 


¥ Or wending, at eve, to her home in the vale 


Out cam the guid wife and laigh she loute ! fe 
And » the toun neebors were gatherdaboutit i* 


he Maid of Glenconnel. 


And wow! but he was a braw young lad, [Munro —Air by the Earl of Eglinton } mY 
A brisk young Jad, and a braw young lad, wy 
And wow but he was ® braw young lad, Tux pearl of the fountain, the rose of the valley : 
Oam seeking me to woo Are sparkling and lovely, are stainless and mil ! yy 
—$ $5 << —_________—_— || The pearl sheds its ray neath the dark water , 
(11) Ranald Macdonald, captain ofclan Ranald gaily, 
" He was the most gallant and generous young gen The rose opes its blossoms to bloom on the wild = *¥" 
tlemanamongtheclan hefellinthefleldofbattle || The pearl and the rose are the -mblemsof Mary, ¢t “ 
(12) Mackenzie earl of Seaforth died 1740 The maid of Glenconnel, once lovely and gay, oe * 
(18) Macgillvary a name applied to the clans || A false lover woo d her—ye damsels be wary— 
in general Now ecathed is the blossom, now dimmidisthe “4 » 
(14) Strathallan—viscount Strathallan he was ray x 
taken prisoner at Sherriffmuir pardoned Joined P 


You have scen her, when morn brightly dawn d 
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With the flowers of the willow-tres blent is her 
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tresses, 


Now, woe-worn and pale, in the glen she is seen 


Bewalling the cause of her rucful distresses,— 


How fondly he vow'd—and how false he has 
been. 


She Wridal o’t. 


(Warren by Azxxanper Ross, author of 
“The Fortunate Shepherdess,” a poem published 
in 1768, and of several Scottish songs, among 
others, of the well-known one called “The Rock 
and the wee pickle tow,” or “The Spinning o’t.” 
Rosa was born in Aberdeenshire about the year 
1700, and was parish schoolmaster of Lochlee in 
Forfarshire, for fifty years. He died in 1783. The 
tune to the present song is a Highland strathepey 
called in some collections ““Acharnac’s Reel,” and 
in others, “‘ Lucy Campbell’s Delight.’ J 


Turvy say that Jockey’l! speed weel ot, 
They say that Jockey'll speed weel o t, 
For he grows brawer Ilka day, 
I hope we'll ha‘e a bridal o’t: 
For yesternight, nae farther gane, 
The back-house at the side-wa’ o’t, 
He there wi’ Meg was mirdin’ seen, 
I hope we'll ha’e a bridal o’t. 


An we had but a bridal o’t, 
An we bad but a bridal o’t, 
‘We'd leave the rest unto good luck, 
Although there might betide ill o t. 
For bridal days are merry times, 
And young folk like the coming o’t, 
And scribblers they bang up their rhymes, 
And pipers play the bumming o’t. 


The lasees like a bridal o’t, 
The lasses like a bridal o't; 
Their braws maun be in rank and fle, 
Although that they should guide il o’t. 
The boddom o* the kist is then 
Tarn’d up into the inmost o't; 
The end that held the keeks sae clean, 
Is now become the teemest o’t. 
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The bangster at the threshing o t, 
The bangster at the threshing ot, 
Afore it comes ia fidgin fain, 
And ilka day's a clashing o't 
He'll sell his jerkin for a groat, 
His linder for another o't, 
And ere he want to clear his shot, 
His sark’l] pay the tother o t. 


The pipers and the fiddlers o’t, 
The pipers and the fiddlers o t, 
Can smell a bridal unco far, 
And like to be the middlers o't 
Fan thick and three-fauld they convene 
Ilk ane envies the tother o't. 
And wishes nane but him alane 
May ever see another o't. 


Tan they ha’e done wi’ eating 0 t, 
Fan they ha’e done wi’ eating 0 t, 
For dancing they gae to the green, 
And aiblins to the beatin o’t 
He dances best that dances fast, 
And loups at ilka reesing o’t, 
And claps his hands frae hough to hough, 
And furls about the feesings o't. 


She Spinnin’ o’t. 
[Azzx. Ross.] 


Turrx was an auld wife had a wee pickle tow, 
And she wad gae try the spinnin’ o't, 

She louted her doun, and her rock took a-low, 
And that was a bad beginnin’ o't. 

She sat and she grat, and she flat and she flang, 

And she threw and she blew, and she wriggled 

and wrang, 

And she chokit and boakit, and cried like to mang, 

Alas, for the dreary beginnin’ o't! 


T’ve wanted a sark for these aught years and ten, 
And this was to be the beginnin’ o’t, 
But I vow I shall want it for as lang again, 
Or ever I try the spinnin’ o’t. 
For never since ever they ca'd as they ca’ me, 
Did mo a mishap and mischanter befa' me, 
But ye sball ha’e leave baith to hang and to draw 


me, 
¥ The neist time I try the spinnin’ o't. 
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I ha’e keepit my house now these threescore years, 


And aye I kept frae the spinnin’ o’t ; { 
But how I was aarkit, foul fa’ them that apeirs, 
“f — Forit minds me upo’ the beginnin’ o’t. 
: .« But our women are now-a-days a’ grown sae braw, 
7,’ That ilk anemaun ha’ea sark, and some ha’e twa— 
_~1 The warlds were better where ne’er ane ava 
X. Had a rag, but ane at the beginnin’ o’t. 


ey a In the days they ca’ yore, gin auld fouks had but 
won 

“Ly To a surcoat, hough-syde, for the winnin o’t, 
\S « Of coat-raips weel cut by the cast o’ their bum, 

They never socht mair o’ the spinnin’ o't. 
4% A pair o’ grey hoggers weil cluikit benew, 
., Of nae other lit but the hue of the ewe, 
, With a pair o* rough mullions to ecuff through 

3%, ‘ the dew, 
& ‘ Was the fee they socht at the beginnin’ o’t. 


But we maun ha‘e linen, and that maun ha’e we, 
/ ‘, And how get we that but by spinnin’ o’t? 
1{ How cau we ha’e face for to seek a great fee, 
\* Except we can help at the winnin’ o’t ? 
ae And we maun ha’e pearlins, and mabbies, and 
cocks, 
{ (es 4 And some other things that the ladies ca’ smocks ; 
(s* * And how get we that, gin we tak’ na our rucks, 
%, "0 And pow what we can at the spinnin’ o't ? 
! WH, "Tis needless for us to mak’ our remarks, 
Z Frae our mither's miscookin’ the spinnin’ o’t. 
\ She never kenn’d ocht o’ the guced o’ the sarks, 
“x4 Frae this aback to the beginnin’ o’t. 
5 Twa-three ell o' plaiden was a’ that was socht 
Hee By our auld-warld bodies, and that bude be bought; 
y. . For in ilka town siccan things wasna wrecht— 
ae Bae little they kenn’d o’ the spinnin’ o’t! 





ot 


CMhat’s a’ the steer. 
[Jacobite Song.} 


Wat's a’ the steer, kimmer ? 
What's a' the steer ? 

Charlie he is landed, * 
An’, haith, he’ll soon be here. 

The win’ was at his back, carle, 
The win’ was at hie back ; 

I carena, sin’ he’s come, carie, 
‘We were na worth a plack. 





I'm right glad to hear't, kimmer, 
I'm right glad to hear't ; 

I ha’e a gude braid claymore, 
And for his sake 1'l] wear’t. 

Sin’ Charlie he is landed, 
We ha’e nae matr to fear; 

Sin’ Charlie he is come, kimmer, 
‘We'll ha’e a jub'lee year. 


She Domond. 


(Wa. Cuaturns.] 


**Q, sassts, wilt thou go 
To the Lomond wi' me, 
The wild thyme's in bloom, 
And the flow’r’s on the lea; 
Wilt thou go, my dearest love ? 
I will ever constant prove, 
I'll range each hill and grove 
On the Lomond wi’ thee.” 


*O young men are fickle, 
Nor trusted to be, 
And many a native gem 
Shines fair on the lea. 
Thou may see some lovely flower 
Of a more attractive power, 
And may take her to thy bower, 
On the Lomond wi' thee.” 


“The hynd shali forsake, 
On the mountain, the doe, 
The stream of the fountain 
Shall cease for to How; 
Ben-Lomond shall bend 
His high brow to the sea, 
Ere I take to my bower, 
Any flower, love, but thee."* 


She's taken her mantle, 
He’s taken his plaid ; 
He coft her a ring, 
And he made her his bride: 
They're far o’er yon hills 
To spend their happy days, 
And range the woody giens 
"Mang the Lomond braes. 
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Beasie’s hair's like a lint-t tha 
She smiles like a May mornin’, in 
; hn ‘When Phoebus starts frae Thetis lap i, 
Wegsie Bell & Mary Caray. satan a C, 
White is her neck, saft is her hand, : 
[Tus first four lines of the following song belong Her waist and feet fu' genty, . 
to an old ballad, of which eight lines are all that With ilka grace she can command h 
have come down to us The rest is by Ramsai. Her lips, O, wow! they re denty q 
‘he tune ys to be found in the Orpheus Caledo- *) 
nius, 1725. Gay adopted it for onc of his songs in Mary s jocks are like the craw, e. 


the “‘ Beggars Opera,’ beginning, 


A curse attends that woman 8 love, 
Who always would be pleasing 


“The story upon which the ballad is founded,” 
saya Mr Robert Chambers, “has been often told. 
The common tradition is, that Besse Bell and 
Mary Gray were the daughters of two country 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood ot Perth, and 
an intimate friendship subsisted between them. 
Bessie Bell, daughter of the Laird of Kinnaird, 
‘was on a visit to Mary Gray, at hcr futher s house 
of Lynedoch, (now the seat of Lord Lynedoch,) 
when the plague of 1666 broke out in the country. 
To avoid the infection, the two young ladies built 
themselves a bower in a very retired and romantic 
spot called the Burn- , about three quarters 
of a mile west of Iynedoch Hous, where they 
resided for some time—supplied with food, it 1s 
said, by a young gentleman of Perth, who was in 
love with them both The disease was unfor- 
tunately communicated to them by their lover, 
and proved fatal. According to custom, in cases 
of the plague, they were not buried in the ordi- 
nury place of sepulture, but in a secluded spot, 
called the Dronach Hauph, at the foot of a brae 
of the same name, upon the bank of the river 
Almond As the ballad says— 
“They thocht to lie in Methven kirk, 
Amang their noble kin, 
But they maun lie on Lynedoch-brae, 
To beak forenent the sun.’ 


Some tasteful person, in modern times, hns fash- 
foned a eort of bower over the epot where the two 
ill starred beauties were interred "] 


O, Bsserz Benr, and Mary Gray, 
They were twa bonnie lasses, 
They biggit a bouir on yon burn-brae, 
And theekit it ower wi’ rashes. 
Besne Bell 1 lo’ed yestreen, 
And thocht I ne er could alter, 
But Mary Gray's twa pawky een 
Gur d a’ my fancy falter, 
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Her een hke diamond's glances; 
She s aye sae clean, redd-up, and braw 
Bhe kills whene’er she dances. 
Blythe as a kid, wi’ wit at will, 
‘he blooming, tight, and tall 1, 
And guides her aira sae gracefu still, 
O, Jove, she 8 like thy Pallas! 


Wem x 
er Ft “@aam 


Young Besale Bell and Mary Giny, 
Ye unco sair oppress us, 
Our fancies yee between yo twa, 
Ye are sic bonnie lasses , 
Wae’s me! for baith I canna got, 
To ane by law we re stentit, 
Then 11) draw cuts, and tak my fat, c 
And be wi’ ane contentit. ‘ 





a 


Lona. és 


{Wrrrren by Jamzs Hoge to an old air which : 
ts said to have been sung by the monks of Ionw | 3 


Wuere floated crane, and clam’rous gull, Wy 
Above the misty shores of Mull, “ 
And evermore the billows rave 
‘Round many a saint and sov'reign’s grave. ig 


There round Columba's ruins grey, a 

The shades of monks are won’ to stray, oy F 

And slender forms of nuns, that weep \ 

In moonlight by the murmuring deep. rd 

When fancy moulds upon the mind we 

Light visions on the passing wind, 

And woos, with faltering tongue and sigh, , 

The shades o’er memory « wilds that fly ae 
~ 

That, in that still and solemn hour, { ay 

Might stretch imagination’s power, to , 

And restless fancy revel free 

In painful, pleasing luxury. Pigs 
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@scar’s Ghost. 


[Warirren by Miss Anne Karrn, otherwise 
called Mrs Murray keith, a lady whom Sir 
Walter scott hag portrayed in the Introduction 
to the Chr niclea of the Canongate, under the 
name of Mrs Bethune Balicl She was born in 
1746 and died m Apmil, 1818 In a letter to 
erry duted 18th April, 1818 bir Walter says 

You will te sorry to hear that we have lost 
cur exccllent old friend, Mra Murray ke th 
Much tradition, and of the very best kind, has 
dtd woth this excellent old lady one of the fiw 
} ersons whose spirits and cleanliness, and fresh 
hes of mind and body, made old age lovely and 
disirable —The music to ‘Oscars Ghost 1s by 
Mrs Tough } 


© sre that f rm that faintly gleams 
Tis Oscar come to cheer my dreams 
On wn gs of wind he flies away 

© stay, my lovely Oscar stay | 


Wake, Ossinn last of king sine 
Ard mix thy tears and sighs with mime 
Awake the harp to doleful lays, 

Aud soothe 17 y soul with Oscar s praise 


The shell is ceased 1n Oscar s hall, 
bince gloomy herbar wrought bisa fall 
Ihe roe on Morven hghtly bounds, 

dv ricars the cry of Oscar s hounds 





Culloden fTule. 


{J un Anperson —Alr, “The HighlandWatch } 


Gv) LopEN rourr, Culloden field 
Long wilt thou be remember d 
On thet the hero nobly fell, 
And with the dead was number d, 
On thee the dearest blood was shed, 
By numbers doubled fairly 
On thee the clans of Scotland bled 
lor their dear royal Charhe 


Thy broad brown sward that lay was dyed, 


The howes were clotted o er 
From gaping wounds incessant flow d 
The red, red reeking gore 
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Thou drank st the pice: us blond of those 
Who fought thit day tu aahly 

A glorious day tor 5c tlanist es, 
} ventful for prince Charlie 


Oh Charhe, noble gallant youth 
Thy memory Scots revere 

They loved thee with the w wmest truth, 
Theor hearts werc all sincere 

But traitor knaves with brib ry base, 
Made death s darts fly tu raiely 

And scotland lang will mind the place 
the lost her royal Charlie 


Jumpin’ Hohn. 


363 , 


{Tux tune of “Jumpin John, 


Placket 


is very old, and ls thought to be the 


progenitor of the Irish air called Lillibuleru 

There 1 a tradition that ““Jumpin John was 
the tune played when Mary Queen of Scots was 
proceeding to her execution, but on this no nl 


ancé can 


be placed, as it ie very unhkely that 


music of any kind was played on that melanch: ly 


eccasion, 


and no contemporary accounts of her 


death speak of music having been en ploye! 
Part of the following words are old, and put 


modern j 


Her daddie forbade, her mimuie torbade, 


Forbidden she wadua be 


Sho wadna trow t, the brows t she brew ud 


Wud taste sae bitterle 


The lang lad they ca Jumpin John, 
Aft spier d the bonnie lassie 

But faither and mither agreed thegither, 
That nae sic match sud be 


Her dadde, &c 


A cow and a cauf a ewe and a hauf 
And thretty gude shillins and three 

A vera gude tocher, a cotter men 3 duchter, 
The lass wi the bonnie black ee 


Her daddie, &c 


Her daddie bade her counsel tak , 
But counsel she tulk nane 

And lang and sair the lagsie rued, 
ae fuil like she d been taen 


Her daddie, dc, 


or * Joans 
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Nee “Oh! for my daddie’s kindly lutk, ah 
Pea My minnie's kindly care! 
ra 5 Gin I were in their ingle neuk, 
G I'd never leave it mair.” 
vs Her daddle, &c. 
(ad 
~~ 
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t 
-) ® wake thee. 
[Sanaetek.--Muaic by R. A. Smith.} 


© wags thee, O wake thee, my bonnie, bonnie 

And sing thy matin lay! (bird, 
© wake thee, O wake thee, my bonnie, bonnie 
a For the sun is up on his way. {bird ! 


The follage soughs in the morning breeze, 

» An‘ the green leaves glitter in the sun, 

The spray rows white o’er the bounding seas, 
An’ the village bell is begun. 

Then wake thee, O wake thee, mine ain bonnie 
And sing thy matin Jry, 

Yor the tap boughs swing, my bonnie, bonnie bird, 
lo the aough o’ the new aprung day. 
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The silvery clouds, like sheeted ghaists, 
Take thelr fight o'er the pure blue shy; 
And the laverocks are pillow’d on their downy 
breasts, 
And are borne with their anthems on high. 
Then wake thee, O wake thee, my bonnic, bonnie 
O wake while it is day! [hurd ! 
For the night comes sweet, my bonnie, bonme 
bird, 
‘When the morning {s hall'd wi’ thy lay. 
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I Harve nae &ith. 
[Jacobite Songe] 


1 wa‘s nae kith, I ha’e nae hin, 
Nor ane that's dear to me; 

For the bunnie lad that I lo’e best, 
He's far ayont the sea. 

He's gane wi’ ane that was our ain, 
And we may rue the day, 

‘When our king's re daughter came here 
To pinay sic foul play. 





[bird ! : 
| ts 


O gin I were a bonnie bird, 
‘Wi’ wings that 1 might Hee, 
Then would I travel o'er the main, 
My ae true love to sec. 
Then I wad tell a joyfu’ tale, 
To ane that’s dear to me, 
And ait upon a king's window 
And sing my melody. 


The adder lies i’ the corbie's nest, 
Aneath the corbie's wing, 
And the blast that reaves the corbie's bruod, 
‘Will soon blaw hame our king. 
Then blaw ye east, or blaw ye west, 
Or blaw ye o’er the faem, 
© bring the lad that 1 lo’e best, 
And ane I darena name. 


Grae to the kpe wi’ me. 


[Tux song of “ Gae to the kye wi’ me, Johnnie,” 
of considerable antiquity, but we here do nut 
give the whole of the olden version, which is rather 
coarse for insertion.] 


*Q gag to the kye wi’ me, Johnnie, 
Gae to the kye wi’ me; 
O gae to the kye wi’ me, Johnnie, 
And I'll be merry wi' thee.”’ 
**O Inssie, I'm weary wand’rin’, 
I’ve gaen mair miles than three 
1 se no gang the day to the herdin’, 
It's fashous and naething to see.” 
“0 gae to the kye wi' me, Johnnie, 
Gae to the kye wi’ me; 
O gue to the kye wi' me, Johnnie, 
And I'll be merry wi’ thee.” 


* Gh we'll tak’ a rest at the shicling, 
Anent the tap o’ the hill, 
And there's a loch o' pure water 
‘Whare ye may drink your fill. 
Oh gae, &c. 


“Amang the rocks and the heather 
A burn does roaring fa’, 
And there the troutles are loupin', 
The bonniest ever I saw.” 
Oh gae, &c. 
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5 @h, Welen dear. 


i:  [THomAs ANDERSON.— Here first printed. — 


f e Tune, “ John Anderson, my jo.’ 
re 2] 
\e On, Flelen dear! oh, Helen dear! 
hr? Do ye no mind the day, 
t 4 ‘When you and I were lad and lass, 
K And on the green did stray; 
vis When wearied wi’ our walk at e'en, 
ee) 1 kindly led you hame, 
3 i¢ And stole the tender parting kiss, 
/ 
* 


1'm sure our hearts were guileless then, 


And free from every stain ; 
fe ‘We little dream’d that aught on earth 
ro FY Could ever gi’e us pain. 
A? But days and years ha’e o’er us paas'd, 
ra And weel ye ken, I ween, 


tea 
w 
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» = @ Our dreary lot ha’e been. 


‘ And what may be our future fate, 
Ah! little do we ken, 
% 


> But, trusting aye to providence, 
7% We'll tak’ what heaven may sen’. 

| Pe.) This chequer'd scene it soon will close, 
ne And we will get the ca’, 

rh Just like the sere and yellow leaf, 
a , ‘When winter's bleak winds blaw. 
re 


f& 
re ) Gbhe daps of old. 
A 


sh [Crantes Scorr.—Here first printed.} 
we We stood beside the shore,— 
wie And I knew not what to say, 
& Xy For I lov’d her well before, 
¢ “y In my boyhood's golden day: 
mt Aird though her eye, retreating, 
Xe Left the plaintive tale untold, 
«3? I felt her heart was beating 
< For the burning words of old. 
t We listen'd to the ocean,— 
But my lips they dared not speak, 
Though the life-blood, with emotion, 
Es Came in flushes to my cheek.— 


yi, 


And breathed your cherish’d name? 


That sorrows, toils, and troubles great, 


ao ie See 
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& Yet our words, when they awoke, 
Were like falling snow-flakes cold,— 5 
a 


AS A 


And we never, never spoke 


Of the happy days of old. git 
And the aun it shone as brightly 2 
Aa it shone when we had lov'd,— Ne 
And the summer winds as lightly od 
O’er the summer ocean roved ,— ry 
And the trysting oak in yonder glen a 
Still shook its branches buld ,— = 
But, ah! what apell revives again *) 
The faded loves of old? ie 
aly 
And I Jong’d that we were parted, 7.9 
For I could not hide the sigh ; alt 
And the bitter tear-drop started shy 
To the gentle maiden’s eye. os 
I walk’d the beach alone— ry” 
Rut my heart—it felt a0 cold ! wy 
I knew they had for ever gone, a 
Those burning days of old! A 1) 
iS 


Elisa. >) 


Wy, 
{Burns.—Tune, “ Gilderoy.”—The heroine of A) 
this song, some say, was Elizabeth Miller, one of ?* } 

the ‘‘ Mauchline Belles;” othera avow that she , 
|| was Elizabeth Black, afterwards Mra. Stewart, a ¢ 


vintner in Alva; while John Galt is of opinion that ie 
the real lady was a relative of his own, named \ 


Elizabeth Barbour.) 
From thee, Eliza, I must go, ( 7 
And from my native shore ; ' 
The cruel fates between us throw : 


¥ 


A boundless ocean's roar: 
But boundless oceans, roaring wide 


Between my love and me, © 
They never, never can divide x 
My heart and sou] from thee. eo) 
¢ 
Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear, } 
The maid that I adore! ¢ Z 
A boding voice Js in mine ear, is 
We part to meet no more. (* 
But the last throb that leaves my heart, 4 
While death stands victor by, or. 
That throb, Elisa, ts thy part, e ‘* 
And thine that latest sigh. i 
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ae 9 & Sequester’d haunts !—eo still—zo falr 
A Ve Cobenanter ® Pombd. | That holy faith might worship there,— f 
Ae. [Warrren by James Hoga.—Set to music in pled shaggy geree and brown heath wave 
y,- Smith's Scottish Minstrel.] O’er many a nameless warrior’s grave. ‘ 
ry ——— & 
“ig On ‘tis a heart-stirring sight to view 
( a" Fur to the westward atretching blue, @Warron af lowerp Wraes. Y 
“a That frontier ridge, which erst defled [C. J. Finuavson.—Air, “The Barn, 0. — 
nye Th’ invader’s march, the oppressor’s pride. Here first printed. ] 
4 The bloody field, for many an age, Yow sun was eet, an’ o’er the sky 
Alte sid ha jereaniew bein nlc The gloamin’ spread its purple dye, 
‘ n latter times a refuge given, ; 
A To exiles in the cause of heaven. WE baloy bres ih She treexe did sigh 


O’er Carron flowery braes. 
May smiling spring there first be seen, 
To str w hor buds and leaves o° green, 
There to my heart I clasp’d yestreen 
The lassie I lo’e dear. 


Far inland, where the mountain crest 
O’erlooks the waters of the west, 

And ‘midst the moorland wilderness, 
Dark moss-cleughs form a drear recess, 


SP 
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ae ; : O leeze me on my Mary, 
Fd pha . babies amped pareg aa fod My blooming blythsome Mary, 
ate ecaetetiied 4 ; Nane else shall be my dearie, 


There injured Scotland's patriot band, 


For faith and freedom made their stand; On Carron flowery braes. 
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‘When traitor kings, who basely sold 
Their country’s fame for Gallic gold, 
Too abject o'er the free to reign, 
Warn’d by a father’s fate in vain— 
in bigot fury trampled down 
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The time flew by wi’ tentless heed, 

For hours o’ bleas mak’ double speed, 
When on love's wings they flee, 

Her hamespun gown, her look sac meek, 

Tho blush that spread her youthfu’ chek, 


7 nt 
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é : ee pee Bad me to =“ can ons could spurh, 
1 ; n Carron flowery braes. 
The despots’ champion, bloody Graham. 4 Then leeze me, &c. 
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The human bloodhounds of the earth, 
To hunt the peasant from his hearth ! 
Tyrants! could not misfortune teach, 


\ Rae leal our love, we sought nae hame, 
Till through the trees the moon's clear bi 1m, 


What earthly bliss could mine excced, 








R That man has rights beyond your reach ? bibotrs rear ae Sree abaniee 2 
E Thought ye the torture, and the stahe, | B ib : 
: ut till that moon forgets to shine, 
Could that intrepid spirit break ; An’ life forsakes this heart o’ mine 
Which even in woman's breast withstood That night ‘er shall tine ef 
% "The terrors of the fire and flood ? See iy eee ey Be eee 
J ° On Carron flowery braes. $i, 
f 4p Yes—though the sceptic’s tongue deride is lect Uyiaeee aie m 
34 Those martyrs who for conscience dicd ; For aver lat me cheer thee : Yt 
& Xs Though modish history blight their fume, On Carron flowery ieaia, eX 
And sneering courtiers hoot the name : 
(<Q Of men, who dared alone be free ; f 
Amidst a nation’s slavery,— 
c Yet long for them the poet's lyre Giloamin’. i 
Shall wake its notes of heavenly fire. (W. Grav.—Here first printed.—Tune, ™ Tuod- 
la’ butt,’ &e.} é 
é Their name shall nerve the patriot's hand, Tnurz’s naething on yirth, 
Upraised to save a sinking land; I ken to compare, 
. And piety shall learn to burn W?' a walk in the gloamin’, 
With holier transports o'er their urn ! ¥ To snuff the fresh air; ‘ee 
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= To frik like a gawky, 
When naebody sees, 
} An jouk like a maukin 
e Amang the green trees 
4 O the sweets o the glowmin, 
How delicious they are 
~i O! the young lover s dream 
ss Ie behint them by far 
& 


‘When ye gang through the streets 
O our biethrin wee town, 
Your beat ye n aun try a 
* Lang face to ha e on 
In the gloamin ye sen 
A ac havers awa , 
iy In the micht 0° your frre lom 


¥ Fu crousely ye craw 

Yn © the sweets &c 

6 

F# And should you some lo ed ane 


When wandering meet 
The shake o the han , VO 
How cordial how sweet 


Ye feel, then, true pleasure 
H Unmixed wi all y 
( ? ‘Warld s things ye forget 
( Let In th excess o yc ur Joy 


VU! the swects dc 


KE canna gmile. 


[Jamus Munnay —Here first printed —Tune 
I canna, leave my Highland hame } 


I canwa smile I canna sing, 
I hae nae heart for hghtsome gice 
I downa thole the mirth o spring 
6m they hae tacn my lad fi ence 


L . I fain wad sigh and s. b ag un, 
‘lwad maybe help to soothe my ca e 
& I fain wad greet to drown my pain 
~~ For, oh my heart is beatix g sur 
= ‘When wandering up the flowery d Il, 
To meet wi him thats far away, 
wha I heard a widow d mavis tell 
tS lta sorrows in a doolfu lay 
‘ I could ha e wept till day s decline 
P To hear its note of wild despan — 
. Nowa that birdie s grief is mine, 
7 And I can sab and greet nae mair 
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Aince mair I 1] scek our trysting tree, + * 
And wander o er our haunts again hoe 
Aince mar 1 11 chin b the height sae nie, ? 
And look far o cr the pathliss main— f 
I Ji look to where the welkin dark 
Seems resting on the azure sea + 
Where last I saw the fading bark 3 
That wafted far my love trae me 44 
> 
4 


We bonnie haughs. . 
(Witrtam Moruxrwerr J 


\ £ bonnie haughs and heather braes I > 
Whore I hae past youth s blythcst days, 
Ane idle dream 0 bliss ye be 

That gars me sigh for my ain countrie 
O bauld we rade through Stirling toun 
‘Wi pistol, sword and musquetoon 
And banner braid display d had we, 
Liko brave men halding companie 
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‘We left our luves we left our hames 

‘We left our bairns and winsome dames 
And we drew our swords right manfully 

T back the king o our ain countrie 

But Carl le yetts are wat wi | lude, 

Macht matches r cht and dooms the gude) 
And gentle blude o ilk degree 

Hae stain d the hearths o my ain countrie, 


Wis EPS 
44°" 


And dwyning in this fremit land 

Does feckless mak baith heart ani hand, 
And gars thir tears drap frae my ee 
That ne er sall fa in my ain counts & 

O Carron brig is auld and worn 

‘Where I] and my forbears were born 

But bonnie 1s that br g to eee 

By ane fiemit frae his ain countrie 


OLE 


And gladly to the listening ear 

Is borne the waters cruning clear, 
Making & moan and melodie 

That weds my heart to my ain couut te 
O gin I were a wee wee bird, 

To light adown at Randiefuird, 

And in Kirk-o Mulr to close my e’e, 
And fald my wings in my ain countrie! 
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aH as at th e fond ote. Bat pany leat morning, nae blythe lads are 
3 
The lasses are lonely, and dowie, and wae; 
(Warrrsn by Avex. Cariyie. Music by R. || Noe daffin’, nae gabbin’, butsighing and sabbing, 
3 A. Smith.) lik ane lifts her leglen and hies her away. & 
7) e « 
Wna's at the window, wha, wha > In hairst, at tho shearing, nae youths now are 
O wha’s at the window, wha, wha? jeering, 
‘Wha but blythe Jamie Glen, The bandsters are lyart, and runkled and grey; +, 
He's come aax miles an’ ten, At fair, or at preaching, nae wooing, nae fleech- ~ 
To tak’ bonnie Jeanie awa’ awa’, | ing— r 
To tak’ bonnie Jeanie awa’. The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede nwny. ; 
‘s 
Bridal maidens are braw, braw, At e’en, at the gloaming, nae swankies are roam- hi 
O bridal maidens are braw, braw ; ing, 
But the brido's modest e’e, ‘Bout stacks wi’ the lasses at bogie to play ; 
And warm cheek are to me, But ik ane sits drearie, lamenting her dearie— . 
"Boon pearlins and brooches, an' a’, an' a’, | The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. A 
"Boon pearlins and brooches, an’ a’. ' 
Dule and wae to the order, sent our lads to the "a 
There's mirth on the green, in the ha’, the ha’, border ! % 


There’s mirth on the green, in the ha’, the ha’, The English, for ance, by guile wan the day ; 





There's laughing, there's quafting, The Flowers of the Forest, that foucht aye the F* 
There's jesting, there's daffing, | foremost, 
Rut the bride's father's blithest of a’, of a’, | The prime o’ our land, are cauld in the clay. of 


But the bride's father’s blythest of « . 
| ‘We hear nae mair llting at our yowe-milking, 


1t’s no that she's Jamie’s ava, ava, Women and bairns are heartless and wae ; 

It’s no that she's Jamio's ava, ava, Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning— 6. 
That my heart is sae weary, The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 
‘When a’ the lave’s cheery, Ms 


But it’s just that she'll aye be awa’ awa’, 
But it's just that she'll aye be awn’. 


z 
— n. f 
ee Che SS lowers of the S orest, (Wrirrzx by Mrs. Cocxnurn, daughter of 
Mr. Rutherford of Fairnielee in Roxburghshire, 





c 
4 = and wife to Mr. Cockburn of Ormiston, advocate. A+ 
R LWarrrten, about the middle of the last cen- || She died at Edinburgh in 1794.] { 
* tury, in imitation of an old song to the same tune, 
by Miss Jane Exnior, daughter of Sir Gilbert I'vx seen the smiling e( 
4 Elliot of Minto. ‘* The Forest” was the name given Of Fortune beguiling ; - 1 
ws; to a district which comprehended Selkirkshire, || I’ve felt all its favours, and found its decay: o 
and a portion of Pebblesshire and Clydesdalo, and Sweet was ita blessing, 
ey whioh was noted for ita fine archers. These were Kind its caressing ; " 
almost to a man slain at the battle of Flodden, || But now ‘tis fied—fied far away. Up 
<,, (1518) and upon that disastrous event the song is e 
7? founded.} I've seen the forest & 
Adorned the foremost 
I've heard the lilting, at our yowe-milking, ith flowers of the fhirest, most pleasant and gay; 
Lasses a-lilting, before the dawn 0’ day ; Bae bonnie was their blooming! 
But now they are moaning, on ilka green loaning ; Their acent the alr perfuming | 


The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. ay But now they are wither'd and weeded away. 
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Gi Oh, fickle Fortune, 


+ yr Why this cruel sporting ? 
Oh, why still perplex us, poor aons of a day ? 
fa 
(©. 


Nae mair your smiles can cheer me, 
Nae mair your frowns can fear me; 
Sie J or the Flowers of the Forest are a wede away. 


- 
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T’ve seen the morning 
With gold the hills adorning, 

Aud loud tempest storming before the mid-day. 
I've seen Tweed’s allver streams, 
Shining in the sunny beams, 

Grow drumly and dark as he row‘'d on his way. 





African Song. 


[Warrren by Jonn Srrurrers to the tune of 
sy} the “ Flowers of the Forest.” This is u versifica- 
ie : tion of the evening song sung by the negro women, 
who gave food and shelter to poor Mungo Park 
when about to perish. ‘The air,” suys Park, 
Ly “ wus plaintive, and the words literally translated 
were these: ‘ The winds roared, and tho r.ins fell, 
the poor whiteman, faint and weary, came and aut 
‘< under our tree. He has no mother to bring him 
mulk, he has no wife to grind his corn: let us pity 
‘ 2) the white man, no mother hus he.’ ’'] 


Tux winds thoy were roaring, 
The rains they wero pouring, 
de hen, lonely, the white man, a wondcr to ace! 
‘, 4) Both bungry and weary, 
Desponding and dreary, 
wis He came, and he sat in the shade of our trie. 
a 


" No mother is by him, 
‘With milk to supply him; 
J He wanders an outcast, how sad must he be! 
yal Even corn, could he find it, 
{ He has no wife to grind it~ 


\ Jet us pity the white man, no mother has he! 


ay 
. [Onx of the early productions of Lorp Byron. 
1t¢ has been set to music by Mrs. Gibson. ] 


re AWAY, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roscs, 

In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
Rcatore me the rocka where the anow-fiake reposes, 
If atill they are sacred to freedom and love. 





Loch=na= gar. 





4& Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 
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Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy wan- ie 
dered ; 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid: #, 4 
On chieftains, long perish’d, my memory pondered, 
As daily I strayed through the pine-covered 
glade. 
T sought not my home till the day’s dying glory ff 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar-stur; 4 
For fancy was cheered by traditional story, 
Disclosed by the natives of durk Loch-na-gar. 


Round their white summits tho’ elements war, 
Tho’ vataracta foam ‘stead of smooth flowing 
fountains, 
d sigh for tho valley of dark Loch-na-gar. 


) 


a 


Shades of the dead! have I not heard your voices, 


Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale? 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, ns 
And rides on the wind o’er his own Highland i 

vale. \ 
Round Loch-na-garr, while the atormy mast a4 
gathors, "4, 
« ° 


Winter presides in his cold icy car; 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers, 
They dwell 'mid the texipests of dark Loch-na 
gur. 


i 


Cell meet beside. (s os 


[Wruirren by Ropert TANNAHILI. In the life 
of the pvuet, it is stated, that on one occasion, 
while taking a solitary walk, his musings were 
interrupted by the voice of s country-girl, who 
was singing a song of his own, 

“We'll meet beside the dusky glen, on yon burn- 
side.” 

This, he used tosay, gave him great satisfaction, 

as an accidental and unconacious evidence of the 


rising popularity of his songs.) 


Ws'tt meet beside the dusky glen on yon i ‘, 
side 
Where the bushes form a cozie den, on jon burn- C 
Though the broomy knowes be green, 
Yet there we may be seen; 
But we'll meet—we'll meet at e’en, down by yoa "e 


= 


ROME 


rs There fancy smooths her theme, 


[Tx two first lines of this song are old. The 
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"+ a I'll lead thee to the birken bower on yon burn-side, @Strike iron while "tis het, ifye'd have it to wald, 4 
f LE Sae sweetly wove wi’ woodbine flower, on yon || For fortune aye favours the active and bauld, 5 
ar) burn -side: But ruins the wooer that’s thowless and cauld, i 

Where the busy prying eye Unfit for the widow, my ladde. 

‘yf Ne’er disturbs the lover's joy, {alde. . 
G ‘While in other's arms they le, down by yon burn- —- =? 
5 ¥ ? 
So” Awa’, ye rude unfeelin’ crew, frae yon burn-side ' & 
* 3 Those fairy scenes are no for you, by yon burn-side Gbhe bonnie brucket lassie. 6 

4 
af 


By the sweetly murmurin’ stream, 
a\nd the rock-lodged echoes skim, down by yon 
3 burn-side. 


Now the plantin' taps are tinged wi’ gowd on yon 


burn-side, 
AE And gloamin’ draws her foggie shroud o er yon 
$, burn-side. 
Far frae the noisy scene, 
» T'll through the fields alane; 
.. There we'll meet, my ain dear Jean ! down by yon 
Ne burn-aide. 
nN Fe 
¥ 


Wap at the Widow. 


{[Re-mopgtyxD by Ramsay from an old but 
indelicate song to a lively air } 


Tnx widow can bake, and the widow can brew, 
The widow can shape, and the widow can sew, 
And mony braw things the widow can do, 
Then have at the widow, my laddie. 
‘With courage attack her, bath early and late, 
To kiss her and clap her ye maunna be blate 
Spenk well, and do better; for that’s the best gato 
To win a young widow, my laddie. 


The widow she's youthfn', and never ae hair 
The waur of the wearing, and has a good skair 
Of every thing lovely; she s witty and fur, 

And has a rich jointure, my laddie. 
‘What could ye wish better, your pleasure to crown, 
Than a widow, the bonniest toast in the town, 
With, Naethiug but—draw in your stool and sit 
q down, 
And sport with the widow, my laddie. 


Then till her, and kill her with courtesie dead, 
Though stark love and kindness be all you can 
plead ; 
Be heartsome and airy, and hope to succeed 
With the bonnie gay widow, my laddie. 


e 7s SPB,” & 4a 


Airy 


rest 18 by Jamea TyTrER, commonly called 
** Balloon Tytler,” the editor and principal com- 
piler of the original Fucyclopedia Britanmica. 
He was a native of Brechin, and during his life 
vas engagud in many literary speculations He 
died in the provihoe of Massachusetts, North 
America, in 1805, aged fifty-eight J] 


Tur bonnie brucket lassie, 
She’s blue beneath the een, 
She was the fairest lassie 
That danced 6n the green. 
A lad he loo’d her dearly, 
she did his love return 
But he his vows has broken, 
And left her for to mourn. 


My shape, she anys, was handsome, 
My face was fair and clean, 

But now 1'm bonnie brucket, 
And blue beneath the een. 

My eyes were bright and sparkling, 
Before that they turned blue , 
But now they're dull with weeping, 

And a’, my love, for you 


My person it was comely , 
My shape, they said, was neat 
But now 1 am quite changed, 
My stays they winna meet. 
A’ nicht I sleeped soundly , 
My mind was never sad, 
But now my rest 18 broken 
Wr thinking o’ my lad 


O could I live in darkness, 
Or hide me in the aea, 
Since my love 1s unfaithful, 
And has forsaken me! 
No other love I suffored, 
‘Within my breast to dwell, 
In nought I have offended, 
But loving him too well. 
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Her lover heard her mourning, Ay 
As by he chanced to pass | 
And preased unto his bosom 
The lovely brucket lass. 
My dear, he said, cease grieving; 
Since that you lo ed so true, 
My bonnie bracket lassie, 
Ti faithful prove to you. 


IT bad a borge. 


[Parwreznp in the second edition of David Herd 8 
collection, 1776. Burns sys that the song 18 
tounded on fart A John Hunter, the son of a 
firmer in Galston parish, Ayrshire, was the hero 
ot the story ) 


I nap a horse, and I had nae mar, 
I gat him frae my daddy, 
My puree was light, and my heart was sar, | 
But my wit it was fu’ ready 
And sae I thought me on a time, 
Outwittens of my daddy, 
To fee mysel to a jowiand laird, 
Wha had a bonnie lady 
| 


I wrote a letter, and thus began 
Madam, be not offended, 

I'm o er the lugs in love wi’ you, 
And care not though ye kend it 

For I get little frae the laird. 
And far Jess frae my daddy, 

And I wad blythely be the man, 
‘Wad strive to plcase lus lady 


Bhe read the letter and she leugh, 
Ye needna been sae blate, man, 

You might ha e come to me yoursel’, 
And tauld me o your state, man 

Ye might ha'e come to me yoursel , 
Outwittens of ony body, 

And made John Goukstone of the laird, 
And kiss d his bonnie lady. 


Then she pat siller in my purse, 
We drank wine out 0’ a cogie, 
She fee d a man to rub my horse, 
And wow but I was vogie! ¥ 
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But I gat ne'er sae sair a fleg, : ee 
Since I came frae my daddy, ' 

The laird came rap, rap to the yctt, 2 
When I was wi his lady i 





horse J 


~) 
HM 
Then she put me behint a chair, é : 
And hap d me wi a plaidie, er 
But I was like to ewarf wi fear, fan? 
And wish'd me wi my daddy ~~ 
The laird gaed out, he saw na me, : i2 
I gaed when I was ready 6 
I promued, but I ne er gacad bach, cf} 
lo me his bonnie lady. 
: « 
Fy. ra 
eat \ ee 
Putstith Cauld. xe 
(Warrren by Burne to the tune of “I had a og 
a 
a ,? 
QO, PUIRTITH cauld, and restless love, i, j 
Ye wreck my peace between ye, “e 
Yet puirtith a’ I could forgie, 1a # 
An 'twere na. for my Jeanie . 
O, why should fate sic pleasure have, hy. 
Life » dearest bands untwining ? c 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love ts 
Depend on Fortune s shin ng ? 
} 
! 
This world’s wealth when I think on, 7 
Its pride, and a the lave ot, vt 
Tie, fle on silly coward man, j« > 
That he should be the alave o’t “4 
> 
Ter een, sae bonnie blue, betray 4y 
How she repays my passion , 
But prudence is her owerword aye, ‘ *, 
bhe talks of rank and fashion. ,¥ 
« ~~ 
O, wha can prudence think upon, «dS 
And sic a lassie by him ? 
Q, wha can prudence think upon, 4 


And sae in love as I am >? 


How blest the humble cottar’s lot ' 


He woos his simple deane, hd 
The sillie bogles, wealth and state, f. 
Can never make them eerie. 4 
Oh, why should fate sic pleasure have, 3 

Life s dearest bands untwining ? AS 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love *s 
Depend on Fortune’s shining ? wt | 
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Ghe Lass o° Patie’s point. | 


(Tax “Laas 0’ Peatie’s Mill” is the name of an 
old air, the original words to which are lost, but 
the subject of the song is said to have been a 
daughter of John Anderson, of Peatie’s Mill, in 
the parish of Keithhall, Aberdeenshire. ALLAN 
Ramsay wrote the present words to the old tune. 
Burns relates an incident connected with tho 
composition of Ramsay's song, which does not 
well tally with the fact that an old tune called 
“‘The Lass 0’ Peatie’s Mill" really did exist before 
Ramsay 8 day, as it is more likely that Ramsay 
borrowed his title from that tune than that two 
different beauties in two different Patie’s Mills 
inspired the strains of two different pocts. ‘In 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland,” says 
Burns, “ this song 1s localized (af verb I must use 
for want of another to express my idea) some- 
where in the North of Scotland, and likewise is 
claimed by Ayrshire.--The following anecdote I 
had from the present Sir William Ounningham of 
Robertland, who had it from the last John Earl 
of Loudon—The then Earl of Loudon, and father 
to Karl John before mentioned, had Ramaay at 
Loudon, and one day walking together by che 
banks of Irvine water, near New-Mills, at a place 
yet called Peaty’s Mill, they were struck with the 
appearance of a beautiful country girl. His lord- 
ship observed that she would be a fine theme for 
a song.—Allan lagged behind in returning to 
Loudon Castle, and at dinner produced this iden- 
tical song."") 


Trt lass o’ Patie's Mill, 
Sae bonnie, blythe, and gay, 
In spite of a’ my skill, 
She stole 1 y heart away. 
When teddin’ out the hay, 
Bareheaded on the green, 
Love mid her locks did play, 
And wanton’d in her een. 


Her arms, white, round, and smooth ; 
Breasts in their rising dawn ; 
To age it would give youth, 
To press them with hia han’. 
Through all my spirits ran 
An ecstasy of bliss, 
When I such sweetness fand 
Wrapt in a balmy kiss. 
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Without the help of art, 
Like flowers that grace the wild, 
She did her sweets impart, 
‘Whene’er sho spak’ or smiled: 
Her looks they were so mild, 
Free from affected pride, 
She me to love beguiled ; 
I wish'd her for my bride. 


Oh! had I a’ the wealth 
Hopetoun’s high mountains fill, 
Insured lang life and health, 
And pleasure at my will; 
I'd promise, and fulfil, 
That nane but bonnie she, 
The lass o’ Patie’s Mill, 
Should share the same wi’ me 
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Cadogan’s Lament. 


“Q 


[Wrrrtam Grev.—Air, © Oran an Aolg or The 
Bong of Death "—The Hon. Honry Cadogan, lieut.- p 
colonel of the 7lst regiment, fell at the battle of 
Vittoria, on 21st June, 1818. An elegant marble i“ 
monument was erected to his memory in the choir 
of the Glasgow Cathedral. } & 
AT the sunset of glory the ev’ning is calm, 

No wild howling tempest can rave, os 
The winds are all hush’d, and the dew-drops are 


balm, 
As they rest on the cheek of the brave. 


At the war flash of battle, how gleams the red 
cheek, 


As it brightens while freedom is nigh, oN 
And tho cye, as it closes, will high glory speak, —¢) 
While Victory heaves the last sigh. iv 
eh 


How nobly he smiles from the field of his fame, 
With the death-mark engraved on his breast, 
With a feeble huzza, he joins the acclaim, 
And expires on the bed of his reat. 


Cadogan ! with glory thou'lt ever be named, 
And the heroes of Greece and of Rome, 
Will bend from their bright clouds, (those war- 
riors famed,) 


y And exulting)ly rest on thy tomb. ; 
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The Minstrel. 


[Ture beautiful little ballad first appeared as a 
fragment in an Edinburgh newspaper, and its 
authorship is generally ascribed to a Newcastle 
poet of the name of Pickering, on no other good 
ground that we know of, than that the original 
communication to the newspaper bore upon 
it the Naweaatle poat mark. Donocht Head 1s a 
mountain in the north of Scotland, and we prefer 
it to a post-office stamp in marking out the coun- 
try to which the song belongs. The verses are 
adapted to the air called * Gordon Castle’ The 
last twelve lines in the present copy are hy Cap- 
tain Charles Gray, R M., who has very happily 
cked out the otherwise unfinished production In 
reference to this song, we have much pleasure 
in printing the following communication from 
Mr Robert White, a Newcastle gentleman, who 
himself entertains great doubts as to Pickering 
being the author —‘ These fine stanzas,” says Mr 
White, “are indebted for much of their celebrity 
to Robert Burns who, ina letter to George Thom- 
son of the 19th Oct., 1784, says, ‘Donocht Head 
is not mine, I would give ten poundsitwere It 
appeared firet in the Edinburgh Herald, and came 
to the editor of that paper with the Newcastle 
post mark on it.’ Six years afterwards, when 
Curries edition of the Poets works, which 
contained the above remarks, was published, a 
correspondent of the Monthly Magazine, Vol X. 
208, affirmed the fragment to have been written 
by Mr. Gsonor Picxxrine, of Newoastle upon 
‘lyne, and this assertion was corroborated by 
another correspondent of the same periodical in 
Vol. XI. 141. Since that period, it has been at- 
tributed by the literati of Scotland to the same 
individual, with this difference that in mst 
instances he has, by mistake, been called Thothas 
instead of George. He was born at Simonburn in 
Northumberland, about the beginning of 1758, 
became a clerk to Mr. Davidson, a respectable 
lawyer in Newcaatle, in 1776, and afterwards ob- 
tained the chief management of the Stamp Office 
for Northumberland, Newcastle, and Berwick. 
Subsequently he was unfortunate he quitted the 
north of England, res ded fora timein Norfolk, and 
it was belleved, went abroad about 1798 After 
being absent, and unknown even to all his early 
friends, for upwards of a quarter of a century, he 
returned to his native place in depressed circum- 
stances, and died in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle about 1830. His poetical pieces, with those 
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published in an octavo volume at Newoastle in , 
1815. Asa poet, he possessed, perhaps, talent of 4 
a more diversified kind than that of those who 
generally supplied the magazines of his time with 
verse he is, as his humour veers, grave or gay, * 
witty or satirical , but we think he succeeded best 
when he drew not upon his imagination, but on 
his reflective faculties or his feelings To be sure, 
at the period when he composed his pieces, the ? 
prevailing taste for poetry was greatly swayed 
by the mannerism and false ghtter which our 
acquaintance with French literature and Pope s 
translation of Homer had introduced: Cowper in 
England was beginning to occupy higher ground, 
and Burns in Scotland was making a still nearer 
approach to nature, yet as Pickering shared httle y; 
of what these men possesséd to overflowing, he was 
more apt to follow the beaten path, than betake 
himaelf to another through which he conld not 
clearly distinguish his way. He wrote a couple of ,, 
English songs, one of which is a pretended transla- 
tion from what came before the public as a song } | 
in the Lapland tongue, and may be estimated as s 
a favourable apecimen of his ability. ‘The Min- 
strel’, only, appears in a Scottish garb, and forms 
hischicf passport to fame. Simple, touching, and 
beautiful, ite composition exhibits such an admi- 
rable command of Scotland's vernacular languagt, 
that we can scarcely believe a Northumbrian could | 
have wntten it, unless he had resided fora connd- BY 
erable tame in Caledonia, and been in dally inter- t 
course with her people If, however, the author- i? 
ship belongs to George Pickering, we look upon the \s 
attempt as being remarkably happy. The addi- ‘, "* 
tional lines by Capt. Oharles Gray tend very ap- 
propriately to complete the picture they are 
conceived and executed in the genuine spirit with 
which the original stanzas seem to have been 


penned ' } ? 


Kew blaws the wind o’er Donocht head, 
The snaw drives enclly through the dale, 
The gaberlunzie tirls my sneck, 
* And, shiv ring, tells his waefu’ tale — 
£¢ Cquld 1s the night, O let me in, 
And dinna let your Minstrel fa, 
And dinna let his winding-sheet 
Be naething but a wreath o snaw. 


Full ninety winters ha’e I seen, 

And piped whare goreocks whirring flew, 
And mony a day ye've danc’d, I ween, 

To lilts which frae my drone I blew "— 
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oe My Epple wak’d, and soon she cried, 4 O the merry barn, 0— 
$ ** Get up, gudeman, and let him in; Barn, barn, barn, 0; 
S. 3 For weel ye ken the winter night We'll bravely rant and blythely sing 
wi ‘Was short when he began bis din.” In honour o’ the barn, O. 
h! 
My Eppie’s voice, O wow! it's sweet ! Inspir’d by Scotia’s rousing reels, 
f ow Even though she bans and scaulds a wee; Bauk-height we'll spring wi’ mettled heels, 
» But when it’s tuned to sorrow's tale Wr “mountain dew" we'll oil life’s wheels 
ey ’ O, haith, it's doubly dear to me! And whirl round the barn, O. 
oe ** Come in, auld carle! I'll steer my fire, O the joyous barn, O— 
ee And mak’ it bleeze a bonnie flame ; Barn, barn, barn, 0; 
\“.” Your blude is thin, yo've tint the gate, Our darling joes, like gallant chiels, 
ite Q Ye should nae stray sae far frae hame.” We'll ouddle in the barn, O. 
«4 
',  “ Nae hame ha’e I,” the Minstrel! said, ‘Wi’ love and mirth and social give 
/ ** Sad party strife o’erturn'd my ha’; We'll still keep up the jovial spree, 
And, weeping, at the eve o° hfe ‘While time on wings o’ joy shall flee 
I wander through a wreath o’ anaw.” Out owre the happy barn, O. 
a wn ** Waes me, auld carle! sad is your tale— O the happy barn, O— 
fe? Your wallets toom—your claithing thin ; Barn, barn, barn, 0; 
t Mine's no the hand to steck the door And till the “ morning lifts his e’e” 
i 4 _ When want and wae would fain be in.” We winna len’ the barn, O. 
& 
»% We took him ben—we set him doun, ‘When chanticleer begins to craw, 
tr, And soon the ingle bleez’d fu’ hie; The toast shall be ere we gac wa’, 
( f The auld man thought himeelf at hame, *€ Guid morn and joy be wi’ us a',” 
‘ And dried the tear-drap frae his e’c. And success to the barn, O, 
o Ance mair the Minstrel wak'd a strain— O the glorious barn, O— 
a Nae merry lilt, but sad and slow; Barn, barn, barn, 0; 
{ be an funcy’s ear it seem'd to wail We'll gi’'e 't, at least, ae grand hurra, 
{ Ks A free-born nation’s overthrow. Till echo rive the barn, 0! 
‘y ” 
° ‘ 
th 
we Bhe © @otla’s Ward. 
ait be ath, ‘ [James Srrreat.—Written for Burne’ Anni- 
yy versary, 1829.—Air, ‘* There’s nae luck about the 
fe (Wartren by James Strarar of Dairy, in Ayr- || hoyse."—Of the numerous songs that have been 
;?a shire, and sung at a Country Rocking.—Printed || composed in honour of Burns, this appears to us 


, 1% here for the first time. ] 


Yet Txuxax's monie lads and Jasees braw, 
~T Assembled here at friendahip's cu’, 
o), To drive dull care a mile awa’ 


my By dancing in the barn, 0. ° 
Peat O the dainty barn, O— 
c°* Barn, barn, barn, 0; 
ap? ‘We'll loup till we be like to fa’, 
t And wallop roun’ the barn, 0. 
aes a 
v4 A Bae, Addlers, gte's a canty spring, 


2 ey Play up till “ roof and rafeers ring,” 
ba. And let us dance the Highland fling 
Ns ; wr vigour in the barn, 0. 


¥ 
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THERE’s nae bard to charm us now, 
Nae bard ava 

Can sing a sang to nature true, 
Since Colla’s bard's awa’. 


The simple harp o° earlier days 
in silence slumbers now, 
And modern art, wi' tuneless lays, 
Presumes the Nine to woo. 
But nae bard in a' our isle, 
Nae bard ava, 
Frae pawky Colla wins a smile 
Since Robin gaed awa’. 
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His hamely style let Fashion spurn ; 
She wants baith taste and skill, 
Ani wiser should she ever turn, 
she Il sing his sange hersel'. 
For nae sang sic pathos spenks, 
Nae sang ava, 
And Fashion s foreign rants and squeaks 
Should a’ be drumm’d awa. 


Her far-fetch d figures aye maun fail 
To touch the feeling heart, 
~ mplicity s direct appeal 
iuxcels me learned art. 
And nae modern minstrel s lay, 
Nae lay ava, 
Sae powerfully the heart can sway, 
As Robin a that s awa 


I or oer his numbers Coila s muse 
A magic influence breath d, 
Ani roun’ her darling poet s brows 
A peerless crown had wreath d 
And nae wreath that e er was men, 
Nae wreath ava, 
‘Will bloom sae lang s the holly grecn 
O Robin that s awa. 


Let Frin’s minstrel, Tommy Moore, 
His lyrics sweetly sing, 
Twad lend his harp a higher power 
Would Ooila add a string 
or nae harp has yet been kent, 
Nac harp ava, 
To match the harp by Ooila lent 
To Robin that s awa 


And though our shepherd, Jamie Hogg, 
His pipe fu’ sweetly plays, 
Jt ne’er will charm auld Scotland s lug 
Like Ploughman Robin mays 
For nae pipe will Jamie tune, 
Nae pipe ava, 
Like that which breath d by 
Ere Robin gaed awa’. 


“bonnie 
[Doon” 


F ven Scotland's pride, Sir Walter Scott, 
Wha boldly strikes the lyre, 
Maun yield to Robin s sweet love-note, 
Hia native wit and fire 
For nae bard hath ever sung, 
Nae bard ava, 
In hamely or in foreign tongue, 
Like Robin that's awa . 


| 
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Frae feeling heart Tom Oampbeil’s lays 
In classic beauty flow, 
But Robin’s artless sang displays 
The saul s impassion’d glow 
For nae bard by classic lore, 
Nae bard ava, 
Has thrill] d the bosom’s inmost core 
Like Robin that s awa 


A powerfu’ harp did Byron sweep, 
But not w: happy glee, 
And though his tones were strong and deep, 
He ne'er could change the key 
For nae bard beneath the lift, 
Nae bard ava, 
‘Wi master skill the keys could shift 
Like Robin that’s awa . 


He needs nae monumental stanes 
To keep alive his fame, 
Auld Granny Scotland and her weans 
‘Will ever sing his name. 
For nae namie does fame record, 
Nae name ava, 
By Caledonia mair ador d 
Than Robin s that s awa 


@®, leabe me not. 


[Frox a volume of very clever poetical pieces, 
“‘ Rambling Rhymes, by ALEXANDER 
Smart Edinburgh, 1834. Mr Smart is, we 


entitled, 
understand, a compositor in Ldinburgh ] 


O, rRavE me not! the evening hour, 
So soft, so still, is all our own, 
The dew descends on tree and flower, 
They breathe their sweets for thee alone 
O, go not yet !—the evening star, 
The rising moon, all bid thee stay, 
And dying echoes, faint and far, 
Invite our lingering steps to stray 


Far from the city's noisy din, 
Beneath the pale moon's trembling light, 
That lip to press—those smiles to win— 
‘Will lend a rapture to the night. 
Let fortune fling her favours free 
To whom she will, I Il ne'er repine— 
O, what is all the world to me, 
’ While thus I clasp and call thee mine ? 
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) $46 SCOTTISH SONGS. Cy 
h 6 Gae filt the cow!" says Our gudeman :-~ WA 
. Wi’ ready tongue the dame replies, ‘4 
i Love. * Gudeman, it is already done”— 4 
1 ** Gae flit the cow!” again he cries. : 
5 [Witrram Tuom of Inverary.—Music by * My will ye'll do wi’ hand an’ heart, *. 
& Samuel Lover.) If ye're a wife baith kind an’ true; ; 
Obedience is the woman’s part— ‘ 
O say not“ Love will never Make haste, gudewife, an’ flit the cow |” 2 
$ ra) Breathe in that breast again ;" v4 
phy That “where he bled, must ever ** Gudeman, ye've surely clean gane gyte, 
All pleasureless remain." The cow's already fiittit been ; ff 
Shall tempest-riven blossom, To see you fume an’ hear you fiyte, ” 
4 ‘When falr leaves fall away, I ferlie meikle what ye mean. t, 
4 In coldness close its bosom ‘What need to gang an’ do again Me 
’Gainst beams of milder day | The thing that I ha’e done e’en now? ( Y 
f O never !-—nay What idle tantrum’s this ye’ve ta’en ?"— =) 2 
Th he It blooms—whene'er {t may. “T say, gudewife, gae flit the caw {’ x 
7 x 
he a Though ruthless tempest tear— * Gudeman, when we were lad an' lass, fos 
afi Though biting frosts subdue~ Your tongue was like 2 honey kaim, \ 
rt And leave no tendril where An’ aye ye vow'd ye'd ne'er prove fause, 4, | 
{K » Love's pretty flowrets grew; But kythe like ony lamb at hame. bs } 
( Tho soil, all ravag'd so, But now ye look sae dark an’ doure, 
iS Will narture more and more, ‘WI' angry e’e an’ crabbit mov’, 4 
1? And stately roses blow Ye gar me aften rue the hour” = 
{tgs ‘Where gowans droop'd before. “Y aay, gudewife, gae fit the cow |” fs) 
Then why—0! why y 
bs Should sweet love ever die ? Byne he began to loup an’ ban, 6% 
shal When out the wife flew in a huff; | 
{{ <} — ** Come back ! come back!” cries our gudemun, re | 
ii sy “Come back { obedience is enough! ; A 
NG My sovereign will ye maun obey, ‘ 
re Obedient, baith by night an’ day, ‘i 
eae {Ausx. Buart.—Alr, “ Tak’ your auld Cloak An’ ready aye to Bit the cow !” ai 
4S about ye.’ ir 
| In summer, when the fields were green, ( 
3 An’ heather bells bloomed ower the lea, ar ue 
y An’ hawthorns lent their leafy screen, D. . rn ‘ 
dp A fragrant bield for bird an’ bec; \ 
Our hawkie in the clover field (Warrren by Jauzs Srrexat of Dalry, and 
= ‘Was chewin’ her cud wi’ gratefu’ mou’, printed here for the first time in a correct form. \~h 
& 2 And our gudewilfe, wi' eydent hand, This song was set to music by the late R. A. .. 
6: Had just been out to flit the cow. Sait but his Notes have been unfortunately ¥\«)) 
eat. 
A O, our gudeman's a leal gudeman, gd 
But nane maun daur to say him na; “Ty life’s gay morn,” when hopes dent high, “T4 
There's nae « laird in a’ the lan’ And youthfo’ love's endearing tie an 
‘Wi higher hand maintains the law. Gave rapture to the mutual ugh : 
Though he be poor he's unco proud, Within the arms of Mary, Ng 
An’ aye maun be obeyed at hame; My ain dear Mary; x 
An’ there, when he's in angry mood, Nae joys beneath the vaulted sky } 
¥ ‘Wha conters him may rue the same. ¥ Could equal mine wi’ Mary, Xt 
age NERY edb SNE ot Ra Olay a 
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fe The sacred hours like moments flew, & O lang may canty glee abound, 

Soft transports thrill’d my bosom through, And happy love our pastime bless, 
fe The war)’ evanish’d frae my view And lang may ilka year bring round 
3 r Within the arms of Mary; A rocking glorious as this. 

x3 My ain dear Mary, 
* Nae gloomy cares my soul e’er knew 


‘Within the arms of Mary. 


ey ) Young fancy spread her visions gay, 
ne Love fondly view'd the fair display, 
(Me Hope show’d the bleasfu’ nuptial day 


@ph, X lo’ed. 


{Fox * Poetical Remains of the late Rouzrr 


And I was rapt with Mary; 
Fraser, Editor of the Fife Herald,” Cupar, 1839. 5 


x 
\ or My ain dear Mary, 


‘) 


$ The flowers of Eden strew’d the way Mr. Fraser died in 1889; he was a native of Path. + 4 : 
That led me to my Mary. head in Fifeshire.]} ‘i ‘ 

Mie But life is now a dreary waste, On, I lo’ed my Jassie weel, 
é J, lanely, wander sair depress'd, How weel I canna tell— 

wt lor eold and lifeless is that breast Lang, Jang ere ithers trow'd, 
e: ‘Where throbb'd the beart of Mary; Lang ere I wist mysel'. os 
AR My ain dear Mary, At the school amang the lave, 4 
fat She’s gane to acats of blissfu’ rest, If I wrestled or I ran, 

> And I ha’e lost my Mary. I cared nae for the prize } 

“6 1f she saw me when I wan. @ / 
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Whe getting Sun. 


[Wrrrren for a Country Rocking by Jauxs 
Birrrat.—Here first printed.) 


Tux setting sun in gowden light, 
The cloudless moon wi’ sil’er ray, 
The star o' e’ening beaming bright 
Fu’ bonnie, blythsome charms display, 
But bonnier blinks frne maiden eyes, 
This happy place and time endear, 
Outshine the lights that deck the skies, 
And make a starry heaven here. 


Let titled rank in grandeur's glare 
To waltzes sweep the painted ha’, 
Simplicity ’s a stranger there, 
And happiness beyond their ca’. 
But. here in hamely pleasure’s ring, 
‘Wi’ smiles frae artless beauty crown’d, 
We taste a bliss that ne’cr can spring 
Frae fashion's vain ilusive round. 


The song, the dance, lik bosom cheers, 
And a' in harmless daffin’ join ; 

Even age throws aff his load of years, 
And shakes his foot to “auld langsyne.” 
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Oh, I lo’ed my lassie weel, 
When the gleesome daya were gaue, 
"Mang a’ the bonnie an’ the gude 
To match her saw I nane; 
Though the cauld warl’ o'er me cam’ 
WI its cumber an’ its toil, 
My day-tide dool was a’ forgot 
In her blythe e’enin’ smile. 


Oh, IT lo’ed, nor lo'ed in vain, 

An’ though mony cam’ to woo, 
‘Wha to won her wad been fain, 

Yet to me she aye was true; 
She grat wi’ very joy 

When our waddin’ day was set, 


An’ though twa)’ gude ycars sinsyne ha‘e fle, 


She's my darling lassie yet. 


qeeernatisaiatl 


Ghe Wugband’s Dong. 


(Wiirrram Wizs0n.] 


‘Wua ny kettle now will boil, 

‘Wha will cheer me wi’ her smile, 

Wha will lichten a’ my toll, 
When thou art far awa‘ ? 
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‘Wha will meet me on the stair, 

Wha will kiss me kindly there, 

And lull to rest ilk earthly care, 
When thou art far awa’? 


‘When the day is at a close, 

‘Wha will mak my wee drap brose, 

fSnadly mend my holley hose, 
When thou art far awa’? 


Wha will wi’ my failings bear, 

‘Wha my e’enin’ psalm will share, 

‘Wha will kneel wi me in prayer, 
When thou art far awa’ ? 


‘When the nights grow lang and cauld, 

And the wind blaws snel] and bauld, 

‘Wha her arms around me fauld, 
‘When thou art far awa’? 


Wha will trigly mak’ my bed, 

Draw my nichtcap o’er my head, 

And kiss me when I[ down am laid, 
When thou art far awa’? 


Nane '—and dowile now I gang 
Through the house the hale nicht lang, 
Croonin’ ower some sirnple sang 

O her that’s far awa’ 


Now I downa bide to leuk 

Ayont the cheerless ingle neuk, 

‘Where aft I read the haly beuh 
To her that s far awa. 


Haste, my dearest! haste ye hame, 

Come my ain beloved dame ! 

Ferry ower loch, sea, and stream, 
And ne er gae mair awa’ ! 





he GHindow Pane, 


(From “ Pontia. a Tale, and other Poems, by 
Geroxcz Tai Lox,” Edinburgh, 1837. Mr. Taylor 
is parochial teacher in Anstruther Wester, Fife- 
shire } 


Let me in, let me in, my bonnie sweetheart, 
Or come ye out to me, 

t's lang since I saw your winsome face, 
Or the smirk o° yere coal-black e’e. 


& The bonnie clear moon is in the sky, 
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There fa’s nae cauld night dew— 
Come out, come out, my bonnle sweetheart, 
Or let mc in to you. 


J will neither come out nor let you in, 
Gae wa’ frae the window pane, 

Gae back to her ye were wi’ yestreen, 
And be content wi’ ane.’ 

Fause, fause was the tongue that tauld ye src, 
1 loe nane but ye reel’ : 

Rise up, rise up, my bonnie sweetheart— 
I’ve a breastfu’ of love to tell ' f 


And how could she doubt the Jad she loved ? ' 4 
Her heart relented soon— , 

He clasp d in his arms his bonnie sweetheart, 
"Neath the hght of the siller moon. 

His hips were press d to her blushing cheeh, e 
Her doubts and fears were gane, 

She wondered why she had let him stand 
Sae lang at the window-pane. ( 


The primrose blooms. 


[Gzonoxz Tayzor.] 


“S 


THx primrose blooms by burn and brae, 
The cowslip on the lea, 


* 
The birds are singing sangs of love, f 
And a’ is glad but me. ey 
I heed not summer s joyfu’ sounds, 2, 
For me its beauty's vain, ce 
There's dool upon my burden’d heart, et 
The weight o’ cureless pain. : 
How can I bear to hear the birds Or 
Send music from the tree ? \ ~ 
It minds me 0’ my Mary s voice, a 
That speaks nae mair to me! * ‘ 
How can I mt beside the flowers, ~ « 
And see them smile sae fair ? 1 aaet 
They mind me o’ my Mary’s face, = 
That smiles on me nae malr, ba 
The summer soon will pass awa’, . 
The flowers will drop and dec, 
And nature’s dowle look will then Gets 
Be mair in tune wi’ me. =} 
\G 


TT ISEE 


The sangsters’ glee will a’ be hush'd, 
Like me they'll sadness ken , 

And, wandering through the wintry woods, 
I'll mak’ them neebours then. 


Oh’ could I hope for Mary’s love, 
As nature hopes for epring, 

Nae winter # gloom could o'er my heart, 
lta darksome shadow filing. 

But ah ' her love, and sunny smiles, 
Mine no‘er again can be-— 

To ithera gladsome seasons come, 
its winter aye wi’ me! 


eae et 


Now Henny, lass. 


[Txx author of this song is a Mr. Somers 1112. 
It war socosely known among his friends as the 
“* somerville Testament."—Tune, “ Garyowen.”’] 


Now, Jenny lass, my bonnie bird, 
My daddv s dead, an’ a’ that, 
Has snugly laid aneath tho yird, 


And I'm his her, an’ a’ that 
Im now a laird, an’ a’ that; 
Im now a laird, an’ a’ that, 

His gear an’ land's at my command, 
And muckie mair than a’ that. 


He left me wi’ his deein’® breath 
4 dwallin’ house, an’ a’ that; 
A barn, a byre, an’ wabs o' clath— 
A big pent-stack, an’ a’ that. 
A mare, @ foal, an' a’ that, 
A mare, a foal, an’ a’ that, 
Sax guid fat kye, # cauf forby, 
An’ twa pet ewes, an'a’ that. 


A yard, a meadow, lang braid leas, 
An' stacks 0’ corn an’ a’ that— 
Enclosed weel wi’ thorns an’ trees 
An’ carts, an’ cars, an’ a’ that. 
A pleugh, an’ graith, an’ a’ that, 
A pleugh, an’ graith, an’ a’ that, 
Guid harrows twa, cock, hens, an’ a’— 
A gricle too, an’ a’ that. 


I've heaps o’ claes for tika days, 
For Sundaya too, an’ a’ that, 

T've bille an’ bonds, on lairds an’ lands, 
An’ aller, gowd, an’ a’ that. 
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What think ye, Inss, 0’ a’ that ? 
‘What think ye, Ings, o' a’ that? 

‘What want I noo, my dainty doo, 
But just a wife to a’ that. 


Now, Jenny dear, my errand here, 
Is to seek ye to a’ that, 
My heart's a’ loupin while I epeer 
Gin ye'll tak“me, wi’ a’ that. 
Mysel’, my gear, an’ a’ that, 
Mysel’, my gear, an’ a’ that, 
Come, gi e’s your loof to be a proof, 
Ye'll be a wife to a’ that. 


syne Jenny laid her nelve in his, 
Said, she’d tak’ him wi’ a’ that, 
An he ged her a hearty kiss, 
An’ dauted her, an’ a’ that. 
They set @ day, an’ a’ that, 
They set a day, an’ a’ that, 
Whan she'd gang hame to be his dame, 
An’ haud a rant, an’ a’ that. 


Hanet. 


{Ronzxt Nicors j 


¥'r7 mak’ a fire upo' the knowe, 

An’ blaw 1t till 1¢ bleeze an’ lowe, 

Syne in’t I Il ha‘e ye burnt, I trow~ 
Ye ha’e bewltch’d me, Janet! 


Your een in 2ka starn I see— 
The hale nght lang I dream o’ thee— 
The bonnie lintle on the lea, 

I hken to you, Janet! 


‘When leaves are green, an’ fresh an’ fair— 

When blythe an’ sunny is the alr— 

I atroke my beard, and say they're rare, 
But naething like you, Janet' 


"Twas but yestreen, as I gaed hame, 

The minister said, ‘* What is your name?” 

My answer—'deed I may think shame— 
‘Was, “ Sir, my name is Janet !” 


Tast Sabbath, as I sang the psalm, 

1 fell into an unoo dwaum, 

An’ naething frae my lips e er cam’ 
But “Janet! Janet! Janet!” 
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. I've fought, I’ve danced, an’ drucken too; & The slae is sour, but sourer far & 
gt But nane o’ thae are like to do; Is muckle wry-mouth'd Jean ; v 
Sae I maun come an’ speer at you, An’ lang-tongucd Eppie, warst ava, 
** What ails me, think ye, Janct >” She flytes fra morn till e'en ; 
Mim Marion thraws her wrinkled chafts é 
T'll soon be either dead or daft, Like ony beggar’s dud, Te 
Bic drams o’ luve frae you I’ve quaff'd ; Gleed Matty shakes her corky head, by 
Sae lay aside your wo -craft— And winks as she were wud. 
Ha'e mercy on me, danet! For Sandy is, &e. rf 
An’ if ye winna, there's my loof, There’s no a lass in a’ the town, yf 
I'll gar the provost lead a proof, But sair she hates poor me; - 
An’ pit ye ‘neath the tollbooth roof: Daft gouks! they fear they'll lose their joc, 6 
Syne what will ye do, Janet ? And sae it e’en may be! Q 
To tempt them, for a week or twa, 
I'll mak’ a fire upo’ tho knowe, The secret yet I'll hide; ‘ 
An’ blaw it till it bleeze an’ lowe ; But I could tell, or this day month, 
Syne in 't I'll ha’e ye burnt, I trow— Wha will be Sandy's bride! 
Ye ha’e bewitch’d me, Janct! U Sandy is, &c. 


Summer Wooing. 


, GRE ONY 












Sandy. |Rosgzrt Nicott) 
[From a volume entitled “Twelve Dramatic Tue green broom was bloomin’,— G 
Sketches, founded on the Pastoral Poetry of Scot- The daisy was seen 
land. By W. M, Heruzximeton, A.M. :"” Edin- Peerin’ up to the sky 
burgh, 1829.] Frae the flower spangled green,-—~ 
. The burnle was loupin’ 
O Sanry is a braw lad, By bank an’ by brae, ( 
An’ Sandy is a fine, While alang by its margin 
An’ Bandy is a bonnie Jad, A lassie did gae. 
An’, best of a’, he's mine! Bhe heard the wee birdies - 
There’s Tibby glooms, and Nelly gecks, Sing hie in the cluds, ( : 
An’ Nanny looks fu’ shy, An’ the downy wing’d breezes i 
2 And Katie downa speak to me; Creep through the green wuds; v 
ats But troth I carena by! An’ she saw the bright e’enin’ sun an 
For Sandy is a braw lad, Lighting the whole :— « 
An’ Sandy is a fine, There was joy in the lassie’s face— 
A} An’ Sandy is a bonnie lad, Peace in her soul ! ba 
2 An’, best of a’, he’s mine! eA 
She aat in the shade a 
Auld Girsie, wi’ her cock-up nose, Of a sweet-scented briar, li 
She fuffs like ony goose ; An’ the sounds of the wild wood a 
; An’ wee bit perkin Marjory, Came saft on her ear: ¢5 
Poor thing! looks unco crouse: ‘While the flushes o° feelin*® Z 
Fat Lizzie’s een for vera spite, Swept o’er her sweet face, ( : 
They glow like ony coal, As the clouds o’er the moon ng 
An’ Betty, wi’ ber brucket face, One another do chase. 
My sight she canna thole, In the peace of the twilight 
For Sandy is, &e. ¥ Her soul did repose— (* 
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, ‘Where green leaves were wavin' a An' melkie an' lang they speak 
Her eyelids did close, O’ their youthfu’ days gane by, 
Ke She lay in that bower ‘When the rose it was on the check, 4 
In her innocent sleep, An’ the pearl was on the eyo ! ~ 
Sus And spirits around her SS 4 
if Their vigils did keep. They talk o’ their bairnies’ bairns, ic 
They talk o’ the brave and free, \ 
e The butterfly breathed They talk o’ their mountain-cairna, 
On her cheek for a flower, And they talk of the rolling sea,— 
Asa pure maiden blush And meikle an' lang they speak 
Spoke the dream o’ the hour. O° thelr youthfu’ days gane by, 
While the lassie was sleepin’ ‘When the rose it was on the cheek, 
A bauld youth came by,— An’ the pearl was on the eye ! 
There was life in his footstep 
An* love in his eye. They talf o° their friends lang gane, 
Ho stood by the maiden And the tear-draps blin’ their e'e ; 
Who lay in her dream, They talk o’ the cauld kirk stane, 


An’ heard her in slumber 
Lalgh murmur his name. 
An idol she seem’'d 
Sae heavenly fair, 


‘Whare sune they baith maun be, 
Yet each has had their half 

O' the joys o’ this Aitful sphere, 
So whiles the auld folk laugh, 





An’ he an idolater And whiles they drap a tear! 
Worshippin’ there. 
He kiss'd her sweet lips, 
. . An’ her warm cheek he press'd ; — 
2 An’ the lassie awoke * 
C On her Jeal lover's breast! b) 
, 7 
7) The e’enin’ was fa'in’ Lighland pl arty. Gs 
f On mountain an’ fell, 
48 The rush o’ the stream {Hov. Mas. Norton.] fa 
\ Through the darkness did swell, ’ 
e's But the maid an’ her true love I wounn I were the light fern growing {s'y 
Ne'er heeded the hour, Beneath my Highland Mary’s tread, ($-" 
C As they sat in their bliss I would 1 were the green tree throwing 
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In that green briar bower. 
He tauld a’ his love, 
While her tears fell like rain,— 
Their joy was sae joyfu’ 
Tt maistly was pain. 
They hameward return'd 
Through the simmer mist grey, 
An' twa hearts were happy 
For ever and aye ! 


ED 


he Auld folks. 


[Anprew Parx.—Here first printed.] 


Tr auld folks sit by the fire, 
When the winter nichts are chill, 
The auld wife she plies her wire, 
The auld man he quaffs his yill. 


Its shadow o’er her gentle head ! 

I would J were a wild flower springing 
Where my sweet Mary loves to rest, 

That she might pluck me while she's singing, 
And place me on her anowy breast! 


I would I were in yondor heaven 
A silver star, whose soft dim light 
Would rise to bless each summer even, 
And watch my Mary all the night! 
I would, beneath these small white fingers, 
I were the lute her breath has fanned— 
The gentle lute, whose soft note lingers, 
As loth to leave her fairy hand ! 


Ah, happy things ! ye may not wander 
From Scotland to some darker sky, 

But ever live unchanging yonder, 
To happiness and Mary nigh! 
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: ‘While I at midnight sadly weeping 
a Upon its deep transparent blue 

w J Can only gaze while all are sleeping 
4 : And dream my Mary watches too! 


(, 
- Queen Mary's Lament. 
is [Turesx fine verses were written by Burns for 
Johnson s Muscum where they are adapted to a 
4 simple old air, called “Mary Queen of Scots 


i £4 Lament J 


Now nature hangs her mantle grecn 
On ilka blooming tree, 

And spreads her sheets o dames wh te 
Out ower the grassy lea. 


ica eile 


Now Phcebus cheers the crystal streams 
And glads the azure skies 

But nocht can glad the weary wicht 
Phat fast in durance hes 


Now blooms the lily by the bank 
The primrose doun the brae 

The bawthorn s budding in the glen 
And milk white 1s the alae 


Now laverocks wake the merry morn, 
Aloft on dewy wing 

The merle, in his noontide t ower, 
Makes woodland echocs ring 
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The mavis mild wi mony a note, 
Sings drowsy day to rest 

In love and freedom they rejoice, 
Wi care nor thrall opprest 


The meanest hind in falr Scotland 
May rove these sweets an ang 

But I, the queen o a Scotland, 
Maun He in prison strang 


I was the queen o bonnie France, 
Where happy I ha e been 

Tu lightly rase I in the morn, 
As blythe lay down at e en 


And I'm the sovereign of Scotland, 
And mony a traitor there 

Yet here I Ne in foreign bands, 
And never ending care 
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A But as for thee, thou false woman 


My sister and my fae, " 
Grim vengeance yet shall whet a swor 1 \ 
That through thy sou! shall gae 
The weeping blood in woman s breast ’ 
Was never known to thee rhe 


Nor the balm that draps on wounds of w 1 
From woman s pitying e e 


Myson myson may kinder stars 
Upon thy fortune shine 

And may those pleasures gild thy rex,n 
That ne er would blink on mine 


God keep thee frae thy mother s faces, 
Or turn titeir hearts to thee 

And where thou meet st thy mother sfrier | 
Remember him for me 


Oh soon t me may summer sun 
Nae mair heht up the morn 

Nae mair to me the autumn winds 
Wave o er the yellow corn 
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And im the narrow house o death 
Let winter round me rave 

And the next flowers that deck the apring 
Bloom on my peaceful grave 


Che Making o° the Way. 


[Roszrr Nicorr } 


rey} 


vs 


Across the riggs we J] wander 
The new rnawn hay amang 
And hear the blackbird in the wood 
And gie it sang for sang 
We ll gie it sang for sang we will 
For ilka heart 1s gay 
As lads and lasses trip alang 
At making o the hay 


It is sae sweetly scented, 

It seems a maiden s breath 
Abeon, the sun bas wither d it, 

But there 1s green beneath 

But there is caller green beneath, 
Come, lasses foot away 

The heart is dowie can be cauld 
At making o the hay 
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“wed Btep lightly o'er, gang saftly by, a There's mony a young brow braided hyo 
a Mak’ rig and furrow clean, ‘WY’ jewels o’ far aff isles, Hn 
by } And coil :t up in fragrant heaps,— But woe may be drinkin‘ the heart-springs “A 
e - ‘We maun ha’e done at e’en — ‘While we see nought but smiles. *. 
dig We maun ha’e done at gloaming een, fre 
4 And when the clouds grow grey, But adieu, my ain Eliza! oN 
~} Ik lad may kiss his bonnie lass ‘Where'er my wanderin’s be, vhe ’ 
Ve Amang the new-made hay! Undyin’ remembrance will mak’ thee a 
6? The star o' my destinie, Cal 
v An’ weel I kan, thou loved one, ud 
Oran That aye till I return Z mi 
“fh Thou'lt treasure pure faith in thy bosom f J 
ik Dobe’ Ader. Like a gem in a gowden urn : : 
5. Hl ; 
Re [Ture song waa written by Josrenx GRANT, a ») 
She: Kincardineshire peasant, baht amid toil and 4 PY 
poverty, devoted his leisure hours to reading and ‘ 
%- —_ the cultivation of hia mind. He composed verses Migbland Coronach. oe 
é * at the early age of fourteen, and when im his (@ 5 
; twenty-third year he published * Juvenile Lays,” [From the “ Lady's Poetical Album,” Glasgow, . 
++ @ collection of poems. Two years thereafter, || 1830.] eK 
( ri he published ‘* Kincardineshire Traditions” in 
one smallvolume Ata later period of his Ife he I'ri wake it no more Z 
%>, contributed several tales and sketches to ‘‘ Cham- By Strath -Fillan’s blue fountain, ea 
hd bers Journal" He was engaged in preparing By Achray’a lonely shore, 
\ f ral a volume of his tales for the press, when he was Or Benledi's high mountain— ) 
co * «seed with a oold, which acttled on his lungs, No more wake the sound » 4 
* 4: and, returning home for the benefit of his native Of the hunter's bold bugle, bd 
~ alr, he died at Affrusk, in April, 1835, 1n the 30th For in death's narrow mound 
\ ¥4\ year of his age J Lies my loved Coilantugal ' ae j 
w 4 
€ Tux e’e o’ the dawn, Eliza, How oft has that horn : e 
LA Blinks over the dark green sea, To the chase hailed his coming, (: a 
t An’ the moon's creepin’ down to the hill tap At the first break of morn, > | 
Zz XE Richt dim an’ drowsille, Ere the bee raised its humming, 
+4 An’ the musi o’ the mornin’ Ere the maid, blythe of mood, 
Is murmurin’ alang the air, To the ewe-bught was wending,— 
é”  —- Yet atill my dowle heart lingers While each spray of the wood 3 
4“ To catch one sweet throb mar. With the dew-drops was bending. Mi 
{" ‘We've been as blest, Eliza, When the fox from the shade 
*. As children o’ earth can be, Of the pine-wood was peeping, t 
*}, Though my fondest wish has been nipt by When the deer through the glade oe 
, The bonds o’ povertie, In the grey dawn was leaping , Pan 
oh An’ through life's misty sqjourn, ‘When the mist of the hills « 
ee That still may be our fa’, From the sun-rise was flying , y-! 
; But hearts that are Jinked for ever And no sound-—save the rills ¢, 
Sele Ha’e strength to bear it a’. And the wild breezes sighing— es 


Its wee bit garden an’ field, Of his deep-baying beagle, 
. May ha‘e mair o’ the bleesn’s 0’ heaven From her eyrie on high 
(X~ Than lichts on the lordliest bield. 7 How it startled the eagle! 
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e 1? The cot by the mutterin’ burnie, | Then—oh, then—the far ery 
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( Roused the atag from his rest & Ye've waled out anither Y 
In the glen of green braiken— Your bridegroom to be ; 
But no more ita loud quest But can his heart luve sane q 
Collantugal shall waken ! Aa mine luvit thee ? 
Ye'll get biggings and mallins, & 
Ay! now may his hounds * And monie braw claes, 4 
In the paddock lie idle, But they a’ winna buy back 
And the steed roam his bounds The peace o’ past days. : 
Unrestrained by the bridle ; 
The proud pibroch may blow, Fareweel, and for ever! Le 
But its notes shall not cheer him— My first love and Jast; * 
O’er his breast the brown roe May thy joys be to come, 
May leap wild and not fear him ! Mine live in the past. 


In sorrow and sadness, 
This hour fh’s on me, 


? But light, as thy love, 
Weavie’s Well. acetal 


[Wir114mM Moruzr wet.) 





a wer pO 


Iw a saft simmer gloamin’, 













In yon dowie dell, Hh, 9 ‘ 
Pst pr tanuhicinin Ghe kind breath o Summer. » « 
By Wearie’s cauld well. 
We sat on the brume bank (Warrren by Jauzs T. Wrirr.iaw, Glasgow. 
And looked in the burn, Set to music by the author, with symphonies and m% 
But sidelang we looked on accompaniments by Jobn M‘Dougall.] Bs 
Ilk ither in turn. Py 
Tae kind breath o’ summer blew saftly alang, y 
The corn-craik was chirming The crawfiower an’ gowan on ilka knowe sprang, ¢ 
His aad eerie cry, An’ sweet was the air as J wander'd at e’en, 
And the wee stars were dreaming An’ woo'd the dear lass wi’ the bonnie blue een. 7 
Their path through the sky. 
The burn babbled freely O clear was the burnie that wimp!'d alang, if 
Its luve to each flower, An’ sweet was the strain o’ its murmuring sang, {4% 
But we heard and we saw nought But sweeter that voice, an’ far clearer 1 ween, Ss 
In that blessed hour. ‘Was the blythe bonnie blink o* her twa laughin’ a 
een 
‘We heard and we saw nought ; 
. Above or around: Ae nicht in the gloamin we wander'd alane, 
4 ‘We felt that our luve lived, T speer’d gin she lo’ed me, gin she'd be my ain ; ? 
,) And loathed idle sound. Nae word did she speak, but her answer was gi'en, 
7 TI gnzed on your eweet face ‘Wi the blush on hercheek, wi’ the glinto’ her een. A 
Till tears fill’d mine e’e, t 
& And they drapt on your wee loof— As the autumn leaves fell, my heart it grew sick, J 
A warld’s wealth to me! I saw the rose fading that bloom'd on her cheek ; 
That voice now was sad that sae cheerie had been, 
Now the winter snaw’s fa’ing There shone a strange licht in her bonnie blue een. 
On bare holm and lea; ; 
3 And the cauld wind is strippin’ The cauld winter cam’, nought that fair flower r 
¢ lik leaf aff the tree. could save, 
But the enaw fa’s not faster, She wither'd awa’, ahe was laid in the grave ; 
The leaf disna part The stane that lies ower her is moss-cover'd green, 
Sar sune frae the bough, as But I've ne'er ance forgot the blythe blink o’ her 
Faith fades in your heart. ¥ een. 
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“ t heard the efening Unnet’s botce. 


{Joun Fistas —Mr. Finlay was a native of Glasgow, and is well known by his ¢cm ontitl- 


** Wallace, or the Vale of Fllerslie'’ He died in 1810, at the age of 28 } 


I meranrp the evening linnet s voice the woodland tufts among, 
Yet sweeter were the tender notes of Isabella s song! 

4 So soft into the car they ateal, co soft into the soul, 
The deep ning pain of love they soothe, and sorrow's pang contro! 


1 look d upon the pure brook that murmur d through the glade, 
f And mingled in the melody that Isabella n ade, 

Yet purer was the residence of Isabcila a heart! 

Altove the reach of pride and guile, above the reach of art 


1 look’d upon the azure of the deep unclouded sky, 

Yet clearer was the blue sercne of Isabella s eye! 

Ne er softer fell the rain drop of the first relenting year, 
Than falls from Isabella s cye the pity melted tear 


All this my fancy prompted, ere a sigh of sorrow prov d 
How hopelessly, yet faithfully, and tenderly I loy d! 

wy Yet though bereft of hope I love, still will I love the more, 
As distance binds the exile s heart to his dear native ahore 


Sa 


Ghe Wome of my Pathers. 
®S spvED by misfortunes, and bow d down with pain, 
I sought on the bosom of peace to recline, 
I hied to the home of my fathers again, 
But the home of my fathers no longer was mine 
The look that spoke gladness and welcome was gone 
The blaze that shone bright in the hall was no more. 
A stranger was there with a bosom of stone, 
And cold was his eye as I enter d his door 


Twas hus, deaf to pity, to tenderness dead, 
The fallen to crush, and the humble to spurn, 
But I ataid not his scorn,—from his mansion I fled, 
And my beating heart vow d never more to return. 
When home shall reoeive me, one home yet I know, 
O’er its gloomy recess see the pine branches wave, 
Tis the tomb of my fathers '—The world is my foe, 
And all my inheritance now is a grave 


Tis the tomb of my fathers, the grey-moisten’d walls 
Declining to earth, speak emphatic, decay, 
The gate off its hinges, and half-opening, calls 
** Approach, moat unhappy, thy dwelling of clay " 


f Alas! thou sole dwelling of all I hold dear, 
fr How little this meeting once augur d my breast! 
¥rom a wand'rer accept, oh, my fathers! this tear, 
om Receive ee oe 
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She Woung Baird 
and Coinburgh Batic. 


'Tre first stanza of this song belongs to an old 


+ % Heentious ditty the other verses are by Ramsay 
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The tune is culled “‘ Wat ye wha I met yestreen ?' 
and sometimes “‘ The Tartan Screen.” The old 
town of Edinburgh," says Mr. Robert Chambers, 
“now so degraded, but formerly a place of the 
highest fashion, is the Jocalty of this fine song, 
of which the first verse contains a picture of cer- 
tain customs which obtained a century ago in the 
capital of Scotland, but are now totally forgotten 
by allexcept the antiquary. A young country gen- 
tleman, walking up the High Streoct in the «ven 
ing, encounters his inistress, no doubt a young 
lady of good birth as well as breeding, and recog- 
nises her even under the tartan garment, then 
used by all sorts of women asa veil, and against 
which, as affording peculiar fcihties for Intrigue, 
the whole vengeance of the town council and the 
kirk-session had been directed in vain. He solicits 
her to walk with him up to the hzll—the abbre 
viated popular phrase for the esplanade in front of 
Ldinburgh castle, which wis then the only pro- 
menade at the command of the citizens, and a 
favourite place aniong lovers for nocturnal assig 
nitions In ther walk along the Castle Hill, he 
tukes advantage of the situation to depict the 
da hghts of a summer residence in the country, 
which, 1n all its poetical and sunshine beauty, 
™ay be supposed to have contrasted strongly with 
tho darksomeness and din of the city beneath, 
and therefore to have disposed the young lady 
very favourably to his suit It1s quite as remark- 
able as it is true, that the mode of courtship 
emong people of the middle ranks in Edinburgh 
has undergone a complete change in the course of 
no more than the last thirty years. 1t used to be 
customary for lovers to walk together for hours, 
both during the day and the evening, in the Mea- 
dows, or the King's Park, or the fields now occu 
pid by the New Town, practices now only 
known to artizans and serving girls. The song 
appeared in the Tea-lable Miscellany, 1724’ ] 


Now wat ye wha I met yestreen, 
Coming down the street, my Joe? 
My mistress, in her tartan screen, 
Fu’ bonnie, braw, and sweet, my joe' 
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My dear, quoth I, thanks to the nicht 
That never wis d a lover il), 

Sin’ ye’re out o’ your mither’s ncht, 
Let 6 tak’ a walk up to the hill. 


Oh, Katie, wilt thou gang w: me, 
And leave the dinsome toun a while ? 
The blosgom's eprouting frac the trec, 
And a’ creation s gaun to smile 
Th mavis, nichtingale, and lark, 
The bleating lambs and whisthng hynd, 
In ilka dale, n shaw, and park, 
Will nica 


Sune as the clear gudeman o’ day 
Does bend his morning draught o' dew, 
‘We ll gne to some burn-side and play, 
And gather doutrs to busk your brow 
‘We'll pou the daisies on the green, 
The lucken gowans frae the bog 
Between hands, now and then, we fl lean 
And sport upon the velvet fog. 


There 8, up into a pleasant gicn, 
A wee piece frae my father » tower, 
A canny, saft, and flowery den, 
Which circling bizks have form da bower 
‘Whe ne er the sun grows high and warn, 
We Il to the caller shade remove, 
There will I lock thee in my arm, 
And love and kiss, and kiss and love 


KATIE’S ANSWFR 


[Warirren also by Ramsay, and published im 
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health, and glad your min, { 
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the fea Table Miscellany, 2724 The tune 1s led 


‘ A health to Betty.”’] 


My mcthers aye glowrin ower me 
Though she did the same bifure me, 
i canna get Icave 
To look at my love, 
Or elac she d be like to devour me 


Right fain wad I tak’ your offer, 
Swect sir—but I'll tyne my tocher, 
Then, Sandy, ye ll tret, 
And wyte your puir Kate, 
‘Whene er ye keek in your toom coffer. 
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For though my father has plenty 
Of silver, and plenishing dainty, 
‘Yet he’s unco sweir 
To twine wi' his gear; 
And sae we had need to be tenty. 


Tutor my parents w!’ caution, 
Be wylie in ilka motion ; 

Brag weel o’ your land, 

And there’s my leal hand, 
Win them, I'll be at your devotion. 


Ailon Wouse. 


[Wrirrern by Dr. ALexanper Wensrzr, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh. The tune 1s by 
Qgwald. Dr. Webster was born at Edinburgh in 
1707, and died there in 1784, in the Slst year ofhis 
annistry.] 





Tnx spring-time returns, and clothes the green 
plains, 
And Alioa shines more cheerful and gay, 
The lark tunes his throat, and the naghbouring 
swains, 
Sing merrily round me wherever I stray: 
But sandy nac mair returns to my view; 
Nueapring-time me cheers, nae music can charm; 
He's gane! and, I fear me, for ever: adieu! 
Adieu every pleasure this bosom can warm ! 


O Alloa house! how much art thou chang'd ! 
How silent, how dull to me is each grove! 
Alance 1 here wander where ance we both rang’d, 
Alas! where to please me my Sandy ancr strove ! 
Tero, Sandy, I heard the tales that you tauld, 
Here list'ned too fond whenever you sung ; 
Am I grown less fair then, that you are turn’d 
eauld ? 
Or, foolish, believ'd a false flattcring tongue ? 


So spoke the fair maid, when sorrow’s keen pain, 
And shame, her last fault’ring accents supprest; 
For fate, at that moment, brought back her dear 
ewain, 
Who heard, and with rapture his Nelly addrest. 
My Nelly! my fair, I come; UO my love! 
Nae power shall thee tear again from my arms, 
And, Nelly! nae mair thy fond shephcrd reprove, 
Who knows thy fair worth, arid adores a’ thy 
charms. 
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& she heard ; and new joy shot thro’hersaft frame, : 


And will you, my love! be truo? she rephed. ™ 
And live I to meet my fond shepherd the same? 7 > 
Or dream 1 that Sandy will make me his bride ? 
O Nelly! I live to find thee still kind; g & 
on 
\ 
i 


4 


Still true to thy swain, and lovely as true: 
Then adieu to a’ sorrow ; what soul is so blind, 
As not to live happy for ever with you? 


@h, bow could L benture. 


ae 


I 4 
[Axso written by Dx. Wrasrer to the tobe of \, a 
* Alion House,” and firet printed, though in an 3 
incomplete form, in the Bcots Magazine for No- Pat 
vember, 1747. This lyric is markcd by very fer- 
vent passion, and may be thought by some to be [xq 
rather strong language for aclergymun to usc; ‘* ¢ 
\ 


but indeed, it is a curious fact that we are in- e ) 


debted to the cloth for many of our best love- 
songs. The following four lines cannot be suffi- 
ciently admired: 
When I see you, I love you; when hearing, adore; ) 
I wonder, and think you a woman no more; 5) 
Till, mad wi’ admiring, I canna contain, “ ns 
And, hissing your lips, you turn woman again. 

** There isa tradition,” says Mr. Chambers, “that <) 
Dr. Webster wrote this song in early life, ineun- » y 
sequence of a lady of superior rank, whom he waa “9 
engaged to wuo fur another, condescending to 
betray a passion for bim.” The lady in question, 

to whom Dr. Webster was eventually married, >: 
waa a daughter of Colonel Erskine of Alva, and a 
nearly related to the Dundonald family. ] 


On, how could I venture to love one like thee, gh 


And you not despise a poor conquest like me, 

On lords, thy admirers, could look wl’ disdain, edn 

And knew I was naething, yet pitied my pain ? 

You said, while they teased you with nonsense and = 
dress, \ 

‘When real the passion, the vanity's less ; ee 

You saw through that silence which others despise, 

And, while beaux were a-talking, read love in my ¢. 


. < 
eyes 


Oh, how shall I fanld thee, and kiss a’ thy charme, 
Till, fainting wi’ pleasure, I die in your arms; 
Through all the wild transports of ecstacy tost, 


6 

pull, sinking together, together we're lost! mh 
So 

And 
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Oh, where 1s the maid that like thee ne'er can # 


eloy 
‘Whose wit can enliven each dull pause of joy ; 
And when the short raptures are all at an end, 
From beautiful mistress turn sensible friend ? 


In vain do I praise thee, or strive to reveal, 

(Too nice for exp#éssion,) what only we feel 

In a’ that ye do, in each look and each mien, 

The graces in waiting adorn you unseen. 

When I aee you, I love you, when hearing, adore; 
I wonder and think you a woman no more 

ill, mad wi admiring, I canna contain, 

And, kissing your lips, you turn woman again. 


‘With thee in my bosom how can I despair > 

I'll gaze on thy beauties, and look awa’ care; 

1'l) ask thy advice, when with troubles opprest, 

Which never displeases, but always is best. 

In all that I write I'll thy judgment require ; 

Thy wit shall correct what thy charms did inspire. 

111 kiss thee and press thee till youth is all o’er, 

And then live in friendship, when passion’s no 
more. 


Che unco Grade. 


[T. M. Ounnincnam.] 


Bornrz Clouden, as ye wander, 
Hills, an’ heughs, an' muirs amang, 
Ilka knowe an’ green meander, 
Learn my sad, my dulefu’ sang! 
Braes o’ breckan, hills o’ heather, 
Howms whare rows the gowden wave) 
Blusful scenes! fareweel for ever? 
I maun seck an unco grave. 


fialr I pled, though fate, unfriendly, 
Stang’d my heart wi’ waes and dules, 
That some faithfu’ hand might kindly 
Lay't amang my native mools. 
Cronies dear, wha late an’ early, 
Aye to soothe my sorrows strave, 
Think on ane wha lo’es you dearly, 
Doom’d to seek an unco grave. 


Torn awa’ frae Bcotia’s mountains, 
Far frae a’ that’s dear to dwall, 

Mak's my e’en twa gushin’ fountains, 
Dings a dirk in my puir saul. 
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Braes 0’ , hills o’ heather, 
Howms whare row the gowden wave, 
Blissfu’ scenes, fareweel for ever, 
I maun seek an unco grave! 





Maben's stream. 


(Warrren by the late Danrexy, Weir to a 
Gaelic air, which is given in the mxth volume of 
Smith’s Scottish Minstrel. Raven's stream isin , 
the neighbourhood of Greenock.] * 


“ 
* 


My love, come let us wander, 
‘Where Raven’s atreams meander, 
And where in simple grandeur, 

The daisy decks the plain. 
Péabe and joy our hours shall measure 
Come, oh come, my soul's best treasurc ' 
Then how sweet, and then how cheerie, 
Raven’s braes will be, my dearie. 


The silver moon is beaming, 
On Clyde her light is streaming, 
And, while the world is dreaming, 
‘We'll talk of love, my dear, 
None, my Jean, will share this bosom, 
Where thine image loves to blossom, 
And no storm will ever sever 
That dear flower, or part us ever. 


GWameron’s Gelcome hame. 


[Jamss Hoaa.--Mune by R. A. Smith ] 


O strixx your harp, my Mary, 
Its loudest liveliest key, 
And join the sounding Oorrei 
In its wild melodie. 
For burn, and breeze, and billow, 
Their sang are a’ the same, 
And every waving willow 
Sounds, *‘ Cameron's welcome hame " 


O list yon thrush, my Mary, 
That warbles on the pine’ 

Its strain so light and airy, 
Accords in joy with thing 
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The Jarl that soars to heaven 
The sea bird on thé faem, 
Are singing from morn ttil even, 
* Brave Cameron s welcome hame 


D ye mind, my ain dear Mary, 
When we hid in the tree, 

And saw our Auchnacary, 
All flaming fearfully ? 

The fire was red red glaring 
And ruefu was the pine 

And aye you cried despai ing 
My father’s ha’s aré gane 


I saié my ain wee Mary 
D ye see yon cloud sae dun 
That sails aboon the cary 
And hides the weary sun ? 
Behind yon cloud sac dreary 
Beyond and far within 
There sane my dear wee Mary 
That views this deadly sin 


He eces this ruefu reavery, 
The rage of daatard knave 

He saw our deeds of bravery 
And he I] reward the brave 

Th ugha we had was given 
For loyalty and faith, 

I st 1l had hopes that heaven 
Would right the heroes scaith 


The day 1s dawned in heaven 
For which we a thought lang 
The good, the just 1s given 
1 right our nation s wrang, 
My ain dear Auct nacary 
I ha e thought lang for thee, 
Osngto your harp my Mary 
And sound its bonniest key 





Gin pe meet a bounte lassie. 


[One of ALuaw Ramsay s very finest pr duc 
tions was a Scottish paraphrase or imitation f 
Horace 8 celebrated 9th Ode, 4d Thaharcum It 
commences thus 

Loox up to Pentland s tow ring tap 
Buried beneath great wreaths of snaw 
O ot ilka cleugh, ilk scar, and slap 
oo high as ony Roman wa 
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Driving their baws frae whina or tee, 
There are nse gowfers to be eecn, 
Nor dousser fowk wysing a jee 
The byass bouls on Tamson s green 


Then fling on coals and rype the ribs 
And beek the house baith butt and ben, 
That mutchkin stoup itdapds b it dribs— 
Then lets get In the tappit hen 


Good claret best keeps out the cauld, 
And drives away the winter soon 

It makes a man baith gash and bauld, 
And heaves hus sou! beyond the moon, &c 


From this ode Ramsay selected the seven con 
cluding verses and published them 2n his Tea 
Table Miscellany agasong to the tune of § Fyc 
gar rub hcr ower wi strae adopting the first four 
lines of that old strain as his opening ‘ It 18 
self evident says Burns “thatthe first four lines 
of this sung are part of a song more ancient than 
Ramaay s beautiful verses which are annexed to 
thern As music is the language of nature and 
poetry particularly songs are always less or more 
localized (if I may be allowed the verb) by some of 
the modificat.ons of tume and place, this is the 
reason why #0 many of our Scots airs have out 
1 ved their original and perhaps many subsequent 
sete of verses except a single name, or phrase or 
sometimes one or two lines simply to distinguish 
the tunes by To this day, among people who 
know nothing of Ramsay s verses the following 
is tre song and all the song that ever I heard 


“Cin ye meet a bonnie lassie, 
Gie her a kiss and let her gae, 
But gin ye meet a dirty hizzie 
lye gae rub her ower wi strae 
Tye gac rub her, rub her rub her, 
Fye gae rub her ower wi strae 
And gin ye meet a dirty hizzie 
Fye gae rub her ower wi strane 


The tune of ‘Fye gar rub her ower wi strae is 
very old We see 1t attached to one or tno En 
alish songs as far back as the beginning c” the 
last century } 


Grn ye meet a bonnie lassie, 

Gie her a hias and Jet her gae; 
Bitif ye meet a dirty hizsie, 

}kve gar rub her ower w strae 
Be s ire ye dinna quit the grip 

Of ilka yoy when ye are young, 
Before auld age vour vitals nip, 

And lay ye twa fauld ower a rung 


e 
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Sweet youth sa blytheand heartsome time 4 


Then, lads and lasses, while it s May, 
Gae pou the gowan in its prime, 

Before it wither and decsy 
Watch the saft 1 inutes o delight 

‘When Jenny speaks below her breath 
And kisses, luyin a the wyte 

Un you if she kep ony skaith 


Halith ye rel] bred she lismulin sav, 
‘Ye 11 worry me, ye greedy rook 
Syne frie your 22. = # ahe }) rinaway 
And hide hers | in some dark neuk 
Her lauch will jead ye to the place 
Where | es the happit eas yo want 
And plainly tel) ye to your face 
Nimeteen nay says are hauf a grant 


Now to her heavin bozom cling, 
And sweitly tuilyie for a kiss 
Frae her fhir finger wh ip a ring, ~* 
As taiken o a future bliss 
These benigons, I m very sure 
Are of kind heaven g indulgent grant 
Then, surly carles wheesht tort ar 
To plague us wil your whinin cant! 


flp Natibe Land. 


{Tre beautiful national lyne ts the production 
of Roszrr Warcrs of Newcastle upon Tyne ud 
is here printed for the first time Mr White 
though long resident in England, is a nat ve of 
Reotiand and the verses were suggested by an 
inqu ry made by Mr Patrick Maxwell the edito: 
of Miss Biamire a pocms, as to wh the~ or not 
he wasa Scotsman To Mr Maxwell therefore, 
the publio is indebted as the cause of so fine a 
piece being produced, and we in particular have 
to express our obligations to him for his hindness 
in forwarding It to The Book of Scottish Scng 
as well as another beautiful poem by the sane 
author called “The Mountameers Death, which 
will be found in another part of the wor ] 


Farr Scotland! dear as life to me 
Are thy majestic hills 

And sweet as purest melody 
The music of thy rills: 
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The wildest carn the darkest dell 
Within thy rochy strand 

Ponsess 0 er me a living spell— 
Thou art my native land! 


T oved country! when I muse upon 
Thy dauntless men of old, 


Wi hose swords in battie forengost shoue-— 


I'hy Wallace brave and bold, 
Ar: Bruce, who for out liberty 

D1! Luogland « sway withstand— 
I glory 1 was born in thee, 

My own ennobled land 


Nor less thy Martyrs I revere, 
Whc spent their latest-brenth 
To seal the cause they held s dear, 


heir grav s evince, o er hill and plain 
No tigot s stern comman 1 
Sh ill mould the fa th thy sons maintain 
My dear, devoted land ! 


: And conquered even in death 


And thou hast ¢ es around my hcart— 
Attract n deeper still 

The gifted Poet a sacred art, 
The Minstrel a matchicas skill 

Lea, every scene that Burns and Scott 
Have touched with magic hi nd, 

Is in my 8 ght a hallowed spot, 
Maine own distinguished land 


O when I wandered far from thee, 
I saw thee in my dreams— 
I marked thy forests wavi: g¢ free, 
1 heard thy rushing streams 
Thy mighty dead In fife eame forth 
I knew the honour d band 
Wo spoke of thee—thy fame -thy worth 
My h gh exalted land! 


Now if the lowly home te mine 
In which my fathers dwelt 

And I can worshup at the shrine 
Where they in fervour knelt 

No glare of wealth, or honour high, 
Shall lure me from thy strand 

O I would yield my parting sigh 
In thee—my nat ve laud | 
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The Shipwreck. 


"Wintram Farconsr —Air, “The Mariners 
Duse j 


«4 *8 lost companions of distress, adien' 


\ Your toils, and pains,and dangersare no more, 

« > The tempest now shall howl unheard by you, 

a 4 While ocean smites in vain the trembling shore 
i, 


On you the blast, surchm ged with rain and snow, 
In winter gs dismal nights no more shall beat , 
Unfelt by you the vertic sun may glow, 
And scorch the panting earth with baneful heat 


‘he thundering drum,the trumpet s swelling strain 
Unheard, shall form the long embattled linc, 

T nheard, the deep foundations of the main 
shall tumble, when the hostile equadrons join. 


What though no funeral pomp, no borrowed terr, 
Your hour of death to gazing crowds shall tell, 
¢ Nor weeping friends attend your sable bitr, 
Who sadly listen tu the passing bell! 


‘What tho no sculptur d pile your name disploys, 
Like those who perish in their country 8 cause | 

‘What though no epic muse in living lays, 
Records your dreadful daring with applause ! 


an 
ae’ 
ze 
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Yet shall remembrance from oblivion 8 vell 
Relieve your scene, and sgh with grief sincere, 
And soft compassion, at your tragic tale, 
ln wlent tribute pay her kindred tear. 


2 
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The Llack=batved laddie. 


[Davip Toven.—Aur, “An gilleadh duth cur 
duth "} 


A? ack, my ead heart ! how 1t throbs wy’ its sorrow, 
I ne’er can awa’ wi’ the thoughts o’ to-morrow, 
*.4 My father he bargain’d to part w: his Flora, 

< My black-hair'd dear laddie, O tak’ me awa ! 
¥ My black-hair’d dear laddie, O tak' me awa’! 


ay ge 


aert 


I flee frae the grey-headed laird an’ my father, 

1 flee to my shepherd, wha trips owre the heather, 

‘We aye were fu’ glad when at e’en we'd forgather, 
My black-hair'd dear laddie, O tak’ me awa’! 


ep My black haird, é&c. 
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4s The story is tauld, an’ her father's confounded, ts oF 


¥ 


Da miieaalyi: 


The ha’ wi’ his rage an rampagin’ resounded , . 
The horn, an’ the shout s spreadin’ clamour, far cs he 


sounded, 





To tell wha the shephord had carried awa’. re { t 
To tull, &c. “1 
Owre hill, stream, an valley, through bramble an’ vr 
bracken, ae 


| TI ey flew till the fugitives were overtaken , 
They ve torn them asunder, their tender hearts 
| breakin , 


oe 


The black hau d poor shephord they drave him _ i A 
awa ; 
The black hair'd, &e - 


The shepherd ho look d in a aad sort o' languish, m ar 
An’ Flora, o ercome, in a heart breakin angush, ° } 
Lxclaim’d—‘ Frosty headed laird neer shall ex- “ .) 
tinguish {> ‘ 
My love f r the laddie they ve driven awa’ ” = 
My love, &c 


of 
Then, Flora, my hife'’s anul, refrain thy sad sorrow, t 


Nor heed ye the purposed plan o' to morrow, 4) 
The doitard is doited, the shepherds, dear Flora, °* ~ 
ire mornine’s grey dawnin' will bae theeawa’ \* | 
Lre morning, &e. : Nps 
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She Moker o’ Lochepan. A 
[ition Arneziz —Set to music hy R A Smith J 
TE Rover o’ Lochryan, he s gane 
‘WY his merry men sae brave, co 
Their hearts are o’ the steel, an’ a better keel 3 7 
Ne’er bowl’d owre the back 0’ a wave 
It s no when the loch lies dead in its trough, 
‘When naething disturbs it ava, 


But the rack, an’ the ride o the restless tule 
Or the splash o’ the grey sea-maw. 


It’s no when the yawl an the light skiffs crawl i< ! 
Owre the breast o’ the siller sea, ¢ 
That I look to the west for the bark I lo’e best, hd 
An’ the Rover that’s dear to me. 7 

s : 


“+ > 





But when that the clud lays its cheeks to the flud, 
An’ the sea lays its shouther to the shore 

‘When the win’ sings high, an’ the sea-whaups ae 
As they rise frae the whitening roar. 
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It's then that I look to the thickening rook, & As o’er yon hill the evening star , 
An! watch by the midnight tide, Is wiling day awa’, Mary, ; 

4 I ken the wind brings my rover hame, Sae sweet and fair art thou to me + 
7 An’ the sea that he glories to ride At life’s sad gloamin fa’, Mary. a 
vig  O merry he aits "mang his jovial crew It gars me greet wi’ vera joy, g 

* ‘Wi’ the helm-heft in his hand, ‘Whene’er | think on thee, Mary, é 

An’ he sings aloud to his boys in blue, That sic a heart, sae true as thine, lr 
As bis o’e’s upon Galloway's land— Should e’er ha’e cared for me, Mary. . 
4 
+ ‘’ * 1Tnatent an’ slack each reef and tack, . < 
vr Gi’e her sail, boys, while 1t may sit : 
f ths She has roar’d through a heavier sea aftr, @ 


4 An’ she Il roar through a beavier yct 
‘When landsmen sleep, or wake an’ crecp, 


* In the tempcst’s angry moan, 
tad We dash through the drift, and sing to the lft 
Yee O’ the wave, that heaves us on ’ 
$ 


: (Mary. 


{Worns by James Macponarpy — Mus¢ by 


ns, Andrew Armour —Here first printed ] 


an 


az winter s cauld and cheerlesa blast 
May rob the feckless tree, Mary, 
And lay the young flowers in the dust 
Whar ance they bloom d In glec, M ry 
Jt canna chill my bosom's hopes—. 
It canna alter thee, Mary, 
The summer o thy winsome face 
Ia aye the same to me, Mary 


The gloom o’ life, its cruel strife 
May wear me fast awa , Mary, 
An’ lea’e me, like a cauld, cauld corpse 
Amang the drifting snaw, Mary 
Yet 'mid the drift, wert thou but nigh, 
Id fauld my weary ee, Mary, 
yind deem the wild and raging storm 
A laverock’s sang o glee, Mary. 


ot see, eae 
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My heart can lie in ruin s dust, 
And fortune s winter dree, Mary, 


r 


a While o'er it shines the diamond ray 

Ma That glances frac thine e e, Mary 

t ‘Lhe rending pangs and waes 0’ hte, 
7 The dreary din o’ care, Mary, 

rp. * 111 welcome, gin they lea’e but thee 

A My lanely lot to share, Mary. 


< 


¥ 
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Garp {Macnetl. , 


[From the Edinburgh Intelligencer, 238d De- 
eembe~, 1840.— Air, “Kinloch of Kinloch. — 
Enaxi1nz Conorry, the author of this and several 
other sweet songs, was born “in Crail toun, ' 
Fifeshire, and died at Edinburgh, January 7th, 
1848 } 


Tnx last gleam o’ sunset in orean was sinkin , 
Owre mountain an’ meadowland glintin’ fare - 
weel, 
An’ thousandso’ starsin the heavens were blinkin, + 
As bright as the een o’ sweet Mary Macneil 
A’ glowin’ wi gladness she lean d on her lover, 
Her een tellin secrets she thought to conceal 
And fondly they wander'd whar nane might dis 
cover as 
The tryst o’ young Ronald an' Mary Macneil a 


O' Mary was modest, an’ pure as the lily 
That dew draps o mornin in fragrance reveal, 
Nae fresh bloomin’ flow ret in hill or in valley s 
Could rival the beauty of Mary Macncil 
She moved, and the graces play d sportive around 
her, 
Bhe smiled, and the hearts o’ the cauldest wad 
thrill, 
She sang, an’ the mavis cam’ listenin in wonder, « 
To claim a sweet sister in Mary Macneil 


Froe spring a its beautyan blossoms will steu! 
An ae sudden bhght on the gentle beart fa in , 
Inflicts the deep wound nothing earthly can, 
heal 
The simmer saw Ronald on glory’s path hein — b 
The autumn, his corse on the red battle-fiel , 


But ae bitter blast on its fair promise blawin , as 
4 


The winter, the maiden found heart-broken, dyin’, gh 
An’ spring spread the green turf owre Mary 
Macniel ! ‘ r 
a ~ 
so Par! Wet oes yore Se 
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¥ 
be [By Joun Dovaaz, formerly of Paisley, now of| 
& ,  ‘Mcntieal j 


» Tus primrose blooms beneath the biae, 
~ The burn rins rowin’ clear ; 
The laverock lilts nae sound o’ wae, 
But wha my heart sall cheer, 
Or wha will tent my bonnie bairn, 
Bae like my fause, fause Juve ? 
Or wha, when I am dead and gane, 
lis tender plaints will muve ? 


see les 
%;: 
te e 


—— 


; Yestreen they ca'd me leddie Anne, 

é The bonnicat o’ them a’, 

t The day my cheeks are howe an wan, 

An’ this wild glen’s my ha 

he Yestreen I had six bower maidens 
To do what I thocht meet, 

‘Lhe day T he on the caud green grass, 
An’ hear my baby greet 


An’ its a’ for thee, my fause, fauso luve, 
That 1 maun dree sac sair, 

An’ for my cruel tather a wrath, 
Wha I maun ne er see mair 

But it s little pain hae I to thole, 
Or grief ha’e I to dree, 

The grave is calm, but wha will heed, 
My bonme bairn, for thee. 


Let the wounded doe skipp ower the me id 
Bring comfort to despair 

But she wha tines h r maiden fame 

F Can ne’er taste pleasure mair, 

“ Thon, gracious heaven, be not wroth 

é WYP ane sae sair beguil'd, 

\ Forgive them a’ that did me wrang, 
An save, O, save my child’ 


[RicHarp Gauu.—The Waits are little bands 
of musimians, who perambulate the streetsat mid- 
might, tor some time before and after the Christ- 

* ~ mas and New-Year festivities.) 





“a 
ice Wnra's this, wi’ voice o’ music sweet, 
AA Siae early wakes the weary wight ? 

O weel I ken them by their sough, 
4 The wand'ring minstrels o the night. ¥ 
é 
{ 
Mis et ty 
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O weel T ken their bonnie lilts, 
Their sweetest notcs o’ melody, 

Fu’ aft they’ve thrill’d out through my saul, 
And gart the tear fill ilka e’e. 


O, sweetest minstrels! weet your pipe, 
A tender soothin’ note to blaw, 
Syne souf the “‘ Broom o' Cowdenknowes, ’ 
Or “ Roslin Castle's” ruined wa’. 
They bring to mind the happy days, 
Fu’ aft I’ve spent wi’ Jenny dear — 
Ah! now ye touch the very note, 
That gars me sigh, and drap a tear 


Your fremit lilts I downa bide, 
They never yield a charm for me 
Onhke our ain, by nature made, 
Unlike the aaft delight they gi’e, 
For weel I ween they warm the breast, 
Though sar oppress’d wi’ poortith cauld, 
An’ sae an auld man’s heart they cheer, 
He tines the thought that he 1s aul. 


O, sweetest minstrels! halt a wee, 
Anither hit afore ye gang, 
An syne I'll close my waukrife e’e, 
Enraptured wi yeur bonnie sang. 
They’re gane' the moon begins to dawn, 
They're weary paidlin’ through the weet: 
They're gane' but on my ravighed ear, 
‘Lhe dying sounds yet thrill fy’ swect 


@® Nancp’s bats. 
(To an oli Border melody | 


On Nancy’s hair is yellow hke gowd, 
An’ her een, hke the lift, are blue, 
Hicr face is the image o' heavenly luve, 

An her heart 1s ‘eal and truc 


The innocent smile that plays on her cheek, 
1s like the dawning morn, 

An’ the red, red blush, thut across it flees, 
1s sic as the rose ne er has worn. 


If st a sweet to see the flickerin’ smile 
Licht up her sparklin’ e a, 

Its hoher far to see it dimm @ 
Wi the gushin’ tenr s saut bree. 
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‘Twas na for a faithless luve’s fause vows, 
Nor a brither upo’ the wave, 


be J That I saw them fa’—no, they were drapt 
. i On an aged father's grave. 

2$ 
ee Though joy may dimple her bonnie mou’, 
ra } An’ daffin’ may banish care, 
\.2 In nae blythsome mood, nor hour o’ bliss, 
we ¢ Will theac een e’er glint ane fair. 
My = 


Aparetoell, 


[Jamzs Murray.—Here first printed ] 


‘Wuewn we're parted, think not thou 
I'll forget our phghted vow— 


ef) Other looks from other eyes— 
‘Ae § Other whispers—other nghs— 
Other forms, though tair they be, 
c;) Shall not wean my soul from thee. 
m 
4 Oft as balmy twilight flings 
Dewdrops from her dusky wings— 
\ Oft as coming morn again 


Trembles in the sparkling main, 


a) Shall my fervent prayer he— 
; (3 Light of life and joy, to thee! 
A yy 
i ‘When the noonday sun 18 high, 
‘4 Flaming in the arching sky— 
When the swa.n, with toil opprest, 


Seeks the shade and sinks to rest, 


Then, m fancy wild and free, 
) I will live that hour with thee, 
ig — 
z'3 


Isabell, 


[lerr first printed.—Air, “My henrt 1s sair 
for somebody.""] 


O swexr is summer's scented breath, 


ord When flowers bloom rich in muir and dell, 
é But sweeter far, and bonnuer balth, 
P| Is rosy-cheeked Isabell. 
: O my dear Isabell, 
o” O my lovely Isabell, 
Time may change, and hearts may range, 
pif But still I'll love my Isabell, y 


Carat 
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© what to me were wealth or worth ? 
O what were blessed hfe itsel’ 2 

Or what the joys and geme of earth, 
Without the love of Isabell 2 


O my dear Isabell, -,5 
O my lovely Isabell, 7 
She's a’ to me that saint should be, An 
My joy and jewel leabell. 
ip 
I fecl that poverty is bless’d, iy 
It has maur joys than tongue can tell, eet 
For were I rich, I'd ne'er possess'd wf 
The bosom love of Isabell. ey 
O my dear Isabell, hye 
O my lovely Isabell, “ 
1 bless my lot, because it’s got wi 
My rosy-chcoked Isabell, 2." 
a” 
renee a fy 


Culloden. 


yn 
[Nicnousonw.—<Air, “ O, arc yealeeping, Maggie? | e 


Tr heath-cock craw'd o’cr mur and dale, 
Red raise the sun, the sky was cloudy, 
While must'ring far wi’ d stant yell, 
‘The northern bands march’d stern and stiads 
O!' Duncan, Donald's ready ' 
O' Duncan, Donald's ready ! 
‘W1 sword an’ targe he seeks the charge, 
An’ frae his shouther flings the plaidie 


Nae malr we chase the ficet-foot roe, 
O’cr down an’ dale, o'er mountain flyin’ 
But rush like tempests on the foe, 
Through mingled groans the war-note cry in 
OQ! Duncan, Donald’s ready ' &c. 


A piince is come to claim his ain, 
A stem o’ Stuart, frien’less Charlie ; 
‘What Highlan’ han’ its blade wad hain ? 
What Highlan’ heart behint would tarry ? 
O' Duncan, Donald's ready ! 


I see our hardy clans appear, 
The sun back frae their blades is beamin ; 
The southron trump falls on my ear, 
Their banner’d lion's proudly streamin’. 
Now, Donald, Duncan's ready ! 
Now, Donald, Duncan's ready ! 
‘Within his hand he grasps his brand, 
Fierce is the fray, the field is bluidy ! 
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* + But lang shall Scotland rue the day, 

ey bhe saw her flag sae fiercely flying 

? Culloden hills were hills o wae, 

Hicr laurels torn, her warriors dying 
4 Dunean n w nae mair js ready 
Duncan now nae marr 19 ready 

. } The brand is fu en frae out his han 
Ne Tiss t onnet blue hea stain d an bluidy 


| anew 


F. r Flora s gane her love to seek 
‘ Lang m vy she wut for his returnin , 
ie Tho n :dnight dews fa on her cheek 
‘What han shall dry her teara« mournin ? 


i Duncan now nae malr is ready, &c 
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= Vall of Lochiel. 


[Jamzs Hogs J 


T ona have I pined for thee, 
Land of my infancy 
Now will I kne 1 on thee, 
t, Hill of Lochiel 
* Hill of the sturdy stcer, 
Ill ofth 2 eand deer, 
‘ HJ11 of the streamlet clear, 
I love thee well 


‘When in my youthful prime, 

we Corrvi and crag to climb, 
Or towering ciiff sublime, 

‘Was my delight 
Sealing the engle 8 nest 
Wounding the raven 8 breast 
Skimming the mountain s ercst, 

Gladsome and light. 
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oi ‘When, at the break of morn 
Proud o er thy temples borne, 
Kythed the red deers horn, 
How my heart beat 
Then, when with stunned leap 
Roll @ he adown the step, 
Never did hero reap 
Conquest so great 
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Then rose a bolder game, 
i Young Oh irhe Stuart came 
e Cameron, that loyal name, 
) Foremost must be 
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& Tard then our warnor meed, 
Grlor ous Our warnor deed 
Till we were doom d to bled 
By treachery 


Then did the red blood stream, 
Then was the broad sword s gleam 
Quench d in fair freedom s binn , 
No more to shine, 
Then was the morning s brow 
Red with the fiery glow 
Fell hall and hamlet low, 
All that were mine 


Then was our maiden young, 

First aye in battle strong 

Fired at her prince gs wrong 
Forced to give way 

Broke was the golden cup, 

Gone Calcdonia 5 hope 

Faithful and true men drop 
Fast in the clay 


Far m a hostile Jand, 

Stretch d on a foreign stran 1, 

Oft has the tear drop bland 
Seorch d as it fell 

Once was I spurn d from th 

Long have I mourn d for ther, 

Now I m return d to thee, 
Hill of Lochicl 


Med ts the Mose. 


[Atr, “Broom blooms bonne J} 


How sweet the rose blaws, it fades ard it fa a 
Hed 18 the rose and bonnie, 0 

It brings to my mind what my dear Johnnie was, 
So bloom d, so cut off was my Johnnie, O 


Now peace is return d, but nae joy brings to me, 
Red is the rose and bonnie, O 

For cold is his cheek, and closed ws hisee, 
And nae maar beats the heart o my Johnnis, 0 


Ab! why did be love me, and leave these sweet 
Red 1s the rose and bonnie, O (plains 

‘Where smiling contentment and peace ever reigns, 
But they ne er bloom again for my Johnnie, U. 
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Oe to me will their beauties e er pleasure impart & 
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Red is the rose and bonnie, O 


3! 4 For sunk is my spirits, and broken my heart 
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Soon T Il meet ne er to part trae my Johnnie, O 


CHhen we tivo parted. 


[4Arr, * When Januar winds were blawing j 


‘WueEN we two parted, on thy cheoh 

The young moon beam fell soft and met k, 
And the flower was budding on the lea 
When last I breathed “‘ Tareweil to the 


But thou wert number d with the dead, 
Before that moon had wax d and fied 
And ere the flower had lost sts bluom, 
The midnight dews were on thy tomb 


I saw thee not in that last hour 
Which gave thee to the victor s power, 
or heard the last recorded sigh 

That scaped thee in thine agony 


When thou wert borne upon thy bier 

I was not with the mourners near 

Wher tears and dust were strew d o cr thee 
Alas that was no place for me ! 


The warmest heart that ever beat 
T les cold beneath the winding sheet 
The fairest form ca: th ever knew, 
1s vanish d hke the morning dew 


Ghe Ingle Bide. 


{Huon Arvnsrre ] 


lt 8 rare to see the morning bleezo 
Like a bonfire frae the sea 

Its fair to see the burme kiss 
Thel po the flow ry lea 

An fine it is in the green hill & le, 
‘When hums the hinny beo 

But rarer fairer, finer far, 
In the ingle side to me 
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Glens may be gilt wt’ gowans rare, 
The birds may fill the tree, 

And hanghs haea the scented waie 
That simmer s growth can gie 

But the canty hearth where cronies meet 
An the darling o our ee, 

That mak s to us & warld complete 
O the ingle msde s for me 


Ghe Wonnte Mowan Wuzh. 


[Rosgrt Nroorr J} 


Tue bonnic rowan bush 
In yon lane glen— 

Where the kyrnie clear doth gush 
In yon lane glen 

My head is white and auld, 

An my tluid is thin an cauld — 

But I loe the bopn e rowan bush 
1n yon lane gicn 


My Jeanie firat I met 
In yon lane glen— 

‘Whon the grass wi dew was wet 
In yon lanc glen, 

The moon was shinin sweet, 

An our hearts wi love dii beat — 

By the bonnie, bonnie rowan bush 
In yon lane glen 


Oh she promised to be mine 
In yon Jane glen 

Her heart she did resign 
In yon lane glen 

An monig a happy day 

Did o cr us pass away, 

Beside the bonnie rowan bush 
In yon lane glen 

Sax bonnie bairns had we 
In yon lane glen— 

Lads an lasses young an spree 
In yon lane glen, 

An a blther family 

Than ours there cou dna Je, 

Beside the bonnie rowan bu h 
In yon lane glen 
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Now my auld wife's gane awa’ 
Frae yon lane glen, 

An’ though simmer sweet doth fa’ 
On yon lane glen, 

To me its beauty’s gane, 

For alake! I mt alane, 

Beside the bonnie rowan bush 
In yon lane glen. 


Marion. 


(Ropert Gry ¥rn,an.—lInscribed to his niece, 
Miss Marion Law Gilfillan ] 


A 


My own, my true-loved Manon ! 
No wreath for thee I'll bring, 

No summer-gather'd roses fair, 
Nor snow-drops of the spring ! 

O! these would quickly f2ade—for soon 
The brighteat flowers depart , 

A wreath more lasting I will give— 
A garland of the heart! 


My own, my true-loved Manon! 
Thy morn of life was gay, 

Like to a stream that gently flows 
Along its lovely way ! 

And now, when in thy pride of noon, 
I mark thee, blooming fair, 

Be peace and joy still o'er thy path, 
And sunshine ever there ' 


My own, my gentle Manon! 
Though ‘tis a world of woe, 
There’s many a golden tint that falls 
To gild the road we go! 
And in this chequer’d vale, to me 
A light hath round me shone, 
Since thou came from thine Bighland home 
In days long past and gone! 


My own, my true-loved Marion ' 
Cold, cold this heart shall be, 

‘When I shall cease to love thee still— 
To cheer and cherish thee ' 

Like ivy round the wither'd oak 
Though all things elee decay, 

My love for thee shall still be green, 
And will not fade away ! 
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te 
The Captibe Wuntsman. 


{Ture beautiful song occurs in Sra Wari ce 
Scort’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake.”} 


My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food, 

My horse is weary of his stall, 

And I am sick of captive thrall. 

I wish I were as I have been, 

Hunting the hart in forests green, 
‘With bended bow and bloodhound fri, 
For that’s the life is meet for me 


I hate to learn the ebb of time, 

T'rom yon dul] steeple’s drowsy chime, 
Or mark 1¢ as the sunbeams craw], 

Inch after inch along the wall. 

The lark was wont my matin ring, 

The sable rook my vespera sing, 

These towers, although a king’s they be, 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 


No more at dawning morn I nc, 
And sun myself in Ellen's cyea, 
Drive the fleet deer the forest through, ,” 
And homeward wend with evening dew, 
A blithcaome welcome blithely meet, 
And lay my trophies at her feet, 

While fied the eve on wing of glee— 
That fe 1s lost to love and me. 
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The Wills of the Wighlan’s. -% 


[Nroxor sox.—Tune, “ Ewe Buchts, Marion.”] 
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Wi11 ye go to the Highlan’s, my Mrry, 
And visit our haughs and our glens ? 
There's beauty ‘mang hills o’ the Highlan’s 

The braw lawlan’ lassie ne’er kens. 
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‘Tis true we've few cowalips or roses, 
Nae Liles grow wild on the lee, 

But the heather its sweet scent discloses, 
And the daisy's as sweet to the e’e. 
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See yon far heathy hills, whar they're risin’, 
‘Whose summits are shaded wi’ blue, 

There the fieet mountain roes they are yin, 
Or fecdin’ their fawns, love, for you. 
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There the loud roaring floods they are fallin’, 
By crags that are furrow'd and grey; 

To her young there the eagle ig callin’, 
Or gazin’ afar for her prey. 
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Or low, by the birks on the burnie, 
Whar the goat wi' her younglin’s doth rest, 
There oft I would lead thee my Mary, 
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% 7. Whar the blackbird has builded hor nest. 
a. 
Ya hg Bight sweot are our scenes i’ tho gloamin’, 
" ‘Whan the shepherds return frae the hill, 
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Aroun’ by the banks o’ Loch Lomon’, 
While bagpipes are soundin’ sae shrill. 
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Right sweet is the low-setting aun-beam, 
On the lake's bosom quiv'rin’ seen ; 
But sweeter the smiles o’ my Mary, 


it 
he ces And kinder the blinks o’ her ocn. 
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4 ¢ Thy Jooks would gar simmer scem sweeter, 
H ee An’ checr winter's bare dreary gloom ; 
\' |) With thee every joy is completer, 
ghey) ‘While true love around us should bloom. 
t".° 

v4 The youth'ren, in a’ his politeness, 
| ey His airs and his grandeur may shine, 

_,. Our hills boast o’ mair true discrectncss, 
¢ £ An’ his love 18 not equal to mine. 
$d 
\ ' ———— 

aque 
iy Ghe banks of Garf. 

‘<< 
a [Nicnorson.—Tuns, “ Sin’ my Uncle’s dead.” ) 
re * 

en Wuere windin’ Tarf, by broomy knowes, 

ib Her siller wave sao saftly rows ; 

ge And mony a green-wood cluster grows, 
| 7 An’ hare-bells bloomin’, bonnie, O. 
wr Below a spreadin’ hazle tree, 

eg Fu’ snugly hid whar nane could see, 
t While blinkin’ love beam’d frae her e’e, 


I met my bonnie Annie, VU. 
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Her neck was o’ the snaw-drap hue, 
Her hips like roses wet wi’ dew: 
But 0, her e’e, o’ azure blue, 

Was past expressin’ bonnie, O. 
Like threads o’ gowd hor fiowin’ hair, 
That lightly wanton'd in the air; 
But vain were a’ my skill an’ mair 

To tell the charms o’ Anuie, 0, 
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While smilin’ in my arms she lay, 
She whisperin’ in my ear did say, 
**O how could I survive the day, 
Should ye prove fause, my Tammie, 0 !” 
** While spangled fish glide to the main, 
‘While Scotlan‘s braes shall wave wi’ gruin, 
Till this fond heart shall break wi’ pain, 
I'll aye be true to Annie, 0." 


The Beltane winds blew loud an lang, 
An’ ripplin’ raised the spray alang ; 
We cheerfu’ sat, and cheerfu’ sang, 

The banks o’ Tarf are bonnie, O 
Tho’ sweet is spring, whan young and gay, 
An’ blythe the blinks o' summer's day, 
I fear nac winter, cauld and blae, 

If blest wi' love an' Anme, O. 





Not lanelp i git. 


[Aurx. Fu.iarron.—Tune, “ Bonnie Dundce.] 


Now lanely I sit neath the green spreading willow, 
The loss o’ my Johnnie in tears to deplore: 
Loud blows the wind o'er the white foaming billow , 
But the wild howling storm can awake him no 
more! 
Bravely he fought on the hills of Vimiora, 
Was doom’d ut Oorunna, with Moore, to lie low; 
But bravely he fell, his brave comrades declare a’, 
While fearless he press’d on the ranks of the foc. 


Ob! blirty and blae was the day when we parted! 
And sair blew the blast on tho bare naked trer : 
But mild was the storm when compared wi’ tho 
tempest 
That raved in my heart, and that blindit my e’e. 
Fondly, but vainly, he strove for to chcer me, 
And spak’ o’ braw days when again he'd be free: 
But ah! never malr shail the sight o’ my Johnuie 
ring joy to my heart, or yet gladden my v'e. 


O sweet war the hours that I spémt wi’ my laddie, 
And saft wore the talea that he tauld in mine ear; 
Light beat my heart as sae blythesome and cheerie 
‘We met ’mang the breckans, when e'enin’ wus 
near: 
Wild throbb’d my bosom as fondly he prest me, 
|| And urged my consent, and derided delay; 
But now ilka soene whar he kindly caress’d m« 
vy Gi'es pain, since my Johnnie lies cauld in the clay. 
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A 
«3 Pale ghidea his ghost on the hills of Corunna h 


re Fancy, O waft the denr shade to my view 
& } Fearless, alone [ d converse wi my Johnnie, 
¢ Nor tremble to meet him beside the lone yew 
¥ Down by yon hawthorn, so lately in blossom, 
Pi That drooping and wither d now seems in decay, 


There aft was I prest to that dear manly bosom, 
F That, suirly lamented, lies cauld in the clay 


Abgence. 


{Tx1s song 1s the production of Dr Tuomas 
Brackrock, commonly called the Blind Poct, 
who also composed an air to 1t, and sent both to 
Johnsons Museum It professes to be § written 
in the manner of Shenstone JDr Blacklock was 
a native of Annan, and Pp infancy lost his eye 
sight from small pox “Notwithstanding this 
calamity, he stulied for the church, and wis 
licensed to preach, but, owing to his blindness, 
never obtained a kirk Hus lue was princip uly 
4 spent at Ldinburgh, whee he kept a buardir g 
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ty4 house, and was much venerated by all clasa s 
4 He died there in 1791, aged seventy ] 
f Yx rivers so limpid and clear, 
43 Who reficct, as in cadence you flow, 
} All the beauties that vary the year, 
¥ All the fiow ra on your maryine that grow ! 
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Tf anxious to flatter my woes, 
Or the languor of absonce to cheer, 
Her breath I would catch in the rose, 
Or her voice in the nightingale hear 
To cheat my despair of ita prey, 
What object her charms can assume! 
How harsh ia the nightingale a lay, 
How insipid the rose s perfume 


Ye zephyrs that visit my fair, 
Ye sunbeams around her that play 
Does her sympathy dwell on my care ? 
Does she number the hours of my stay ? 
First perish ambition and weulth, 
First perish all else that 1s dear, 
dire one sigh should escape her by stealth, 
Ere my absence should cost her one tear 


‘When when shall her beauties once morc 
Lh s desolate bosum surprise ? 

Ye fites! the blest moments restore 
When 1 bask’d in the beams ot her cycs 

Whxrn with sweet emulation of heart 
Our kindness we struggled to shov 

But the more that we strove t) imp ut 
We felt 1t more ardently glow 
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How blest on your banks could I dwull, 
‘Were Marg ret the pleasure to share, 
And teach your sweet cchoes to tell 


[Wrirrzn by the Rrv Joun Logan, at one 
time a clergymun in Leith, but who spent the { y 
latter ycurs of his life as a literary adventurer :u 
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ior With what fondness I doat on the far! | London Me was born 1n 1748, and died in 1788 ] yy 
> Ye harvests that wave in the breeze Wate frequent on Tweed and on Tay, 
x As far as the vicw can extend ! Their harps all the muses have strung, . 
Ye mountains, umbiageous with trees, | fhould a river more limpid than they, J 
‘Whose tops 80 majestic ascend ! ‘Lhe wood fringed Esk flow unsung ? * Ny 
° Your landscape what Joy to survey, | While Nelly and Nancy inspire re 
Were Marg ret with me to admire! Ihe poet with pastoral strains, te 
Fs Then the harvest would gl tter, how gi, Why silent the voice of the lyre ey 4 
amy How majestic the mountains aspire | On Mary, the pride of the plains ? r 
In pensive regret whilst I rove, O nature s most beautiful bloom b* \ 
: The fragrance of flow rs to mhale, May flouish unseen and unknown a7 
a Or catch as 1t swells from the grove, And the shadows of eohtude gloom ie 
a } The music that floats on the gale A form that might shine on a throne 2 
a Alas! the delusion how vain! Through the wilderness blossoms the rose, : 
i“ Nor odours nor harmony please In sweetness retired from the sight, & 
gn. A heart agonizing with pain, And Philomel warbles her woes a 
we Which tries ev ry posture for ease ¥ Alone to the ear of the night, on 
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‘ Ic Ive thrett; pun Scc te filha yeoar— A 
Iway chso ¢ ide mealan u sixpence 9 WS og ¢ 
$ Cc smothaSat rlay dear, | Me nt te ft ". 
Bent me down f1 1% will Andrew Diis. s 
{Wrrrten by Danni Wiirt if } ] 
Iv Licwrae a lauty milk cow— 
An thie things will tye h wd us breath Nrarn the wave thyl v ral 
+ 1 api_n in ad itytroda w And coll coldis his; Iw 


An they vu g t their grazmy fur niet] up 


Si time wh un ycie comin hame 
* An dinniapjear im a swither, 
Joryny wimnatal me, my dim 
fioth Lm just gaun awa t anith 


J) 1 Johnme, quo she with isi k 
® Itaan very fur tnat yo pioff r— 
Hut wi kyc and wi pigs for to we il— 
Tcinna accept o your off r 


Hor futher this while ut the i or- 
Japon wi an mery coinziesr n, 
“4 An © how he curstan hos i¢ 
Ho owadtcathin ,ao tras bisa ! 
I 
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r Johnnie mast coup ¢ the ere Is 
The d critat d yen betore him 


He I—while the grews rt) 5 hecls 
4n the spam Js were lle to ucvour hr 
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I vr seen the lily of tle woll 
} ve secn the openin imarigcld 
Lhen furest huts vt morn unfold, 
But fairer is my Mary 
at Vi ow swict the fringe of mountain burn 
With oy ning flowas it sping 8 ictarn 
Itow sweet the scent of flowery th rn 
But swecter 1s my Marv 


Herh artis gentle, warm, and har ! 
Her form s not faircr than her mini 
Two sister beautics rarely join d, 
\ But join d in lovely Mary 
‘ As music from the distant steep, 
4 As startight on the silent deep 
fo we my passions lull d asleep 
By love for bonnie Mary 


} 


© rhis bed no mal n weeys 
Where rojla the whit Pill sv 
| And th ugh the wn ishaves al tort 
| Uy nthe cceans trouticd br at 
| Y tsth oh stil the calett ta} 13 
A resth sst rrian se Uensnint 


Her hewtis ony ndartr ngw 
Wher dish lov ia lyi 4, 

Aniwh rear intha Wilhuns 4 
th ser tirl serying 

Ar l ttcn Juries) nelv shore, 

Wi re surges b it ar} ball wor ir 

Sh » t—litgrefhasripth rt} 1. 

| And th reth ymade you JNistrt 
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i [Warrrim Wornre vert —Settomus tr oA 
Smith 5 Scuttish Min tral , 


Tre richtism)} and the wind dkawss tf 
| Ax ithe whit 11 m weets mv ba * 
Aniuymnulm gresre gym ier 
1) wb the liuatwe sil nevi ¢ 
Then up mnispid the mern ud n, 
Ai ishe sy k blyth and fi 
In vertulto my name Frid groom 
‘That on land we suld wad Lit! 


“Oh Inev rsod thatanee t h nr st 
Ourtr dtlessngst ullpie 

AnlL never ed that alanisartl ur 
Should hald my luve an11 

Anitwhirewthit pr st 1 ybonmerad 1 
Hoarecerthh weltisna he? 

lOh th winlwills wh inlthescawlliv: 

When weddit we tw 2 anll be 





And whire 1s that! ur my boi me maiden 
It on lan iat suli ni be 
“Ontn ytlythe bounws! + anithemerma | 1 
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My gay bouir is biggit 0’ the gude ships’ keels, 
And the banes o’ the drowncd at sea ; 

The fisch are the deer that Bll my patho, 
And the water waste my drurie. 


“ And my bouir is aklaitit wi’ the big blue wave 
And pated wit the yellow sand, 

Ani in iny chulmers prow bonnie white flowers 
That never grew on land. 

And have ye e’er sven, my bonnie bridegroom, 
A leman on earth that wuld pve 

Aker for aiker o’ the red plough’d land, 
As I'l] gi'e to thee o’ the se. ? 


The mune will rise in half ane hour, 
And the wee bricht sterns will shine; 

Then we'll sink to my bouir ‘neath the wan wat 
Full tifty fathom and nine.” 

A wold, wald shreich, gi'ed the fey bridegroom, 
And a loud, loud laugh, the bride ; 

Vor the mune raise wp, and the twa sank down 
Under the silver'd tide, 


Benaghan’s jaretell, 


[Tass Hooa—-.Air, “ llo cha neil mulad girn,” 


“The Nmigrant’s adicu."’ |} 


Fane thee weel, my native cot, 
Bothy o’ the binken tice! 

Sair the heart, and hard the lot, 
U' the laud that parts wi’ thee. 

My good grandsire’s hand tlie rear‘d, 
Then thy wiclher work was full ; 

Mony a Campbell's glen he ecicar'd, 
Hit the buck, and hough’d the bull. 


In thy green and grassy crook 

Mair hes hid than crusted stants; 
dn thy bien and weirdly novk 

Lie some stout Clan-Gilan baues. 
Thou wast aye the kinsman's hame, 

Routh and welcome was his fare ; 
But if serf or Saxon came, 

He cross'd Murich's hirst nae muir 


¢ 
Never hand in thee yet bred 
Kendna how the sword to wield ; 
Nevir heart of thine had dread 
Of the foray or the field: 


Ne’er on straw, mat, bulh, or bed, 
Hon of thine lay down to die ; 
Every Jad within thee bred 
Died beneath heaven's open c'v. 


Charlie Stuart he eam’ here, 
For our hing, as right became; 
Wha could shun the Bruce's heir ? 
Wha could tyne our royal name ? 
Firm to stand, and iree to fi’, 
Forth we mareh‘d right valianthe, 
Gane is Scotland's king an’ law! 
Woe to the Highlands and to me! 


Freemen, yet I'll scorn to fret, 
Here one langer 1 maun stay} 
But, whin I my hame forget, 
May my heart forget to play ! 
Fare thee weel, my father’s cot, 
Bothy o’ the birken tree! 
fuir the heart, and hard the Jot, 
O° the lad that parts wi’ thee. 


MWite’s a tun t. 


[Ronree ‘trraw of Kilbarchan.— Air, 
ghincing o’ her apron.’") 


Trrat life’s a fausht there is nas doubt 
A steep and slipp'ry brae, 

And wisilom's sel’, wi' a’ it's rules, 
Will aften find it sae. 

The truest heurt that e’er was made, 
May find a deadly fae, 

And broken aiths and fuithless vow» 
Gre lovers anickle Wac. 


When poortith looks wi’ sour disdain, 
It inghis a body sur, 

And gars thern think they nc’er will iz 
Delight or pleasure mur. 

But though the heart be e'er sae sad, 
And prest wi’ joyless care, 

Hope hghtly steps in at the last, 
To fley awa’ despair. 


For love 0’ wealth lef. misers toil, 
And fret baith late and air’, 
A cheerfu’ heart has aye enough, 
And whiles a mite to spare. 


OL 


} or why, she e tes sit still and weep 
While others d unece and pliv 

Alias } searce Cin poor cme p 
Wo le J ubin is away 


I ssatto think the diy are gon 
Whenuth se welveower nou 
75 t upon this messy ste ne 
And sigh when none can he 


Anlwhil Tspin my flixen fhr i 
Ani sing my sim] te lay 

The village & cris wskep ord 13 
Now bubin wp away 


im ghar Pues a 


(Ming Jonn INTER 


In ory dre uns font finey fis 
Wy us nt love tos 

Ariwithth enly dawn J2 
De ar youth, to think of ti ¢ 


Hos awiftly flow the re y hoirs 
Wh nhepe anllove wor now 
Suc wis the tin as op ning fl w 

Hat ah! twistrans ntt > 


Th moments now nm ove slowly on 
T nti thy wish dr turn 

YI omtthem prsve and den 
Asin the shiics IT mourn 


Iutairn, return mvs lov, and ¢har i 
Fo ich anxio 19 cre to rest 


Thy voice shall every doubt di orn 
A\ni sooth my troubiid br ist 


1 gm whe 4 


{Mrs Jonus Hunrin J 
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aN Ah to forgct! the wisu were van 


Our souls wore form d thug fond fot 
Nomete Lib murmur and compl un 
For thou, my love, wilt think on ae 


Skutandsid Ital my wy, 

As fortune deiyns mny bark to eteer, 
Ofh pe afunt ind distant riy 

Our fir divided days shall cheer 


Ah! to return to meet agim 

Mc uw bhliastul thou bt! with} ve and th 
No more L murmur and com} yin 

Lor thou, my leve wit thik on me 


Gie farewell, 


[Mr Joun Fltnrin y 

Jai f mi hope, and Jost toy! asus , 
Hast aw towns dam 

SifDd ase my souls dear tre un 
Lor the disinal din of ams 


But wb! for thec If Now glory 
Ie pun thy Jove Tduc tod 
Anitwhonyvc mrul stellns t 
Shor sbailt lument me with 1s.) 


All my quiet will then Le ov r 
“unkinde thet mmal rest 

Youamwregr t efuthtuld ver 
Though you refuse to invke him | 


Kostow a ter of kin] comps op 
Fo ogince vhaphsssolliist i 
Ani ah ffi reve chitd gy. 
Which reason could not over¢om 





Mawar weath & a, 


[Mere Joun inure ] 


‘Lire aun setsain might and the st 1a hun the 7 + 
But gilny r muns when ther hgl sfile aww 
hom y tormentors, your threat ar oan vun 

7 r thc son of Alkn mook wil ne: comp lan 


Writ Ttehold th moons pale b un, 
Hex light perh ups re ficcts on th 

As wind ring nen tie silver stre on 
Ahy sad rememibiinc turns tu mi 
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Hn Tute’s ta Ghrermanp. 


{IT tra, to the tune cf “ Ve Jacolites by name 
wis first yublishid as a single sh ct song by N 
stewart & Co , Edinburgh, and wis said to hive 
1 en written by a lady on the death of an officer, 
mi179$  Hciorn Macngit, howcver, clauned it 
as his own J 


Mx luve sin Germanie, 

Send him hame, send him hame 
My Juve s in Germanic, 

Send him hame 
My luve s in Germanic, 
Taghting brave for royalty, 
dlc may ne er his Jeanie se, 

Send him hime, send him hie 
Tic may ne er hs Jcanu sce 

Send hun hamc 


Tie sas brive as brave can he 

fend him hame, send him hur e 
Our faes arc tun to three 

bend him hame 
Our faes are ten to three 
He maun either fi cr flee, 
In the cause of loy uty 

Send him hamc, send hun him 
lh the cause of loyalty 

send him hame 


¥ ow luve mn er learnt to fice 
Bonnie dame, winsome dant ¢ 

Y our luve n¢ er learnt to tic 
‘Winsome dame 

Your luve ne er leirnt to fice, 

Tiut he tell in German, 

lighting brave for loyalty 
Mournfu dame, mournfu lu c 

Fighting brave for loy uty, 
Mournfu dame 


He 1] nc ex come ower the ser 
Willie g slain, Willie » slain, 

Jc 1) ne er come ower tht sa, 
Willie s gine! 

He will ne er come ower the st 1, 

To his Juve and ain countrie 

This warld 8 nae marr for me 
Wile s gine, Willie s gane 

This warld s nae mair for me 
Wilhe s ganc! 
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'idinter, wl’ bis cloudy brow. 


fRonurr Tannaniy —Air, “Forneth House °] 


Now winter, wi his cloudy brow, 
Is fir ayont yon mount‘uns, 
And sy 11ng behol Is her azure sky 
Reflect dm the fountains 
Now, on the budding sl « thorn ban) 
She spreads her eatly blossom 
And wooes the mirly breasted buds 
Jon stle in her bc som 
Bit lately . wis clad wi snaw, 
sae dirksome dull and dreary 
Now lovececis sing to hail the sprim 
Anlnitur ul is ehecry 
Then let us kave the town my love, 
i And scl our country dwelling, 
Whi weving woods and spreading ‘tow 14 
| On every sile are smiling 
Wc U trou! again the daisied green, 
Whuire first your beauty moved me 
We ll trice agai the woodland sc ne 
| Where first ye own d ye loved me 
We goon will view the roses blaw 
| Ina the charms of fancy, 
For doubly dear these pl asures 2% 
| W hen shared with thec, my Nancy 


| Sew cf mp athers. 


[Wrirtrn by Dk Joun Lrypen Set to muse 
Iv R A Smith j 


J ann of my fathers! though no mangrove hcr 
Ot: thy blu streims her flexile branches rear, 
Nor scaly palm her finger d scions shoot, 
Nor lucious guav.y wave her yellow fruit, 
Nor golden appls glimmer from the tree 

| Tand of dirk hesths and mountains thou art fr e 
Tree w his lord the peasant trcads the plam 
And hcaps his harvest on the groaning wan 


Proud of bis Jawa, tenacious of his nght, 
And vain ot Scotia s old unconquer d might 
Dear native valleys ' may ye long retain 

The charter d freedom of the muuntain ewa 1 
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Tong tuid your sounding glades, in union sweet, 
May rural innocence and beauty mect 

And still be duly heard, nt twilht calm, 

rom every cot the peasant s chanted psaln! 


Then, Jedworth, though thy ancient choirs shall 
fide, 

And time Iny bare c ich lofty colonnade, 

From the damp root the muassy sculptur s dic, 

And in their vaults thy mfted arches lu , 

still im these valcs sh ul ingel harps prolong, 

By Jed s pure str im, a sweeter evi ning song 

Than long procesmons, oncc, with mystic ze J 

Pou d to the harp and solumn organ g peal. 





Prretoell to the Tunnd. 


T veiwarr t) the lind of th r ch and the wild 
wad, 
Ihe hill and the forest.and preurswollng wase, 
J the land where bhgs smiled on the days of ny 
chil thood, 
T urewell to thec , Scoti1, thou lind of the trav! 
} n dearer t« me are thy heath cover d mount uns 
Than G laa s nich valle ys, and gay fertile yin s 
Anl dcarcr by fu than her: iurm ining fcunt me 
Lhe roar of the tcrrent, wherc Lberty reinb 


Wherever I wander, sw et Isle of the ocean, 
My thoughts still sh ull turn to thy wild rocky 
shore 
Ah. st Wshall my heart bent with fondcstemotion, 
W hile musing on scenes I may visit no more 
Ali u, then de irlind of romance and wild story, 
Il v welfare and honour fcr eve: shall te 
‘he yrayer of an ealo, whose torwst and whos 
glory 
Is the tie tht still binds him, lovee country, tu 
thee! 


Ss 


Ghe mibges Dance. 


[Rorr Tanvaniry — Air, “The Shepherd sSon_ =) 


Tur midges dance abcon the burn, 
The dews begin to fa, 

Lhe parrtricks down the rushy holm 
Set up their e ening co 


A 


: 


| 
| 








| 
% 


Now lond and clear the blackbird s sang 
Rings through the tri ry shaw, 

Whik fhttig, @ y the swallows y hy 
Aicunl the castle wa, 


Beneath the golien gloaming 8! j, 
Lhe mavis mends her lay 

‘Lhe rt i} reast pours hs sweetest trains, 
lo charm the hing ring dty 

Whule weary yeldrins s cin to wil 
Their httle nestl ngs t rn, 

The muy wren ire into len 
Ges yipking thrcugh the the rn 


The roees faul i ther silken leave , 
Ih foxglove shuts ita bell, 

The honeysuckle ani the bunk, 
smeultrigrune throuzh the dell 

Ict cthers crow i the guldy court 
Ot mirth inir velry 

The an 4 lc yoys that nature 511 19 
Ar dearcr fir to me 


aut bonnie Aeots lad, . 


(Rosrri Taxnanii —Set tomis ivi 4 


| Sinith } 


Our bonnie Scots lads in ther green tartin pl: ! 
Then tluc belted tonnets,an Ufc itherssactri , 

Ran) buy onthe grenwer fur tc tes en 
Lutry tonnic ycung led Ue wu tarrcst ofa 

Ilis cheela wore agr tas the swoct he uther lell, 
Qi the :¢ t western cloud Ixiing dcewn ont @ 

41 WW, 

Ths Jing y¢ Vow bur o’ r his brul shoul lers f 3 

and the cen o the] ss 3 were fix dcn lima 


My heat sunk wi wi on the weemfu dy, 
When torn frae ny besum they mar ht htm 
wwe 
He bade me tirew el, he eriel, O he lect, 
And his rd cheeks were wat wi the t ars thit 
did fa 
Ah‘ larry, my love, th ts 1 thou neer shou dst 
return, 
Till life a latest hour I thy absenee will mourn 
And mcmory shall fide, lhe the Icaf on the trec 
Lre ny he wrt spare ae thought on anither bit 
thee, 
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Dinna think, bonnte Inggte. 


{1118 song has always been published without an authors name, but according to Mr Stenhoum, 
the cruditt annotator m Johnsons Muscum, Hrcior Macngiiy wrote the whole of it, cxcept the 
dist verse, Which was written by Mr John Hamilton, music seller in Edinburgh Hamilton issucd 
it with his own addition, asa shcct song Macncill did not include it among his poetical woiks The 
song 16 adaptid to a dancing tuno called ‘Clunk s Reel * Elsewhere, the tune is called “ The 
snuth sa gallant freman ’ It may be mcntioned thit Misa Blamire has a song which opens sit: 
Imly t> the present, and Mr Maxwell, the editcr of her Poc tical Works, conjectures, with every ap 
} ¢ Wane of srobability, that Mucneill may have secn Miss Blamire s verses ] 


O pinna think, borm: lisst 1m gaun to Icave thee, 
Dmna think, bonnie hassic, Lm gaun to Je ie th ¢ 

Dinna think, bonnie lass, I im g win to Ic we thee 

1 tak a stich mto my hand, and comc again and sve thee 


Tars the gatc vo hac topang duks the mght and ocrit 
Fars the gate ye hretop,ing dul 5s the might and cere 
Lars the gite yo hictogin, darks the night and cere 
O stay this might wi your love, and dinna gang ind Itave m 


Its but a mht ind haufa diy that I 1) leave my dcarie, 

Hut a night and haut a day thit 11] have my dearn, 

Dut 2 ny,ht and hf a day thit J )) leave my dcaric, 

Whence cr the sun gacs west the loch, J ll come again and s« th 


Dinna gang my? ome Ind, dinna ging and leave me 

Pinna ging my bonnie lad, dni, ing and Icave me, 
When a the lave are. soun 1 usktp, I. am dull and eens 

And a the le lang w,ht Im sad, wi thinking on my deur e 


O dinna thinh, bonnie ligic Im gaun to Ie we thee, 

Dinna tlunkh, b nnic lassi, Lm gun to Je we thee, 

Dinna thmk, bonnic lissic, 1m ¢ 1un to Ieave thee , 

‘Whene er the sun gaes out o sight, 1 come again and sec the 


‘Waves are nung oer the sa winds Taw Joud and fear mu, 
Waves in rising ocr the hn) = win 1s bl iw loud and feir mc, 
While the winds and wavs loi I am wac and dre wie, 
And gin ye loc mo as ye gay, ye Winna gang and leave me 


O never mair, bonnie Inssic, will I gang and have thee, 

Never mair, bonnic lassie, will I gang and Icave thee, 

Nevcr m ur, bounie lassx , will I gang and Icave thee 

Fen kt tho world gang as it will, 1 ll stuy at hame and cher th a 


}rae his hand he coost his stick, I winna gang and leave thet , 
Threw his plid into the neuk, nevcr can I grieve ther, 

Drew his boots, and flang them by, cried, My lass, be cheeric 
I'll kiss the tear frae aff thy check, und nocver leave m, dearie 


{ 


Vey 


@ sat fs the blink o° thine e’e. 


{] Rom “ The Gaberlunzics Walkt ] 


© sart is the blink o thine ee, lassc, 
saftt is the bink o thineee, 

An a bounte wee sun giimmers on Its bluc orb 
As kindly 1¢ glints upon me 


‘Lhe rnuglets that twine 10und thy brow, 1 s+ ¢, 
Are gowden as gowdcn may be 


Tihe the wee curly clu 1s that play ronnd the sun 


When gju tgaun to drip m the #1 


hou hast a bonnie wee mor, Ina, 
Ag sweet as a body may pret 
An tondly [ll prue that woe hing meu 
Len though thou should st trown uy ne 


Thou hast a lily white hind, lassie, 
As fair as a body may s t 

An sattisth t ucho thit wee geuty hen! 
At cve when thou part st wi me 


Thy thoughts are su hily and j ure, lass , 
hv he art 18 sne him Land 8 ue tree 
That the tm htsuno heaven is nat pk ase 1 wi 
hinsl, 


Lill he glass s himsel m thinc € e 


© thou wta thing to mc, lassic, 
0 thou arta thing to mo 

What etre I although fortune shoul! frown, 
(ain I gain the blytho blink o thine te ¢ 


Sly Lobe. 


| 
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Her hips hae named the bridal ta: e, 
Her lips hae « aed the vow 

Like Nature s lawa in every cline, 
Well aye i tru as now 

Like Natu ¢, Icve the tnner grows 
The maur wc hen its law 

Lake air it threu,h the warld tle we 
Sweet harmony toa 


O fly yo lavy listless hours 
An bing thit hapyy day, 

When wi lin wedlock 3 swe t st Low 19 
In Jove kiss hte aw wy 

We tl live Like sleepers in a dieam, 
Where wishcs paint th ac ne 

An care shall melt Fy yl agurn bean 
Agsnow melt on the green 





YX Giana be foeel, 


{111 follew ng epital song 18 ly a working 
blac! sn ith in Clasgow of the name ct [nemas 
De vp, rnd 1s here printed for the first tin « We 
have geldom econ a more lu herous vt taithtnt 
prtur cfan y, d woo r than it presente —Ilune, 
© Jhe brisk young lad] 


Twiava b wel for I canna be weel,— 

Ibolartan hasikriomygiung macr cl, 

Iho bis baul1 pc w hal the crown on t, atwee! 
Id xorn him wi hia 


My mother 4234 4 Lard sa catch, 
My father tain wad malo amiutch 


| But Lil note a gaudy wretch, 


‘Lo , me my hfe an 1 


| Was ho gud asa saunt an wist ua sage 


| 


{Arex tan —<Air, “ My lovo is like a red sed | 


rst j 


My love 18 hho my ain countzie, 
Lhit to my he art 18 de ar, 

My love 1s hhe the holly trec, 
Thats grien thrcugh a the ye ir 

Hicr smile 18 hike the glowing riy 
Phat fas frao yonder sun 

An, sunlike, blesses a the day 
Yet kens nae gude she 8 doi ¢ 


‘Se’ ge lkast ay. 


| 


Tus wisdum or worth fcr mv hear sna plead. , 
Lwish asa lasso should wish at my tge— 
Ane young, whate er may ta 


Aly trucly' it’s an unco siht 

Tose an auld tit donert wight 

Wha scarcely kena the day trae night, 
Begin a lang fraca'! 


Sighing—1 ut w air for the want o his breath 
Than love at his heart, though maybe baith— 
‘uniling on mt, as if girning guid futh, 

He says, ‘‘ O lass, ye re braw!” 


“« * . fy « a et a t 
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Tiis cauldiife yokes an’ ghastly fun 

He mak san cracks till out o wun, 

Then tells me o his gowd an gran, 
To wyle my heart awa. 


He woos like a beggar that # stching his bread, 


Sae mityfu like his oo stands in his hcai, 
A’ trombhng, just as he was in a weed, 
He says,‘ Tuk mean a 


If I but smile, the br dy is glil, 
If I but gloom, the body 19 811, 
For fear 1 put the bedy mad, 

I daurna tell him na. 


coandp Aan. 


[Arex Hume —Alr © Saw ye Jchnny coming "] 


W 114 18 he T hear sae crousc, 
There ahint the ballin ? 
‘Whase skuling rin 8 through 9’ thc house, 
Ik corner o the dwallin 
©} 1t wanc, w wecl kent chicl, 
As mirth ¢ cr ata bawhn, 
Or filled a neuk in drouthy b el,— 
Its canty Sandy Allin 


Te hag a gauey kind gude wife 
Lhis bivthesome handy Allan, 

Wha lo e4 him mickle mair thin hr, 
An gic1its in her callin 

Ab senst an sound arc anc mm song, 
Sac s Jean in Sandy Allan, 

Twa hearts, yet but ac pulse an tongur, 
Hae Luckie an her call in 


lo gic toa, its aye his rule 
Thew proper name an calhn 

A knave s a | nave, n fules a ful, 
W1 honest Sandy Allan 

Tor ilka vice he has o dirt, 
An heavy 18 ts fallin 

But aye for worth a kindred heart 
Has cver pandy Allan. 


To kings his knee he wunna bring, 
8.e proud is Sandy Allan, 

The man wha ri htly feels 13 king, 
Owre ranh, w!’ Sandy Allan 


a7 eP., “yerte x caf \ 
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Aull Nature just to show the wi! , 
Ac truly honest callan, 
Le istmppit till t and made a curle, 
An cad him bandy Allan 


Mom spring agate. 


[Tas in 1 the following song are from a small 
volume entitlhd “ A Pilgrimage to Crupgmillar 
Castl., wi othir Po ms, Ty Jamra Fraser 
Fdimnburgh 1817 ' Mr Fri ris author of * The 
Soliers Crave, given at page 16 of the present 
collection ] 


Now spring acain, wi hesomc tread, 
Mang Bern 1 18 bow rs 1s seen 

The modcst sn ww drap h ings its head, 
Truc cniblem o my Jcan 

But though fell wintcrs r ign he ow ry 
And storms na mar do blaw, 

Yet eaull and cheetlcss 1s the bow 1 
Tf love 18 far awa 


The sun shines clearer) the hft, 
The biecze Marr gentle sighs, 

Anl glowin 1s the slaty drift, 
If warm d by tcauty s ews 

An © gin love tut le id the way, 
What carcs can eer brfa ? 

The sun o plcasure shines a day, 
If love 3 no far awa’. 


How swift the langest night fires Ly 
When twa fond lovers mect—- 

An balmy hiss and breathing sigh 
Icgether mingle aweet 

And ch_ how wae lk unc 8 to pirt, 
Whi n fore d at duty soa, 

But dowie, dowie 14 the he ut 
Vi hase love ts far awa 


Then, while our youth 151 the prime, 
Tete catch the fleeting hour, 

And offir yous at beauty s shrine, 
In token o her powr 

An when auld age upon our pow 
Begins to fing his snaw, 

Well weleome him wi friendly low, 
If love a no far awa 


4 e va 
my “ str a yy 


New 
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Coben gowangs sprinkl’o. 


[Jan xs Fraser —Aur, “Kind Rubin loes me ] 


— 


Winx gowans sprinklda the lea, | 
° An blossoms hung on 1k. tice, 
Twas then my Je nies saft blue « e 
bhot a its witchte ry through me 
4 I felt—I wonder d at the smart 
New wishes floated roun my he wt— 
Ah httle kennd I twas a dart | 
That s fated to undo mc | 
| 
| 
| 


Through I] unely glen and greenwood sl iw 
1 stole trae he artless mirth awa , 
Or wander d hecdless o the an iw, 
Lhat hep d its wruths around me 
But still I felt lL kcnn d nue what, 
Nor wist 1 whit [ would te at 
And aftentimes my check was wt 
Lhough stars shone cle ur ubocn re 


And when 2611 lang stowan glar c« 
1 tok, ag ifft mht seem by chia, 
; My scry Hluid w ts in 1 dance— 
My heart lip sac within mec 
Her voice was mugic in my ecar— 
Vier hp I daur init uch for fou, 
But O me thought the hinny per 
Less swectness hud to win m« 


O Ve une! dinna think I m eauld 
When ither lads may be marr bau! | 
Truc love hhe mine can ne cr te tauld— 
11s constancy mun prove me 
Your har I Ii braid wi spring 5 young flow rs, 
7 sh ude you cool in simmer tow rs, 
An a the winters ling cauld h urs 
Nae blast sh ull ever move ve 


ay 


*: = Py Bonnie [aggie’s bead, 


“ {lames Macponarn —Here first printed — 
An,‘ A mile abune Dundee ] 


On! my bonnie lassie s dead, 
My bliss an joy on earths fii, 
Oh! my bonnie lassie s dead, 


An hes on Endrick lea vw 


“ a” Ww oat 
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Her brow was jike a lily flower, 

bmiling niathat iumy hower, 

An ghst ning) the inornin hour 
Aming the dewo Muy 

Her ee wis like the b nric tall, 

That dances on a sparklin we | 

Whcn dayl ght fusoer muir an £0, 
An wakes the well to ply 


Her check had a th hues that 1¢ 
Ono thits fair in ¢ uth or sky, 
W hen summar winds ire singing by 
A cinty gleeson e ar 
The winds may sing ocr gl nen Jeq 
Ihe flowers miy bl m,tutnofrrc, 
Lhitirew nce, thit chech JM gece 
Smiling here nae mur 


A cif af re the wintry blast, 
thoa,havilyb us 1 in sidly cast, 
Will find ar st ng place at last, 

But ch there ga mince ft rome 
Whircand gang whircin 1 bit 
Sin she my bonnic winsome t ride 
In tucn f rcver trie my Bil ? 

Why didni death tuk me? 


Ele S'Tteo Womoh. 


(Tromas Cimiperr —Air, “Wo dand mor- 


relaniaiis] 


I’m plted forsiken outwitted, 
Vet think not 111 whimper or brawl— 
Thr lass 18 alone to be piticd 
Who ne er his becn courted at all 
Never by great cr small 
Wood or nit a at all 
Oh bow unl appy 4 the Lis 
Who has never L cn courted at all! 


My br ther cll d out the dear futhless, 
In fits I was ready to fall, 
{1J1 1 found a po)iceinan who, scathelesa, 
swore them both to the peace at Guildhall 
seizcd them, and seconds and all— 
Pistols powder and ball, 
I wish d him to die my devoted, 
But not in a duel to sprawl. 
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W hat though at my heart he has tilted, 4s O, hooly, hooly, rase she up he 


What though I have met with a full ? 
B tter be courted and jilted, | 
‘Lhan never be courted at ill 
Woo'd and jilted and all,—~ 
Still I will dance atthe ball §=[and h «1 
And waltz and quadmile with hight he art 
With proper youn; mon and till 


7 at lately Ive met with oan tor, 
Whose hrart 1 have gotten iw thrill, 
And I hupe soon tv tell you in future 
Lhat lm woo d and marmcd and dl | 
Woo d and married and 411, 
What gieater bhss can 1c fll? 
Arily uallshall] artakc of my bridal en) ¢ | 
When lm woo d and municd and all 
| 





dourtiura SWlan. 


[Lars beautiful and affecting httl ballad is «1 
great antiquity, but nothing is known of its his 
tory Mr Charles hirkpituck Shnye spoils cf 
a tradition which places the sccne of the st rv ut 
Annan in Dunmifiicsshire We arom ie wilim,, 
to beheve, howcver, that it Eclongs t th w ost 
countric We hive often at leat he rd the 





song sung, m dius long gone past ty mecnt 
crone to listening chil lren, ever a w outer fireside 
and the undcrst indin, alwys w us th it the catis 
trophe which 1t rec o1ds—(and sur ly a love tragedy 
wis never told in fewer, more umprcssive Or mort 
significant words)—took pli in th west ish } 
Porcy, in his Anavent Bal'ads and * 1,8 (176) ) 
gves an extended vermon of £ Barbira Allin 
in which Barbara 1s mudc to reside * at Su arlet 
town, and the hero gues by the unhcroi ninc 
of “Jemmyc Grove, but thc whole sccms a tik 
nication on the old Scottish sct We here give 
the song as it appLars in the fourth volume ot | 
Ramsay s ‘lea Lable Miscellany } 


Tr was in and vbout the M artinmas time, 
When the gricn aves were i fulin 

That Sir John Griham, im the west couutrie, 
Tell in Jove wi Barbra Allin 


He sent his man down through the town, 
To the place where she was dw ulin 

O, haste and come to my master dear, 
Gin ye be Barbara Allan 


| 


¥ 
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To the place where he was lyin’, 
And when she drew the curtain I \, 
Young man, I think ye re lyin 


Itsoh I'm sick, 1m very very sick, 
And itsa for Barbara Allin 

O, the letter for me yes mover tc, 
Though your heart s blude were a spillin 


Oh dimna ye mind, young man she 5111 
When ye wisn the tavern i diinl nu © 
That y¢ mide the healths gu 1.0und and round, 
And sheht t barbara Allin Pe 


He turn 1 his face unto the wa , 
And dc ath wis with him dcahn 

Adieu, thoi, ny dcr fnendsa, 
And be hind to Burl ara Allan 


And slowly slowly rise she up, 
And sl wily sl wily Icft him, 

An lsiphin, 61d she could not sti, 
since death of life had reft har 


She hidna gane a mile but twa, 

When she he rd the dari b Himgn, 
An levery jw that the dad bell gic i 

It cricd, Woe to Barbara Allan 


Oh methcr, mother mak my led, 
ind mik it stft and narrow, 

5 nce my love led f 2 me to dy, 
IN die for h m to-morrow, 


Qp rather Tarr 


[Wirrtam Inom of Inverury — \ir The 


Blak Watch ] 


My heather land, my heather] nt! 
My dcarcet praycr be thine, 

Although upon thy hapless heath 
There breathes nac triend of mince 

The lanely few that he wen has a aed, 
Jend on a foreign strand, 

And I maun wait to wicp wi thee, 
My himclcas he ither lund 


rf 
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” My heather land, my heather land! % Whin Hymen moul is us into ane, 
Th u.h furcr lnnds there be— Mv Rec bhic a near r than my kin, 
r] ‘Thy gow uni brats mm early days Anil to rcfust him were i ein, 
Were gowden ways to me, Sic ling 6 he kindly tre its me 
: Maun hte s poor boon gave dark nu, deun, 
Nor die whaur it hid dawn d When J m in my ain he use 
- But cl wyht a grave ayont the + vw — ‘Truc love shall be at hand aye 
Alas, my he wither land! To make me still a pru lent sy us 
| And kt my mane mmani i 
My he ther land my heather lan 1 Avoiding ike cause cf atric, 
oA Lhough chilling winter pours Jhe common pest of marne Lift 
Her tree zing brenth round fireless he irth, ‘hit mak a ance wearied of his wif 
Whaur breadless muserv cowe ra And breahs the kindly bund iwi 


Yet bre vks the hght that socn shall £1 yht 


n 
The godless reivin hand— 
, Whuun wither d tyranny sh ul rev] —— 
T rae our roused heathcr l nd 
, ld f 
Obis te no mp ain bouss. 
wit r [Liz following 18 a Jacobite version of “Ih 4 
. wis ts NY Mine ain yea 72 | mncmyaimhouse = =Whethcr or not if 18 older ‘ 
thu Ramsay 5 we cannot say | 
[Lire following song 15 by Rawsay, but ‘hor 
vist 1a ditty long betore bis day which runs O, THs 18 no my un hour, 
3 mewhat thus Lk n by the biggin ot 
“ This 1s no my nun house, 1 ort w kai thrave at my door che 1 
j My ain h use my un hous , \nd thristles on the mggin ot 
‘Lis 18 no my umn house | 
1 ken ty the big.in ot A cai came wi lick o prace, 
J or bread and checs are my door checks | Wi uneo gearand unc fue, F 
Are my d ot chucks are my door che ks And ain he claim d my dad he 8 phice 
1 2 br a2 ind cheese are 1 y doorche 1, Idowre bidt the tuggin ot 
And pancakes the rngin ot Q, this 1s no my un hous, &¢ ‘ 
Tingia no my am house 1s often sung n ft t | Wi routho kin ind routho reek, 
t it oe original tune butt another cid tunc My daddies door it wadna steck, r 4 
vill d* Deilstich the mimistcr, or Shintrews ] Lut brcad and chucs were his door chock \ 
And gir lle cakes the mggin ot 
1471415 no minc am house, O, this 1s no my an hou Ae & 
I ken ty the mgging ot, } 


Since with my love I ve ch nged vows My ao idie bigg t his hougie weed, t 


, T dinni Ike the bigging ot Vy dinto hai, and dint o heel, reas 
For now that 1 m young Robbie 3 t rit Ly dinto arm, ind dinto stcl, 
And mistress of his fire aide, And muckle weary prigagin o¢ 
* Mine ain house 1 31 like to guide, QO, this is no my vin houx, & 
and plcase me with the ng, ng ou 
' | Th n wis it dink, or was it douce 
‘ ‘Lhen fareweel to my father 3 hous , J or ony cringing foreign goose, 
xe I gang whare love invites me To claught my daddie s wee bit house, ’ 
fa The strictest duty this allowa, An | aspotl the hamcly toggin’ ot? 
W hen love with honour meets me ¥ Q, this 13 n0 my ain house, &c 
‘ 
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i Say, was 1t foul, or was it fur, 
mn To come a hunder mile and marr, 


4 For to ding out my daddies har 
And dash him wi the wiggin ot? 
O, ths 1s no my ain houm, &e 





) Ghisterary alt Ia, we. 
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fWuirtien by Burns for Thomson 5 collection 
This is generally sung to the tune of ‘Dui stick 
{ the minister J 


at 


‘ © ris is no ry ain lass e, 
¥ Fur though the lass e be 
* Owe lkenImvanlise, 
Ain] Love 13 m her ce 


“a 


Ia ea form 1 we 4 face 
Yeo we Lmay wi the furest place 
It wants to me the w tiling grac , 
The kin I Jove thits m her c 
O this 18 no my ain lass« de 


Shc 8s bonnie tloom ng stright ini tall, 
And lang hag had my he atin thrall 
And aye jt chirms ny vera saul, 
Ihe kind Jove thats mh re 
O this is no my un lassie, &e 


A thief sae pawki 18 my Jean 
she Ii steal a bhak ty a uns on 
But gleg as ght ar lv rbeu, 
When hind love 15 m the ee 
O this 13 no my ain lassn, &e 


It may egcapo the courtly sparks, 

It may escape the learned clirks 

But wecl the watching lovcr mri s 
The kind love that sin her cc 





‘ O this 13 no my an Jasuc, &e 
€ 
“ 
a 
FT Wak , 
Mo Chis tg no mp plu.d. 
Sie (W Harrzs J 
=e O ruts ig no my plaid, 
és My plaid, my plaid, 
¢, O this is no my plaid, 


Bonme though the colours be 
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The ground 0 mine was mixdw_ blue, 
1 gat 1t frao the lad I loe, 
He ne cr has gi en me c.usc to rue, 
An O the plaid Is deart me 
O this 1s no my plaid, &c 


For mine was silky, saft, au warm 
It wrapp d me round frav arm to win 
An hke himacl, itt reacharm, 
An O the plaid is dcar to mo 
O this js no my plaid, &c r 


Thc tid that gied me t likes me wee], 
Although his name I darena tell, 
Tic likes me just is weel s himsel, 
An O the plaid 1s dcar to me 
O this is no my plaid, &c P 


Fru surly bl ists it covers me, 
Jel] me h ms 1 protccti n mie 
IV loc him t3)) the d y J dit 
Tis plari shall ayo be Icur tu me 
O this 16 no my plaid Ac 


ihe tme may eone, my und ar la! 
When we will to the kurk and wel, 
Weel hy pit in thy tartan plail 
That ylui shall aye be dew t> mo 
O this wall then ke my ylud, 
My plaid my plaid 
O th s w Jl then te my pla‘, 
An while I hve shall cver be 


Ole Dawe tp the Loch. 


{T: 2 author of th s song 1s Roni Carmiciarr 
wh 5 vvced forseveraly usin the M ditcrranean, 
(ntowd H M shp Unite, with Gapt Charles 
Gaay author of I ays and Lyrica —Arr, ‘Wat 
ye whi 1 mut yestreen? ] 


Frar Cakd nivs chimes afar, 

T pon the rough an rowing 1 alin 
Iswid marmc, in man o war 

At last on have, cme homc again 
Aslilk yeuthfu haunt did pass, 

An near my native village drew, 
I little thought upon the luss— 

That now dwulls by the loch sac blue 
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T heard sweet music s melting din, 
4nd merry young folks gipglin ghe, 
Then kindly I was usher d in, 
Asif they d met to welcome me 
A lassie there fu fcatly dane d 
And through the rec] s1e hchtly flow 
é In raptures she my sul entrauced— 
, The lassie Ly the loch su blue 


J saw, while gazing cn her face, 
\ The rose an lily clos allied 
And on wh Vicomn check cculd trice, 
The scented py les sunny sic 
Her lps were hke the 10 1 rose bud, 
Lictorc the sun has 5 pp d its dev 
A Her tcsom like the snawy clud 
Reflected au tii loch 51 blue 


Soon to her mither s house I went, 
An cowt d hot wi love smcecie 
To marry me sh gic conscnt 
Wheno the nuy J was cle ir 
} Thit nine but she sh ald te my wif , 
I pledged wi hir my writter vo 
Mcanwhile she lft the shores o | tle 
' To dwell beside the loch sue blu. 


Vt wasna lang erc T wp fice, 
lor [cact to Fur ope scon return } 
Au my dca destined bride to sec, 
Wi fervent glow ny boscm butn d 
T suucl t ny native land—I found 
My lussic to her pledge wis tra 
An soonty Hymen stands wis b und 
To Bessie—by the loch sac blue 


7 ee 


: atv Ca’ the Darcy ex, 


Le 


r [Caviatn Crarntis Gras, R M — dur, ‘Grcen 
grow the rishcs | 


Farr fu the lasses, O 
Fairfi th Jasss 0 
May dool an ic ire still Le his shire, 


2 Wha doesna loc the lasses O 
q Pale poverty and girnin care, 
H " Jlow lang wall ye harass us, 0 > | 
_¢ Let hghts the low we hac to bev, 


If lessened by the lasses, O! 
Fair fa the lasses, & 
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‘Lhe rich may sneer as they gae by, 
Or scorntully my pass us, 0 
Thar bettcr lot we lH ne cr envy, 
But live and 1 vw the lisses, ©! 
1 ut ta the lasses, dec 


Why should we ever sigh for we uth ? 
Sx thochts should n vertish us ¢ 
A fig tor pelf when tlest wi he lth, 
Content, ind Lonnie Jars 8, U! 
Fan fa the lasses, & 


The ancient bards to shaw their sk1]} 
Tlael Mus a cn Parnassus, 9, 
But Iet them table as they will, 
My muses are the lasses, Q! 
T ur ta the lasses, &c 


The toper enies the yey o wine 
A ither joy sury sees O 
But de ne er kent the } iss divin , 
Lhat I bac wi the lasss, O 
J ur ta the Inses, &c 


When 1 um wi the chos n few 
Th time fu quickly passes, O 
Bit dvys are hours and Ics I trow, 
Whin Tan wa the lasas, 0 
liu fa the lasks &c 


When pysalound then Jet a round 
Of overflow 14 g,liss 3 0 

brisk al cut, and elvan diunkh out, 
dhe towt ft—* bonnie lias, O! 


G 


Fair ti the lasses, O! 
Auld Seotlinds t nic lasses OO! 
Mav dool and care sfill 10 fis share, 
Wha winna toast the lasses, 0! 





®ur ain Dnnd. 


[Worraw Frratsson — Her first printed — 
Tun, ‘ John Barkycorn Lh two first lincs 
ot ths chorus arc from a song ty Hew Asnshe in 
Kus ‘ Pilgiim ge to the Land of Burns j 


I'c pRAN and hurrah, 

ind hurrah, my merry men! 
I wadn gie our ain land 
For a’ the lands I hen. 
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4 Jhere may be lands where safter airs 
~ { Float down mar flowcry sales— 
e Gie me the stirring mountain bietz , 
ay That swells our norlan sail — 


An 1 weol yc ken we ve flowers cnow 
Lhe names i nee ina tell, 

We ve ayc the fearless thistle, lads' 

“ And eke the sweet blue bell 

Then hunah, &c 


They beast o Innds ws fa rer sk es 

And fields o bnght r tloom 
But lec7z¢ me on our heather land, 

¢ Wi a its hamely gloom — 
i And ¢ nt me wel, theres monyabl k 
Tts darksome moods itween 

Sw et sunny blinks thit punt our hills 

Wi tintso gowd and gricn 

Then hurrah, &c 


They sing o lands where hherty 

of Has reared hc rsel a hame— 

‘a And blest be they! tor her de ar sib 
We loe their very name — 

But by the men wha mang our hills 
for freedom batticd lan, 

A ild Scotlind yct shall bear the 11 
ford. rts ind sare 

: Thon hari ih, Le 


J ve worshipp d on its mountain ti} ° 
J] ve wood amang its dells, 

And happy been in mony a cot, 
Where love, wh re beauty dw Ils 

Tts green turf covers mony a grave 
© fmends we 1st langsyne 

And my the same dear, fragrant s 1, 

; ne saftly upon mine ! 

Then hurrah, &c. 
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{F¥ Conorry —First printed in the T linburgh 


Inteligenccr for December, 16th, 1840 } 


We sat beneath the trvstin’ tro, 
The bonnie de tr auld trystin tree, 

Whaur Harry tauld in early youth, 
His tender tale o love to me, 
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An waltho wedded happinces 
Has been our blessed lot sinsy ne, 
Though foreign lands, lang twenty ye us ‘ 
Hac been my Harry s hame an mint 
W1 gratefu glow at alka heart, 
An joyiu tears in Ukicc, 
We snt again, tond lovers stall, 
Keneath the bonnie trystin tree 


We gaz dujon thc trystin tree, 
Its branches sprcading far an widc, 
An thocht upon the bonmie bairns 
Ihat blest our blythe bit mule side 
The strappin youth wi martial men, 
The maiden mild wi gow ien hair 
‘Lhey pictur d what ouracls had been, 
Wh n first we fondly trvstcd there 
Wi gratefu glow atilkah irt, 
An jovfi tcarsin ihace, 
‘We t1 st the hour that e er we met 
Bec ith the dear aull trvstin = trec 


KUhere Muaty ring siveet, 


[Rev Jamra Nicotr —Mr Nicol, the author of 
“Wuueckt Meg and other songs , von in thie 
worl was born at Inverluthen, Pec! leshire, on 
the 28th of beptembcr, 1769, and died at the 
manse of ‘Traquur 5th November, 1819, in the 
hiitith ycarof his age Having officiated as tutor 
mn virlous respectable families, he eve ntually suc- 
ece led tc the parish of Traquair in the yenr 1802, 
on the dcath of the Rev Mr Walkc, whose 
sisttr he marricd Mr Nicol was a kind amiable 
man, and much respect d ty all who knew him, 
hc hid a fine appreciation of the beauties of na 
ture, and marked human charicter with a keen 
tye In 1405 he published two volumes of poctry, 
which are wel] worthy of perusal and, during 
the course of the publication of “‘ The Fdinburgh 
Fneycloyedia, contri! uted various short articles, 
which are known by the signature of (N) Lhe 
following song was one of his ec irlicst productions, 
and was aljdrvssd to the lady who aftcrwards 
became his wit ] 


Wiurrn Quarr ring swect am ing the flowers, 
Down by yon woody glen, lassie, 

My cottag: stands—it shall be yours, 
Gain yo will be my ain, lassie. 
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T'll watch ye wi’ a lover's care, 
And wi' a lover's e’e, lassie 

I'l] weary heaven wi’ mony @ praycr, 
And ilka prayer for thee, lassie. 


*Tis true I ha’e na mickle gear; 
My stock it's unco sma’, lassie, 

Nae fine-spun foreign clues I wear, 
Nor servants tend my ca’, lassi. 


But had J heir'd the British crown, 
And thou o' low degree, Jassic, 

«A rustic lad I wad ha’e grown, 
Or shared that crown wi’ thee, lassie. 


‘Whencver absent frae thy sight, 
Nae pleasure smiles on me, lassie , 

I climb the mountain's towering hoght, 
And cast a look to thee, Jassic. 


I blame the blast blaws on thy cheek ; 
The flower that dechs thy hair, lassie, 

The gales that steal thy bicath sac sweet, 
My love and envy share, lussic. 


If tor a heart that glows for thee, 
Thou wilt thy heart resign, lassie, 

Then come, my Nancy, come to me— 
That glowing heart is minc, lassie. 


Where Quair rins swect amang the flowers, 
Down by yon woody glen, lassie, 

My cottage stands—it shall be yours, 
(in ye will be my ain, lassie. 


Ghe Dcotch BWlue-dell. 


[Avex. Macragan.—Here first printed.] 


Tux Scotch blue-bell, the Scotch blue-bell, 
The dear blue-bell for me! 

QO! I wadna gi'e the Scotch blue: bell 
For a’ the lowers I sce. 


1 lo'e thee weel, thou Scotch blue-bell, 
I hail thee, floweret fair ; 
Whether thou bloom’st in lanely dell, 


OF wawvse mid maanétain ale 
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A Blythe springing frae our bare, rough rocks, 


! 
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Or fountain’s flowery brink: 
Where, fleet as wind, in thirsty flocks, 
The deer descend to drink. 
The Scotch blue-bell, &e. 


Sweet flowcr ! thou deck’st the snered novk 
Heside love's trystin’ tree ; 
I sce thee bend to kiss the brooch, 
That kindly kisseth thee. 
"Mang my love's locks ye're aften seen, 
Blythe noddin’ o’er her row, 
Meet marrows to her lovely een 
O’ deep endearin’ blue! 
The Scotch bluc-bell, &c. 


When ec'enin's gowden curtains hing 
(er moor and mountain grey, 
Methinka F hear the blue-bells ring 
A dirge to deein’ day; 
But when the light 0’ mornin’ wakes 
The young dew-droucket tlowerr, 
1 hear arid their merry peals 
The mirth o' bridal hours! 
The deotch blue-bell, &c. 


How oft wi’ rapture have I strayed 
The mountain's heather crest, 

There aft wi’ thee ha’e 1 arrny'd 
My Mary’s maiden breast — 

Oft tremblin’ mark’d amang thy bells 
Her bosom fa’ an’ rise, 

Like snawy cloud that sinks an’ swells 
"Neath summer's deep blue skies. 

The Scotch blue-bell, &c. 


O! wecl ye guess, When mornin’ dawa, 
T seek the blue-bell prot; 

And weel ye guess, when e’enin’ fa's, 
Sue swect, I leave it not,— 

And when upon my tremblin’ breast 
Reclines my maiden fair, 

Thou knowst full well that I am blest, 
And free frae ilka care. 


The Scotch blue-hell, the Scotch biue-Lell, 
The dear blue-bell for me ' 

O! I wadna gi’e the Scotch blue-bell 
For a’ the flowers I ae. 
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Go the Clyde. 


[Tzss0lemn dirge “ Totho Clyde” is by Ducaip 
Moonrg, 8 poet 0° very superior power, and well 
known and highly appraciated in the west of 
Scotland, though probably his fame haa not 
greatly extended beyond that district, in conse- 
quence of his nover having cultivated notoriety, 
during his life, in the periodical uf the day. Dugald 
Moore was born in Stockwell Stieet, Glasgow, in 
August, 1805, of parents in hamble circumstances, 
and was apprenticed to Mr. James Lumaden, sta- 
tioner and copper-plate engraver, Queen Street, 
in whom he found his earliest and moat efficient 
patron. By Mr. Lumaden’s exertions, his first 
work, “The African and other Poems,” was 
brought out in 1829, This was succeeded by no 
fewer than five other volumes of pocms, all pub- 
lished between the years 1829 and 1839, and all 
Viberally subscribed for. The success of his early 
publications enabled Mr. Moore to set up as a 
bookseller and stationer in his native city, where 
he acquired a good business, and was gradually 
rising in wealth aud reputation, when he was 
suddenly cut off by inflammation, on the 2d of 
January, 1841. He died unmarried, having re- 
sided all his life with his mother, to whom he 
was much attached. In the Necropolis, wher 
he lies buried, a massive monument, surmounted 
by a bust, is erected to his memory, by his per- 
sonal friends and admirers.—Dugald Moorc was 
pre-eminently “ self-taught,” his education hav- 
ing been of the most scanty description. Al! his 
works, though subject in some cases to objection 
on the score of acourncy or sound taste, display 
unequivocal marks of genius. He possessed a 
vigorous and fertile imagination, great force of 
diction, and freedom of versification. His muse 
Joved to dwell on the vast, the grand, the terrible 
in nature. He dealt little in matters of every-day 
life or every-day feeling. Hence we feel difficulty 
in selecting from his works any thing of a properly 
lyrical character. Even in the short picce here 
given, which contains one or two touches of ex- 
quisite beauty, he displays the usual bent of hit 
Genius, in viewing the Clyde, notas it fa, but as i 
may become, in the revolutions of untold ages.] 


Wuen cities of old days 
But meet the savage gaze, 
Stream of my early ways, 


Thou wilt roll, y 
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Though fleets forsake thy breast, 

And millions sink to rest— 

Of the bright and beauteous west 
Still the soul. 


‘When the porch and stately arch, 

‘Which now go proudly perch 

O’er thy billows, on their march 
To the sea, 

Are but ashea in the shower; 

Still the jocund summer hour 

From his cloud will weave a hower 
Over thee. 


When the voice of human power 

Has ceased in mart and bower; 

Still the broom and mountain flowe: 
Will thee bless: 

And the mists that love to stray 

O'er the Highlands, far away, 

Will come down their deserts grey 
To thy kiss. 


And the stranger brown with tvil, 
From the far Atlantic soil, 
Like the pilgrim of the Nile, 

Yet may come, 
To search the solemn hcaps, 
That moulder by thy deeps, 
Where desolation sleeps, 

Ever dumb. 


Though fetters yet should clank 
O’er the gay and princely rank 
Of citics on thy bank, 

All sublime; 
Still thou wilt v 
Till eternity has gone, 
And broke the dial stone 

Of old time, 


Atkendrum. 


{Daven Vepnen.—First printed anonymously 
in “ The Kdinburgh Literary Gazette.”] 


A WARLOCK cam’ to our town, 

To our town, the slee loon; 

lis beard was grey, his cheeks brown, 
And he look’d unco glum. 
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His cloak of Moffat tartan 

Hung down beneath his garten,— 

He cam’ to spne my fortune ;— 
His name was Aikendrum. 


His brow with time was wrinkled, 

Niis hair with grey was sprinkled ; 

But, oh! his een they twinkled 
Whene'er they gazed on me. 

Then to the seat he hied him, 

My titty had supplied him,— 

I sat me down beside him, 
Beneath our holly tree. 


He took my hand discreetly, 
And looked right sedately, 
And scann’‘d it o'er completely, 
With monie a haw and hum. 
With transport then he seized it, 
Aud to his lips he raised it, 
And lovingly he squeezed it— 
The gallant Aikendrum. 


He slippit aff his grey beard, 

His grey beard, his grey beard— 

He doffed his cloah—his mask tear’d, 
And threw 't ayont the lum ;— 

Then sweetly he address d me, 

And to his bosom press'd me: 

"Twas Jamie that caress'd me !— 
Jt wasna Aikendrum! 


A cantyp Sang. 


\Ronert Gi.ri.an.—Tune, “ The Laird o' 
Cockpen.") 


A CANTY sang, 0, a canty sang, 

Will nnebody gi’e us a canty sang > 

There’y nacthing heeps mghts frae turning owre 
lang 

Like a canty sang, like a canty sang. 


Tf folk wad but alng when they're gaun to flyte, 
Less envy ye'd see, less anger and spite ; 
What saftens doun strife, and mak’s love mair 
strang, 
J ike a canty sang, like a canty sang ? 
Like a canty sang, &c. 
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h If lads wad but sing when they gang to woo, 


, They’d come nua aye hame wi’ thoum }’ their mou’; 
The chiel that wi’ lasses wad be fu’ thrang, 
Suld learn to lilt to them a canty sung. 
A cunty sang, &c. 


| When fools become quarrelsome ower their ale, 
T'se gi’e ye a cure whilk never will fail,— 
When their tongues get short an’ their arms get 
lang, 
Aye drown the din wi’ a canty sang! 
A canty sang, &c. 


I downa bide strife, though fond o’ a spree, 
Your sair wordy bodies are no for me: 

A wee dribble punch, gif it just be strang, 
Isa’ my dehght, an’ a canty sang! 


A canty sang, O, a canty sang, 

Will nacbody gi'e us a canty sung ? 

There's nucthing keeps nights trac turning ower 
lang 

Like a canty sang, like a canty sang. 


[From the ‘ Odd Volume—Second Series,” by 
the Missis Congr r.} 


Onn! blythiy shines the bonnie sun 
Upon the Isle of May, 
And blythly comes the morning tide 
Into St. Andrew’s bay ; 
Then up, gudeman—the breeze {s fair ; 
And up my braw bairns threr,— 
There’s goud in yonder bonnie boat 
That sails so well the sea! 
When hadducks leave the Firth of Forth, 
And mussels leave the shore ; 
‘When vysters climb up Berwick Law, 
Weill go to sea no more, 
No more, 
We'll go to sea no more, 


CATe'll qo to gea wo muyre. 


I’ve seen the waves as blue as alr, 
I’ve seen them green 43 grass ; 

But I never feared their heaving yet 
From Grangemouth to the Basa. 

T’ve seen the sca as black as pitch, 
l've sven it white as snow ; 
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But 1 never {cared its foaming yet, 
Though the winds blew high or low. 
When squalls capsize our wooden walls, 
When the French ride at the N: re, 
When Leith meets Aberdour hall-wav, 
We'll go to sen no more, 
No more, 
‘We'll go to sea no more. 


I never liked the landsman’s hfe, 
The earth is aye the same; 
Gi'e me the ocean for my dower, 
My vessel for my hame. 
G1'e me the fields that no man ploughs, 
‘The farm that pays no fee ; 
Gite me the bonnie fish that glance 
ro gladly through the sea. 
When sails hang flapping on the masts, 
Though, through the waves we snore ; 
When in a calm we're tempest tcst, 
We'll go to sea no more, 
No mort, 
We'll go to sea no more. 


The sun 14 up, and round Inchhcaith, 
The breczcs saftly blaw, 
The zudeman has the lnes on board,— 
Awa’, my barns, awa’! 
and ye'll be back by gloaming gray, 
sind bright tho firc will low; 
And in our tales and sanga wo'll tell 
How weel the boat ye row.— 
‘When life’s last sun gangs feebly down, 
And death comes to our door— 
When a' the warld’s a dream to us, 
We'll go to sea no mure, 
No more, 
We'll go to sea no more. 


Gonunte Ann. 


[From * Odes and Sonnets, with other Pocms, 
Scotch as well as Enghsh. By the Rev. C. Lrs- 
SUINGHAM SmicH, M. A. Rector of Little Cauficld, 
Essex.’’] 


I noutna whiles but I could wale 
A lass wi’ mair 0° gowd and lan’, 
But no a lass in a’ the vale 

Z lu’e sae weel as bonnie Ann. 


| 
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Her een sae sparklin’ and ane blue, 
Aye speak o’ mirth and love to me, 
An’ then her sweet wee rosy mou'— 
Just tor ue kiss what wad | gi’e? 








That she’s ower young ag yet, ye hen; 
But guidness guide us! that 's a faut 
That ilka day an’ hour maun mey’. 


| Jler daddie 's aye apreachin’ o’t 


i 

| She's seen the flowers 0’ saxtecn springs, 
Hersel’ the sweetest Hower 0’ a’! 
An’ a’ thing on her guidin’ hings 

In barn and byre, in housé and ha’. 

| 

{ 


0’ saxty nowt she’s aye the rule, 
O' sheep and kyo twa hunder fu , 
Then whar, IJ'se hke to ken, the tule 
Wad threip she’s no a woman nou ? 


But I maun bide, as weill’s I may, 

To please her daddie, honest man! 
Though sair I lang for that blythe day 
‘When I'm to wed iny bunme Ann, 


r 
| 
| 


| 
r 
| 
7 
I 
{ 


| @ur qudeman’s an unce bod; 


[Tnomas Dopvp.—Here first printed. Tune, 
** Oh, are ye sleeping, Maggy.”] 





| Orr gudeman’s an tnco body, 
| Our gudeman's un unco body, 
i, Ilka plack that he can mak’, 
! Ho'd drink an’ mair than that,—‘twec 
| wad he! 
I wrought an’ toil'd to buy a cleuk, 
| When I had just ae groat te win o't, 


I hid tt 1n the aumery neuk, 
Fu’ glad to think ho wadna ken u’t. 


Oh, he’s an unco body, 
Oh, he’s a drouthy body; 

He drank it, sirs, and pawn’d my pure, 
Tho’ my auld cleuk is wearing duddy. 


But when he fu’ comes hame at e'on, 
He's sic a takin’ gate aye wi’ him, 

I sgh and think on what he’s been, 
{ flyte awee, an’ just forgi’e him. 
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Though he’s an unco boy, 
Oh, he’s 2 kindly budy, 

The wee drap maut is a’ his faut— 
lL like a drap mysel’ in toddy. 


Twa score an’ ten has cool'd his bluid, 
-iud whiles be needs a drap to warm him, 
Lut when he tak’s ’t to do him guid, 


He whiles forgets, and tak’s ’t to harm him. 


Though he’s an unco hody, 
O he's a takin’ body, 
ha year mak’s him muir dear, 


‘Vhough 1t may mah’ his chech less ruddy. 


When twa ha’e wrought, an’ twa ha‘e fought 
For thretty year sue leal thegither, 

A faut or tlaw is nought ava’, 
‘Lhey may weel gree wi’ ane anither. 


Though he’s an unco body, 
he’s a loving body, 

For a’ that’s gane he's aye my ain, 
An’ I maun just his fuiling study. 





Ghe Teal lin}t heart. 


{Joon Mrronrit.—Lllere first printcd.] 


aA LLAL light heart’s ne’er sad, my .o, 
A leal light heart’s ne’er sad, 1) Jo; 
The c’e we ken will tell the tale, 
W hene’er the heart is sud, any jo. 


The miser to his heaps o° gold 
Auither heap may add, my jo, 
But wf the truth be furly told, 
We'll find his heart's aft sad, my jo. 
A Jeal Lght heart, Ac. 


Content will keep the han‘s aye free 
Frae every thing that’s bad, my jo, 
While Jn her bright and smiling c'c 
We read her heart’s ne’er sad, my jo. 
A len) light heart, Xe. 


Pale envy may affect to smile, 
And seem hke ane that’s glad, my jo, 
But in her breust she wears the while 
A heart that’s nye been sad, my jo. 
A Jeal light heart, &c. 


(Jonn Fintayv.—Here first printed. 
 Ruslin Castle .""] 
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«A lord may own baith rigs and gear, 
An’ be in ermine clad, iny jo, 
But mark his c’e for ae short year, 
An’ say if he’s ne’er sad, my jo. 
A lel hght heart, &e. 


The truly blythe aroun’ his hearth 
Will swear ambition's mad, n.y }, 
An’ drown 1n rozy sucial mirth, 
Whate'er wad mak’ him sad, my jo. 
A leal light heart, &c. 


The lass we lo'e, the frien’s we pric, 
When such are to be had, my jo, 
Will lend to fe the rainbow dyes, 
That flee the heart that’s sad, my Jo. 
A teal light heart, &c. 


® come feith me. 


Tune, 


O coms with me, for the queen of night 
Is thron'd on high in her Leauty brigitt . 
"Lis now the silent hour of even, 

When all is still in earth an’ heaven, 
The enid flowers which the valleys strew 
Are sparkling bright wi’ pearly dew, 
And hush’d is e’en the bee’s saft hum, 
Then come with me, sweet Mary, comie. 


Lhe opening blue belli—Secotland’s pride 
In beaven's pure azure deeply dyed; 
The daisy meck frae the dewy dale, 

The wild thyme, and the primrose pele, 
Wi?’ the lily frac the glassy lahe, 

Of these a fragrant wreath I'Moimale, 
And bind them mid’ the locks that tiow 
In rich luxuriance from thy brow. 


O! love, without thee what were life, 

A bustling scene of care und strife ; 

A waste, where no green Howery plude 
Is found, for shelter or for shade. 

But cheer’d by thee, the griefs we share, 
We can with calm conposure bear, 
For the darkest nicht 0’ cure and toil 
Is bricht when blest by woman's siuue. 
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Go tn the morning early. 


[THe tune of * Up in the morning early"* is one 
of the oldest of our Scottish airs. From an ancc~ 
dote given in Sir John Hawhins’ History of Music, 
it appears to have been a favourite of Queen 
Mary’s, the consort of William IJ}., and Purcell, 
the distinguished composer, adapted the bass part 
for the birth-day song on the queen for the ycar 
1692, beginning, 

** May her bright example chase 
Vice in troops out of the land.” 
Before this, however, John Hilton, in 1652, pub- 
lished the tune ay the third voice to whnt 1s called 
a “ Northern Catch” for three voices, beginning, 
“*T'se gae with thee, my sweet Peggy.” 
Gay adopts the tune for one of his songs in the 
Beggar's Opera. From the opening words of the 
old song, 
** Cold and raw the wind does blaw, 
Up in the morning early,” 
the aur is sometimes called ‘‘ Cold and raw.""-—We 
give here two versions of “ Up in the morning 
early,” the firat by Burns, with the exception of 
the chorus, which is old; the second by Joun 
HAMILTON, & musiceeller in Edinburgh, who died 
in 1814. It is a pity that the namo of the old 
poet, who originally had the boldness to avuw 
publicly his dislike of early rising, hns not come 
down to posterity.} 


I. 


Cavurp blaws the wind frae east to west, 
The drift is driving sairly ; 
Sue loud and shill ’s I hear the blast, 
{'m sure it’s winter fairly ! 
Up in the morning’s no for me! 
Up in the morning early ; 
When a’ the hills are cover’d wi’ snaw, 
J'm sure it’s winter fairly! 


The birds sit chittering in the thorn, 
A’ day they fare but sparely , 
And lang’s the night frae c’¢n to morn— 
I'm sure it’s winter fuirly. 
Up in the morning, &c. 


II, 


Cauld blaws the wind frae north to south ; 
The drift is drifting sairly ; 

The sheep arc cewrin’ in the heuch: 
Q! sire, it’s winter fairly. 


¥ 
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h Now up in the mornin’s no for me, 


Up in the mornin’ early; 
I'd rather gae supperiess to my bed, 
Than 1ise in the morning early. 


Loud roars the blast amang the woods, 
And tirls the branches barely; 

On hill and house hear how it thuds! 
The frost is nipping sairly. 

Now up in the mornin’s no for me, 
Up in the mornin’ early, 

To sit a’ nicht wad better agree, 
Than nse in the mornin’ early. 


The sun peeps owre yon southland hills, 
Like ony timorous carlie, 

Just blinks a wee, then sinks again ; 
And that we find severely. 

Now up in the mornin’s no for me, 
Up in the mornin’ early ; 

When snaw blaws in at the chimley cheek, 
Wha'd rise in the mornin’ early ? 


Nae linties lilt on hedge or bush: 
Poor things, they suffer sairty ; 

In cauldrife quarters a’ the nicht; 
A’ day they feed but sparely. 

Now up in the mornin’s no for me, 
Up in the mornin’ carly; 

A pennyless purse I wad rather dree 
Than rie in the mornin’ early. 


A cosic house and canty wife, 
Aye keep a body checrly ; 

And pantries stowed wi’ meat and drink, 
They answer unco rarely. 

But up in the morning—na, na, na! 
Up in the mornin’ early! 

The gowans maun glent on bank and brae, 
When I rise in the mornin’ early. 


@When I am far apap. 


[Evan MCorr.—Tune, “ Oh, no! we never 
mention her.’’} 


Arp thou wilt sing the song, sweet child! 
When I am far away, 

And thou wilt wake the echoes wild 
To list unto the lay; 
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This thought will cheer the minstrel’s heart,— a 
Forget though others may, 

That thou wilt sing the song, sweet child, 
When I am far away. 


Unknown to wenlth and friendship too 
Though oft the minstrel sings, 

Give him his “ fume,’ though small the due, 
He'll Jaugh at crowns and kings, 

Ev'n 1—the thought is heaven to me— 
Ev’n I my meed shall ha’e, 

Since thou wilt sing the song, sweet child! 
When I am far away. 


Wesete, 


[From “The Storm, and other Poems, by 
Feaacis Brvxocu,"” London, 1841.} 


On mony a year has come an’ gane, 
An‘ mony a weary day, 
Sin’ frac my hame—my mountain hame— 
I first was lured away, 
To wander over unco lands, 
Far, far ayont the sea; 
But no’ to find a land like this, 
Tho hance o’ Bess an’ me! 


I've traversed mony a dreary land 
Across the braid, braid seca ; 

But, oh, my native Highland home, 
My thochts were aye wi’ thee! 

As constant as the sun did rise 
And set ahint the sea, 

Sav constant, Bessie, were my prayers 
At morn an’ nicht for thee! 


When I return'd unto my hame, 
The hills were clad wi’ snow ; 

Though they look'd cold and cheerless, love, 
My heart was in a glow: 

Though keen the wintry north wind blew, 
Like summer 'twas to me, 

For, Bess, my frame was warm'd wi’ love, 
For country, kindred, thee! 


Nae fiower e’er hail'd wi’ sweeter smiles 
Returning sunny beams, 

Than I did hail my native hame, 
Its mountains, woods, and streams. 


Now we are met, my bonnie Bess, 
We never mar will part; 

Although to a’ we seem as twa, 
We only ha’e ae heart! 


We'll be sac loving a’ the nicht, 
Sae happy a’ the day, 
That, though our bodies time may change, 
Our love shall ne’er decay : 
As gently as yon Jovely stream 
Declining years shal) run, 
An’ life shall pass frae our auld clay 
As snow melts ‘neath the sun. 


Courtship. 


(Francis Bennocu.] 


Yrstrr’en, on Cample's bonnie flood, 
The summer moon was shining, 
While, on a bank in Crichope wood, 
Two fond hearts were reclining: 
They spak’ o’ youth an’ hoary age, 
0° time, how swiftly fleeting; 
Of ilka thing, in sooth, but ane,— 
The reason of their meeting ! 


When Willie thocht his heart was firm, 
An’ micht declare its feeling, 

A glance frae Bessie’s starry cen 
Sent a’ his senses reeling ; 

For aye when he essay'd to speak, 
An’ she prepared to hear him, 

The thochts in crimson dyed his cheek, 
An’ words would no’ come near him | 


But nature, gentle mither, came 
In pity to assist him; 
She whisper’d what he ought to do— 
‘Twas her advice that bless'd him ! 
He flung his arm around her neck, 
Nor did the maid resent it; 
Syne hiss'd her ripe and rosy lip— 
A deed he ne’er repented. 


’Tis ever thus that love is taught 
Ry his divinest teacher; 

He silent adoration seeka, 
But shuns the prosy preacher. 
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Now read me right, ye gentle anes, 
Nor deem my Icsson hollow: 
The deepest river silent ring, 
The babbling brook is shallow. 


Go Keabel, 


[Francis Benxxocn. } 


On, were I as J ance ha’e heen, 
An’ ye as ye are now, 
T'd fainly fauld ye in my arms, 
An?’ kiss your I onnie brow! 
T'a kiss your bricht and bonne brow, 
An’ drink life frae your e’en ; 
Tut, oh, this canna be, for now 
I'm no’ as I ha’e been! 


Your life is like the living sun, 
That gi'es hfe to the plain; 

Though clouds awhile may dim his smile, 
He'll brighter beam again. 

I wouldna be the cloud that comes 
Atween your love an’ ye; 

Your life’s swect light—the light o lo’, 
Lo’e glentin’ frae the ec. 


Wi? brother's lo’e I'll lo'e ye still 
Nor seek your heart to v 

For less to think, an’ mair to do, 
In me wad be a sin: 

But there can be nae sin, sweet lass 
In praying, while awa’, 

That joys frae ye may never pass, 
But blessings on ye fa’! 





@ (Marp, turn atoa’, 


[Arr, “* What ails this heart o* mine?”) 


O, Mary, turn awa’ 
That bonnie face o’ thine, 
And dinna, dinna shaw that brcast, 
That never can be mine. 
Can aught o’ warld’s gear 
E’er cov] my bosom’s care > 
Na, na, for ilka look o' thine, 
It only feeds despair. 


——— 


«ek: 
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Then, Mary, turn awa’, 
That bonnie face o' thine; 
O dinna, dinna shaw that breast, 
That never can be mine! 
‘Wi' love’s severest pangs 
My heart Is laden sair, 
And o'er my breast the grass maun grow, 
Ere I am free frae care. 


Ghe Gerherless Wage. 


[Arex. Bucoanan —Here first printed.] 


Drreen to me arc the hours I'man unwoo'd maid, 
Lingering in bloom Ihe a rose in the shade ; 
Folks a' say I'm bonme, but beauty will fade, 
Gin thcy lea’ me to linger an unwoo'd maid. 


My temper is guid, I’ve twa dancin’ black ecn 

A mow’ made for kissin’, a roun’ dimpled chin, 
A mind, fain 10 mak’ aan happy an’ bein, 
But 1 want warl’s charm, [’m atocherless quean. 


To win me an wooer, ilk effort J try, 
I ogle the lads but my glances they shy, 
1 bait me wi’ smilrs, for to catch them gaun hy, 


‘| But fruitless my fishin’, nae laddie looks nigh. 


But what needs 1 mourn though get na a mate, 
Or think I am slichted though lanely my state—- 
Love aft leives an hour an’ then dees unto hate, 
Could I think it, I'm far better wantin’ a mat. 


But losh, my heart warms ilka time that I see 

A lass wr hor lad gaun at nicht ower the lea, 
Their keckin’, an’ kissin’, an smirkin’, an’ glee, 
Is cnough to mak’ mad maidens aulder than me, 


Ql gtech, a steed, 


[Wirriam MoraRrrwe! | 


A Sirrep' a steed of matchless speede ' 
A sword of mnetal keene ! 

Al else to noble heartes is drosse— 
Al else on carth js meane. 

The neighynge of the war-horse prowde, 
The rm wleinge of the drum, 
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The clangour of the trumpet lowde— 
Be soundes from heaven that come. 

And, oh! the thundering presse of knightes, 
Whenas their war-cryes awelle, 

May tole from heaven an angel bright, 
And rowse a fiend from hell. 


Then mounte! then mounte, brave gallants all, 
And don your helmes amaine ; 
Deathe’s couriers, fame and honour, call 
Us to the fielde againe. 
No shrewish tears shall fill our eye 
When the sworde-hilt’s in our hand ; 
Hearte-whole we'll parte, and no whit sighe 
For the fayrest of the land. 
Ket piping swaine, and craven wight, 
Thus weepe and puling cryc; 


Tis here, when all is past and gone, 
I'd like my grave to be; 

But mark’d by no sepulechral stone, 
Or wecping willow-tree. 


For here in life my breast full gush'd 
With joyous tides of glee; 

And here in death, when all is hush'd, 
My heart may throb to tx. 


he Crpstin’ Gree. 


[By Winwram Arm Fosrrr, formerly of Cold- 


Our buisnesse is like men to fighte, strcam, now of Glasgow.—Here first printed. } 


And like to heroes, die 


SMpot’s lofty brotw. 


(Tuomas Smary.—Tere first printed. Myot 
hill, situated about two miles west of Denny, in 
Stirlingshire, affords a varied and beautiful pros- 
pect of the hanks of ‘the dark-winding Carron, 
still pleasing to sec,” the Ochill hills, Firth of 
Forth, Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway and Canal, &c.; aud is much resorted to 
by pedestrians. } 


AGaIn on Myot's lofty brow, 
With bounding heart 1 stand, 

Commanding many a lovely view 
Of hill, and dale, and strand. 


Here often In my youthful days 
] ran with joyous glec, 

But fur I've wander'd since through life, 
On land, on lake, on sea. 


My early friends who shar'd my joy, 
Whose mirth resounded high, 

Where now are they? In death's embrace, 
Within the grave, they lie. 


Our youthful daja! when hopes were bright, 
And all appenr'd serene, 

How ill-exchang'd for other times - 
Of life's rough chequer’d scenc. & 


Tux hirk grows green on Kennel banks, 
Brume flowers on Coldstream braes, 

The plantains fair on Corn‘el haughs 
Ha’c on their summer claca. 

Tweed, rowin’ in the gloamin light 
That streams on haugh and lea, 

Sheds heauty owre the landseape bright, 
Around the trystin’ tree. 


The merle likes the slac buss weel, 
Whar grows the berry blue, 

The muirfool hkes the heather be!l, 
Whan draiket wi’ the dew; 

And weet I lo’e the bonnie lad 
‘That couppit hearts wi’ me, 

Whan seated, on yon summer n'ght, 
Beneath the trystin’ tree. 


A’ nature wears a summer hue: 
The sun sinks down serene, 

The lamb sports round the bleatin' ewe, 
On bonnie Kennel green ; 

The mavis frae the auld kirk brae 
Pours out his notes wi' gice, 

And the laverock twits a merry lay 
Aboon the trystin’ tree. 


Then wha wad hunt for warld's gear, 
Or sacrifice for gain ? 

The hanie spot hearts aye haud sae dear 
Whan far across the main. 

For Jordly walth and a’ ita fyke, 
I'm sure I wadna gi’e 

The hiss 1 gat frae him I like 
Beneath the trystin’ tree. 
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The Migdland Character, 


[Ti1s song, which appears in “‘ The Lark” (1765,) and also in Herd's collection (1769,) was written 
by Lieut.-General Str Harry Ersxinz, Bart. and M. P., who succeeded his uncle, the Hon. General 
St. Clair, in the command of the Royal Scots in 1762, and died at York in 1765. His eldest son, who 
assuined the name of St. Clair, became second earl of Rosslyn, and died in 1831. The tune to the song, 
which is called “The Highland or 42d Regiment's March,” was composed by General John Reid, 
colonel of the 88th regiment—the same person who bequeathed a sum of money for establishing a pro- 
feasorship of music in Edinburgh College.) 


In the garb of old Gaul, with the fire of old Rome, 

From the heath-cover’d mountains of Scotia we come; 

Where the Romans endeavour'd our country to gain, 

But our ancestors fought, and they fought not in vain. 
Such is our love of liberty, our country, and our laws, 
That, like our ancestors of old, we'll stand in freedom’s cause: 
We'll bravely fight, like heroes bold, for honour and applause, 
And defy the French, with all their art, to alter our laws. 


No effeminate customs our sinews unbrace , 
No luxurious tables enervate our race; 
Our loud sounding pipe breathes the true martial strain, 
And our hearts still the old Scottish valour retain. 
Such is our love, &c. 


We're tall as the onk on the mount of the vale 

And swift as the roe which the hound doth assail; 

As the full moon in autumn our shields do appear; 

Ev'n Minerva would dread to encounter our spear. 
Such is our love, &c. 


As 2 storm in tho ocean, when Boreas blows, 

So are we enrag’d when we rush on our foes; 

We sons of the mountains tremendous as rocks, 

Dash the force of our foes with our thundering strokes. 
Such is our love, &c. 


Quebec and Cape Breton, the pride of old France, 

In their numbers fondly boasted, till we did advance ; 

But when our claymorcs they saw us produce, 

Their courage did fail, and they sued for a truce. 
Such is our love, &c. 


In our realm may the fury of faction long cease, 

May our councils be wise, and our commerce increase, 

And in Seotia’s cold climate may each of us find, 

That our friends still prove truc, and our beauties prove kind. 
Then we'll defend our liberty, our country, and our lawa, * 
And teach our late posterity to fight in freedom's cause ; 
That they, like their ancestors bold, for honour and applause, 
May defy the French, with all their arts, to alter our laws. 
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4h Then up Johnny rose, and to the door he goca, 


LA 


52 Marrow Wouge. 


{Ginson.] 


aa 
ty 


Tn narrow house, the winding shect, 
Hand a’ that e’er war dear to mo; 
My Mary, an’ her baby sweet, 
That ere yestrecp smiled on her knee. 


I laid them where the weary rest, 
An’ shortly 1 shall rest wi’ them, 
The hearts are cauld that lo’ed me best, 
An’ hame to me’s a weary hame. 


Uer father frown'd, her mother flact, 
An’ mony tears she shed her lane; 

But parent's frown or hapless fate, 
She'll never thole, nor mourn again. 


Whate'er the warl’ like to ca't, 
He't this or that, or sin or shame; 
The fau’t was luve—if love's a fau’t, 
Let love an’ me bear a’ the blame. 





@ gat pe mp Sratier. 


[Irs is an old song, and the tune to which it 
is attached is also old and beautiful. The words, 
however, cnn be traced no farther back than to 
Herd's collection. In Cromeh's ‘f Remains of 
Nithsdale and Galloway Song,” a spurious version 
of the song is given, evidently from the pen of 
Allan Cunningham.) 


O saw ye my father, or saw ye my mither, 
Or saw yo my true love John ? 

I saw nze your father, I saw nae your mither, 
But I saw your true love John. 


It’s now ten at night, and the stars gl’e nae light, 
Anda the bells they ring ding dang, 

He's met wi’ some delay that causes him to stay, 
Lut he will be here ere lang. 


The surly auld carle did naething but snarl, 
And Johnny's face it grew red, 

Yet tho’ he often sigh'd he ne’er a word replied, 
Till a' were asleep in bed. 


y 


And gently tirled at the pin, 
The lassie taking tent unto the door she went, 
And she open’d and lat him in. 


And are ye come at last! and do I hold you fnet! 
And is my Johnny true ? 

T have nae time to tell, but sae lang’s I like mysel’, 
Sune lang sall I like you. 


Flee up, flee up, my bonnie grey cock, 
And craw when it is day, 

And your neck shall be like the bonnie beaten gold, 
And your wings of the silver grey. 


The cock proved false, and untrue he was, 
For he crew an hour owre soon: 
The lassie thought it day when she sent her love 
away, 
And it was but a blink of the moon. 





Crude Coldstream toon. 


(Wititam Arr Fostrr.—Lere first printed.] 


My heartfelt thoughts to you are leal, 
Gude fulks o' Coldstream toun ! 

My heart was sair to bid fareweel 
Ton’ the neebours roun’. 

*T was here my earliest breath wag drawn ; 
And mony a happy day 

I spent wi’ neebour callants then, 
Though I've been lang away. 


But since ] left gude Coldstream toon, 
O time has changed it sair ; 
The bairnie then upon the Iap 
Has grown a woman fair ; 
The young and comlie lads I left 
Are now grown bauld and grey, 
And auld folks scarce, that ance I kenn’d 
Before I gaed away. 


There s something in gude Coldstream toon 
That mak’s my bosom beat, 

Wir an instinct like the hunted hare 
To gain its native seat— 

To sce Tweed’s bonnie stream again, 
lik plantain, haugh, and brae, 

That bore the charm o’ auld langsyne 
When ane was far away. 
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I'll wear the gloamin’ o’ my days 
Whare life's carcer began, 

And breathe the latest breath o° life 
Just whare the first was (trawn. 

In Coldstream toon wi’ Coldstreain folk, 
A cozzie beild I'l] ha'e, 

An‘ fight the battles owre again 
I fought whan far away. 


Ae ford kigs. 


[Tis impassioned lyric was written by Burns 
ata tine when his “ Clarinda” ( Agnes M‘Lehose) 
contemplated gulng to the West Indices. ‘The 
following exquisitely affecting stanza,” says Sir 
‘Walter Scott, ‘* contains the essence of a thousand 
love-tales: 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted.” 
Byron adopted these lines as the motto to ‘* The 
Bride of Abydos.” Burns directed the song to be 
ect in Johnson's Museuin to an old Highland tune 
called “Rory Vall’s Port.” Rory Dall, or Rode- 
rick Morison, was a noted blind harper in the 
Highlands. Port, in Gaelic, signifies an air of a 
plaintive strain.} 


Ax fond kisa, and then we sever; 

Ae farewell, alas! for ever! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears 1'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans 1’l! wage thec- 
Who shal]l say that fortune grieves him 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nac cheerfu’ twinkle lights me; 

Dark despair around benights me. 


I'll ne‘er blame my partial fancy, 
Nacthing could resist my Nancy; 
But to see her, was to love her; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest! 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure ! 


? 
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Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ao farewell, alas! for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee, 





®ch, dep, Hohnute lav. 


[TaNnanin1.]} 


Ocr, hey! Johnnie lad, 
Ye’re no sac hind’s ye shoul 1 ha’e been ; 
Och, hey! Johnuile Ind, 
Ye didna keep your tryst yestrecn. 
I waited lang beside the wood, 
Sae wae and weary w’ my Inne, 
Och, hey! Johnnie lad, 
Ye're no sae kind’s ye shout ha’c been, 


1 looked by the whinny knowe, 

1 looked by the firs sac green, 
1 looked owre the spunkie howe, 

And aye [ thought ye wad ha’e been. 
The ne'er a supper cross’d my craig, 

The ne'er a sleep has closed my een, 
Och, hey ! Johnnie lad, 

Ye’re no sae hind’s ye should ha’e been, 


Gtin ye were waiting by the wood, 

Then I was waiting by the thorn, 
I thoucht it was the place we set, 

And waited maist till dawning morn. 
Sac be na veax’d, my bonmie lassic, 

Let my waiting stand for thine, 
We'll awa’ to Crajgton shaw, 

Aud scek the joys we tint yestreen. 


pate sltza. 


(Writrxn by Burns for Johnson’s Museum, 
where it appears set to two different Gaclic airs. 
§ Robina,” not ** Eliza,” wus the real name of the 
heroine. ] 


Ti RW again, thou fair Eliza! 
Ae kind blink before we part, 
Rue on thy despairing lover ! 
Canst thou break his faithfu’ heart ? 
Turn again, thou fair Eliza ! 
If to love thy heart denies, 
For pity, hide the crue] sentence 
Under friendship's kind diaguia 
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Thee, dear maid, ha’e I offended ? 
The offence is loving thee: 

Canst thou wreck his peace for ever, 
Wha for thine wad gladly die? 

While the life beats in my bosom, 
Thou shalt mix in ilka throe: 

Turn again, thou lovely maiden, 
Ae sweet smilo on me bestow. 


Not the bee upon the blossom, 
In the pride of sunny noon; 
Not the little sporting fairy, 
All beneath the simmer moon ; 
Not tho poet in the moment 
Fancy lightens in his e’e, 
Kens the pleasure, feels the rapture, 
That thy presence gi'cs to me. 


‘ohe Days of mp poutd. 


[Joun Mrrenen..—Here firat printed. } 


Au! where are the days of my earliest youth, 
‘When nature was sunshine, enjoyment, and truth? 
When the journey of life seem’d a pathway of 
flowers, 
And hope wreath’d with roses my days and my 
hours, 
Ah! where are the days of my youth ? 


Then friendship stood forth unsuspicious and free 
As the wind when it sweeps o'er the futhomless sea, 
From whose smile rose the joys that were sure to 
impart 
A gush of unmingled delight o’er the heart, 
Ab! where are the days of my youth ? 


Then love lent her charms to enliven the grove, 
And breath'd the delights that exist but in love; 
The flowers that I turn’d in my chaplet were fair, 
For time had not then stain’d my forehead with 
care, 
Ah! where are the days of my youth ? 


Ah! youth in the vortex of passion’s wild flow, 
Reficct on the years that come laden with woe, 
And ’mid thy gay transporte keep this in thine 
eye, 
The years are at hand when thou'lt sing with a 
sigh, 
Ah! where are the days of my youth ? 
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Wlothe ha’e ik been, 


[Tunrr, “ Liggeram Cosh."—‘** Blythe ha'e I 
been on yon hill,’ is one of the finest songs I ever 
made in my life; and besides, it is composed on a 
young lady positively the most brautiful, lovely, 
woman in the world.”—Bi rxs, The lady in ques- 
tion was Miss Lesley Baillie, doubtless a very 
pretty girl; but the Poet waa surcly “‘in a creel” 
when he pronounced this to be one of the tinest 
songs he ever made. } 


Briyrne ha’e J been on yon hill, 
As the lambs before me; 
Careless ilka thought and free, 
Aa the breeze Hew o'er me 
Now nae longer sport and play 
Mirth or sang can please me, 
Lesley is sae fair and coy, 
Cure and anguish seize ne. 


Heavy, heavy, is the task, 
Hopeless love declarin: : 
Trembling, I 
Sighing, dumb, despairing ! 
If she winna esse the thrawa, 
In my bosom swelling ; 
Underneath the grass-green sod, 
Soon maun be my dwelling. 


GWhat can a pounp lagsic. 


[Trrre is an old song, the burthen of which is 
the same as the opening of the present,— 
“What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man?" 
From this Burns took the hint, an | furnished the 
following expressive ditty for Johnson’s Museum 
in 1790. The tune is very old.] 


WuaT can a young lassie, what shall a young 
lassie, 
What can n young lassie do wi’ an auld man ? 
Bnd luck to the pennie that tempted my minnie, 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller and lan’! 


He’s always compleenin frae mornin’ to e’enin’, 
He hosts and he hirples the wearie day lang ; 
He's doy‘It and he's dozin, his bluid it ia frozen, 


% QO, drearie’s the night wi’ a crazy auld man! 
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He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
1 never can please him, do a’ that I can ; 

H's peevish and jealous of a’ the young fellows, 
W, dool on the day I met wi!’ an auld inan! 


My auld auntie Katie upon me takes pity, 
Tl do my endeavour to follow her plan, 
I'll cross him, and wrack him, until 1 heart- 
break him, 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan. 


Some lobe to roam. 


{Porrry by C. Macxay. Music by Henry Russell.) 


Som love to roam o’er the dark sea’s foam, 
Where the shrill winds whistle free ; 

But a chosen band.in a mountain land, 
Anu a life in the woods for me. 


When morning beams o’er the mountain streams, 


Oh! merrily forth we go, 
To follow the stag to his slippery crag, 
And to chase the bounding roe.—Ho! ho! ho! ho! 
Some love to roam, &c. 


The deer we mark in the forest dark, 
And the prowling wolf we track ; 
And for right good cheer, in the wild woods here, 
Oh! why should a hunter lack ? 
For with steady aim at the bounding game, 
And hearts that fear no foe, 
To the darksome glade, in the forest shade, 
Oh! merrily forth we go.—Ho! ho! ho! ho! 
Some love to roam, &c. 





Dagete, foould pe lo’e me. 


[Music by J. W. Holder.} 


On, gin I were a baron’s heir, 

And could I braid wi’ gems your hair, 

And mahe ye braw as ye ure fair, 
Lassic, would ye lo’e me? 


And could I tak’ ye to the town, 

And shaw ye braw sights mony a# ane, 

And busk ye fine in silken gown, 
Lassie, would ye lo'e me ? 


> 
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Or should ye be content to prove, 

| In lowly life unfading love, 

A heart that nought on earth could move, 
Lassie, would ye lo'e me ? 


And ero the lav‘rock wing the skie, 
Say, wad ye to the forest hie, 
And work wi’ me sae merrilie, 

Laasie, could ye lo’e me ? 


And when the braw moon glistens o'er, 

Our wee bit bield and heathery muir, 

‘Will ye na greet for ye're sae puir, 
Lassie, though I lo’e yc ” 


For I ha’e nought to offer ye, 
Nae gowd frae mine, nae penrl frae sea, 
Nor am I come o’ hic degree, 

Lassic, but I lo’e ye. 


(My Dowland Brtde. 


[Cuaries Jerrreyvs.—Msic by S, Nelson.] 


By the light of the moon, 
| The bonnie harvest moon, 
On the beautiful banks of the Clyde, 
I have wander'd along, 
And sung the Highland song 
Which my sire oft sang by his own burn-side. 
For, though born ayont the Tweed, 
I love the meanest weed 
That has sprung by the heather in its pride ; 
And earth owns no dearer spot 
Than the ivy-mantied cot, 
Where the moments lightly pass with my bonnie 
Lowland bride. 
| 


Caledonia, with thee, 
My bosom boundeth free; 
And, wherever ny footsteps may roam, 
The lowland valley still, 
Or the heather-bivoming hill, 
Shall the dear haven be of my heart's best home. 
To that loved and gentle furm, 
Which hath braved me with lile‘s storm, 
I will elng of our cottage by the Clyde, 
Till the joyous smile she wore, 
In the happy days of yore, 
| Shall beam upon the brow of my bonnie Low land 
y bride. 
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Weneath a qreen shade, 


[Tura song is generally called ‘‘ The Bracs of Ballendine,” because it is sung to the tune which 
goes by that name. The tune is agcribed to Oswald, but though it appears in his Pocket Companion, 
it has not the usual asterism affixed to his own compositions, The words are by Dr. Buackiock. 
Ferdinando Tenduccl, the celebrated Italian singer of Scottish songs, who taught music at Edinburgh 
for many years during the latter half of the last century, used to sing this song publicly with great 
effect.—The Braes of Ballendine are gentle elevations which rise from the Carse of Guwrie towards 
the Sidjaw Hills. ] 


Benxkatn a green shade, a lovely young swain 

Ac evening reclined to discover his pain ; 

So sad, yet so sweetly, he warbled his woe, 

The winds ceased tu breathe, and the fountain to flow ; 
Rude winds wi’ compussion could hear him complain, 
Yet Chloe, less gentle, was deaf to his strain. 


Tiow happy, he cried, my moments once flew, 

Ere Chioe’s bright charms first flash’d in my view! 
Those eyes then wi’ pleasure the dawn could survey ; 
Nor smiled the fuir morning mair cheerful than they. 
Now scenes of distress please only my aight; 

1’m tortured in pleasure, and languish in light. 


Through changes in vain relief I pursue, 

All, all but conspire my griefs to renew; 

Frorn sunshine to zephyrs and shades we repair— 
To sunshine we Hy from tvo piercing an air; 

But love's ardent fire burns always the same, 

No winter can coo} it, no summer inflame. 


But see the pale moon, all clou ied, retires ; 

The breezes grow cuol, not Strephon’s desires: 

1 fly from the dangers of tempest and wind, 

Yet nourish the madness that preys on my mind. 
Ah, wretch ! how can life be worthy thy exre ? 
To lengthen its moments, but lengthens despair. 





Che Hoots o? Castle Moune. 


[James MacponaLD.—Here first printed.) 


Yr bonnie woods o' castle Doune, ye knowes and fairy braces, 
An’ a’ ye giens an’ leafy glades—the haunt of happy dajs, 
The light o' heaven disna shine sae sweetly on me now 

a6 when I saw yo Jang lang syne, amang the silver dcw. 


Ye summer winds that sang sae sweet alang the broomy hills, 
Ye wee bit flowers that smiled sae glad beside the dancing rills, 
Your sang an’ smile they canna wile the wrinkles aff my brow, 
For a’ my greenerie o’ life ig brown an’ faded now. 
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But yet my e’e can dimly see, amid its gloamin’ hour, 

The shadow of a joyous dreain,—the semblance of a flower, 
An’ sic a flower as only blesacd the bowers of Paradise 
When Iiden lay beneath the ray vu’ smiling infant skies. 


O saftly play, ye breezes play, around that winsome flower, 
And gently fa’, ye dew drops fa’ abune her summer bower; 
For ne‘er since bonnic castle Doune was biggit on yon brae 
Did e’er ye fan a fuirer flower than lovely Henney Gray. 


@he Thistle. 


[James MacponaLD.—IIcre printed for the first time. ] 


Loo’st thou the thietle that blooms on the mountain, 
And decks the fair bosom o’ Scotland's green howe; 
Loo’st thou the flow’ret ©’ Liberty’s fountain, 
The emblem o’ friendship, that guards as it grows ? 
The wee lamb may sleep ’ncath its shade, wi’ its mither, 
The maukin may find 'neoth its branches a lair; 
And birds o’ ilk feather may there flock thegither, 
But wae to the wretch wha uur thistle wad tear! 


Loo'st thou the thistle ? the broad leaves it weareth 
Are gemm'd o’er wi’ peurls o’ morning's sweet dew ;— 
Lo! on ilk dew-drop a dear name it beareth— 
The name of a freeminan o° leal heart and true. 
Kenn’st thou the story o' proud tame and glory, 
That's tauld by ilk spike o’ its bristled array ? 
Nae wonder our thistle wi’ grandeur is hoary— 
It’s auld as creation—it’s new as the day ! 


Loo’st thou the thistle ? the rose canna peer it, 
Nac shumrock can smile wi’ sae gaudy an air, 

The lily maun hide a’ its beauty, when near it, 
The star-flag is bonnie—the thistle is mair. 

True to the thistle, I’ll neer lo'e anither, 
Whatever my station, wherever I be 

Its Jove in my bosom nu blighting can wither, 
Auld Scotiand’s ain darling, 1'll lo’e till I dee. 


Here's to ilk pillar that bides by the thistle ! 
Lang may his roof-tree be kept trae decay ; 
Lang may the voice o’ happiness whistle 
In glee round his dwallin’ by nicht and by day. 
Here's to the banners that wave o’er the ocean, 
The rose of old England, the brave and the free, 
The Shamrock that raiscs green Erin’s devotion, 
The Thistle o’ Scotland—-hurrah for the thice ! 
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® the Liwe-bug dting’s boante. 


[Tux first four lines of this fine pastoral lyric form part of an unfinished song tv Ialy Gnecie 
Baillie, the authoress of the o)d touching ditty, ‘‘ Were na my heart light I waldie, (see pige ldv) 
The rest 1s by Thomas Prine se, author of African Sketchcs, who dicd in 1934 } 


O Tux ewe bughting 8! onme, baith e ening and morn, 
When our blythe shepher \s play on the bog reed and horn, 
While we re milking they e hiting sive yocund and clear 
But my heort s ike to break when I think o my dtar 

O the shepherds take pleasure to blow on the hcrn, 

To raise up their flocls1 th fresh ssmmer morn 

On the steep ferny ban] 4 thrv fce i pleasant and free-—- 

But alas my dear heart, all mv sighing s for thec 


© the sheep herding 8 hghtsc me am ing the green brus 

Wh re Cayle wimpics clear neath the white blossomed s!i 5 
Where the will thyme ani meilow jue n scent the saft ale, 
And the cushat croods luesomely down in the due 

There the Lntwhite and mav s sing sweet frae the thorn 

And blythe lits the lavcrock aboon the gr en corn 

Ania things r joice in the simmc¢rs glid prime— 

But my heirt s wi my love in the far foreign chime ' 


O the hoy making s pleasant, in bright sunny June— 
The hay time 1s cheery when hearts are in tune 

But while others are yoking and laughing sae tree, 
There sa pang at my heart and a teari myee 
Ateen: the 4] aming, adown by the burn, 

Tu dowie, and wa, aft I daun ler and mourn 
Amang the lang broom I sit greeting alane, 

And sigh for my dear and tho days that are ganc 


O the days o our youtheid were heartsome and gav, 
When we herded thegither by sweet Guitshaw brae, 
When we plaited the rushes and pu d the witch bells 
By the Cayle s ferny howms and on Hounam s green fells 
But young Sandy bood gang to the wars wi the laird 

To win honour and gowd—(g)f his life 1t be spared ) 
Ah! httle care 1 for wealth, favour, or fame, 

Gin I had my dear shepherd but safely at hame'! 


Then round our wee cot tho. gh gruff winter sould roar, 
And poortith glowr in like a wolt at the door 

Though our toom purse had barely twa tL oddles to clink, 
And a barley mcal scone were the best on our bink 

Yet, he wi his hirsel, and I wi my wheel, 

Through the howe o the yewr we wad fen unco weel, 

Till the lintwhite, and laverock, and lambs bleating fin, 
Brought back the blythe time o «we bughting again. 
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Hobely Mabies. 


(Ts song Burns wrote in honour of his 
hittle favourite, Miss Davies Itappears in John 
sons Museum, s t at his own request to a tune 
callcd ‘* Miss Muir Those who remember 
the pleasing socwty, says Allan Cunningham, 
** which, in the year 1791, Dumfries afforded, can 
not have forgotten ‘the charming lovely Davies 
of the lynes of Burns Her maiden name was 
Deborah and she was the youngest daughter of 
Dr Davies of Ienty in Pemtroke shire between 
her and the Riddcls of Friars Carse there were 
tics of blood or friendship, and her eldest sister, 
Harrict was married t Captain Adam Gordon, 
of the noble fainily of Kenmure Her education 
was supericr to that of most young ladies of her 
station of Hie she was equally agrecable and 
witty her company was much courtcd in Niths 
dilc and oth rs than Burns respected her talcnts 
in pxtic compos tion She was then in her 
twenticth year and so little and so handsome 
thit some onc who desired to compliment her, 
welcomed her tc the vale of Nith as cne of the 
Cracs in miniature It was the destiny of Miss 
Divis tv become acquainted with Cnptam 
Delany, a pleasant and sightly man, who mad 
himself acceptal Ic to her by sympathizing in h r 
pursuits and by writing veracs to her culling her 
his ‘ btella, an ominous name, which might 
have brought the memory of Swifts unhappy 
mistress to her mind = An offer of marriage Was 
maleand anceptd but Delany s circumstanc s 
woe urged as an obstacle delays cneued a cold 
tess On the 1 vers part followed his regiment 
was cilled abrowd—he went with it, she hear] 
from him once and no more, and was left to 
mcurn the change of affection—to droop and (1 
Il. perwhed in battle or by a fomagn ehmatc 
scon after the death of the young lady of whose 
love he was unworthy ] 


O now shall I, unskifu , try 
‘Lhe poet s occupation ? 

Thc tunefu powers, in happy hours, 
That whisper inspiration, 

Lvcn they maun dare an effort malr 
Than aught they ever gave us, 

Or they rehearsc, 1n equal verse, 
The chums o lovely Davics 
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Each eye it cheers, when she appears, 
Tike } habus in the morning, 

‘When } ast the show r, and every flower 
The garden is adorning 

As the wretch looks o¢r Siberias sh re, 
Whcn winter bound the wave 18 

Fae druc ps our heart when we maun part 
From charmunj, lovely Davies 


Her smiles a gift, frae boon the hift, 
That mak 8 us mair than princes 

A aceptred hand, a king s command 
Is m her darting glances 

The man in arms gainst female charms 
I ven he her willing slave 15 

He hugs his chan and owns the reign 
Of conquc ring, lovely Dayits 


My muse tc dream of such a theme, 
Hr fecble pe w rs surrcn ler 
‘Lhe ¢ agle 8 gaze alone surveys 
The sun 4 men han splendour 
I wal in vain easay the strain 
The deed tec daring brave ts 
1ldrap the lyre and nut ali ire 
she charms 0 lovely D wics 


—— 


Bonnie Wee Ping. 


[ ‘Composrn, says Burns, ‘Son mv] ttle 1dc 
th charming } vely Davies —Aday ted toa tit 
with the same tith, given by Oswali } 


Bonnie wee thing cannic wee thin, 
Lovely wre thing wert thou mune, 
I wad wear thee in my bosom, 
Lest my Jewel I should tine 


W istfully I look and languish 
In that bonnic facc o thine 

And iny heart 1t stounds w) angu sh 
Lest my wee thing be na mint 


Wit, and grace and love, and bx uty 
In ae constellation shine , 

loa tore thee is my duty 
Goddess o th s soul o mint 


B noe wee thing, cannie wee thing 
Lovely wee thing, wert thou mune 
1 wad wear thec in my bosom, 
Leat my jewel I should tine 
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® Deese me on the Glen. 


{Jamra Macponarp —Here first printed The beautiful mountain strvam of the Fndr ck rises : 
among the hills south west of Stirling,and passing in a rapid course ty the v Ilages of Fintry Balfron, 
hillcarn, and Drymen, it flows into Lochlomond, a ftw miles west from Buchan in Hous, the 1oman 
tic sat of the Duke of Montrose } 


O 1Re7F me on the glen that Summcr makes her Eden ha , 

And bigs her {airy bower m thc depths o the grcenwood shaw 

The glun where the winds play their saftest, sweetest summer tunc, 
Amang the heather bells and the grecn waving woo iso June 

'Tis the glen of my boyhood, the cradle o my happy days, 

btill fondly my heart longs to roum o crits broomy bracts, 

And hstcn to the sang o the lintic cn its whinny bed, 

Aud wipe awa the tear, for love and wirm friendship fled 


Though torn frat thy lap where I first drink the balmy ur, 
‘Lhy picture hangs untouched mud the cankcro writhing care, 
Thy grey rugycd cliffs and ty lownce hly dappled dels, 

Lhy pale yrmros banks thy pur ,urghng mountain wells, 
Thy haujhs spread wi duis es thy honey sccuted meadow land, 
Thy gricn velvet holmcs and thy auld hoary woods so p,rand, 
Att drift through my dreams ull wriy tin thelr azure hue, 
Lake sucnes o the H upy y Isles sparl ling wi hinny dew. 


O can I cer forget tne glory o thy dawning morn, 

When the pearly t 50 night fa im be ids frac the aged thorn 

And the milky mists cretp bich to th ir bed im the mossy muirs, 
And heaven s bliss comes down wi the draps o the crystal showers 
When J>y gs trumpet sounds through the valleys o the ringing woods, 
And kcho a ngeth back wi the voice o the watir Hc ois— 

While trae bink and frre brac a clear gush o music flies, 

With the incense of earth, away to the ruly shies 


Can the warld brag o aught like the pride o thy goudcn noon, 

Whcn the revelry of morn is lulled t a sulemn croon, 

And the flocks ecaac to Lleit cn the brow o the benty knowe, 

While the inns o the J ndtick shine bright in a silver lowe, mn 
Ab the bride on her brid d day wuks torth m her gay attire, 

Her heart tuo yoy and her ce gl incing, n aiden fire, 

So the villey calmly } whs in the beauty o its flowery dress, 

Wlule the winds hover vu cr, gently fanning its loveliness 


But de wer far to me the mirk o thv gloamin’ hour, 

When the curlcw 8 ery ery cchocs far fae its finny bower, 

And the throstic s ecming hymn wi the soucho the water fi, 

Now nists and now sinks now hie death c uml) glides awa — 

When thc flowers shut their cen im] the wmds in the woods are still, 
And the wet lammics slecp in the howe o° the dewy hul 

Then the weary soul o man, lhe the bird to its cozy nest, 

}loats on fancy s w ngs mang the clouds o the purple weet 
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‘hus morning noon, and eve, sweet vale o my youthfu days, 

I roam still in thought through my haunts on thy bracken braes 
And as Endrick waxcs dec p when she bounds near her resting goal, 
So deepens aye tht flow o thy love in my weary soul 

Farewell, thon my gicn, the land o my brightest dreams, 

My heart, like the stmckcun deer, pants for thy silver streams, 

At this late hour o Ife 1 would fainly coine back again 

And slecp on the braces o my ain native happy glen 


Ghe MMountatneer’s Meath. 


[Ronrrt Wuirz, Newcastle upon Tyne —Here print {tor the first time J] 


I pray you, of your court sy before we farther move 

Tet me look bich and 8 ¢ the } lace thit I so dearly kev 

T am not old in years yet still where er I chanced to ruuam, 

The strongest impulse f my heart was cver linkce t with here 
There saw I first the linht of heaven—there, ty a mothers knec, 
In time of infancy and vouth her Jove supported me 

All that 1 prize on carth 1s now my aching sight before 

And glen an! brae, and moorland grey, I ll witness never more 


Heneath yon trees that o er the cot their deepe ning shadows fliny 
My father first revcak 1 to me the exile of our king 

Upon yon seit tesid the door he gave to me his sword, 

With charge to draw it only for our Just and r ghtful lord 

And I remember when I went untnended and alone, 

Amidst a world I ni ver loved—ry yonder is the stone 

At which my mother bending low, for me did heaven implore 
Stone scat and tree are dear to mc—1 Il see them ncver more! 


Yon hawthorn bower beside the burn I never shall forget 

Ah therc my dear depart d maid and I in rapture met 

W hat tender aspirations we breathed for other s wenl 

How glow d our hearts with sympathy wh ch n ne but lovers feel 
And when al ove our hapless prince the milk white flag was flung 
Whik himlet mountun rock ani glen with martial mnusic rung, 
We parti d th re—frorm her embrace nsyself I wildly tore 

Our hopes wert vain,—I came again, but found her never more 


thank jon for your genticness—-now stay one minute still 

There os n Jone and quict spot on yonder rising hill 

1 mark st, and the sight revives emotions strong and deep— 

There, lowly laid, my parents in the dust tc gethcr sleep 

And must I in a land afar from home and kindred He 4 

Forbid it, heaven! and hew my prayer— tis better now to die! 

My limbs grow faint—I fain woul | rest—my cyca are darkening o’er 
Slow flags my brcath—now, this is death,—adieu, fo1 evermore ! 
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Wate of Aherdeen. 


{"‘ Kate of Aberdeen, says Burns, “is, I be- 
lieve, the work of poor Cunningham the player, 
ol whom the following anecdote, though told 
before, deserves arccital A fat dignitary of tho 
church coming past Cunningham one Sunday, as 
the poor poct was busy plying a fishing rod in some 
stream near Durham, his native county, his reve 
rence reprimandcd Cunningham very severely for 
such an occupation on such a day The poor 
poet, with th it inoffensive gentleness of manners 
which was hs pecultar charactenstic, replied, 
that ho hop d God and his rcverence would for 
give his sec ming profanity of that sncred diy, ‘as 
he had no dinner to eat, but what lay at the bot 
tom of that pool' This, Mr Woods the playcr, 
who knew Cunningham well, and esteemed him 
much, assured me was true’ JoHn C1 NNINGHAM 
wus a descendant of the Cunnmphame of Fntr 
kine in Ayrshire, and was born m Dublin (not 
Durham, as Burns has it,) 1m 1729 His father 
was an extensive wine merchant in the Insh 
capital, but early m life, he abandoned the paren 
tal roof, and tuok to the stage He was longa 
performer in the Fdmburgh Theatre, under the 
management of Mr Digges Latterly, he was 
engaged at the theatre in Neweastle, where he 
died in the year 1773 He was the author of 
various poctical pieces, and of a diama called 
*““Loveinamist His“ hate of Aberdecn ap 
pears in the “‘ London Songater, 1767, and was 
set to music by Jonathan Battishill. It was for 
several seasons popular at, Vauxhall Gardens } 


Tir silver moon s enamour d beam 
Steals softly through the night, 

To wanton with the winding strcam, 
And kiss refi cted light 

To beds of state go, balmy slecp, 
( Tis where you ve seldom been,) 

May 8 vigils while the sht pherds heep 
With kate of Aberdeen 


Upon the green the virgins wait, 
In rosy chaplets gay, 
Till morn unbar her goldcn gate, 
And give the promised May 
Mcthinhs I hear the maids declare, 
The promised May, whun an, 
Not half so fragrant or so fuir 
As Kate of Aberdeen. 


[Writter by Arrxanprr Rone rr 
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Strike up the tal or s boldest notes, 
Well rouse the nodding grove 

The nested birds s} all r use their throats, 
And hail the maid I Jove 

And see the matin lark mistakes, 
He quits the tufted green 

Fond bird! tis not the morning breahs— 
Tls kate of Abtrdecn 


Now lhightsome o er the level mead, 
Where midnight fairies rove, 

Lhe thc m the Jocund dance we Il lead, 
Or tune the reed to love 

For ae the rosy May draws nich, 
she claims a virgin quen, 

And hark, the hippy shepherd s ery, 
Tis hate of Aberdeen 


Jet of Aberveen. 


ATus ¢ 


M Wilson J 


How brightly t¢ ams the tonmic mocn 
Fiae out the azure sky, 

While iho little star aboon 
“coms sparkling bright wi joy 

Now calm the eve how blest the hour 
How soft the sylvan seen ! 

How fit to mect thee lovely flower 
“weet Hot of Abcrdcen 


Now [ct us wandcr through the broom 
And o er the flowery lea 

While simmer wafts her meh perfurne 
} rae yonder hawthorn tre, 

Thert on yon mowy bank we ll rest, 
Whcere we ve & e aften been, 

Clasp d to each other s throbbing Tt reast, 
Sweet Bet ot Aberdeen 


How sweet to view that face eo meek, 
That dark expressive €9¢ 

To kiss th it lovely blushing cheeh 
Those ips of coral dye, 

Butoh to hear thy eeraph strains, 
Thy maiden sighs between, 

Makcs rapture thrill through all my ve ns, 
weet Ket of Aberdeen. 
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Oh what to us is wealth o) rink ? 
Or what 1s pomp or powcr? 

More dear this velvet, mossy tank, 
This bhst cestatic hour 

1d covet not the monarch s throne, 
Nor diamond studded quecn 

Wh le blest wi thee and th c alone, 
Swe t Bet of Aberdcen 


Ghe Martner. 


[Arran Cunnincnam ] 


Y1 winds which kiss the groves green tops, 
(nd sw cp the n ountain hoar, 
) softly stir the ocean waves 
W hich slee; al ng the shore 
Jo my love sails the faircst shiz 
That wintons on the 8 a 
) 1 nd hs masts with pleasint gales 
And watt him hame to mc 


0 leave nae mar the bonnie g! n, 
Clear stream, and hawtlu rn crove, 
Where first we wall ed in glouring £ ev 
And s ghd and Jooh d of love 
J or faithless 1s the occan wave 
And faithless 1s the wind— 
Then leave nae mar my h art t bicak, 
Mang Scotland s hills behind 


Mp Groddess, Cloman. 


[ Toun LeaArmonr —Tune, “ The Butcher Boy 


Tearmont publishtd a volume of Poems at Fuin- 
burgh in 1791 He at one time held the situation 
of head gardener to the Duke of Buccleuch at 


Langholm Lodge He died many ycara ago | 


Or mighty nature s handy works, 
The common or uncommon, 

There s nought through a her limits wide 
Can be compared to woman 

The farmer toile, the merchant trokes, 
¥rom dawing to the gloamin, 

The firmer s pains, the merchant 8 cares, 
Are a to please thee, woman 


4 The sailor spreads the daring sail 
| Through billows chafed and foammg, 

For ,ems, and gcld_ and jewels rare 
‘Lo please thee, lovely woman 

The soldicr fights o er ermaon d fields, 
Ind stant chmates roaniung 

But lays, wi pnde his laurnds down 
Hc fore thee, conquering wom in 


The monarch leaves his zol ten throne, 
With other men in common, 

An] lays as te his crown, and kneels 
A sul ject to thes woman 

Thourh all weve mine, e er man pc sass 1, 
Bail anan, Greck or Roman, 

Whitw ullcarth le frac cist to west 
Without n y goddess, woman 


Anne Darvric, 


{ Tinsr to verses, says Mr Robert Chan 
bers, which are in a etyle wonderfully tende1 
an! chaste fr their age, were written Ly a Mr 
Doi at ass of inland upon Anne one of the four 
dauyhters of Sir Rokert Laurie, first baronet o 
Maxwalton by his second wife, who was adaugh 
ter of Rid lof Minto Asbir Robert was create | 

il a taronct in the year 1685 1t 1s probable that the 
vers 8 were con posed about the end of the seven 
teenth or the h ginning of the exghtec nth century 

| It 18 painful to record, that, notwithstanding, the 
| irdent and, chivalrous affiction displayed by Mr 
| Dc uglas in his pocm, he did not obtain the heroin 

| frawift she was married to Mr Ferguson of 

Craig lurroch J 





| Maxwrrton banks are bonnie, 
Where early fa 8 the dew 
Wh re me and Annie Laurie 
Made up the promise true, 
Maile up the promise true, 
And never torget will 
And for bonnie Anme Laurie 
| Il lay me doun and die 


| She s backit hhhe the peacock, 
She # brustit hke the swan, 

| She 4 jimp about the middle, 

qy Iler wa st ye weel micht span, 
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Her watt ye weel micht span, 
And she has a tolling eye, 

And ter tonme Annic Tauie 
Ii) lay mc down and de 


MODI RN VERSION. 


Maxwrt row bracs are bonnu, 
Where ealy tas the dew, 

And it s there that Anme Laurie 
C ted me her pri mise true, 

Gicd mc her pron ise true, 
Which ne er forgot will be, 

And tor bonme Ann e Laurie 
1d lay mc down and dee 


Her brow 18 hke the sniw drift, 
Hicr throat 1s lke the swan, 

Fcr face it is the faurcot 
Thateei the sun bh nc on, 

That ¢ er the sun shonc on, 
And dark bluc is ber ee 

And for bonnie Annic T aurie 
1d lay me down and dec. 


Like dew on the gowan lying, 
In the fa o her fairy fvet, 
An 1 hke winds in summer sighing, 
Aer voice 18 low and sweet. 
Hir voxe is low and sweet, 
And she isa the world to me, 
And {o1 bonnie Anme Laurie 
Id Iny me down and dee. 


ip wt’ the Citon. 


[Rom a collection of * Ancient Ballads and 
Songs, by Thomas Lyle, London, 1827 | 


Wrricomr, my Johnnie, beardless an bonne, 
Ye re my conceit, though I m courted 1) mony, 
Con e to the spence, my am merry } lovghn an, 
Make it your hame, ye 1] be baith hetan fu ,man 
Baith het an’ fu , man, baith het an tu, man 
Make it your hame, ye ll be bath het an tu, 
man. 


& 
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Gin ye be tentic, ye shill hve plenty, 

Year aftcr yenr T hae dotted a renty, 

Bytes fu o hose an kye, barns fu o grain, 
man, 

Lukes fu o notes, an afarmo jour dn, min 


At market or fair, n an, ye mn.y te there, man, 
Buying or selling, wi ylenty t ware, man, 

Tress d hike a laird, in the brivest an warmest, 
On a g.ade beast, you Il nde up wi the forim st 


Taur ie young lissics, kecking n glasses, 
Wasting ther silicr on trinkets an drisses, 
Think wi’ yourse] , Jchnme, tak wha yen ay de, 
Ye muy do waur than draw up wi the widow, 
Up wi the wid w upw: the wid w, 
‘Ye amay do waur than draw up wi the widow 


Wrestwick rum. 


[Arr, “ Aiken Drum —Tre ong nil charter of 
T restwick 38 now lost, tut s referred to mn the re 
rewed gant ty James VI of Scotland Bruce 
having at first bien unsuccessful, ifter passing sc n @ 
time in exile, re appeared in Arran, and crossing 
the Firth Janded on Prestwick short, where the 
inhabitants joined his standird in ccunsiderable 
frce for which scrvice, the king was pleased to 
erect their town into a barony, with a jurisdiction 
extending from the Water of Ayr to the Water of 
Irvine J 


Art gloamin grvy, the clow o dav, 
When aaftly sinks the village hum, 

Nor far nor near ought meets the ear, 
But aibling Prestwich drum 

Nae bluidy battle it bet des, 

Nor sack, nor siege, nor ought besides, 

Twa gude sheep skins, w1 oaken aides, 
an leather lugs aroun . 


In days o yore, when to our shore, 
For aid the gallant Bruce did come, 
Has heges leal did tak the fie) , 
An’ march to Prestwick drum. 
Gude service aften 1s forgot, 
An fivour won by crafty plot, 
An sic, alas! has been the lot 
O Prestwick s ancient drum. 
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Vockie’sta’entheparting bias, 


([Burws —Wnitten for the Museum, to the old 
tune of “ Bonnie lassie, tak aman |] 


Jocxir s ta en the parting kiss 
Ower the mountains he is gane 
And with him isa my bliss 
Nought but griefs wi me remain 
Spare my Jove ye winds that blaw, 
Plashy sleets and beating rain 
Spare my love thou feathery snaw 
Drifting o er the frozen plain 


‘When the shades of evening creep 
Ower the aay's fur gladsome ee, 
Sound and safely may he sleep 
fweetly blythe his wauk ning be 
He will think on her he loves 
Fondly he Il repeat her nume 
For where er he d stant roves 
Jockie s heart 18 still at hame 


‘ot canna be fasied.” 


[Fowarn Poxrw late of Paisley now connect 
ed with The Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle 
Ne wapaper —Here first printed ] 


Tr deil a in the hizzis 
Thae lassies o mine — 
Though theresa things to do 
Baith the rough waik an fine 
Though the breid sa to bake, 
An the claes 1 aun be washed 
Ihere they I! sit an they ll tell me 
They ‘ canna be fashed 


‘Was ever the like o t?— 

bic gentle affairs 
Na_ the jauds are ,ane gyte 

Wi their braws an their airs 
My certea! T think 

Wi the tangs Id been smashed 
Gin I d said to my mither, 

I canna be fashed 


But noo the bit lageocks 
Ha e grown ane genteel, 

Wi their b oks an pianos 
For seams an the wheel, 
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Gin ye ask them to help ye, 
Just hear hc o your snashed— 
“ Tee), mither, 1 tell you 
I canna be fashed 


An then there 8 sic wailing 
For phrascs sae fine 

That they rea liker ledies 
Than dochters o mine 

But sune whan at hame 
A sic clavers are quashed 

For scotch lke thcy Il tell me 
They ‘ canna be fashed ! 


Wi their veils an their earrings, 
Ai b as—keep me 
The prid o thae lassi 8 
Its awfu to see 
Mak them ledies indeed 
Na their chaffs should be clashed 
Whar they offer to tell mc 
They canna be fashed 


Tut t de ye awee 
Till the tawpies get men 
An miuneéen gang their was 
To thar ain butt an ben,— 
An hae bairnies wha greet 
Till they re baith fud an washed, 
We 1] see gin they ll cry then 
They canna be fashed 


Wap and Mow. 


{Wi1r1am Crezcn —Tune “ The Reelo’ Stum 
pie —Mr (Creech (born 1745 diel 1815) was 
for many yearsa leading bookseller In Edinburgh 
He was Burns» pablisher there and the readcr 
will find in the poet s works s me letters addres 
sed to him ajso a poem of which he is the aut 
ject called Willies awa Ile was author of 
a colicction of essays and sketches called ‘ din 
burgh F upitive Fieces originally printed in 1791, 
and reprinted atter his death, in 1815 ] 


Wert hap and row well hap and row, 
We ll hap and row the feetie ot 

It is. a wee bit weary thing 
I downa bide the greetie ot 
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And we pat on tho wee bit pan, 
To boil the lick o meatie 0 t 

A cinder fell and spuil d the plan, 
And burnt a the fectle ot 


Fu sair it grat the puir wee brat, 
And ayo 1t kick d the feetie o t, 

Till pur wee elf, it tired itself 
And then began the sleepte o t 


The shirling brat nae parritch gat 
When it gacd to the sleepie o t 

lt s waesomc true, instead o tsa mou, 
Thcy 1e round about the feetie o t 


Keep the country. 


[Tits fragment is from Herd s collection 1776 
i. tune is 1 well known reel tune } 


herp the country, bonnie lassi 
kcep the country, keep the ¢ untry 
Keep the country bonnie lassie 
La ls willa gie gowd for ye 
Gowd for yc, bonnie lassie, 
Gowd tor ye gowd for ye 
hecp the country, bonme lassie 
Lads willa gic gowd for ye 


Gbe lage that made the bed, 


[ ‘Tz bonnie lass that made the bed to me | 


is the name of an old song, here inadmissable 
said to have been composed on a love adventure 
of Charles the Second, when 1n Scotland in 1650 
5] The heroine wasa daughter of the Jaird o 
Port Iethem, in Ahirdeenshire Burvs took up 
the theme, and wrote a version of the song 
which Was subject almost to as strong ot jection» 
on tho point of delicacy, as the onginal Lic 
afturwards pruned his first sketch as follows } 


Wuen winter s wind was blawing cauld, 
As to the north I bent my way, 

The mirksome nicht did me enfuuld 
T henn d na where to lodge till day 
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A charming girl I chanced to meet 
Juat in the middle of my care, 
And kindly she did me invite 
Her father s humble cot to share 


Her hair was hike the gowd sae finc, 
Her teeth were hike the ivory 

Her cheeks like lihes dipt in wine, 
The lass that made the bed to me 


Her bosom was the drifted snaw, 

Her hmbs hhke marble fiir to see, 
A fiurer form nane evcr saw, 

Than her 5 that made the bed to me 


She ma le the} d baith lang an i braid 
Wi twa white hands she spread 1t down, 
bhe bade ‘Gule nicht, and, smiling, said 
‘ Lhcpe ye ll sleep baith saft and soun 


Upon the morrow when I raise, 
J think d her for her courtesie 
A blush cam oer the comcly face 
U her that made the bed to n 


I clasp d her waist, and kiss d her syne 
The tcar stude twinkling in her ee 
O dearest maid, gin ye ll be mine, 
Ye aye sall make the bed to me 


"Tinad na ber bonnte blue e’e. 


[Writrrn by Burns for Thomson s collection, 
to the tunc of ‘ Laddie, le near me ] 


Twas na her bonnie blue ee was my ruin, 

Fan though she be, that was ne er my undoln 

Tws the dear smile when naebcdy did nand us 

Iwas the bewitching, sweet, stown glance o 
kindness 


sair do I ftar that to hope is denied me, 

sur do I fear that despuir maun abide me, 
But though fell fortune should fate us to sever, 
Qutcn shall she be in my bosom for ever 


Mary, Im thine wi a pression sincerest, 

And thou hast plighted me love o the dearest! 
An | thou rt the angel that never can alter, 
Sooner the sun in his motion shall falter. 
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BWothivell Wank. 


[Titrs was first published in Tonn Pingrrron ¢ 
** Select Scottish Ballads, London, 1773, whcre it 
1s given as an old production but it was in reality 
the compoantion of Pinkerton himself Pinkert n, 
though a very unscrupulous writer, distinguishe | 
himeelf by his antiquarian researches into tl o his 
tory of hus country. He was born at Lainburgh n 
1758, and died at Paris in 1825 — ‘In proof of the 
antiquity of at Icast the air to which this song is 
sung says Mr Robert Chambers, “and of its 
beaut ful oncrword, or burden, a story has bon 
quotid from a work entitled ‘ Verst gan s Restitu 
tion of Decayed Intelligence, which was printed 
at Amsterdam in the year 1605 In Journcying 
through Palatine, at some yeriud even then re 
mote, a Scotsman saw af mule at the door «cf a 
house lulling her child to the ayr of Bothwell Bank 
Surprise an 1 rapture took simultancous possess) 
ef his breast, an 1 he smmediatcly accosted the fair 
singcr She turncd out to be a native of bcotland, 
who, having wandered thither, was marred to a 
Turk of rank, and who stall, though far remove l 
from her native land, fr quently reverted t it in 
thought, and occasionally culled up its image ty 
chanting the dittics in which its b inks and braces 
1ts woods and strcams, were so freshly ani su 
er lcvringly delineated She introduccd the tra 
Vv Her to her husband, whose influence in the 
country was eventually of much service to him 
an advantage which he could never have enjoyed, 
had not Bothwell Bank bloomed fair to 2 poets 
eye, and been the scene of some passion not iss 
tender than unfortunate The bank itself, which 
has thus attracted so much honourable notice, isa 
beautifully woored piece of ground, descendin;, in 
asteep semicircular swcep from the foundations of 
Bothwell Castle (Lanarkshire) to the brink of the 
Clyde, which is there a river of noble treadth 
Being eltuated at the distance of about eight or 
nine miles above Glasgow, itis a frequent summir 
Sunday resort for the lads and lasses of that city, 
the must cotton spinning of whom cannot help 
enjoying the loveliness of the scenc, set off as it 18, 
in so peculiar a manner, by poetical association 
It is the property of Lord Douglas forming, in 
deed, part of the finely wooded park which gur- 
rounds his lordship s seat of Bothwell ] 


On the blytho Beltane, as I went 


By mysel attour the green bent, t 
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Whereby the glancin’ waves of Clyd, 
Throch sauchs and hangin hazela ghde 
There, sadly sittin on a brie, 

I hcard a damecl epcak her wae 


“Oh, Bothwell Bank, thou blumest fair, 
But, oh, thou mak s my heart fu salir 

I ra beneth thy holts sae green 

My luve and I wad sit at ocn, 

While primroses and daisies, nuxt 

Wi blue bells, in my locks he fixt 


“* But he left me ae dreary day, 

And haply now hes in the clay 
Without ae eich his death to roun , 
Without ac flowir his grave to croun 
Oh, Bothwell Bank, thou blumcst fair 
But, oh, thou mak s my htart fu sar ’ 


{Tre first stanza of this song was wnitten ly 
the Hon Anprew Krsking, a younger brut! r 
ot the musical Larl of Kell. The othe: veises 
are ty an unknown hand Mr Lrsking hell a 
heutenant 8 commission in the 71st regiment but 
n ost of his life was spent in Ldinburgh, where he 
ft qured asa retired bachelor of somewhat eccer 
tric habits He caried on a hteriry coi respon 
dence with Jamcs B swell, in prose and vere, 
which was published at Iondon in 1763 He was 
alsv author of “Town Felogucs, and other pieces 
Burns was acquainted with him In a Ictter to 
George Thomson, 7th Junc, 1793, tho poet says, 
“Mr Erskine s songs are all pretty, but his ‘ Lone 
Vale isdivne = In Septimber of the same yen, 
Mr Frskine was found diowned in the Forth 
An unlucky run at play 18 suid to have led to ths 
melancholy end } 


Tlow sweet this lone vale, and how sacred to fee! 
ing 
Yon nightingale ¢ notes in sweet melody melt 
Oblivion of woe o er the mind gently stcaling 
A pause from keen anguish a moment 1s felt 
The moon s yellow ight o er the still lake issle p 
ing, 
Ah! near the sad spot Mary sleeps in her tomb, 
Again the heart swells, the cye flows with weeping, 
And the swects of the vale are o ershadow d with 
gloom. 
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How sweet thislone vale, all the beautics ofrature,& Tho Sandy has ousan, has genr, and has kyc, 


In varied features are hure to be seen, 
The lowly spread bush, and vaks tow ring stature, 
Is mantled m foh ize of gay lovely green 
Ah_ here ig the spot, 0 how sad recollic tion, 
It 1s the retreat of my Mary no more, ition, 
How kind, how simcerc was thisdcar nud s affec 
Ti] memory cease, I the loss must dc plore 


How aweet this lone vale to 1 heart full of sorrow, 
The wail of distress 1 unheeded can pour 
My tcaom oerchar, d may be hghtcr to norrow, 
By shcdiing a flood in yon thick twisted bov «1 
© Mary 1m silence thou calmly reposes, 
Lhe bustle of lite gives no trouble to thet, 
Bemoaning my Mary, hfe only discloses 
A wilderncss vacant of picasure to me 


Logte o” Iuchan. 


(Tis fine natural song, which is unite] to an 
an cqually beautitul and simple, has been asc1ibed 
to Lady Anne Barnard, the authoress of ‘f Auld 
R bin Gray, but it 18 of older date than her hit 
Mr Pcter Buchan, formerly of Petcrhcad, now of 
( lasgow, says that it was written by a school 
master at Rithen, in Aburdecnshin, of the name 
of Grorek Harnet, who dud in 1756 Huatket 
was a great Jacobite, and wrote various pieces in 
support ot hia party onc of the best known cf 
these is the song called * Whirry, Whigs, awa, 
man ’ The Logie mentioned in tho song 1s situ 
ated In Crimond, a parish ad oining the one where 
Halket remded, and the horo of the piece, was a 
James Robertson, gardener at the plact of Logic 
The omginal Bullad, according to Mr. Buchan, 
cc mniences thus 


O wor to Kinmundy, Kinmundy the laird, 
‘Wha s tanc awa Jamie, that delved 1 the yard, 
Wha play'’d on the pipe, an the viol sae sma, 


A house and a hadden, and 4 Ila forbye 
Yet Id tak mince ain lad, wi hisstaffin his hind, 
Hetore Id hae nim, wi the heuscs and land 

He said, Tbink nao lang, &c 


My daddie looks sulky, my mmnte looks sour, 

They frown upon Jamie because he 38 pc or 

Tho Lloe them as Weel asa daughter sheu ! ok, 

Lhey re nae hauf sac dcar to mc, Jarmme, aw you 
He said, Think nas lang, “ce 


I sit on my creepie, I spin at my whe], 

And think on tho laddie that Jo ed me sae weel 

Ho had but ie sixpenct, he brak st 1n tw, 

And g1¢d me the hiut o t when he gade wa 
Theu haste ye buk, J umic, and bide na awa, 
Lhen haste ye bich, Jamie, and bide na aw, 
The simmer 18 coming, cauld winter 5 awa , 
And ye ll come anu see me in spite o thima 


Ghe WMumble Beggar. 


(‘Inte is an old scng, although it cannot hk 

! traced farther back thin to Herds collect on 
Lhe tune ,0¢8 ty the same name as the song an! 

3 given in the fitth volume of Johnson s Muacum ]} 


In Scotland thcre lived a humble bezgar, 

He had neither house, nor hald noi hame, 
But he was wecl liked by ka bouie, 

And they g16 him gunkets to rax his wame 


A nivefu of meal, a handfu’ of groats, 
A ddd of bannock, or herring brie, 
Cauld parradge, or the lickings of platca, 
Wad mak him as blythe asa beggar could he. 


This beggar he was a humble beggar, 
The fuint a bit of pride had h , 
He wad a ta en his a’ms in a bikker, 
Frae gentleman, or poor bodie. 


Kinmundy s ta en Jamie, the flower o’ thema J I 


O Lowi o’ Buchan, O Logic the laird, 

They ha eta’en awa Jami, thatdelved in the yard, 

W ha play d on the pipe, and the viol sx sma , 

Thcy hac taen awa Jamie, the flowro them a 
He said, Think na lang lassie, tho I gang awa 
He eaid, Think na lang lassie, tho I gangawa, 
For simmer is coming, cauld winter saw | 


And I'll come and see thee in spite o’ them a ° 


Ths wallets ahint and afore did hang, 
In as good order as wallets could be 

And a lang kail gooly hang down by hiss 1, 
And a meikle nowt horn te rout on had he. 


It happen d 111, it hay pen’d warse, 
It hay pen’d sac that he did de, 
wha do you think was at his late wake, 
Lut lads and lasses of a high degre. 
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Some were blythe and some were sad, 4 She left us in spring-time 
And some they play'd at Blind Harne, In health and in Joy, 
But suddenly up-started the auld calc, But the breezes of autumn 
1 redd ye, good folks, tak’ tent o' me. Had blown to destroy, 
Up gat Kate that sat i’ the nook, ‘We aaw the long fun'ral 
Vow kimmcr, and how do ye? Come over the plain, 
Up he gat, and ca't her hmmcr, And the voice that could cheer us 
And ruggit and tuggit her cuckernonile, Can cheer noé again. 


Thev houkit his grave in Duket’s hirk-yand, 
en far frae the companie — 


But when they were gaun to Jay him i’ the yird, 
The feint a dead nor dead was he. 
Gary Gill, 


And when thcy brought him to Duket's kirk- 


yard, 

He dunted on the kist, the boards did flee- {[Parricx Knox.—Here first printed } 
And when they were giun to put him 3’ the yird, 

In fell the kist, and out lap he Ha’x ye na geen the miller’s maid, 

The bonnie Mary Gill? 

He orled, I’m cauld, I'm unco cauld, ‘Wha wins below the braes o’ Braid, 

Fu’ faust ran the fock, and fu’ tast ran he Tw’ hke a hly newly spread, 
But he was first hame at his ain ingle side, In shelter o° the hill, 


And he helped to drink his ain dirgie. 
I wish it had na been my fate, 
To look on her mysel’, 
ss Tor that put me in sic a state, 


That peace or rest I canna get, 
bin’ meetin’ Mary Gill. 

She left us. 

[Wirt1am Knox.) 


T dander'd down, the ither nicht 
Fu' little dreadin’ ill, 
Whan my heart's tase whuff'd out like licht, 
An’ left me in a pretty plicht, 
Sng left us when spring-time Wi’ bonnie Mary Gill! 
Had painted the plain, 
And promis'd in autumn 
To see us again. 


I firat filt saucy at the quean, 
An’ tricd, wi’ a’ my skill, 
To think that fairer I had seen, 


Long, long seem‘d the summer While aye my twa unruly cen 


So 


When she was away, Would glance at Mary Gill. 
And we sigh'd for the woodlands 

And flowers to decay. Then something gaed about my heart, 

That made it saft an’ still, 

The tree at our window I grew fu’ anxious to depart, 

Had scatter’d its leaves, But sat unable an’ inert, 
And the swallow had left us Bewitch’d by Mary Gill! 

That sung from the eaves, 

Neist raise a flutter in my breast, 

‘When we thought of her promiee I kent na how to quell, 

To eee us again, I hitch'd about, an’ could na rest, 
And long’d for ber coming, | An’ fearin’ notice, thocht it best 

But all was in vain. ¥ To part frae Mary Gill. 
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But a the road I stoitrd hame, 
An threc times clean gaed wil 
The millers maid got a the blame, 
Yet 1 kept sichan aye the name 
O bonnit Mary Gull 


But a the nicht nae wink I got, 
But pecht an’ grand my fill 

An felt my noddle a afloat, 

An uka ither thing forgot 
hxceptin Mary Gill 


I canna say I 1] nae gang back 
Nor can I say I will 
But my pulr heart is on the rack 
While a the niebours hac their crack 
O mean Mary Gill 


Strephon and Bydta. 


{[Tunr “The Gordon s hae the guiding ot — 
© The following account of this song, says Burns 
* I had from Dr Biackloch The Striophon and 
Lydia mentioned in the song were perhaps the 
lovelicst couple of theirtime The gentleman was 
commonly known by the name of Beau Gil son 
The lady was the ‘Gentle Jenn ctle brated some 
where in Mr Hamilton of Rangours poems 
Having frequently mct at public places they 
had formed a reciprocal attachment, which their 
frinds thought dangerous, as their resourccs 
were ty no means adcquate to thelr tastes and 
habits of life To elude the bid consequences f 
such a connection, Strephon was sent abread with 
a comm) sion, and perished in Admurai Vernon s 
expedition to Carthagena (in 1740) The author 
of this song was Witrram Warracs, Isq cf 
Cairnhill, in Ayrshire —William Wallace wis 
almittcd a member of the faculty of advocates im 
1734 and was married to a daughter of Archibald 
Campbell of Succoth in 1750, and died at Glasgow 
in 1763 =There was another advocate of the same 
namz, who flourished somewhat later m the cen 
tury, and who became proftssor of Universal His 
tory in the University of F linburgh ] 


Aur lovely, on the sultry beach, 
F xpiring Strephon lay 

No hand tho cordial draught to reach, 
Nor cheer the gloomy way 


¥v 
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Ill fited youth! no parent nigh 
To catch thy flecting breath, 
No bride to fix thy swimmung cye, 

Or smooth the face of death 


Far distant from the mournful act ne 
‘hy parents sit at ense 

Thy Lydia mfies all the plain 
And all the spring to 7 lease 

Ill fated youth! by fault of triend 
Not force of foe depress d, 

Thou fall st, alas! thyself, thy hind, 
Ihy country, unredress d. 


Grilderopy 


(Tomas CAMPBELL 1 


In last, the fatal hour is come, 
That bears my love from me 

I hcar the dead note of the drum, 
i mark the gallows tree ! 


The bell has toll d 1¢ shakes my heart, 
The trumpet speahs thy name, 

And must my Gilderoy dc part 
To be wr a death of shame ? 


No bosom trembles for thy doom, 
No mourner wipes a tcar, 

The gallows foot 1s all thy tomb, 
The sledge 1s all thy bicr 


Oh Gilderoy ! bethought we then 
So soon, so sad to part, 

When first in Roslin 5 le vely glen 
You triumph d o er my heart? 


Your locks they glitter d to vhe sheen, 
Your hunter garb was trim 

Ani graci ful was the nbbon grien 
That bound jour manly hmb! 


Ah! little thought I to deplore 
Those limbs in fetters bound, 

Or hear upon the scaffold floor, 
The midnight hammer sound 


Ye cruel, cruel, that combin d 
The guiltless to pursue, 

Mv Gilde roy was ever kind, 
He could not injure you! 
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A long adieu! but where shall fly 
Lhy widow all forlorn, 

When every mean and cruel eye 
Regards my woe with scoin ? 


Yes they will mock thy widow s tears, 
And haute thine orphan | oy 

Alas! his infant bevuty wears 

The form ot Gildcroy 


Lhen will I seek the drcary mound 
Lhat wraps thy moulde ring clay, 

And wecp and linger on the ground, 
And sib any heart away 





CMlhy bangs that cluwy. 


[Hamrrton of Bango ir —This 18 publ shed in 
thr Onpheus Caledonius, 1725, adapted tu the old 
air called “ Hallowo’en J 


Wax hangs that cloud upon thy t row, 

Tl it beautcous heav n orc while sercnc 2 
Whence do theac storms ind tum) ests Llow ? 
Or what this gust of passion mewn 2 

And must then mankind Ice that hoht 
Which in thine eycs was wont t) shin 

And he obscur d in endless ni,ht, 

dor cach poor silly specch of mine 2 


Tar child, how could I wrong thy name ? 
Thy form so tur and faultless stands, 
That could 11] tongucs abuse thy fan ¢ 

hy beauty would make large amends ! 

Or if £ durst profancly try 

Thy beauty s powcrtul charms t upbr ud, 
Thy virtue wcll might give the he, 

Nor call thy beauty to its aid 


For Venus ev ry heart t ensnare, 

With all ber charms has deck d thy face, 
And Pallas with unusual carc, 

Bide wislom haghten every gr ice 

Who can the double pain en lure ? 

Or who must not resin the field 

To thee, celestial maid s cure 

With Cupid s bow and Vallis shield? 


If then to thee such power is gv n, 
Let not a wictch in torment live, 
But emlk, and learn to coy y heay'n, 
bince we must sin ere it forgive 
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h Yet pitying heav n not only does 


J orgive th offender and th offence, 
But ¢ven itaclf uppens d bestows 
As the reward of penitence 


Hohnnte’s Gorep Wrecks. 


(Tax oir called  Johnnics Gry Breeks 18 one 
of the most bevutiful in thc whole range of Scot 
tish melo ly, and yct nothing 38 known of its his 
try tas given m Oswald s colketion, 1742, 
toth weording to the origmmal w vy, 1 triple treme, 
and also tn common time the littcr suppc sed to le 
done 1y Oswald himsclf Burns says, ** Lhou,h 
it has curtainly every evidence of bang a Scott sh 
ur, set ther 1s a well known tune 1n the north ot 
Irdland, cullud ‘The Weaver and hs Shuttle, ©, 
which, though sung much quicker, 18 cvery ncte 
the very tune =‘ Lhe old Scotch song cf “‘ John 
nes Gicy Breckys 15 h wever, much cider than 
* The Weaver and his Shuttle, O, and the itt r 
must therefore have borrowed the air fr m the 
former We cannot give the origmal version of 
the sung, some of which mught be considered 
rathor coarse for ‘modern cars polite but we 
give Vmodificd set of it, which ap stall of consider 
able antiquity, and usd to be popular at our 
country fircsidcs In Johnson s Mus un, another 
set of words Is given to the same tun, beginning, 


*“Now smiling spring again uppears 
With all the be wties of her train, 
Love socn cf hor arrival hears, 
And fiics to wound the geutle swain 


which Burns pronounces to be exccrible—an | 
curtainly the song is not worth quoting ] 


7 


Wuen I was in my se nteen year, 
I wis baith blythe and bonnie, O 
The Jads lo ed inc baith far and ucar, 
But Ll Joed nane but Johnie, O 
He gain d my heart in twa three wecks, 
He spake sat biythe ani kindly, OU, 
AnlImatle him new grey brechs, 
Lhat htted him most finely, U 


He was a handsome fillow, 

ils humour was baith frank and free 
His bonmie Jocks sae yellow, 

Like gowd they ghtter d in my cc 
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His dimpled chin and rosy cheeks, 
And face sac fair and ruddy, 0, 

And then a days his grey brecks 
Were neither auld nor duddy, O. 


But now they are threadbare worn, 
They re widcr than they wont to be, 
They re tash d-like and san toin, 
And clouted upon ilha knee 
But gin 1 had a simmer 8 day, 
As Il hic had right monic, 0, 
Id make a webo ncw ery, 
10 be breeks to ny Johnnie, O 


Tor hc 5 wecl woidy o them, 
And tettcr, gan lhidt gie, 
And 111 tak 7 uns upo them, 
Frac faults ] 11 strive to hecp them free 
To cleid him wecl shill be my cre, 
Lo ple ise hima my stuly O 
But he maun wear the auld par 
A wce, though they be duddy, O 


Tor when the lad was in his prime, 
Like hin there warna mc nit, U 
He cad me ayo his bonnie thing, 
bu wha wadna lo e Johnnie, O ? 
O, Lloe Johnnie 8 grey Liceks, 
Jora the carc th 5 ve gien me yct, 
And gin we live another year, 
Well mak them hale betweucn us yet 


$enie, 


[Warirren by Burns, to the tune of “ John 
nies Gi y Breeks The clorus was the compo 


In vain to me the cowslips blaw , 
In vain to me the vi Jets spring, 
=. vain to me, in glen or shay, 
The mavis and the hntwhite sing 


The n erry ploughboy cheers his team, 
Wi joy the tent. sx cdman stauks, 
But life to me » a Weary drum, 
A dr am of anc that never wauks 


‘Lhe wanton coot the water sk ms 
Amang the reeds the ducklings cry, 

The stately swan m ycstic swims, 
And cvery thing 1s blest but 1 


The shepherd steeks his faulding sl ips, 
And ocr the moorland whistles shrill, 
Wi wild, uncqual, wandcring step, 
1 meet him on the dewy hul 


And when the lark, tween hght and dark, 
Blythe waukens by the daisy 8 sidc, 

And mounts and sings on fluttcring wings, 
A woe-wurn ghaist, I hamewari ghde 


Come, winter, with thine angrv h wl, 
And rigging ben] the nthed tree 
Thy gloom will soothe n y cheerlcss soul, 
When nature all is sad hke me 
And miun I still on Menie doat, 
And bear the scorn that s in her ee? 
For it 8 jet yet black, and 1t 8 like a hawk, 
And winna let a bode be 


sition of a gcntleman in Ldinburgh, a friend of 

the yoets It has ken gencrally condcmncd as Gt atilda, 

an itsurd chorus—and certainly is nc t very appro- 

priate to the song—but still we think 16 18 a good [Written by ArrxAnper W11son of Paisley, 

natural verse for allthat ‘“‘Mcnte istheabbre the gicat Amcrican Ornithologist ] 

Viation of the name “‘ Manamnc ” ] 

'| Yx dark rugged rocks, that rechne o er the deep, 
Yelscezcs that sigh o er the main, 

Here shelter me under your cliffs, while I weep, 

And ccast, while ye hcar me complain. 


Aaain rejoicing nature secs 
Hler 1obe assume ita vernal hues, 
Her leafy locks wave in the breeze, 
All fresh'y steep d in morning dews 
And maun | still on Menie doit, For distant, alas’ from my dear native shores, 
And bear the scorn that 6 in her ee ? And tir trom each frend now I be, 
For it s jet-jet black, and itslikea hawh, | And w dc 1s the merciless ocean that roars 
And winna Ict a bodie be Sd Lctween my Matilda and me 


we 
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How blest were the times when together we stray adye dark rugged rocks, that recline o er the dec p, 


While Phabe shone lent above, Ye breezes, that s gh o er the main, 
Or lean d by the border of Cartha 5 green side, Oh! shelter me under your cliffs, while I weep, 
And talk d the whole evening of love, And ceasc, while ye hear me complain 
Around us all nature lay wrapt up in peace, For distant, alas! from my dear native shorts, 
Nor noise could our pleasures annoy, And far from each friend now I be 
Suve Carthas hoarse brawling, convey d by the || And wide 3s the merciless ocean, that roars 
bretze, Between my Matilda and me 


That sooth d us to love and to Joy 


If haply some youth had his passion exprest, 
And prais'd the bright charms of her fice, 


W hat horrors unceasing revoly d thro my briast, te 
While sighing I stole from the place! lue-e ed Gi aly . 


For where is the eye that could view her alone, {Ayexanprr Laina Written in 188 Tune, 
The ear that could list to her strain, “Thy cheek iso the roses hue j 
Nor wish the adorable nymph for his own, 
Nor double the pangs I sustain My only love I canna rue, 
My bonnie blue ¢ ed Mary, 0, 
Thou moon! that now brighten’st those regions I nc er will break the bosom vow 
above, | I ve plightcd to my deane, O 


A furer form I canna see, 
A fairer face there canna be, 


How oft hast thou witness d my bliss, 
While breathing my tender expressions of love, 


I seal d each kind vow with a kiss Nane bears a love saé leal as the, 
My bonmie bluese’ed Mary, O 
Ah! then how] joy d, while I gaz d on hercharms, | 
‘What transports flew swift through my heart I It wait thee in the greenwood glen, 
I press d the dear beautiful maid in my arms, | Amang the braes sae briery, O, 


Nor dream d that we ever should part For there the Noran leaps the linn, 
An tells me of my dearie, O 

Thy haur a, the glossy falling stream, 

Thy brow the pure, the milky feam, 

Thy cheeks, the dimpling eddies seem— 
My bonnie blue-e ed Mary, O 


But now from the dear, from the tenderest maid, 
By fortune unfeelingly torn, 

Midat strangers, who wonder to see me ao sad, 
In secret I wander forlorn, 


And oft, while drear midnight assembles her I nc er had love for ane but thee 
shades, Amang the maids sac cheery, 0, 
And silence pours sleep from her throne, ‘You ne cr lov d ane but only mo, 
Pale, lonely, and pensive, I ateal thro the glades, My ain, my dearest dearie, 0 
And sigh midst the darkness my moan My morn o love— the morn o thine, 
An a our happy days sineyne, 
In vain to the town I retreat for relief, The chords o mem ry canna tyne, 
In vain to the groves I complain My bonnie blue e ed Mary, 0. 
Belles, coxcombs, and uproar, can ne er eooth my 
arief, While morning lifts his gowden eyc, 
And solitude nurses my pain An gilintsoera sae cheerie, 0, 


W hile e ening veils the face o day, 


Still absent from her whom my bosom loves best, An starnics gild the cary, 0, 


T languish in mie’ry and care My only love—my bosom vow— 
Her presence could banish each woe from my My plighted faith I 11 never rue, 
breast, But live in love an bliss wi you, 


| 
But her absence, alas' is despair. y My bonnie blue-e ed Mary, 0 


aNT 4, * “ 


a 


i Giweedside. 


[Tur beautiful tune of * Tweedside ’ 18 of grert 
antiquity, and his even been attributed to David 
\ Rizzio, but without any authentic foundation 
» Guy adopts it as the air of one of his songs in thr 
op cia of “Polly, printed in ]729 ‘The ol 1 verscs 
to the tune, which arc here given arc said toh we 
been written by Lorp Yersrar, afterwuds mar 
quis of ‘Lweeddile, who died in 1713, 1n his 68th 
year Lord Yestir, according to Mr Rctert 
Chambers, ‘‘ was a distinguished statesman in the 
ragnsof Wilham and Annc, and martied the only 
laughter of the duke of I auderdale, cons lercd 
the grcatest heiress in the kingdom = He wis om 
of the principal instruments in eirrying thicuyh 
the Union, being at the head of th p rtyedll 1 
the Squadrone Volante Micly in his curnus 
work of thiut penod, descril es him as # great cn 

t couriger and promoter of tride and the weltar 
of ns country ‘He hith gocd s nse, he vids, 
“18 very mode st, much a man of honour, and hot 
when piqued, 1s highly estecmcd iu his country, 

| and may mike a considtratle figure im it now 
He is a shorttrown man tow irda sixty years old 
The song must have been written tcfore 1697, 
when he ceased to be I ord Yester, by succceding 

\histather Ne idpath Castle, near Pet bles, which 
overhangs the 1 weed, must be the Jocality of the 
song—that boing then the propeity and ont 
of the readencis, of the Twecddale family 
The song first appeared in Mr Herd s Collection, 
1776 = j 

Y 


W Hen Maggy and I were acquaint 
1 arried my noddle fu hie 
Nae lintwhite in a the gay plain, 
Nae gowdspink sac bonmie as she ! 
1 whistled, I piped, and I sang, 
1 woo a2, but Icam mae great specd 
Therefore I maun wander abroad, 
And lay my banes fur frae the Tweed 


To Maggy my love I did til 

My tears did my passion express 
Alas! for I lo ed her ower wecl, 

And the women lo’e sic 2 man Ie¢s 
Her heart it was frozen and cauld , 

Her pride had my ruin decreed , 
Therefore I maun wander abroad, 

And lay my banes far frae the Tweed 


4% “¥ os me ea 
Fee ¥ She “e ana ef ae 
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Siocedstde, 


(Tur following once highly popular verses to 
the tune of “ Tweedsidc first appeared nm Rame 
813 3 Ica Table Miscellany, 1724, and again, with 
the musie, in the Orpheus C dedomus 1725 They 
were written by Ropert Crawrunp, a cadet of 
the family of Drumsoy, one of the ‘ ingenious 
youn; gentlunen, of whom Ramsyy speaks a5 
contritutors to his Miscellany Crawturd wos 
author of “ Thc Bush atoon Traquair, (sec Page 
11,) :nd other songs given in Ramsay s work He 
1s somctimcs called Wiz 11am Crawfard, & mista) 
arising from J ord Woodhouseke nnsapplying an 
expression in one of Hamilton of Bangour s i-tters 
regarding a Will Crawfurd His tathcr wap twice 
marcel first toa daughter of a Gordon of Turn 
lorry, ly whom he had two sons, Thomas, af ¢ ne 
time envoy extraordinary to the court of Francc 
and Robert the poct The lattcr resided long in 
lrince, and dicd or, as in sivid was drowncd on 
returnine to his native country, m 1732 ‘Lhe 
sceond inarnage of the fither was to Jean, 
diughter of Archibaid Crawturd of Auchmames, 
m Rentrewshire, by whom he had a large fumuly 
Hence the mistake of making the poet bulong to 
the Auchinamea family (as 18 gencrally donc )—a 
mustake, we believe, first exposed by Mr David 
Laing, of the hignet Tibrary, Kdimburgh Mr 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre, in aletterto Dr Blacklol, 
dated 47th Oct 1787, snys, ** You may tell Mr 
Burns when you xe him, that Colonel Ldmon 
ston told me t other day that his cousin Colonel! 
George Crawfurd was no po t, tut a great singer 
ot songs but thathis eldest brother Ronrrr (by a 
formcr marrige) had a great turn that way, 
having written the words of ‘The Bush vboon 
Traquair and ‘Tweedside’ That the Mary to 
whom 1t was nddressed was Mary Stewart of the 
Castlemilk family, aftirwards wifi of Mr John 
Ralches The colonel (Edmonston) never saw 
Robert Crawfurd, though jhe was at his burial 
fifty five yearsago He was a pretty young mar, 
and lived lung in France ’—According to bir 
Walter Scott, the Mary celebrated in “* Tweed 
side did not belong to the Castl milk family, but 
was Mary Lillas Scott of the Harden family, a 
descendant of another famed beauty, Mary Scott 
ot Dryhope in Selkirkshire, known by the name of 
“The Flower of Yarrow Harden is an estate 


y on the Tweed, about four miles from Melrox Jj 
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= Wnrat beauties does Tora disclose! A Here summer s sun, with golden glean 
7 How sweet are her smilcs upon 3 weed ! Gilds mountain tops, the woods, the strcams, 
ee Yet Mary s still sweeter than thos, Before his early, piercing ray, 
7 Both nature and fancy exceed The wreaths of white mist wheel away, 
the No daisy, nor swect t lushing rose, Re veahng all the lovely scene — 


Not all the gay flowors of the field, 
} Not Tweed, gliding gently through tl ose, 
Such beauty and pleasure does y1cld 


The warbicre are heard in the grove, 
The hunet, the lark and the thrush 
The blackbird ani sweet coo nz dove, 
With musie ench unt ev ry tush 
Come, let us go turth toth mead, 
Tet ua sce how the primroses sprin,z, 
We Il lodge in some village on Twec | 
And love while the feathe: d folk s ng 


Tlow does my love pass the long day ? 
Toes Mary not tend a few sheep ? 

Do thry never cart le ssly stray 
While hapy ily she lies asliep ? 

Should Tweed 6 murmurs lull her to rcst, 

’ Aund nature indulgin my Tiss 
To case the soft pains of my breast, 
’ 1 d steal an ambrosial kiss 


Tis she docs the virgins exe 1 


¢ ~ 
“ r = 
% “ 
+ > 


ve No tenuty with her my compare 
nf Love s graccs around her do dwell 
Sho «4 fancet where thousands arc fiur 
. Say, charn er wher do thy fl cks stray ? 
f Oh, tell me at morn where they fee 1? 


4 fhall I scek them on sweet winding 1 ay ? 
Or the 1 Ioas intir banks of the Tweed 2 


eres gam 
—* 


Ghe Banks of Gap. 


{Ronerr Carmicnart, Lundin Mill, near 
+ Tergo, Fiteshire —Air, ‘ Roslin Castl —Here 


/ i first printed } 
J 


ety 


By Grampia s towering mountains high, 
‘Whose rocky summits skirt the sky 
‘Wild rolls the queen of Scotia s floods, 
Adorned by Athole’s ancient woods 
Along their winding walks in spring, 


. “by How sweet to hear the wild birds sing, 
At peep of dawn, how sweet to stray | 
»*,) Adown the bonnie banks of Tay' . 


ae 


us aE We FIT eg 
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The woods, thu k cloth d in fohage grecn, 
High waving o er the wild rocks grev 
Upon the bonnie banks ot Tay! 


T nechanting scenes! how oft in view 

To fancy @ eyt, fresh, blooming, now — 
The flowing river, mountain, strath— 
The winding of each woodland path 
And dearer still, —tond fmen Iship 8 ties 
And truc love 6 flamc th tt never dics 
All these were mine ,—now far away 

I mourn the bonnie t anks of Tay 


Chen Hohn anvB me. 


([Tawnanuy —Air, “Clean pease strc  ] 


W new John and me were marr | 
Our hadding was but sma , 

For my minni, canker d carhine, 
‘Wad gie us nocht ava 

I war t my fee wi cannie care, 
As fur as it, wad gac, 

But wee) l wat our bridal bud 
Was clean pease strae 


Wi working late and early, 
We re come to what you sec 

For fortune thrave ancath our han | 
hae ¢ydent aye were we 

The lowe o love made labour hght 
I m sure you I] find it sae, 

When hind ye cuddle down ate eu 
*Mang clean pease strae 


The rose blooms gay on cairny Ir 
As weels in birkcn shaw 
And love will live in cottuge low 
As wee) s in lofty ha 
Sae, lassie, tuko the lad ye hke, 
Whate cr your minnie say, 
Though yc shculd mak your bridul | 
O clcan peas: strae 
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@he Wosie. 


¢ 

(Wrirren by Burns for Johnson s Muscum, to a tune taken down from Mrs Burnss voice “It *° 
appears evident to me siys the poet, “ that Oawald composed his ‘ Roslin Castl. on the mo ¢ 
dulation of this sir —In the secord part of Oswald s, in the three first burs he has cither hit on 1+ ¢ 
wondertul similarity to, or «lac he hag ent rely torrowed the thre first lars of th old ur and 
the close of both tuncs is almost exactly the same The old verscs to which it wassung whenI tuk 
down the notes from a country girl s voice, —(the country girl, as appears from a letter to Thoms on 
was his own wift,)—‘* had no grevt merit —The follow11 g 1s a ppucimen rf + 


°TyRRE was a pretty May (angice, maid ) and a milkin she wet t 
Wii her red rc sy cheeks and her coal tlach hair 

And she has met a young man a comin ocr the bent, 
With a double and adicu to thee, fur May 


O where are ye goin my ain pretty May ~ 
Wi thy r d rosy cheeks and thy coal } lack hair? 
Unto the yowes a milhin , kind sir she siys, ry 
With a doutle and adicu to thee fan May 
What if I ging alang wi the my ain pretty May 
Wi thy red rosy checks ani thy coal bluk hir ‘ 
Wad I be aught the worse o that hind sir, she sty ‘ 
Withad ubk andulcut thee, fairMay & &e i 
Burns was quite mht as to thc resemblance of the air of “ Roshn Castl. to that of ‘The Posie $ 
tut he was mistaken in thinking th it Oswald composed the former tune It is «lier than Oswalis ¢ 
Jay and was origmally called ‘Lhe House of Glimis = Lhis we have already mcnti nctd in the not 
to the song of Roshn Custle J 
On love will venture in where 1t daurna weel be scen » 
Oh, love will venture in where wisdom ance has becn 
But I will doun yon river r ve, amang the woods sae grcen, 
Anda to pou & posit to my win dcar May } 
t 
The primrose I will pou, the firstlin o the year > 
And 1 will pcu the pink, the cmblem o my dear = 
For shc s the pink 0 womankind, and t looms with out a pecr 1 
And a to be a posie to my ain dtar May : 
& 
TN pou the buddin rose, when Phoebus peeps in view, \ 
For it's hike a Laumy kiss o her sweet bonnie mou ~, j 
The hyacinth g for constancy, wi its unchanging blue Le 
And a to be a posie to my aim dear May ‘ 7 
The lily it is pure, and the hly 2¢ 18 fair, oN 
And in her lovely bosom Tl p ace the hly there f 
‘Lhe da sy s tor simplicity, of unaflic ted air 
And a to be a posic to my ain dew May « 
The hawthorn I will pou, wi 1ts locks o aller grey, 4 
Wherc, hke an aged man it stands at break o day Q 
But the songst« rs neat within the bush I winna take iwi ty salar 
Anta to be 1 posie ton y ain dcar May aaa 
TA «7 6 «yw fy i Ad o- tr Leo 
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© is The wooiline I will pou when th e enn star 19 near 
« And the bamoni drapso dew shill be her een sac lear 
ae The violct s tor medesty which weel she fas to wear 
And a to be a posic to my ain dcar May 
+ 
a Ill tie the posx round wi the silken band of luve 
A Anil ll place 1¢1n her breast and I J] swear by a al ove 
‘hat to the latest brenth o hfe the bani shall ne er remove 
. And this will Le a posie to my ain dew May 
f, le 
, Poung Phemie. 
) 
: [J AMES Macpona! p —Here first printed | 
ha AE summer eve o rosy Joy when a was quiet an still 
re T wandered east alung the binks — lancly Provan Mill 
' The mavis sang his cvening, hymn upon the birken tree 
ac An tade gude nicht toa the flowers on Rosemount s bonni let 
» 
The mellow sang the shaly hour the Ievcly act imn sky 
4 Were a forgot whene er 1 svw young J h mux passing by 
Jor Pher ¢ 5 fac isa ny sing, her snule is hte to me 
And ne er a sky sae pleis | iny heart 13 Phemie 8 kindly e e 
‘ Q fiuld her in your arma ye winds at balmy evening s close 
Anitrcathe your swectest dew dre ps on my lovely 11 oming rece 
” Fo. a the dream o woalth to me, this warld s hope can g) e, 
Js hear icd in the powden vase o bonnw I hemi s¢ ¢ 
on 
. Qhe Monnie Drotch Wass. 
y +} [Evaw M Corr —Tunc, ‘Roderich Mhic Alpun Dubh —Here first prnt | | 
f £ Yr maiiens<¢f Fngland, © who can surpass ye 


Ina that is innocent gracctu, or fan ? 
4° 1ken but o ane —shc 5s my ain loving lassi, 

¥ The tonnic Scotch luss wi the bricht gowden hair 
‘ 


a oe 


r What though, for vour arlkens she ganga in her plail 
a” W hat though that hcr dad has nac tocher to 8} arc 
Yet rch were her lov ran Test, shculd hig t ride be 
‘ The bonnie Scotch lass wi the bricht gowden han 


b What though I ve nae courage to tell her my wishes 
] or fear she Il dcny—still I winna des; ar 
Sac lang as to sve mc Joc] s de wnwari and blush 5 


“ The bonme Scotch lass w: the t mcht ,owden hair 
© when shall 1t be that, accepted an lo esome 
ef 1 i ti] to my lov d@ one how much she 5 my care ? 
: O, when 9 my am shall J strain to my t osum 
Lhe be nnie Scotch lass wi the bright gowdcn hair? 
wet " 
yu 
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Y 
| Beaver Waughs and Darrow. | 


' 


a Thcn Tlora queen, with mantle grecn, 
Casts off her former soriew, 
And vows to dwell with Ccr s sel, 


In Leadu: Haughs ind ¥ arrow 


Pan, playing on his aiten reed 
And phephcrds, him attending, 
Do hen resort, their flochs to fccd, 
Ite hills and haughs commending 
With cur and kent, upon the bent, 


; {‘fniasong, says Mr Robert Chambers, “is 
» htth tetter thin a string of namesof places Yet 
there is somcthing a0 3 hc sing 1n it, cspeciilly to 
the car of a south country man ' thit it haslicng 
maimtamed its place m our collections We ul 








 hnow whit impressive verse Milton mahes out of Pee yas para Diheoonn Haas undid <“e 
ya merc catalogues of localities The author, Nicos Than Leader Haushs ae Varrou 
Bu RN#, 18 supposed to have been onc of the list 6 ‘ 
cfthe old race of mmstrels In an old collection 
cf songs, n their original st ale ot ballants, L hive A eee Biel aule ‘3 
. «en his name printd as ‘ Burm the violcr, Wi Pasian ae si ae d poe Nee re via ait 
which seems to indicate the metrument upon nike ie dalas Soritenin Pag 
which he wis in the practice of ucompanying hs Men ink Ww dGhon & : 
' recatations I was told ty an aged person at | sah ae a ; sh sees splay a 
Farlston, thot there used tot ea } ortrait of him in Te etavdsas fa on Tene alii 
* Thirlstane Castle, representing him as .douce cid Wak of a Y : 
_ man, leading tcow by a straw rope —Thirlstanc a aa a a eg id $, 
Casth, the sat of the Farl of LauJerdale, near 
Lauder, 15 the c uth of which the poet spcaks in A esate see ay bea dei 
3 such terme of admiration It derives the nm waive Tato Se Lesh _ fies icine a f 
{ beauties of its architccture from the Jukc of a t ri: sacha a oS a bis 4 
Jaudcrdale, who Tuilt it, as the dite at ove the Th Tae whic ud i a Tro mefic 1 
door way testrhcs, in the year 1674 ‘Lhe song Wa tunel nae du i Bae Pee “t 
rouat therefore havc becn compos a since that err Tite. % cee 4 1 fas k oh ahead 
4 1t¢ wes printed m the Tea Table Miscellany, Ce t srapsln ie s thcy ang, i 
whieh taken mn connection with the last stanza, | See eee . 
& cnis to jy ont out that it was written at acme of 
th periods of national commotion ti tween the | ee hg ed the lea, 7 
ragn of the last Charles and the first Gcorge~ ‘tink igi es aa fe ee q 
piolably the Union The Bla:nslze cats are still ies hil Be ra oar ames why 
in repute, being uscd in many places for seed, and By b ae £ at ee ree eh An 
Lauderdale still boasts of all the other pleasant 7 I ne AS ee Apalie Pi aes 
farms end estates which are here so endearingly In sean ai eh Eagan hina ann m 
¢ ComanemOrated by Sue pects) cr leades Haughs and + pela to. 
{ 
Watn Phoebus bright the azure skies Park, Wanton was, and Wooden elcuct, “ts 
‘With golden rays enhght neth, The Last and Westtr Mainss 14 
Lr 


He makes all nature s bi auties rise, 
Herbs, trecs, and flowers he quick ncth 

Amongst all those he makcs his choice, 
And with dehght goes thorow, 

With radiant beams, the silver streams 
Of Leader laughs and Yarrow 


When Aries the day and night 
In equal length divideth, 


The wood of Lauder s fair cneuch, 
The corns are good mm the Blainshes 
Th re aite are fine, an I sald by kind, 
‘That if ye search all thorough 
Meains, Buchan, Marr, nane better are 
Than Leader Haughs and Yarrow 


In Burn-mill bog and Whitslaid Shaws 
The fearful ha e she haunteth , 


ae 


~ 
i 


% 


And frosty Saturn takes his flight, Bng haugh and Braidwoodshell she knaws, on 
Nae langer he abideth , W And Chapel wood frequenteth } y 
¥ ts ~ . a ie ‘ Pee . wf str > 7} 
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\ t when she irks, t> Kauslie Birks, 
she rins and sighs for som ow 

That she sh uld 1] av sweet I cader Haughs 
4ud eunnot win to Yarrow 


W hat sw et r musie wad ye hear 
Lhan hounds and beagles crving ? 

Jhe starte 1 hore rine hard with fiar, 
Upon her specd relying 

Hut yet her strength it fails at length 
Nae bielding can she t orrow, 

in sorrowless fields Clackmre, or Hags 
And sighs to be in Yarrow 


kor heckwoo! Rmgwiod Spotty Shag 
W ths ght and sc nt pursue her 

Iill ah her pith begins to flag 
Nae cunning can rescue her 

Ow rdub and dyke ower sheuch and syke 
‘She J rin the fi lis all thorough, 

dill fuld she fas in Leader Haughs, 
And bids tarcwee] to \ arrow 


“ita, Friington an 1 Cow lenknow:s 
Where Humes had ines commanding 

Ant Drygrange, with the milk white yowes 
Twist Twecd and 1 e wer standing 

Lhe bird that flees thro ,h Re Jp ath trees 
And Gladswood banks 11k morrow 

May chaunt and sing sweet Ter ler Haughs 
And bonnie howms of Yarrow 


liut minstre] Burne cannot agsuage 
His grief, while life endureth, 
I se the changes of his age, 
W hich flecting time procurcth 
T rmony a place stands 1n hard case, 
Where blythe folk kend nae s rr w 
W th Humes that dwelt on Icadcr s de 
And Scotts that dwelt on Yarrow 


A 


- § Deaver Waughsand Darrow. 


> 
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} \ arrow 


ig 


ty 


» thorofthe ‘ Bush aboon Traquair and “ Tweed 


{Tne following are more modcrn words than 
the above to the tune of “‘ Leader Haughs and 


ne generally ascribed to Ronrrt CRaAwFuRn, 


&k Sce pages 11 and 449 


They appear in Ramsays Tea Table 
Mise Nany with the title, “‘Sweet Susan They 


au 
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Tir morn was fair, saft was the air 
All nature s sweets weie springing 
The buds did bow with silver dew, 
Ten thcusand birds were singing 
When on the bent with blythe eontent 
Young J vmie sing his marrow, 
Nac bonnicr In4s e er trod the grass 
On J cader Haughs and Yarrow 


How swect hur facc, where ev ry grace 
In heav nly beauty s plant d 

Her smiling cen, and comely micn, 
That nae perfection want d 

Ill never fret nor ban my fute, 
But bless my bonnie mirrow 

If her dear smile my doubts b gull , 
My mind shall ken nac somow 


Sct though sh 's fair and has full! re 
Of evcry charm inch tntin,, 
Fa hg od turns ill and soon willl I 
Lt or me if love be wanting 
O Itcnni lasy have but the gracc 
dc think cre y gac further, 
¥ our joys maun tit if you commit 
The crying sin of murder 


My wand ring ghaist will ne er cet rest 
Ani day and night affright ye 

But if yc re kind, with joyful mand, 
1 Jl study to dehght ye 

Our years around with love thus crown d, 
From all things joy shall borrow 

Thus r nc shal) be more blest than we, 
On I cader Haughs and Yarrow 


O sweetest Sue tis only you 
Can make life worth my wishes, 

If equal k ve your mind can move, 
lo grant this best of blisses 

Th u wrt my sun, and thy least frown 
Would blast me in the blossom 

But if thou shine, and make mt thine, 
ill fourish in thy bosom 


Gbhe Slower of Yarrow. 


[We can say nothmg either of the age or 
authorship of this song We find it inac Ihc 
tion of songs published at Glasgow in 1786, called 
“* The British Songeter ] 
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In ancient times as songs rehearse, iS 
Onc charming nymph employ d each verse, | 
She rcign d atone without wmur w, ! 


Mary Scott the flower cf Lancuw 


Our fathers with such Lesuty fir d, 

This matchless fair in crowds admur d 
Tho matchless then, yct hore 6 hur ur w, | 
Mary Scott the flower of 4 arrow | 


Whose beauty unadorn d by art, 

With virtue join d attracts cach heart 

Tier neghgenee itsclf would charm you, 
‘she scarccly knows her power to warm jou 


For ever cease Italian noise 

let every string and every vo ce 
sing Mary “cott without 1n ar w, 
Mary Scott the flower of 1 a110w 





Garp Seott. 


[Many Scorr calle 1 in song ‘ Lhe Flower cf 
YVurrow was wletrited tor her t auty She | 
was a daughtcr of Philip Scott «fF Dryhoye ir 
pclhirkshire, and was marred to Waltcr scott cf 
Harden, a nc te 1 Border frcc booter in the reign of | 
Que n Mary The ruins of Dryhope tower (the 
birth place of th Flower of Yarrow) ire st ll to 
be secn ncar the lower extremity «cf St Marys 
Jake «Mary Sec tt hala lineal descendant Mary 
Jihas Scott ulso distinguishid fcr her beiwty im 
Whest hon ur Crawiurd s scng of Twiedside is 
Bud to have been compos d, (see page 449) The 
eld sung called “Mary Scott the Llowercf Yur | 
rw appears to have been lost The following 1s 
ly Ramsay, to the old bordcr air of “ Mary 
sc tt J 


Happs s the love which meets return, | 








W hen in soft flames souls equal burn 

But words are wanting to discover 

Tho torments of a ho} eless lover 

Ye registers of heaven, relate, | 
1t looking o er the rolls of fate, 

Did you there see n e mark d to marrow 

Mary Scott the flower of arrow ? 


Ah no' her form g too heave nly fair, | 
Her love tht gods above must share 
While mortals with despair explorc her, | 
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O lovely mud! my doubts beguile, , 
hevive and bless me with a smile, { 
Alas itnet ycullsocn debara 

Shing awain the baniscf \ arrow 


Be hush d ye fears, Inet lespnir, 

My Marys tender as ahcs fir 

Then lig tell ber all mine angu bh, 
She is too g 01! to let me langu sh 

With success crown d Ill nct envy 

Jhe folls who dwell al ove the shy 
When Mary ~cott 3 teron t my marrow, 
‘Well make a paradise in \ arrow 


me 


The Moge tn Yarrow. 


[From ‘The Biitish Songster, Glis ow 1°*6 
—A1r Mary*c tt ] 


Lwas summcr, and the day Wb fur 

Resolve 1 awhile to fly from cart, 

Heguil ng thought, ft rgetting sorrow, 
I wande: @ oer the bra s of Yarrow 

Till then desp s ng teauty s pe wer, 

lheytmy hcartr y cwn secure 

But C ipr]s dart did then work sorrow ' { 
And Mary s charms on bracs¢«f Yairow 


Will crucl love no bribe receive ? 
No ransom take f r Mary s slave > , 
Her trewns of rcst and ho} ¢ deprive me, 
Her lovely smiles hhe hght revive me 

Nc bondage may with mine compare, ‘3 
b neo first I saw this charming fair ry 


Lhis beautcous flew r, this rose of \ arrow bid 
In nature 5 gardens has no Marrow 

‘ 
Hail I of heaven but one request, * d 
Idaskt leon Miry ¢ breast 4 
Lhere woul) I hive o: die with pleasure, igs 
Nor spare this world cne mo ent 8 lersurc <i 


Desp sing kings and all that s great, ' 
ldsn ile at courts, and courtiers fate, 

My joy cc mplcte on such a marrow, 

1d dwell with her, and hve on Yarrow 


But though such bliss I ne’er should gain, 
Contented still I wear my chain, - 
In hopes my taithful heart may move her, 


And at distance due adore her ¥ for leaving life I Il always love her . ‘ 

UI ed s ~*~ de> at yh * txor eo ae 
Conk, Ya? + tahy”> “AN x. ste # 

ape auc? 6S boae ka ew Lg nant te cae ~ oL Ls, 
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ie What doubts distract a lover a mind! & O Leader haughs are wide and brald, t 
. 4 That breast, all softness, must prove kind And ¥ arrow hiughs are bonnie, ¥ 

¥ And she shall yet beeome my marrow, There Willic hec ht to marry me, ‘ 


The lovely beauteous rose of Yaniow 


\ 


we Oreun yc Ly yon meidow piecn? 
a nore a Or saw yo my sweit Willie >’ { 
ney Billie é Brotone y tt Larroin She sought him up she sought him doun, ' 
She sou,ht the traid and nariow 
LTu18 18 2 fragment of a very old and pathetic Syne, In the cleaving o a craig ¢ 
snc] I She found him drowned in + arrow 
Docs in yon grrden sweet anil gi 
« Where bonnie giows the ! he 
J heard a fiir maid, syhing sav, 
** My wish be wi sweet Willie Ghe Mraes of Yarrow : 
© Wile a rare, and Willies fan, 'Warerres ty the Rev Jone Locan on tle 
“ And Willie as wondrous t onme sume sul ycct as the above J he 
i} Anil Wilhe hecht to m wry me “ 
Gin e er he married ony “Try Lraes were bonnie ¥ wiow strewn 
When first on them J met my Jove 
nf But Wille s gone, whom I thoucht on Thy tracs how drewy, Yarrow stre in 
r . And does not hear me weeping, Wh n now thy waves his bo ly cova 
Draws many a tear frne truce Icve b ee Torcver now, Oh \ arrow streim, 
When other mands arc sleep ng hou art to mc a stream of sorrow 
a Lor ever, on thy banks shall I 4 
Yestreen T made my bed fu bra} Behol 1 my Jovc, the flower of Yarrow { 
The nieht Iii mik it narrow - 
Es For, a the hve lang winter nicht, Hc promise 1 me a milk white steed, 
Yr / The twined o my marrow Tot armce to his tathers towcrs, 
Tle promised me a httle page, 
at Oh gentle wind, that bloweth south, T > squire me to his father 8 towers 
ae From where my love repaireth, | He promised me a wedding ring— 
vw Convey a k ss frae hig dur mouth, The we {ding day was fix d to morrc 
» And tell me how he farcth! Now he 19 weddc i to his grave, 
| Alas, his watery grave, in ¥ arrow 
ARS O «Nl sweit Willie to come doun, 
” And bid him no te cruel “weet were his words when last we mct ' 
é And tell him no to break the he ert My passton I as freely told him 
} Of his love and only jewel Clasp dm his arma I ittle thought A os 
‘That I should never more behold hnn f 
O tell sweit Willie to come doun, Scarce was he gene, I saw his ghest 
And hear the mavis singing | Tt vanish d with a shriek of sorrow { 
+" And see the birds on ilka bush, Thrice did the water wraith ascend we 
And leaves around them hinging | And gave a doleful groan through Yanow f 
7 W ‘Lhe Jav‘rock there, wi her white bre st, | His mother fr m the window looked, HS 
‘ And gentle throat sac narr w W ith all the longing of a mother, 
There s sport eneuch for gentlerncn, | His uttle sister weeping walked +. 
A On Leader haughs and Yarrow ¥ Ihe greenwood path to meet her brothe: \ { 
~ 
‘ G? ae er ot andy Par 
fe mi ee 4 yb . we * er - eo ah cay rau ar Peat 


lfee) he marned ony 


O came ye by yon water g1 1c 7 
Pou’! you the rcae or hhhe? 
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They sought him east, they sought him wist, & Thus sang I saftly to my fiur, ih : 
They sought him all the forest thorough,— | Wha riisd ry hoycs with «ind relentit ¢, eo 
Ihev only saw the cloud of night, O quecn ot smiles, I ask nae mar, re 
‘Lhey only hcard the roar of Y urrow'' Since now wy bonme Bells cons ntang y 
No longer from thy window look , % 
hou hast no son, thou tender mother! , 
No longer walk, thou lovely maz 1 “7 
Alws, thou hast no more a brother The Wraes af Yarrow. a 


No longer sec! him cast or west 

An search no more the forest thorough 
I yr wan lering in the mght so dark, 

He fell a liteligs corpse in ) arrow 


Lhe tear shall never leive my check 
No othe: youth shall be my m urow 
TN seck thy lody in the etre in, 
And then with thee Ill slcep in \ arrow 
The tcar did never Icave her check 
No other youth became hcir marrow 
She found his body 1n the strc un, 
And now with him she slu ps in LY uiew 


bug’ re, bugs pe. 


(Writren, with th exception of the first four 
huts, which are oll Ty Arran Rameis and sung 
to the fine tune called “ he Biaes of Yarrow j 


Bex ye, tusk ye my be nnic bride 

Bubh yc, Lusk ye my wins me marrow, 
Busk ye, tusk ye, my bonnie bride, 

An | let us to the braes of \ arrew 

‘here will we sport and gathcr dew, 
Donce while lw rocks singin the mornimy, 
Lhen learn frae turtics to prove true 

O Bell, ne er vex me with thy scorning 


To westlin breez¢s Flor. yields, 

And whcn the bean sare kindly warming 
Blythness ippears o er all the fields, 

And niturc } ohs mur fresh and charn inj, 
Le irn frae the luins that trice the meu! 
Though on their banhs the roses t lopsom, | 
Yet hastily they flow to 'wecd, 

And pour their swcetness in his bosom | 


Haste ye, haste ye, my bonnie Bell, 

Haste to my arms, and there I I! guaid thee 
With free consent my fears r pel, 

11] with ny love and care reward thee 


\p7 ; 
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2) 28? hy 


{Inisiwa production cf Wiiranm Hawn pov * 
of Langour, and was frst printe lt in the ler 
Tatic Musccilany It professes to have been 
wi tten “in imititicn of the ancient m inner 
There ts an old ballad called § Lhe Dowie Dens of 


\arrow, but this boars no resemblance to it.] bi 


A * Bispn ye busk ye my bonnu, bonnietr aA 
Bus! yo Lusk sve my winsome minow 
Dusk yc, tusk ye, iny Lonnie, tonme tiide 
And think nace n aurof the traces of kX ancw by : 
o 
B ‘ Where git ye that bonme, tonme brik 2 
‘Where gat ye that winsome n wrow ? 
A **I1 git her whare I daurna wee) be seen 
Ju ns the birks on the traes of 1 arrow 


+ 


we 


Wop not weip not my tonnie, bonme tid 
Wuprot we pnct my winsome marr w 
Nor ict thy heart lament to leive 
Puing the birks on the braes ot \ arrow 
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B‘ Why dccs she weip, thy bonme, bonnie 111 ? 
Why does she weip thy winsome n arrow ? 
Aniwhy dir ye nat 1 air wecl be seen, 
luing the birhs on the raes of k arrow ? 


om 


© 


A “Lang inaun she weip, lang maun she, mau 
she weip, 
Lan: maun she weip wi dule and sorrow, 
Antllang miun I nae n ur weel be ecen, 
luing the birhs on the Lraes of \ inow 
For she has tint her luver luver deir, G 
H r luver deir, the cause of sorrow , 
Aid I hae slam the comcliest swain 
Thite cr pu d birkson the brace of & irrow 


Why runs thy strewm, O ¥ irrow, ‘+ irrow, 
red 9 
Why on thy braes heard the voice of « rrow 2 
And why yon melanchohous weids, 
Hung on the bonnie birhs of Yairow 2? 
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Whats yondcr floats on the rueful, rueful Ay Oh, Yarrow fields, may never, never rain, 


: ns 
an 158 
a 
¥ 
. % 
ais P fincie P 
‘ What s yonder floats ?—Oh, dule and sorrow! | 
1 « ‘Tw he the comely swain I slew 
Fa i Upon the dulefa braes of \ arrow. | 
{ 
ae * Wash » ¢h wash bis wounds, ns wounts m 
af teas, | 
ie Ths wounds m tears 0’ dult and sorrow, 
, And wrap his limbs in mourning weds, | 
iy And lay him on the banks of Yarrow. 
¢ © Then build, then build, ye ssters, sisters, sad, 
yt Ye sis‘ers sai, his tomb wi sorrow, 
* And wep around, in wacful wise, 
e iis hapless fate on the braes of Yarrow ! 
’ 
Qa Cursze ye, curse ye, hig uselc39, uscless shield, 
ai S The arm that wrocht the dced of sorrow, 
: ‘The fatal speir that poeret d hos Pre ist, 
‘ His comely bruist on thc bras of \ irrow! 
¢ 
my 


Uy es 


Pid I not warn thee not to, not to lose, | 
And warn from fight? But, to my sorrow, 
To> rashly bold, a stronger arm thou met st, | 
Phou met st, and fillon the bracsof Lanow | 

| 


Swit smells the birk, green grows, green grows 
the grass, 
Yellow on \ arrow’s braes the gowan, 
fair hangs the apple frac tho rock, 
Sweit the wave of Yairow flowin! 


Flows Yarrow sweit? as sweit, as sweit flows 
Tweed, 
As green tts grass, ita gow in as yellow, 
As swoit smelis on its bracs the birk, 
The apple from ts rocks as mellow ! 


| 

Fair was thy love! fair, fair, indecd, thy love! | 
In flowcry bands thou didst him fitter, 

Though he was fair, and well beloved again, | 

Than me hc never loved thee better. j 

| 





Busk yo, then, busk, my bonnie, bonnie bride ! 
Husk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow! 
Dusk ye, and lo’e me on the banks of Twecd, 


And think nae mair on the braes ot Yar- | 


row.” 


4 
. C ‘* How can I busk a bonnie, bonnie bride ? 


How can 1 busk a winsome marrow ? 
How can I loe him on the banks o' Tweed, 


That elew my love on the braes of Yarrow ? ¥ 


RDS “oe 


ar 
ae 
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Nor dew thy tender blossoms cover! 
Lor there was basely slain ry lov, 
My love, ag he had not bicn a lover. 


The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, 
His purple vest— twas my ain sewing , 

Ah, wretched mc! 1 ttle, httle kenncd, 
Jle was, 1n these, to inect his ruin. 


The boy took out his milh-white, milk white 
steccl, 
Unmindtul of my dule and sorrow 
But, cre the too-fa of the nicht, 
Hie lay a corpse on the banks of Yarrow ! 


Much 1 rejoiced, that waefu , waefu’ day, 
l sang, my voice the woods returning , 
But, lang ere nicht, the spear was flown, 
That slew my Jove, and kc ft mo mourning 


What can my barbarous, barbarous father 
dv, 
But vith his cruel rage pursue me? 
My Juver s blude 18 on thy sprar— 
iow canst thou, ba) barous man, then, woo 
mie ? 


My happy sisters may be, may bo proud, 
With erucl and ungentle seofing— 
May bid me scck, on Yarrow braces, 
My luver nuied im his coffin 


My brother Douglas may upbraid, 
And strive, with threat ning words, to muve 
mes 
My luver’s blude is on thy spear— 
Huw canst thou «ver bid me luve thee + 


Yca, yes, prepare the bed, the bed of Juve! 
With bridal-shec ts my body cover! 
Unbar, yo bridal maids, the door! 
Let in th’ expected husband lover! 


But who the expected husband, husband is > 
His hands, mcthinks, are bathed 1n slaugh- 
ter! 
Ah, me! what ghastly spectie 5 yon, 
Comcs, 1n his pale shroud, blecding, after ? 


Pale as he «s, here lay him, lay him down, 
© lay bis cold head on my pillow! 

Take off, take off these bridal weids, 
And crown my careful head with willow. 
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Pule though thou art, yet best, yet best beloved, f 


Qh could my warmth to hfe restore thec ' 
‘Let ho all night te tween my briests,— 
No yuuth lay ever there before thee 


Palo, pale, indeed, oh lovely, lovely youth, 
lorgive, forgive so foul a slaughter, 
And he all night between my breists, 
No youth shall ever he thero after!’ 


A “ Return, rcturn, O mournful, mournful brid ! 
kw turn, and dry thy useless sorrow | 
Thy luver heids nocht of thy sighs 
He lies a cc rpse on the braes of Yarrow. 





@Qhe Dowte 


[Warrrren Ty Hians S&S Ripnry 
Music by Peter M wleod, Ldmburyh } 


Heng of Parrot, 


bet to 


On, sisters there are midnight drenn s 
Lhat pass not with the mcrning, 
Thon ash not why my rc yon swims 
Inaktruns wilily Lurning 
And wh net why If iney how 
Lon wee bird sings wi sorrow, 
That Lluid lis mingicd with the dew, 
In the dowie denso \ arrow 


My dream 9 wild bght was not of night, 
Nor of the dulefa morning, 

Thrice on the stream w ts scen the gleam 
Lhat seem d his sprito returning 

For sword-girt men came down the glen 
4n hour betore the morrow, 

And picrced the heart aye true to mine, 
In the dowie dens o ¥ arrow. 


Oh, there are red red droys 0 dew 
Upon the wild flower s blossom, 
But they could na cool my burning brow, 
And shall not stain my bosom 
But from the clouds o yon dark sky 
A cold cold shrou i 1 1] Lorrow, 
And long and dcep shall be my sleep 
In the dowie dens o Yarrow. 


Let my form the bluid-dyed floweret press 
By the heart o’ him that lo ed ma, 

And 1 i steal frae his hips a long long kiss 
In the bower where aft he wooed me 
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kor my arms shall fold and my tresses shield 
Che form of my death cold mariow, 

When the treeze shall bring the raven 6 wing 
Ucr the dowx dens o Yarrow. 


Vobe’s Constancy. 


[Tomas Prinaie ] 


On not when hopes are brightest, 

1s all love s sweet enchantmcnt known, 
Oh_ not when hearts are lightest, 

Is all fond woman g fervour shown 
But when hte 8 clouds 0 ertahe us, 

And the ccld world 18 clothed in gloom 
When summer fricnds forsake us, 

Ihe rose of love 1s best in bloom. 


J ove 18 no wandering vapour, 

{hat lures astray with treacherous spark , 
Love 18 no transi nt taper, 

That lives an hour and Icaves us dark 
But, like the lamp that hghtens 

‘Lhe ( recnland hut beneath the snow, 
The b som s home at brightens, 

‘When all beside 1s chill bclow. 


Young Bonald. 


[Wririi~n Ly Groner Ar1TAN det to Music 


ad] 


Ax eiry night, a cheerless day, 
A linely hame at gloamin hour, 
When ocr tho heart come thoughts 0’ wae, 
Like shadows on Glenfillan s tower. 
Is this the wierd that I maun dric, 
And a around sne glad and gay, 
Oh hon an righ, oh hon an righ, 
\oung Donald frae his love s away. 


The winter snaw nae mair does fa’, 

The 108e blooms in our mountain bower, 
Thc wild flowers on the castle wa’ 

Are glintin in the summer shower. 
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mas Bit what are rummer 8 smiles to me A Ye bachelors, warned by the sht pherd s distress §, 
oS When h nue langer here could stay | Be taught from your freedom to measure y uo /,/ 
« ) Oh hon an mgh, oh hon an righ, | bliss, 
% . Young Donald frae his love s away Nor fall to the witchcraft of beauty a prey 
By) And blast all your joys on your wedding day ‘ 
} or Scotland s crown, and Charlie 6 mght, Horns are the gift of a wedding day 
ev . The fire-crogs o er cur hills did flee Want and a acold crown a wedding day H 
‘a Ant loyal swor ts wore glancin bright Happy and gallant, who, wis when he may be 
$ And Scotiv’s bluid was warm and frec Prefcrs a stuut rope to a wedding day! « 
~ And though nae gleam of hope I see, es 
f “ae My praycr 15 for a I mghter day 
SS Gh hon an mgh oh hon an mph, | ¥ 
pi Young Donald frae hia love s away | @aledonta. i 
* —_— | {Joun Inrin Setto Musiety Peter Mal J ( 
v f | % 
Be ras a ~ its radiance ete! 
ar o er the Gramjz1in mountains tl. 
: Ghe Cledding Hay. “Mid 1 urning clou is, when last adicu \ 
4 I bade to Lak donia 
ae [Warrren by Dk Tnomas BrackiccK, to an ' 
‘” oll Scotch tunc ealled “ How can I be sad on n v And as I mark d the mountains 1h, x 
» wedding day J] Tike vapour melt twecn aca and sky, 
3 | Deep brcath i my heart a prayer and 6 3h 
‘ One mght as young Colin lay musing in bed, For native Culedonia 5 
\ With a heart full of love and a vapour sh he id t 
) To wing the dull hours and his sorrows allay, 1 love the streams, I love the linn, 
© thus sweetly he sang of his wedding day That formin fis wi deaftnin din, u 
| is “* What would I give for a wedding day ' The bick rin bu ns that rowe within ‘ 
‘ } Who would not wish for a wed ling day The glens of Caledonia [ 
4 Wealth and ambition, I d toss ye away 
q . With all ye cin boust, for « wedding day The lochs aae peacc ful lone, profoun | 
% 4 The misty mountains tuw ring roun 1, f 
j  Sheuld heaven bid my wishcs with fre¢ lom im Whos cchoing rocks at ¢ve msound 
Bs plore The sonzs of Caledonian 
One bliss for the anguish | suffered efor, j 
B ¥ or Jessy, dear Jessy, alone I would prav 
{ "Ani grasp my wholc wish on my weeding day 


Blesad be the approach of my wedding day ! Lote tnbtting Meagon. 


dy Hail, my dear nymph and my wedding dav! 
larth smile wore verdant, and heaven shine [From the firatvol ofthe Tea Table Miscellany © 
more gay! (1724), where it apy cars withoutan ark, butyr = \ 
ee for happiness dawns with my wedding day 1 ably written by Rama hims lt —Tune, Chant , 
Ze ina chattle, ne dux skar mi 

. But Luna, who equally sovereign presiules 

\ Nay ¥ the hearts of the ladies and flow : f the t: Ics, || Wien mnocent pastime our plcasun s did crown 

T nhappuy changing, soon changed his wit s Up n a grecn meadow, or under a trie, , 
« mind Lru Anme became a fine lady in town, 
»~ \ © tate, coul! a wife prove so constant and kin i! He w lovily, and loving, and | onic was she f 
aa “ Why waa I born to a wedding day! Rouse up thy reason, my teautitul Annie, 

» ©,  Cnrsel, ever cursed be my wedding day Ictn era new whim ding thy fancy ajet is 
»,  €0ln poor Colin thus changes his lay, | Oh! as theu art bonnik, be fuithfu and eann: , 2 
y* And dates all his plagues from his wedding diy ¥ And favour thy Jamic wha doats uj on thre ( 
, 

a | t ale ~ é - whe < can ee 
f a ~ 
f. ~ we ae . - wr flys eon : ee Tae wa ah \ : vy} 7 
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“¥ Dos the death of a lintwhite give Annie the Then fast spread out the flowing shect Ny 
‘ sy leen ? Gave welcome to the wind! Ry 
d Can tyning of tr fles be uneasy to thee ? Is there a gale we d shrink to mcet, { a 
. Can lap dogs and monkeys draw teare frae these When trcachery a behind 2 1 
een, The foaming deep our couch will Le, 3 
That look with indiffirence on poor dying m¢ ” The storm our vesper bell, ‘ 
! Rouse up thy reason, my beautiful Annie, | The low ring heaven our canopy, 4 "y \ 
And dinna prefir a paroquet to me, My native land, farewell 


hd 


>> 
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Oh as thou art bonn.c, bu prudent and cannic, 





And think on thy Jamie wha doats upon th ¢ Away, away across the main, 2 @ 
We 0 seek some h ipprer cilme 
Ah! should a new m inteau or Flanders Ice head, Where daring is not deem d a stain, : r) 
Or yet a wee coatie, tnaough never go fine, Nor loyalty a crime 
Gar theo grow forgettu , and let his he wrt blecd, Our hearts are wrung, our minds arc tuss d, 3 
That ance had some hope of purchasing thine ? Wild as the ocean 5 swell, ¥] 
Rouse up thy rcason, my beautiful Annie, A kingdom and a birthrigl t lost! Pa 
And dinna prefer your flagc eries to me Old scotland, fare thee well ¥ 
Oh as thou art bonnie, be solid and cannie : 
And tent a truc lovur that doats upon thec a 
Shall a Paris edition of newfangled Sawney, pokes D fou, Henny fain. ° 
Lhough gilt o er wi laces and fringes he t¢ 
By adoimg himeelf, be adore 1 by fair Annie (Tr1s song, which advocates the supremacy of t- 7 
And aim at those benisons promised to me ? love over all worldly considerations, appears, witn 5 , 
Rouse up thy reason, my beautiful Annie, the except on of the fourth verse, in Ramsay g 
And never prefer a light dancer to me, Tea lable Miscellany, with the signature Q, mg ( 
Oh as thou art bonnie be prudent and canme nifying that it is old, with additions The fourth i r 
Love only thy Jamic wha doats upon thec, verso 1s hy Burns The air, which goes bv the ” 
same name as the title of the song, is very old } ns 5 
Oh thnk, my dear chirmer, on ilha sweet hour, ‘ : .\ 
That sladc away saftly between thee and me, Jockxy fou, Jenny fain, Y¥ } 
Lri squirrels, or }t aux, or foppc ry, had power Jenny was na ill to gain ' 
Tc rival my] ve and 1mpose upon thee She was couthic, he was kind, 9 
R use up thy reason, my beautiful Annie, And thus the wooer tell d his mind { =~ 
And Ict thy dcr resa be centred in me, . $ 
Oh 8 thou art bonnic, be faithfu and einn ¢, Jenny, Ill nave mair ben ce, y ie 4 
And love anc wha lang has been loving to thee (1¢ me love at ony price ” 





T winna prig for red or white, 


Lov: alane can gie dely te . | 
? 
tL Othcrs seek they kenna what, 
Civ & Lotlanw. 1n looks, in carnage, and a that “3 
Gie me love for her I ccurt ’ 
{C yon » Arran Set to Music by Peter Maclcod Icve im love makes a the spoit ¢ 4 
mi his ** O1igin ul Melodits of Scotland J . 
Tet love sparkle in heree, feo 
Tur brecze blows fresh, my gallant mates, Ict her love nae man but me re 
Uur vessel cleaves her way, That s the tocher-gude I prize, fs 
Down ocean a depths, oer hcaven s heights, Thcic the lover s treasure hes i *, 
Through darkness and through spray ‘ 
No loving moon shincs out for us, Colours mingled unco fine, \, fi 
No star our course to tell— Common notions lang sinsy ne, oN 
And must we Ieave old Scotland thus ? Never can engage my love, ° 5 
My native land, farewell ! Until my fancy first approve , a 
AK 
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wot It is nae meat, but appetite, 
a, That makes our eating a delyte, 
Beauty 1s at best deccit, 
‘ Fancy only kens nac cheat 


4 





CN hen tor Were at the Schule. 


[Tur author of this song hag lept his name 
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‘Lee laddies plague me for n sang, 
I etn maun plny the fule, 
Ill sing them ane about the days 
When we were at the schule 
Thou.h now the frosty pi w iss en 
W haur ance wav d gowden han 
An mony a blythsome heart 15 c wuld 
sin first we sported there | 
When we were at the sehule my flien, 
When we were at the schule 
An O sae merry pranks we J lay d, 
When we were at the schult 


Yet muckle Jock 1s to the fore 
That used our lugs to pu, 
An Rob the p st an Sugar Pouch, 
An’ canny Davi. Dow 
O do ye min] the maistcr 8 hat, 
Sae auld, sae bare an brown, 
We carried to the burnic # side 
An’ sent it soomin down ? 
When we, &c 


We thocht how clever a was plann d, 
When, whatna voice was that ’ 
A head is raised aboon the hedge ,~ 
*©1 11 thank ye for my hat 
O weel I mind our hingin lugs 
Our hct an tinglin piws,— 
O well 1 mind his awfu look, 
An’ weel I mind his taws 
When we, &c 


ae nna a 


O do ye mind the countin time, 
Ilow watchfu he bas lain, 

To catch us steal frae ither s slatcs 
An’ jot it on our ain? 

An how we fear’d at writin hour 
His glunches an his glooms, 

Row mony times a day he aa d, 
Our fingers a were thooms ” 

When we, é&c 
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1°!) ne'er forget the day ye stood, 
( Twas manfw’ like), yours! , 
An took the pawmnsan the shane 
To save wee Johnnie Hcl 
Thc maister fand it out bely ve, 
IIc took ye on his knee, 
An' as he gaz d inte your face, 
The tear Was in his oe 
When wi, &e 


But mind ye, lad, yon afternoon 
How flect ye skupp d awa, 

For yc had erack t auld Jenny s p ine 
When playin’ at the ba 

Nac pennies had we Jenny grat — 
Lt cut us to the core 

\c took yere mither 5 hen at mcht 
An’ Icft 1t at her dour 

When we, &c 


An sca steer as granny ma ic, 
When talcpyct Jamic Rae 

We doc kit roinn at the yump, 
bync row d him down the brac 

But how the very maister euch 
When Icein ga tler Wat, 

Cam in an thriept that 11 ple 1 un 
Had chasd an hill d his cat 

When we, &c 


Ah, laddles, ve may wink awa 
lruth maunna ay be tauld, 

I fcar the schulcs 0 modetn duys 
Arc Just sichke 6 the auld 

An ar na we but ln 1 lies vet, 
An get the name o men? 

Tow sweet at anc 8 fircsidc to live 
‘The happy days aga n, 


a 
r 4 


Whcrn we wer at the schule, my fin, ; 


When we were at the schuk 
An fling the snawba s owlt igam 
We flang when at the echule 


—— 


Back again. 


[Ti1s was @ popular patriotic song about t ¢ 
Liginning of the ] resent century ) 


Wuen Abercromby, gallant Scot, 
Made Britain’s facs to tack again, 
To fight by him it was my lot, 
But now Im safe come back ag un 
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The cannons didna Donald fleg, 
1d hke tu hear them crack again, 
My feara weie for my bonnic Meg, 
Lest I should ne er come bach aga n 


Our lewder fell --so died th Trav, 
We ll never see his lhe agin , 

1 was dcnied a sudger 8 gravi, 
lor Lam sav come back again 


Its true the, ve taen “ac mean kg, 

But wha for that Ww uld mak ar aen, 
Cheer up yc arh art my bonme Mcg, 

I ve brought a k ul heart back aga n 


And though the wound it carz1cd smart 
And twitch d me sur wi rackin Jy ain, 
Wi h ncurs se 1s] wadna purt 
Nor yct my Ieg take bach tg un 


Cheer up your heart, since 1 am hore 
Wi smiles y ur check gae dcc 4, ain 
Cheer up, my liwa an d nme fear 
Your Douald » safe come back again 


Though mony a rattlin blast has bl wo, 
There s plenty in the stuck again 

My wee lock sillers a your am 
Now sin Imsvt comet wk win 


Now mvv the wars fo ever cease, 
Yow heart nae? ur to rach aL un 

And may we live in love ind prace 
sin Donald s safe cc me back ag 07 


But should my country call me forth 
Her frecdom to protect ay: n 

Claymore in hand, Id kave the Nertu, 
If 1 should ne cr come back again 


Ghe Whee Lagate, 


{Rev Fowarp K Sivan, Dornocl —Here 


first printed J} 


A RONNIE wee laasie I ken, 1 ken, 
A bonnie wee lassie 1 ken, 

lhe blink o her ee is heaven to me, 

4n wow! but she s ane amang ten amang tin, 
An wow' but shes ane amang ten. 
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fa handsome wee lassie 1 loe I loe, 


A handsome wee lassie I lo’e 
The yawkic weo que in has doitcr d me ¢k an, 
An mar m schict she ll wack, I tre 1 tro, 
An marr mischief she ll wark 1 tre 


A winsome wec lassie I 11 woo, Iii w o, 
A winsomic wee | issie I Ll woo 

ill kech in here e, an aiblins nm ay pice 

Lhe wet hinny llobso’ hern u her nou 
The wee hinny blobso her mou 


A mens fa wee lassie 11 wile Ii) wale 
A mensefu wee ]wse J ll wale, 
An »poud the wee dear hae gowyenso gear 
She ll no 1c the waur tor t, lee bail I se bul, 
phe ll no l¢ the waur tor t, 1 se bull 


A canty wee lassie I wed, 1 ll wed, 
A cauty wee lassie 1 wed 
An when she i3s1 ine, [11 busk her fu fin , 
An a couthie bit hfe we Il lead, we ll deus, 
An a couthic bit lite we I lead 


She Cardin’ o’t. 


[Writirn by Burns after an old song tc 
a tine called “ salt Fist and Dumplmg,, 

Haslic) woo 18 the wool shutn from the 
throats of shcep, and is the finest of the fleece } 


I corr a stance o haslock woo 
lomike a coat to Juhnry ot 
lor Johnny is my only xc, 
I loe him best ot ony yet 
Th cardin of the spinnin ot 
Lhe warpin ot, the winnin ot 
When 11ka ell cost me a groat 
The tailor otaw the lynin ot 


For though his locks be lyart grey, 
And though his brow be beld aboon, 
Yet 1 hae scen him on a day 
The pride of a the parishen 
‘ho cardin ot, the spinnin ot, 
The warpin ot, the winnin ot 
When ilha ell cost me a groat, 
‘Lhe tailor staw the lynin ot 
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Gring a’ nour maut. 


[Tue opening verse, at least, of this song 18 ol 1, 
as it occurs in a manuscript of the ecventeenth 
century, which at one time belonged to Mr Gon 
stabie, the emincnt Edinburgh lookgeller The 
other verses are prc bably also of some antiquity, 
uthough they cinnot be traced in iny of the 
early collectons ‘hey are given by Mr R 
Chambers from oral tradition ‘ Lhe Maltman 
is the name of a song to} found in BR unsay's Tea 
Table Miscellany, written by Ramsay himself 
xiter an ancient ditty, but tov deeply imtucd 
with the license of old times to admit of extract 
hcre } 


Bring a vour maut to me, 
Bring a your maut to me, 

My draff ye se get for ae pund ane 
Thc ugh a my deukies shoula dace 


Some say that kissing 8 sin, 
But | think it s nane av t 

Tor kissing his wonn d in this warli 
‘ince ever that there wis tui 


O, if it wasna lawfu , 
Lawyers wadna allow it 

If 1t was na holy, 
Ministers wadna do it 


If it wasna modest 
Maidens wadna tah it 
if 1t wasna plenty, 
Pur folk wadna get it 





Hoon Grumice. 


[Luis song, which Allan Cunningh im says is 
* « favourite among the peasantry of Nithsdale ” 
ecems to be founded on the weil known old 
“cottish poem, called ‘The Wife of Auchter 
muchty J 


J “1s Grumiie swore by the light o the moun, 
And the green leafs on the tre, 

‘Lh at he could do more work in a day 
Lhan his wife could do in three 
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5 a hah ot yd 
*> is Fag? 


4 


& His wife rose up in the morning 
Wi cares and troubles enow— 
John Grumhe bide at hame, John, 
And I Il go haud the plow 


wo 


Fuat ye maun dress your children { ur 
And put them a in their gcar 

And ye maun turn the malt, John 
Or else ye Il apoll the beer 

And yc maun reel the tweel, John 
That I span yesterday 

And ye maun ca 1n the hens, John 
J se they 1] all lay away 


© he did dress his chilircn fun 
And put them a in their gear 

But he forgot to turn the malt, 
And so he apoil d the beer 

An he sing loud ns he reckd the tw cl 
Thit his w fe span yesterday 

| But he forg ot to put up the hens, 

And the hens all layed away 
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The hawket crummie loot down nae m I! 
He kirne], nor butter gat 

Anda gade wrang, and nought gade rigt 
He danced with rage, and grat 

Than up he ran to the head o the hnowe 
Wi mony a wave and shcut— 

She hcard him ous she heard him not 
And steered the stots about 


x gene? 
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John Grumlle s wife cam hame at een, 
A weary wife and sad, 

And burst into a laughter loud, 
And laughed as she'd been mad 


While John Grumhe swore by the hght = th 


- ™~ 


moon & 
And the groen Icafs on the trec - 
Tf ny wife sh uld na win a penme a day \ 


phe s aye have her will for me 


np 


Ghe GAivow's Dream 


[Tuomas Dopp —Here first printed ] 


Yo 


How swect was my dream ! 
d d break on ¢, 
The sun waa a and sight to me, 
If frae that bright vision 1 never had wakcn |, 
My spirit wi Jamies wad be 


When the morn 12 
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Ca’ the Yowes. 


{Tue original song of ‘Ca’ the yowes to the 
hn owes” is attributed to Isanun. or Trane 
Pagan, @ singular character, who died in the 
neighbourhood of Mulrkirk, Ayrshire, (where she 
had spent moet of her days,) in 1821, aged cighty. 
An account of her will be found in the “f Ayrshire 
Contemporaries of Burns,” Edinburgh, 1840. Tib- 
vie was deformed in person, of a saturnine tem- 
per, and dissolute habits, but noted fur her sarcastic 
wit and vocal powers. She subsisted chiefly by 
retailing whiskey, without a licens, to those who 
visited her humble dwelling, and often, especially 
during the shooting-season, her hut or hovel was 
filed with gentlemen of the aristocracy, glad to 
enjoy a laugh at her humour, or to hear her sing. 
Tibbie published ** A Collection of Songs and 
Poems,” printed at Glasrow about 1805, but we 
cannot say whether “ Ca’ the yowes to the 
hnowcs” is included in the volume, as a complete 
copy of the work is not now to be had. Burns 
does not aeem to have known the author of the 
song. In his Notes to Johnson’s Museum, he says, 
“This song is in the true Scottish tast:, yot 1 do 
not know that either air or words were ever in 
pr.nt before. It has a border sound; and the 
Ihe, 

‘Tse gang wi’ you, my shepherd lad,’ 
is Annanlale or Eskdale, and I believe, good 
Yarrow.” The version here given is the original 
one, as revised by Burns for the Museum. The 
last verse is wholly an addition by the poet him- 
s‘lf. The air is simple, and old-like, though of 
its antiquity nothing can be said with certainty. ] 


Ca’ the yowes to the Lnowes, 

Ca’ them whare the heather grows, 

Ca’ them whare the burnie rows, 
My bonnie dearie. 


As I gacd down the water side, 
There 1 met my shepherd lad, 
He row'd me swectly in his plaid, 
And ca'd me his dearie, 
Ca’ the ewes, &c. 


Will ye gang down the water side, 
And see the waves sae swectly giile 
Beneath the hazels spreading wills, 
The toon it shines fu’ clearly. 
Ca' the yowes, &e. 
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I was bred up at nae sic school, 
My shepherd lad, to play the fvul; 
And a’ the day to sit in dool, 
And nae body to see me. 
Ca’ the yowes, &c. 


Ye shall get gowns and ribbons mect, 
C auf leather shoon upon your feet 
And in my arms ye'se lie and slevy: 
And ye shall be my dearie. 
Ca’ the yowes, &c. 





{ If yo'll but stand to what ye've said, 
I’se gang wi’ you, my shepherd lad ; 
i 
1 
! 


And ye may row me in your plaid, 
And I shall be your dearie. 
Ca’ the yowes, &e. 


H While waters wimple to the sca, 

| While day blinks in the lift sae hie; 
Till clay-cauld death shall blan' mye", 

| Ye aye shall be my dearie. 

Ca’ the yowes, &c. 


On’ the Lowes. 


{Tuts set of ‘ Ca’ the yowes to the knowes” 
was writt-n by Burxs for Thomson's Cullection 
in 1794. Ina letter to Thomson, the poet says, 
**T am flattered at your adopting ‘Ci’ the yowes 

| to the knowes,’' as it was owing to me that it ever 
suw the light. About seven years aro I waa well 
; uequainted with a worthy little fellow of a clergy - 
man, a Mr. Clunie, whosung it charmingly, and, 
at my request, Mr. Clark took it down from his 
singing. When I gave it to Johnson, I added 
{, some stanzas to the song, and mended others, but 
still it will not do for you. In a solitary stroll 
which I took to-day, 1 tried my hand on a few 
{| pastoral lines, following up the idea of the chorus, 
| which I would preserve. Here it is, with all its 
| crudities and Imperfections on its head.” ; 








4’ the yowes to the knowes, 
Ca' them where the heather grow:¢, 
C.’ them where the burnie rows, 

My bonnie dearie. 


Hark, the mavis’ evening sary, 
Sounding Cluden’s woods amany ; 
Then a-faulding let us gang, 

My bonniv dvarie. 
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We'll gang doun by Cluden side, h Ye powers aboon, wha made her mine, 
Yhrough the hazels spreading wide The widow's ac bit lasme, 9, 
U’er the waves that sweetly glide, Ny heart wad break gin I should tyne 

My bonnie dearie. The widow's ue bit lassie, 0; 

Our hearth shall glad the angcls’ sieht, 

Yonder Cluden‘s silent towers, The lamp o’ love shall lowe sae bright 
Where, at moonshine midnight hours, On me and her, my soul's debght, 
O'er the dewy budding flowers The widow's ae bit Jassie, ©. 


The fuiries dance sae cheerie. 


thaist nor bogle shalt thou fear: 
Thou’rt to love and heaven sae dear, 


Nocht of ill may come thee near, f 
My bonnic dearie. Gratbe Y on. 


Fair and lovely as thou art, [Wrrrten by Roprrt Ginritan for TRurns’s 
Thou hast stoun my very heart, Anniversury. Set to musie by Peter Macho, 
J can die—but canna part, mm hi “ Original Melodies of Scotland.” j 


My Lonnie dearle. 
| GatiiR in, gather in, ane an’ a’, anc an'2', 
Gather in, gather in, ane un’ a‘; 
The nicht, ever dear, claims a cup and a tear 
Oy, , rt % 4 To the memory of Burns that's awa | 
Che iridots f ad bit TLappte. Auld Seotland’s bad bards ane or twa, ane ortwe, 
Auld Scotland’s had bards ane or twa, 
I'Puomas C. Lartro.—Tune, “ My only jo ard {| But the minstrel that sang Coilu’» wud traces 





vane, O."—Jlere first printed.] aman, 
Oh! he was the sweetest of n’, 
O cvrss ye wha I met yestreen, Ob ! he was the sw cetest ofa’. 
On Kenly banka sae grassy, O, 
Wha cam’ to bless my waitin’ een ? He came like the flow’rets that blaw, that blaw, 
The widow's ae bit lassie, 0. He came lhe the flow 'rets that Liaw , 
Fhe brak iny -loamin-dream sae sweet, But lus bright opening spring, nae summer cid 
Sust whar the wimplin’ burnies meet. bring, 
The smother'd laugh,—I flew to greet For soon, soon he faded awa’. 
The widow’y ae bit lassic, O. But short though he sang 'mang usa‘, ’mMangusa’, 
But short though he sang "mane us a’, 
They glintit slee,—-the moon and she, His name from our heart will never depart, 
The widow's ae bit lassie, O, And his fame it shall ne‘er fade awa’, 
On tremblin’ stream an’ tremblin’ me, And his fame it shall ne'er fade awa. 


She js a dear wee lassie, O. 
How rapture's pulse was beating fast, 


As Mary to iny heart I clasp't, 
O bliss divine, —owre sweet to last, 
tee Lina? . . . +o WY. @7 
I've hisa’d the dcar bit lassie, O. i henna that’s conie ares DM 
She nestled close, like croodlin’ doo, 
The widow's ae bit lassie, OV, {Rrv. Tromas Baynson of Levern church, FR: n- 
My cheek to hers, syne mou’ to mou’, frewshurc.— Air, “O, wat ye wha’sin yuti town,’ | 
The widow's ac bit lassic, 0; 
Unto my breast again, again, I KENNA What's come ower him, 
I prest her guileless heart sae fnin, He's no the lad he used to be; 
Bae blest we're baith, now she's my ain, I henna what's come ower hin , 


The widow's ae bit lassic, U. 5 The blythe blink bas left h'e c’e. 


» 
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He wanders dawic by himsel’, 

Alang the burn and through th: glen; 
lis secret grief he winna tell— 

I wish that he would smile again. 


There was a time—alake the day! 
Ac word o' mine could mak’ hin etal; 
Rut noo, at every word I say, 
I think he only looks muir sac. 
The last time I gaed to the far, 
Wi’ Willie o’ the birken-cleuch, 
Like walkin’ ghost he mct us there~ 
And sic a storm: was on his broo ! 


Um wae to see the chiel sac glum, 
Save d.stnal-like frae morn to e’en: 

Than sic a cast as this had come, 
I'd rather Willie ne'er ha'e seen. 

I kenna what's come ower him, 
He's no the Jad he used to be; 

J] kenna what's come ower him— 
The blythe blink has left his e’e. 


ryt 


Cie enuly Sinter’s gnu, 


TWirrras Trar— tir, *Jobn Anderson my 
jo Tere Gr upriate tL] 


Tie coud eauld winter’s eanc, luvs, 
Sae bitter an’ sac snell ; 

And spring has come again, luve, 
To deek yon leesome dell. 

The buds hurst frae the tree, luv. 
The Inrds sing by the shaw; 

But sad sad is my dowie heart, 
For ye are far awa’! 


I thoeht the time wad flee, luv , 
Asin the days gane bye; 
While I wad think on thee, luve 
And a' mg patience try: 
But Of the weary hours, luve, 
They wadr flee ava, 
An they ha'o borne me nocht but cu’e, 
Syne ye ha’e been awa’. 


Wars me! they're sair to bide, hive, 
The dirdums ane maun drve, 

Th feelings wunna hide, luve, 
Wr saut tcara in the o'e: 


i 
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And yet the ills o° life, luve, 
Compar'd wi' joys are smia',— 

Sae will it be when ye return 
Nae mair to gang awa’. 





Murs is the lund. 


(rv. Hexry S. Rinortn. Musie by Peter 
Macleod. ] 


O: xs is the land of gallant hearts, 
The land of lovely forins, 

The island of the mountain harp, 
The torrents, and the storms: 

The Jand that blooms with freeman's fread, 
And withcrs with the slaves, 

Where far and deep the green-woods spread, 
And wild the thistle waves. 


Ere ever Ossinn’s lofty voie> 
Lad told of Fingal’s fame ; 
Fre ever from their native clime 
The Roman cagles came, 
Our land had given heroes birth 
That durst the boldcst brave, 
Anil taught above tyrannic dust, 
The thistle tufts to wave. 


What need we say how Wallace fougitt, 
And how his foemen fell, 

Or how on glorious Bannockburn 
The work went wild and well? 

Ours is the land of gallant hearts, 
The land of honour'd graws, 

Whose wreath of fame shall ne'er depart, 
While yet the thistle waves. 


Sup faithful Semecoty. 


(Written by Jonn Macrtarnin, editor of 
the Dumfries Courier. Set to musie hy Peter 
Mackod.] 


Wrrv day declining gilds the west, 

And weary labour welcomnics rest, 

How lightly bounds his beating breaet 
At thought of meeting soniebudy. 
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My fair, my faithful somebody, 4 

My fair, my fnithful somebody, 
When sages, with their precepts show, 
Pertection is unknown below, 

They mean, except in somebody. 


| 

| 

Her lovely looks, aac kind and gay, ' 
Are sweeter than the smnilcs of day, | 
And milder than the morn of May | 
That beams on bonnie somebody. | 
My fair, Ac. | 

) 


i 
"lwas but last eve, when wand’ring here, | 

We leard the cushet coving near, f 
1 soft'y whisper'd in her car, H 
** He woos, hhe me, his somebody.” {| 
My far, &e. | 


With crimson check the fair replica, 
‘* Ag avasons change, he'll change his Diide ; 
But death alone can e’er divide 
From me the heart of sumebody.” 
My fair, Ac. 


\ 

i} 

| 

1 
Enrapt J answer'd, “ Maid divine, } 
Thy mind's a model fiur for mine ; ; 

And here I swear 1/11 but resign 
' With life the love of surnebody." 
My fur, &e, 
t 
{ 


Feb=ben Good. 


[Rrv. Tuomas Brypson.—Po'k-head is a Jorr! 
contraction for Tolloch-head, a wood on the 
istate of Sir John Maxwell of Polloch, Dirt. in 
Renfrew slure.] 


© Po'K-nxap wood is bonnie, 

When the leaves are in their prime; 
VU, Po'’k-hcad wood is Lonnie, 

Ju the tunefu’ summer time. 


| 
1 
Vp spake the brave Sir Archibala— | 
A comely man to s:e— | 
, Twas there 1 twined a bower o° the birk 
Fur my true love and me, 


\ 
The hours they lichtsomely did glide, | 
When we twa linger't there; | 
Nac human voices but our ain | 
Yo break the summer air. a 
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O, aweet In memory are the flowers 
That blogsom’t round the spot,— 
Trever hear sic muse neo, 
Ag swcll't the wild bind's note. 


The tremblin’ licht amang the leaves- 
The heht and the shadows seen— 

I think of them and J leanor, 
Iler voice and Jove-till'd eon. 


4), Po'k-head wood 38 bonnie, 

When the leavcs are in thar prem, 
0, Po'k-head wood 1 bonnic, 

in the tunefu’ summer tu.e. 


TT Murcerp Whore. 


Ba loo! my bonnie lammie, 
An’ {ll sing you a bit sang; 
An' I'h tak’ tent, my hny, 
That nacthing sull you wrang. 
Your wee bit bed is saft an’ warm, 
lor it was made by me, 
An' ye ave lyin’ safe frac harm 
Ancath a mither's e'e. 


Ba loo! my sweet wee daw tre, 
This is your tune of spring, 
When aw is sweet, an’ fresh, an’ pure— 
Nae guilt the heart to sting. 
QO, lang in innocence remain, 
An’ safe nt hame abide ; 
An’ still uphaud by virtuous cdecls 
A iitber’s honest pride! 


Via loo! ye laughin’ rozie! 
Ye ha'e your daddic's t’c, 
hae sparklin’ an’ sre winsome— 
His glance, sac awect and site 
Like him aye may ye grow, til mict 
To mingle amang men; 
But his sair toils an’ sorrows 
I pray you ne’er may ken! 


Sleep soun’, my winsome ladiie. 
Your daddie 's on the sca— 
Ile ’s toilin’ late an’ carly 
lor bread to you an’ me, 
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liale nignts I lie an’ Hsten 
i’ feelings lane and drear; 
An’ whan I hear the risin'’ storm 
I'm like to swarf wi’ fear. 


But while the win’s are whistlin’ 
Wi' wild an’ eeric tune, 

For my dear Jamie's safety 
1 look to Ane aboon; 

For He can calm the stormy win’, 
An’ still the ragin’ sta. 

An’ bring again my dear gudeman 
To my sweet bairn and me, 


Srarevocll, ne Streams. 


(Cunnincitam.—Air, ‘ Lassic wi' the Yellow 
Coate.” | 


YARRWPLI, ye streams, sae dear to me, 
My bonnie Cluden, Nith, an‘ Dee ; 
Ye burns that row sae bonnilic, 

Your sillier waves nae matr I'll gee. 
Yct tho’ frae your green banks I'm driven, 
My saul away could ne’er be riven, 
For still she lifts her een to heaven, 

An’ sighs to be again with thee. 


Ve canty bards ayont the Tweed, 

Your shing wi’ claes o' tartan cleed, 

An’ lilt alang the verdant mead, 
Or blythly on your whistles blaw ; 

An' sing auld Seotia’s barns an’ ha’s ; 

Her bourtree dykes an’ mossy wa’s ; 

Her faulds, her bughts, an’ birken shaws, 
Whar love an’ freedom sweetens x’. 


Sing o' her carles, teuch an’ auld ; 

Her carlines grim, that flyte an’ scant ; 
Ifer wabsters blythe, an’ souters bauld, 
Her flock an’ herds sac fair to sev. 
Sing o' her mountains, bleak an‘ high ; 
Her fords, whar neighrin’ kelpics ply ; 

Het gleng, the haunts o’ rural joy; 
Her lasses lilting o'er the lea. 


To you the darling theme belangs, 

That frae my heart exulting spangs ; 

() mind, amang your bonnie sangs, 
The lads that bled for liberty. 
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cH Think on our auld forbears o’ yore, 

Wha dy'd the muira wi' hostile gore, 

Wha slavery’s bands indignant toe, 
An’ bravely fell for you an’ me, 





\ 
| 
| My gallant brithers, brave an’ bauld, 
Wha haud the pleagh, or wake the fauld, 
| Until your dearest bluid rin cauld, 
| Aye truco unto your country be. 
Wi’ daring look her durk she drew, 
| An’ coost a mither’s ee on you; 
| Then letna one spulzien crew 
| Hor dear-Lought freedom wrest frao thie. 


Ip Kllan Strewm. 


[Wruirten by Burns for Thomson’s collection. 
—* I walked out yesterday evening,” says the 
port, “ with a voluine of the Museum in my hand, 
when, turning up * Allan Water,’ ‘ What num- 
bera shal! the muse repeat,’ &c. as the words ap- 
peared to me rather unworthy of sv fine an atr, 
Isat aud raved under the shade of an old thorn, 
tul I wrote one to suit the mexzsure.’*’] 


Ry Allan stream I chanced to rove, 
While Phoebus sank beyond Benledi, 
The winds were whisp’ring through the grove, 
The yellow corn was waving ready: 
T listen'd to a lover’s sang, 
An thought on youthful pleasures many , 
And aye the wild-wood echocs rang— 
O, dearly do I love thee, Annie! 


| ©, happy be the woodbino bower ; 
Nae nightly bogle mak’ it eeric ; 
Nor ever surrow stain the hour, 
The place and time I met my dearie! 
ier head upon my throbbing brrast, 
She, sinking, said, I’m thine for ever! 
While many a kiss the seal impress’d, 
The sacred yow, we ne'er should sever. 


The haunt 0’ spring's the primrose brae ; 
The summer joys the flocks to follow ; 
How checric, through her short‘ning day, 

Ts autumn in her weeds of yellow! 
But can they melt the glowing heart, 

Or chain the soul in specchless pleasurc, 
}j Or through each nerve the rapture dart, 
ev Like mecting her, our bosom’s treasure ? 
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Wee loted thee, Tobe. 


[ALEXANDER Ilumg.-—Hero printed for the first tin.e.J 


I've loved thee, love, lang, I’ve loved thee, love, deep ; 

1 love thee awake, love, T love thee asleep, 

While I tinnk, while L feel, while I smile, while I weep, 
By day, or by night, or in dream ! 

Though never by me, love, your praise has been sung, 

Though never love told you were charming and young, 

You dwell in my heart, love, and not on my tongue, 
And there are you dweller supreme. 


Grent nature boasts not, love, the depth of her hoards, 

The ar nevcr tells of the life it affords, 

The sun gives its light, love, and utters no words, 
Now sun and air surcly are true, 

My eycs cannot look, love, my lips cannot tell, 

The tide of my heart in its ebb or its swell; 

1 cannot let others see how I love well, 
Yet still do I worship but you. 


Ge Sluly Sorigestane, 


(James Parkrr.—tere printed for the first time ] 


Ir stretches o'er the castle-burn, whar three farms march, 
An’ a weel-hent trystin’ place o’ play was its auld broken arch ;— 
The burnie is but sma’, an’ arch it has but ane— . 
Though arch it canna weel be ca’d—a braid flag-stane, 

But there ’3 nae brig sae dear to me as the auld brig-stane ! 


But yet it had a buirdly look, some score o° years ago, 

An’ the wee burn seemed @ river then, as it rowed down below ; 

An’ a bauld bairn was he, in the merry days Jang cane, 

Wha waded through an’ through ‘aneath this auld brig-stane— 
 ! there's nae brig that e’er I saw like the auld brig-stane ! 


Thouch brigs o' stately mason-wark I've been out o’er since then, 
An’ aqueducts an’ viaducts o'cr river an' o’er glen; 
There’s nane, amang them a’, I'd gang sae far to sev, again, 
As the first my wec feet toddled on—the auld brig-stane-— 
Tor there’s nae brig sne dear to me as the auld brig-stune. 


9! childhood is a pleasant time ;—'tis then when ilka joy 

That comes an’ gangs, fices o'er our head beuirt wi’ nae alloy, 

An’ lichtly aa the simmer clud sac passes wv’ its pain. 

O'! my life’s simmer morn was spent by the auld brig-stane, 
An’ that’s the way I loe't sae weel—the auld brig-stane. 


whe 
~f 
to 
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Whe Wonnte Gre WHifie. 


[F. Bexnocn.—here first printed.—Air, “ Mrs. M‘Donald."} 


My bonnie wee wifle, 1’m waefu’ to leave thee— 
To leave thee sae Janely an’ far, far irae me, 
Come night an’ come morning, VIl soon be returning, 
Then, ( my dear wifle, how happy we'll be. 
The night it 1s cauld, an’ the way arcigh an’ dreary, 
The snaw’s drifting blin'ly o'er mvorland an’ lea: 
All nature looks eerie—how can she be cheer , 
For weel maun sho ken that l’'m parted frac thec. 


Uh wac is the lammy that's lost its dear mammy ; 
An’ wae ig the bird that sits chirping alane, 
The plaints they are making—their wee bit hearts brealins 
Are throbbinus o° pleasure cuompared wi’ my prin. 
The sun to the simmer—the bark to the tummer,— 
The sense to the saul, and the hcht to the e’e,—- 
The bud to the blossom—sne thou'rt to my bosuin, 
Oh wae’amy heart, v.ific, when parted frac thee. 


There's naething availing in weeping and wailinu, 
Though fortune be failing an’ friendship dceny . 

But love in hearts glow ing—its riches bestowing, 
Beyueaths us a treasure death takes not away. 

Let nne gruesonie tecling ercep o'er thy heart, stealing 
The bloom frae thy check when thou'rt thinking of me ; 

Come night an’ come morning—then hame, hame returnin 
Nac mair, covie wific, we parted shall be. 


Wer honnie Lins ee. 


Sweer was her look when she smiling sat by my side, 

Sweet was her sung on the green banks of flowing Clyde ; 

Sweet was her blush when she promised to be my bride, 
pweeter the blink o’ her bonnic black c’e. 


Kise'’d IT her rosy lips, o’er aye an’ o’er nguin, 
Prese’d I her to my breast more aye an’ more epnin ; 
But when her form frac my boson she tore agai, 

i sigh’d for the blink o* her bonnie black c'e. 


Tiein though my higgin’ be, what joy is it a’ to me, 
Ilale though my haddin'’, nae pleasure 1s ’t avy to me, 
Plenty seems painfu', when ehe is awa’ free me, 

1 sigh for the sight o’ her bonnie black c%, 


Oh! cruel fate, wilt thou never mair ease my cnre, 

Henry was faithfu’, and Jeannie was fause and fair, 

Death, come and ease my pain, ne’cr can J see her mair, 
Farewell the slight o' her bonnie black e'e. 
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Ghe Wage of Wallochmple. 


[Tirk heroine of thie much-admired production 
was Miss Wilhelmina Alexander, sister of Claud 
Alexander, Fsq. of Baliochmyle, a beautiful estate 
on the banks of the Ayr, about two miles from 
Mossgiecl  Buras himseif gives the following 
aveount of the coniposition of this song, in a Iet- 
ter which he acdm sed to Miss Alexander. The 
letter 1s dated 18th November, 1786, althouvh the | 
piece was written in July. ‘*l had roved out ns | 
chanee dirceted, in the favourite haunts of my 
muse, on the banks of the Ayr, to view nature in 
all the gayety of the vernal ycar. The evening 
sun was fiuming over the distunt western bills: 
not a breath stirred the crimson opening blossom, | 
or the verdant spreading leaf Jt was a golden 
moment for a poctic heart. I listemd to the 
feathered warblers, pouring their harmony on 
every hend, with a congenial kindred regard, aud 
frequently turned out of my path, lest 1 should 
disturb their little songs, or frighten them to 
another station. Surely, said 1] to myself, he 
must bo a wretch indecd, who, regardless of your 
harmomous cudeavours to please him, can cye 
your clusive fizhts to discover your secret reecsscg, | 
and to rob you of all the property nature gives | 
sou, your dearest comforts, your helpless n st- 
hngs. Even the hoary hawthorn twig that shot | 
across the way, What heart but at such a time | 
must have buen intorested in its welfare, and ! 
wished it presrved from the rudcly-brow sing 
cattle, or the withoring castern blast? Such 
was the secne—maul such the hour, when, in a! 
corner of my prospect, I spied one of the fairest | 
pieces of nature's workmanship that ever crow ned | 
nv poctic landscape, or mct a poets eye: those 
visionary bards cxeepted wha held commerce 
with acrid’ beings! Mad calumny and villany 
taken my walk, th y had at that inoment sworn 
eternal peace with such an object. What an 
hour of insplration for a poct! It would have 
raised plain, dull, historic prose into metaphor 
and measure! The inclosed song was the work j 
of my return home; and perhaps it but poorly ; 
answers what might have ken expected from | 
such a secne.”’—The lady unfortunately did not 
unawer the poet's Ietter, probably deterred hy 





maidenly modesty or the advice of relations from || 
eutering into correspondence with one who, ut io 


: 
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this particular period, and in this leenlity, was 
suffiring under an equivocal reputation for incon- 
tinence of speech and behaviour. The direct ob- 
ject. of Burns's letter is said to have been to obtain 
Miss Alexander's permission to print the versca, 
but we cannot well understand how her permission 
was requisite, s‘ing that the verses, though cer- 
tainly highly pe: sonal, are far from being libellous. 
| — Te thatasit may, Burnswassomewhat chagrined 
at her silence—a silence, Winch in alter years no 
vue more deeply recretted than the lady hers i, 
who to this day (for she is still (1545) whe) pace 
serves the original poem and 1 tter with afice- 
fhonate and proud solicitude.—** The Lass of V:1- 
loebmyle" was first composed to the old tune of 
| ** E¥ttrick Banks,” but has been since » t to other 
i tuncs, such as *f Johnnic’s Grry Breehs,” SM oss 
' Lorbes’ Farewell to Manff,” &e.] 


"Twas even,—the dewy flelds were greon, 
On ilka blade the pearls hang; 
The zephyr wanton’d ronnd the boon, 
» And bore sts fragrant swoctts alo 
In ev'ry glen the mavis sang : 
All nature list’ning stem 'd the while, 
Taeept where greenwood echoes rang, 
Av ang the braes o' Dalluchmy!:. 


With earcless step I onward stray d, 
My heart rejoiced in nature's Jo ; 
When, musing in a lonely glade, 
A maiden fiir I chanced to sp . 
Ney jook was tike the morning's eye, 
Her air he nature’s vérnal smile ; 
Perit ction whisper'd, passing by, 
Behold the lass 0’? Balloelansy le * 


Tir is the morn in flowery May, 
And sweet is night in Aututon mild, 
When roving through the gardin gas, 
Or wand’ring in the londs wild, 
mut woman, nature’s darling child! 
There all her charm she dors compile 5 
Even there her other worhs are fi il'd, 
By the Lonnic lass 0’ Balluchrny le. 


Oh, had she been a country maid, 
And I the happy country swain, 

Ti ough shelter’d in the lowest shed 
That over rose on Scotland's plain! 
Through weary winter's wind and rain, 

With joy, with rapture, I would to; 
Aud nightly to my bosom strain 
The bonnie Ings o’ Ballochmyle. 


| 
| 
| 
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And here's to a’ wha heep this day, 
And here's to a’ wha drink this night, 


Tien pride might climb the slipp ry steep, 
Where faine and honours lofty shine; 
And thirst of gold mitht tempt the deep, And here’s to them that's far awa’, 
Or downward dig the Indian mune. i And muchle joy and pure delight. 
Give me the evt below the pine, | A bumper fll wi’ barky bree, &c. 
To tend the flocks, or til] the suil, | 
Ant! cv'ry day have joys d‘vine, i| 
W' the bonnie Jass o’ Balluchmyle. | 
| 
| 


Though seas atween us roll and rave, 
Still friendship’s bonds our hearts entwine, 
Then here's ourselves and a’ the lave, 
Whom charity and luve combine. 
A health to a’ jn barley brec, 
Oursc I's and a’ the warld thegithe, 
To x’ wha love the kilted knee, 
Or bonnie lasecs in the heather. 


@ ne wba bere. 


Ap bop, Cammp. 


[Wairtry by Tlreron Macnein, and first 


1 \ 
PWuatriry Ly Giorer Ronrrrson, and sung at 


the celebration of St. Andrew in the city of Sa- | 
vannah in 1623.) 


Un! ye wha here, wi' cheerfu’ glee, i printed in “The Bee.’ Ldinburgh, 1791. The 
Around the fcstal board unite; | auc is very old, and used to be sung to old words 
Whilst happy moments tip-tee flee | Which must have given tho hint to Maen. 


nl amile upon the joyous night. Here is a specimen of the origmal. 
Let's drink our crap o’ barley bree, ** Ig she fit to suop the house, 
Though moon and stars should blink the- My boy, Taminy 
gither, Is she fit to suop the house, 
To each Jeal lad wi’ kilted knee, My boy, Tammy ? 
Aid bonnie lass atuang the heather. She ‘s just as tit to snoop the house 
As the cat to tak’ a mouse; 
And yet she 's but a young thing 
New come frac her wana y."'| 





Sons o' the Gael! wha ne‘er ha'e bent 
Nhe hnee te fawn on frien’ or foe, 
Whise heart's belt bluid was ever spent 
In free dom's cause, through weal an.i woe. 
Let's drink our drap, &c. 


War ha'e ye been a’ day, 

My boy, Tammy ? 
I've been by burn and flow'ry brac, 
Meadow green and mountain grey, 
Courting o’ this young thing, 

Just come frae hcr mummy. 


The Roman cagle ne'er could reach 
The heath-crown’d mountains o’ the free; 
And England's lion backward turn‘d 
Wy?’ bluidy mane and sunken c’e. 
Then let us drink, Xe. And whar gat ye that young thin., 
My boy, Tammy ? 
1 got her down in yonder howe, 
Smiling on a honnic hnowe, 
Herding ac wee jamb and ewe, 
For her poor mammy. 


days lang syne, let history tell 
How broud claymore and gleaming brand 
On cow’ring tyrants vengefu’ fell, 
Miow triumph'd that :mmortal band. 
Then let us drink, &c. 
What said ye to the bonnie bairn, 
My boy, Tammy ? 
1 praised her een, sae lovely blue, 
Her dimpled cheek and cherry mow’ ;— 
I pree'd it aft, as ye may trow !~- 
She said she'd tell her inammy. 


Frae pole to pole, frac sea to sea; 
Seotia! to thee the meed is paid, 
The brave cxample take by thee, 
And beauty nestles in the plaid. 
Then ncre’s a health in barley bree, &c. 


Re em 


1 ee ee 
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¥ held her to my beating heart, 
My young, my smiling lammic! 
L ha’e a house, it cost me dear, 
I'vt wealth o' plenishen and gear; 
Ye'se get it a’, were't ten times mair, 
Gin ye will leave your mammy. 


The smile gaed aff her bonnie face— 
1 maunna leave my mammy. 
She’s glen me meat, she’s gicn me clues, 
She 8 been my comfort a’ my days:— 
My father’s death brought monies waes— 
1 canna leave my Mammy. 


We'll tak’ her hame and mak’ her fain, 

My am kind-hearted lammie. 
We'll gve her meat, we'll give her clase, 
We'll be her comfort a’ her days. 


The wee tuing g’es her hand, and says— 
There ! gang and ask my man.my. 


Has she been to the hirk wi’ thee, 
My boy, Tammy ? 

she has been to the kirk wl’ me, 

And the tcar was in her e’e; 

For 0! she’s but a young thing, 
Just come trae her mammy. 


GDhe gecret lover. 


{Jams PaARKER.—Here first printed. ] 


Q' cocrn’st thou for a moment look 
Within this heart o’ mine ; 

An’ there peruse, as in a book, 
Ik’ fveling's seerct sign ; 

It couldna—wouldna but reveal 
Its deepest thought to thee; 

Then only— only could'st thou feel 
How dear thou art to me. 


It ne’er could be by look or sigh 
Or word {rae me exprest— 
The found deep love that fervently 
Ts throbbin’ in mny breast,— 
Although uncherish’d and unblest 
Wi kindred flame in thine— 
Like angel holiness imprest 
Upon some carthly shrine. 
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Captain Patows Dament. 


(Tu1s vivid per-onal portraiture of a gentleman 
| of the old school first appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine for September, 1819, and its authorsh: 
is gencrally ascribed, we believe with truth, to J. 
G. Locknart. Captain Paton was a real per- 
sonage, and lived for many ycars with two maiden 
sisters in a tenement of his own opposite the 
Old Exchange, Glasgow. Hus title of Captain he 
claimed from a conimission Which he held in 4 
regiment that had been raised in Scotland for 
the Dutch service. Lis death took place on tl ¢ 
30th of July, 1807, at the age of G8. Mr. Loch- 
hart’s dcseription of him is said by thi se who rv- 
member “‘ the venerable beau” to be accurate a4 
it ls graphic. In an old view of the Trongateo of 
Cl.szow, the cuptain is seen piching his way with 
his rattan across the street, which proves that he 
was In hus own day, before the poet immortalized 
him,a somewhat noted personage. The ** Wynd 
Kirk,” mentioned in the last verse hut two, al- 
| though situated in a narrow lune of Glasgow, waa, 
| in the captain’s day, the most fashionable place of 
i worship in the town. In 1809, Dr. Porteous and 
| his congregation there transferred themselves to 
an elegant new church built for them, called §t. 
George’s. Captain Paton, it seerns, wua not in 
reality buried ** by the Ram’s-horn-kirk,” now dt. 
David's, as stated in the ballad, but in the High 
Church burying ground. } 








Touch onee n ore a sober measure, 
And let punch and teats be shed, 

Ter a prince of good old fellows, 
That, alack-a-day ! is dead; 

\ For a prince of worthy fellows, 

And a pretty man alsv, 

Thot has left the Saltmarket 
ln sorrow, grief, and woe— 

Oh! we ne’er shall seo the like of Captain Paton 
no mo’e! 


His waistcout, coat, and breeches, 
Were all cut off the same web, 
Of a beautiful snuff- colour, 
Or a modest genty drab ; 
The bluc stripe in his stcecking 
Round his neat slim leg did go, 
And his ruftics of the cambric fine 
They were whiter than the snow— 
Oh! we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Patun 
y no mo’e! 
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And behind there was a long queue Which he scarce could ercdit, having bord 
That did o'er his shouldcrs flow— The con but not the pro— 
Oh! we ne'er shall see the like of Captain Paton | Oh! we ne‘er shall sve the lhe of Captain Paton 
no mo’e ! | no o’e! 


d 

His hair was curled in order, & And then all the time he would disccurse 
At the rising of the sun, ' So sensible and courteous, 

In comely rows and buckles smart | Perhaps talking of lust sermon 
That about his ears did run; He had heard froin Dr. Portcvus, 

And before there was a toupee Of some little bit of scandal 
That some inches up did grow, About Mrs. 50 and so, 

| 


Or when the candles were broucht forth, 


And whenever we foregathered 
| And the night was fairly setting iu, 
| 
| 


He took off his wee three-c ickit, 
And he proffered you his snuff-box 


| Tle would tell some fine old storics 
Which he drew from his side pocket, 


About Minden-field or Dettimeen ~- 
Tyow he fought with a Prench Major, 
And despatehed him at a blow, 
While his blood 1an out ihe water 
On the soft grass below -—~ 
Oh! we ne’er shall hear the Lhe of Captain Mo toa 
no mo’v! 


And on Burdett or Bonaparte 
ie would make a remark or so, 
And then along the plainstones 
Like a provost he would go— 
Ou! we ne’or slinall sce the Hihe of Captain Paton 
no ino’e! 


But at last the Captain sichend, 
And grew worse from day to day, 

And all missed hin in the coffee-100m, 
From which now he stait anay ; 

Qn Sabbaths, too, the Wynd Kink 
Made a melancholy show, 

All for wanting of the presences 
Of our venerable beau— 

Oh! we ne'er shall see the like of Captain Petun 
no m0'e! 


In dirty days he picked well 
His footsteps with his rattan, 
Oh! you ne'er could see the least speck 
(mn the shoes of Captain Paton: 
And on entering the coffee-room 
About two, all men did hn w, 
They would see him with his Courler 
In the middle of the row—- 
Ol! we ne'er shall gee the like of Captain Paton 
u0 10'e! 


| An4 in spite of all that Cleghorn 
And Corkindale could do, 

It was plain, from twenty aymptoms, 
That death was in his view; 

bo the Captain made his test'ment 
And submittcd to his foe, 


e 
Now and then upon a Sunday 
lle invited me to dine, 
On a herring and a mutton-chop 
Which his maid dressed very fine; 
There was also a little Malmsay 
And a bottle of Kourdeaux, 
Which hetween me and the Captain And we laid him by the Lam’s-horn-lcri , 
Passed nimbly to and fro~— ‘Tis the way we all must go— 
©! I ne'er shall take pot-luck with Cantoin Paton {| Oh! we ne’cr shall ave the lhe of Captain Paton 
no mo'e! | no mo'e! 
{ 


Or if a bow] was mentioned, Join all in chorus, jolly boss, 
The Captain he would ring, And let punch and tears be shed, 
And bid Nelly run to the West-port, | | For this prince of good old fellows, 
And a stoup of water bring; | That, alack-a-day ! is dead, 
Then would he mix the genuine stuff | For this prince of worthy fellows 
As they made it long ago, And a pretty man also, 
Bic is Rr - his pruperty | mr has left the ee 
n nidad did grow— i n sorrow, gricf, and woe! 
Ob! we never shall taste the like of Captain |! Fur it ne’er shall sve the luke of Captain Paton 
Paton's punch no mo'e! NA no inu'e! 
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JWOa’e re seen. 


Trp, “Hee ye accn in the calm dewy mornin 


I'v ye seen in the ch ll fain gloamin 
The wild rose sie droopin and pak 
Revive in the smile o the mornin 
And bicathe a its sweets on the gale — 
Sao Thue aft secn the sad bosom 
By gloomy dea; or dency prest 
evive at the sit voice o fricndship, 
Aulhush o Its scriows to rest 


Sqe ft ly thew ril foisdcn 
Lvescen the worn cour ten ince 61 
Wi Inht that hal Jong been ext ngu sh | 
An joy that had bcasn d to beguilc 
O ever, on life's changin journcy, 
Be mine the sweet duty to she | 
The t mely rcfreshin o frict Ish p 
On the droopin an desolate he id 


apr, Fivlenvalu. 


toes sore i rtt luted to Drrve tut wei 


¢ tnuche rtunty J 


Hirer around the ingle bleezing, 
\ 4a sae happy and save frre 
4] whthe northern wind tlaws freez 1 
Lricn ship warms bath yeu ana 1 ¢ 
Hippy we wea thegith r, 
Happy we ll be yman a 
Time shall se usa the blither 
Fre we 1ise to gang aw 


See the nuscr oer hs treasure 
( oiting wi ag cedy ¢ ¢ 

C nhe fccl the glow o }lensi ¢ 
That around us here we sc 


Cin the peer, in silk and ern ne 
€. hi conyerence half hiacwn 

Tha clacs are spun an’ edged wi vermin 
hough he stan afore a thri nc ! 


% 
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Thus th n ictus i b tassing 
Aff our ste ups o gn rous flame 

An while roun th toird ts pnssn g, 
Rese a sang in frien Islip 8 name 


Enen ship mak sus mar hays, 
Fricn ship gies usa dchpht 
Tricn’ship cons critcs the drappic 
Friuen ship tr ngs us herc tc ni! t 
Happy we've Leena themth r 
Happy we ve be nytiant Vv 
T neshall find usa the ti th r 
When we riao to gang awa 


Glerve # te.chig me. 
[W rpsty hrrass —Musie by Latour ] 


Orns steLloe sae wel? 
Whihasny heartan a > 
Owhis he? tis sair to tell— 
Hf o rthe s 19471 
1ere Charlic, hes n sodger J1] 
Ant JT we, blyth 19 he 
And Willt , u hos tirtan pla 1 
They reo 2’ te sing me 
Oth yrea tras teasing 
Iheyr na teasnguc, 
They rea terse teasing, 
0 they roa a teasing me 


T resCarl, the chefo Dattuc .i n, 
And he his lind and store 

With flowery mcad, and shady fen, 
And s Her ocrand ocr 

«Que th hie, sweet lass, D1 many the 
(kestreen in yondir shaw,) 

Ani thou my ain true bide shall Le, 
Ani queen o Daftnc ha’. 

O they re a, &e 


Bat vhcamy Tmk eon sa an, 
} oung Carl will then desciy 
That aller is but emyty gan 
To hearts no gowd enn buy 
My Jamies brave my Jamie 3 hiaw, 
My dJamesa tome, 
And though his siller store be sma, 
Lect marrica we will be 
For they rea, &c. 
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Milliecrankte. 


I. 


[KinnimcraANEIE isa poss in the North High- 
lands, where, on the 27th July, 1689, a battle 
was fought between the forces of king William 
the third, under general Mackay, and the Lizh- 
land clans who adhered to king James, under 
viscount Dundee (Graham of Claverhouse.) The 
]Lighlanders were victorious, but Claverhouse was 
plain, and his death prevented them from taking 
advantage of their victory.) 


Cravens and his Hizhlandmen 
Caine down upon the raw, man ; 
Who, being stout, gave mony a shout; 
The lads began to claw, then, 
Wi’ aword and targe into their hand, 
Wi’ which they were na slaw, man, 
Wr mony a fearfu’ heavy sich, 
The lauds began to claw, then. 


Ower bush, ower bank, ower ditch, ower stank, 
She flang amang them a’, man ; 

The butter-box gat mony knocks ; 
Their riggings paid for a’, then. 

They got their paiks wi’ sudden straika, 
Which, to their grief they saw, man ; 

W? clinkum-clankum ower their crow ns, 
The lads began to fa’, then. 


Ler leap'd about, her skipp’d about, 
And flang amang them a’, man; 
The Fnulish blades got broken heads, 
Their crowns were cleaved in twa, then; 
The dark and dour rade their last hour, 
And proved their final fa’, man; 
They thocht the dev.] had been there 
That play’d them sic a pa’, man. 


The Solemn League and Covenant 
Cam’ whigging up the hill, man; 

Thocht Highland trews durst not refuse 
For to subscribe their bill, then: 

In Willie’s name, they thocht nae ane 
Durst stop their course at a’, man; 

But her-nain-sell, wi mony a knock, 
Cried, Furich, Whigs, awa’, man. 


& Sir Evan Dhu, and hie men true, 


Cam! linking up the brink, man; 
The Hoggan Dutch, they feared such, 


The true Maclean, and his fierce mw, 
Oam’ jin amang them a’, man; 

Nane durst withstand his heavy hand ; 
A’ fied and ran awa’, then. 


Och on a righ! och on a rich! 
Why should she tose hing Shanies, 37 
Och rig in di! och rig in di! 
She shall break a’ ber banes, then; 
With fur hinich, and stay a while, 
and speak a word or twa, man ; 
She's gi'e ye a straik out owor the neck, 
B. ture ye win awa’, then. 


Oh, fie for shame, ye're three fur ane! 
Her-nain-sell’s won the dny, Tn. 
King shames’ red-coats should be huue | 

Beenuse they ran awa’, then. 
Had they bent their bows like Uighlandt 
And made as lang a stay, man, 
They'd saved their king, thet saered thn 
And Willie 'd ran awa’, then, 


Il. 


| Ture isa fragment of an oid gong furlasher up 


by Burrs for Johnson’s Museum. ] 


Witrre ha’e ye been sae braw, lad ? 
Where ha’e ye been sae brankic, ( / 
Where ha’e ye been sac bray, lad ? 
Cam!’ ye by Killiecrankie, © ? 
An ye had been where T ha’e been, 
Ye wadna been sue cuntie, ©, 
An ye had sen what I ha‘e seen 
On the bracs o’ Killiceranhie, 0. 


T've faught at Jand, J've faught at ara; 
At hame I faught my auntie, O 
But I met the deevil and Dundee, 
On the braes o’ Killiecrankie, 0! 


The bauld Pitcur fell in a fur, 
Ard Ulaverse gat a clankic, 0; 
Or Thad fed an Athol gled, 
Un the brags o’ Killlecrankie 0. 
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Granent Muir. 


[Tone, “ Killiccrankie.’”—In the Note to 
* Johnnie Cope” (page 129) we have given some 
account of the author of this sung, Anam Skrry- 
ing, & farmer in Haddingtonshire. The battle of 
Tranent Muir or Preston, as we there state, was 
fought on the 22d September, 1745. We may 
here notice some of the lesser personages men- 
tioned in the song. ‘* Menteith the great,” and 
‘* Simeon keen,” mentioned in verses 5th and 6th, 
were roverend clergymen and vyoluntetrs in the 
royal army. The latter had two pistols in his 
pockets, two in his holsters, and one in his belt. 
** Myrio,” verse 7th, was a student of physic from 
Jamaica,and a volunteer in the royal army; he was 
severely wounded. “ Lieutenant Smith,” 9th and 
10th stanzas, was an Irishman, who issaid to have 
displayed much pusillanimity in the fight. Lle, 
however, challenged Skirving for the manner in 
which he was spuken of. ‘1 have heard the ance- 
dote often,” says Burns, “ that Licut. Smith 
came to Haddington after the publication of the 
song, and sent a challenge to Skirving to meet 
him at Haddington, and answer for the unworthy 
manuer in which he had noticed him in his song. 
‘Gang awa’ back,’ said the honest farmer, ‘ and 
tell Mr. Smith that I ha’e nae Icisure to come to 
Haddington; but tell him to come here, and I'll 
tak’ a look o’ him, and if I think I’m fit to fecht 
him, I'll fecht him; andif no—I'll do as he did— 
itl rin ana.'""} 


Tn Chevalier, being void of fear, |! 
Did march up Birslie brace, man, ! 
And through Tranent, ere he did stent, H 
As fast as he could gae, man; | 
While General Cope did taunt and mock, 
Wi' mony a Joud huzzn, man; 
But ore next morn proclaun'd the cock, 
We heard anither craw, man. 


The brave Lochiel, as I heard tell, 

Led Camerons on in cluds, n 
The morning fair, and clear the air, 

They lowsed with devilish thuds, man: 
Down guns they threw, and swords they 


And soon did chase them aff, man; 1 


On Seaton Crafts they bufft their chafts, 


And gart them rin like daft, man, Sw 
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The bluff dragoons swore, Blood and ‘ouns, 
They’d make the rebels run, man ; 

And yet they flee when them they ser, 
And winna fire a gun, man. 

They turn’d their back, the fot they brake, 
Such terror seized them a’, man 

Some wet their cheeks, some fyled the 

breeks, 

And some for fear did fa’, man. 


The volunteers prick'd up their cars, 
An vow gin they@verc crouse, nian, 
But when the bairns saw’t turn to earn’-t, 
They were not worth a louse, man. 
Maist feck gaed harne—O, fy for shame! 
They'd better stay’d awa’, inan, 
Than wi’ ecockade to mnke parade, 
Ané do nae good ata’, man. 


Mentcith the great, where Hersell sate, 
Un'wares did ding her ower, man; 
Yet wadna stand to bear a hand, 
But aff fu’ fast did scour, man. 
Ower soutra hill, ere he stood still, 
Jiefore he tasted meat, man: 
Troth, he may brag of his swift ni,', 
That bare him aff sac fleet, mau. 


And Simson keen, to clear the ecn 
Of rebels far in wrang, man, 
Did never strive wi’ pistols five, 
But gallop'd wi’ the thrang, man. 
He turn'd his back, and in a crack 
Was cleanly out of sight, man, 
And thought it best; it was nac jest 
Wi' Highlanders to fight, nian. 


*"Mangst a’ the gang, nane bade the bang 
Tout twa’, and ane was tan®, man, 

For Campbell rade, but Myrie staid, 
Ani sair he paid the kain 

Fell shelps he got, was waur than shot, 
Frae the sharp-edged claymore, man; 

Frae many a spout came running out 
llis revhing-het red gore, ma! 


But Gard'ner brave did still behave 
J.ike to a hero bright, man; 

His courage true, like him were few 
That still despised flight, man: 

For king and laws, and country’s cause, 
In honour's bed he lay, man, 

His hfe, but not his courage, ticd, 
While he had breath to draw, man. 
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And Major Bowle, that worthy soul, 


Was brought down to the ground, man ; 


Tis horse being shot, it was hus lot 
Yor to get mony a wound, man. 

Lieutenant Smith, of Imsh bith, 
Frae whom he called for a.d, man, 

Bemg full of dread, Jap ower his Lead, 
And wadna be gainsaid, man, 


He made ae hasta, sve spurr’d hs ba t, 
‘Twas little there he saw, man, 
To Berwiek rade, and safely sand, 
The Scots were rebels a’, man, 
jut ht that end, for weel ’t s hend 
His usc an | wont to lie, min, 
The Teague is naught, he never fought, 
When he had rvon. to flee, man. 
e 
And Cad Tell drest, amang the 1osf,. 
With gun ard good claymore, mao, 
On gelding grey, he rode that way, 
With pistols et before, man: 
The cause was good, he’d spr nd his tin ’ 
Befure that he would yield, man 
Rut the mght before, he left the eo ’, 
And never took the field, man. 


But gallant Rodger, hhe a saver, 
Stood and bravely fought, man; 
T'm wae to tell, at last he f{1l, 
But mar down wv him brought, man 
At pomt of death, wi’ his last breath, 
(Some standing round in ring, man,) 
On’a back lying flat, he waved hia hat, 
And cry d, God save the hin), man. 


Some Hichland rogues, he hungry do, 
Neglecting to pursuc, man, 

About they faced, and in great hac‘ 
Upon the booty flew, man, 

And they, as gain for all their pa n, 
Are dech'd wi' spoils of war, na", 

Fu’ bauld can tell how her na ns‘! 
Was ne’cr sae pra pefore, man. 


At the thorn tree, which you may sre 
Bew st the Meadow-muill, man, 

There mony slain lay on the plain, 
The clans pursuing stil), man. 

Sic unco hachs, and deadly whachs, 
I never saw the like, man, 


Lost hands and heads cost tlm tor 


dearia, 
That fell near Preston-dyke, man. 


ei 
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That aft«rnoon, when a’ was done, 
1 gaed to see the fray, man; 
Tut had 1 wist what after past, 
I'd better staid away, man: 
In Seaton Sands, wi’ nimble handa, 
They prex’d my pockets bare, man ; 
But I wish ne'er to drie sie fear, 
Yor at the sum and mair, man. 





Poun the burn, Wahie. 


(Titra was contribute t by Rorrrr CRAWFULN, 
author of * Tweedside,” &e. to the first volume 
of the Tea-Table Miscellany. It originally con- 
sisted of four stanzas,but the last two, being rather 
highly coloured, wore reduced to one, by Burns, 
for Thomson’s collection. Burns says, % I have 
been informed, that the tane of Doun the burn, 
Davie, was the composition of David Maigh, 
heepcr of the blood slouth hounds, belongimg to 
the la.rd of Riddell in Tweeddale.” When David 
Maigh lived is not said; but the tune appears, 
along with the words, in the Orpheus Caledonius, 
1720.] 


Wie trees did bud, and ficids wore green, 
And broom bloom’d fair to ace; 

When Mary was complcte fifteen, 
And love lauch'd in her e’e; 

Blythe Davic's blinks her heart did move 
To speak her mind thus fice ; 

Gang down the burn, Davic, love, 
And I will follow thee. 


Now Davie dd cach lad surpass 
That dwelt on this burnalde; 

And Mary was the bonnicst lass, 
Just mect to be a br de: 

Tler cherhs were rosic, red and white; 
Ii-r cen were bonnie blue; 

Her looks wore like the morning hight, 
Her lips like dropping dew. 


As down the burn they took their way, 
And through the flow’ry dale ; 

Hs cheek to hers he aft did lay, 
And Jove was aye the tale. 

With, Mary, when shall we return, 
Sic picasure to renew ? 

Quoth Mary, Love, [ like the burn, 
And aye will follow you. 
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t cam’ o’ex the mutr. 


{In the Skene MS. collection of old Scottish 
tuues, circa 1615, published in 1838, with an in- 
tioductory inquiry, by William Jauney, Esq., 
there occurs a beautiful melody, headed, ‘* Alace 
yat 1 came owr the moor, and left my love behind 
me.” From this the modern tune of “ The last 
time I cam’ o'er the muir" hus been manuiac- 
tured, but, according to Mr. Dauncy, the ancient 
ar has suffered sadly by the change, being in ats 
original state much suycrior to the modern sect, 
All the old words, except the title, are lost. Raw- 
SAY wrote the prisent soug. Burns thought it 
unworthy of the tune, but admitted that it was 
tuo long established in public favour to be «up- 
planted.) 


Tsay last tine I cam’ owre the muir, 
I left my love behind nie: 

Ye powers, what pains do 1 endure 
When soft idcas mind mc! 

Soon as the ruddy morn display’d 
The beaming day ensuing, 

I met betimes my lovely maid, 
In fit retreats for wooing. 


We stray'd beside yon wand'ring stream, 
And talk’d with hearts o’erflowing, 
Until the sun’s last setting beam 
‘Was in the ocean glowing. 
1 pitied all beneath the skies, 
Even kings, when she was nigh me; 
In raptures U beheld her eyes, 
Which could but ill deny ine. 


Should I be call’d where cannons roar, 
Where mortal steel may wound mc, 
Or cast upon some foreign shore, 
Where dangers may surround me ; 
Yet hops again to see my love, 
To feast on glowing hisses, 
Shall make my cares at distance move, 
In prospect of such blisses. 


In all my soul there’s not one place 
To let a rival enter: 
Since she excels in ev'ry grace, 
In her my love shall centre. 
Sooner the seas shall cease to flow, 
Their waves the Alps shail cover, 
On Greenland ice shall roses grow, 
Before I cease to love her, 
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A 

The ncist time I gang ower the muir, 
She shall a lover find me; 

And that my faith 1s firun and pure, 
Though I left her bchind me; 

Then Hymen's sacred bonds shall chuin 
My heart to her fair bosom ; 

Thi re, while my being docs remain, 
My love more fresh shall blcssom. 


Ghe Weaee cf Wren keeme. 


[Tus appears in the second volume of the Tea 
Table Misccilany with the title of ‘* The Generous 
Gentleman, a song to the tune of the Bonnie Lass 
of Branksome.” It was written by Ramsay him- 
scif. Mr. Robert Chambers says the song was 
founded on a real incident. ‘ The bonnie lass 
was dau,hter to a woman who hept an alehouse 
at the hamlet near Branhsome Castle, in Teviot- 
dale. A young officer, of some rank,—his name 
we belicve was Maitland,—happened to be quar- 
tercd somewhere in the neighbourhood, saw, 
loved, and married hir. So strange was such an 
alhance deemed in those days, that the old 
mother, under whose auspices 1t was performed, 
did not esenpe the imputation of witeheraft.”} 


As I cam’ m by Teviot side, 
And by the braes of Branksome, 
There first I saw my bonnie bride, 
Young, smiling, eweet, and handsome. 
Her shim was safter than the dow _ 
And white as alabaster, 
Her hair, a shining, waving brown ; 
In straightness nane surpass’d hir. 


Life glow’d upon her lip and check, 
Her clear cen were surprising, 

And beautifully turn’d her neck, 
Her little breasts just msing 

Nac silken hose with gushats fre, 

Or shoon with glancing lac: a, 

On her bare leg, forbad to shine 
Weel-shapen native graces. 


—_ 


Ae little coat and bodice white 
Was sum o’ a’ her claithing ; 
E’en these o’er muckle ;—mair dei cht 
She'd given clad wi’ naething. 
34 
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We Jean'd upon a flowery brae, 
By which a burnie trotted , 
On her I glowr d my soul away, 

While on her sweets 1 doatcd 


A thousand beauties of desert 
Before had scarce alarm d me, 
Till this dear artless struck my henrt, 
And, bot designing, charm d me 
Hurried by love , close to my breast 
I clasp d this fund of bliss 8,— 
Wha smiled, and sud, Without a priest 
Sir, hope “or nocht but K sscs 


I had nie ht art to do her harm 
Ant yet I coul ina wint her 
What she demanded, 1lka ch um 
O hers pled I should grant her 
Since heaven had dealt to me a routh 
Straight to the Iirk I led her, 
There plighted her my faith and trouth 
And a young lady made her 


Swect the Ward. 


"Written by Jonn Burtt, for in annivcrsary 
of Burns held in Philadelphia j 


Swrer the bard, and sweet his strain, 
Breath'd where mirth and fricndship reign, 
0 er ik woodland, hill, and plain, 
And loch o Caledoma 
Sweet the rural scencs he drew, 
Sweet the fairy tints he threw 
O er the page, to nature truc, 
And dear to Caledonia 
But the strain so lov'’d is o er 
And the bard so lov d no more 
Shall his magic stanzas pour 
To love and Caledonia 


Ayr and Doon may row their floods 
Birds may warble through the woo js, 
Dews may gem the op ning buds, 
And daimen bloom fu bonnie, O 
Lads fu biythe and lasses fain, 
Still may love, but ne’er again 
Will they wake the gifted strain 
O’ Burns and Caledonia 


wt 
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While his native vales among, 

Love 18 felt, or beauty sung, 

Hearts will beat and | arpa be strung 
To Burns and Caledonia. 


Auld Peter MU‘ Chowan 


[Fraxcts Brnnocn —Tune, “ Bung youreye ” 
now better known by the title of ‘f The brisk 
young lad &c —Herc first printed j 


| 
| 


Atrp Peter M‘Gowan c1m down the craft, 
An rubbd his hans and fidg d and laugh d— 
Q httle thocht he o his wrinkled chaft 
Ag he wantcd me to lo¢ 
Tle patted my trow, an stroked my chin, 
Jie rocsed my een an slech white skin, 
Sync fain wal kiss—but the laugh within 
Cam ritthng out, I trew 
Oh airs! but he was a braw auld carle 
Wi rmgsac¢ gowd, an brooch o pctarl, 
An avec he spah o his frien’ the earl, 
An thocht he was courting mc 


| 


! 


Hc spak o his gear an’ acres wide, 
© hs bawsan ! yaud that I should ride, 
Gin I wal be his bonnie wee bridc, 
Returning loc for ]>e 
That Ia laly to kirk should gang-- 
Hac writ my virtues in a sang, 
But I en ipp d my thumbs and I said, “ Gre hang 
Gin nacthing marr ye can do 
Oh sirs' but he look d a silly auld man, 
Nac langer he spah o his gcaran lan, 
An though the town like lhchtnm ran 
Th tale o auld Peters loc 





An se the auld carle speiled up the craft 
An ravelan stamp d like ane gane daft 
Till the tear trickled owre his burning chaft, 
Sin he coul ina mak me loe 
Tt s bettcr for me to be singlc, I said, 
Then as warming pan in an auld man s bed, 
He will be cunning that gars me wed 
Wi ane that I canna loe 
Na na he maun be a braw young lad, 
A canty lad~a spunky lad, 
O he maun be a spirited lad 
Wha thinks to win my Joe 


y 
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h Tfe’s fond to fucl the zephyrs breeze, 
To plant ani sncd his tender trecs 
ake Wapyp Cloton. And for attendiny well ns hecs, 
Lyjvys their sweet reward 
'Tirk tune enlled “The Happy Clown 15 old 
Gay adopts it for one of his songs in the “* Heg The flow rv meads and silcnt coves 
wars Opera,’ be ginning, | ‘Lhe sec nes of faithful rural loves, 
*€ I'm like a skiff in the ocenn toss d And warbling birisgon bloomu zm 3, 


Afford 1. wishd delight, 
But O, how pleasint is his hf 
Blest with a chaste and vu tuous wil 
And children pratthing, void of stif 
Around his fire it night! 


Thc following fine verscs app ar in the acecnd 
volume ot the Tea Table Miscellany Ramsay, 1n | 
his “‘ Gentle Shepherd puts 2 few verses into the | 
mouth of Sir William Worthy, to the tune «! 


Now happy 1s the rural clown, 

Who, far remov d from noise of town, 

Contemns the glory of a crown, 
And, in his safe retriat 

1s pleased with his low degree, 

Is rich in decent poverty, 

Lrom strift, from care, and business free, 
At once both good and gre vt! 


No drums disturb his morning sleep, 

He fears no danger of the de p 

Nor noisy low, n r courts cer heap 
Vexation on his mind, 

No trumpets rouse him to the war, 

No hopes can I ribe, nor threats can dae 

From state intrigues he holds afar, 
And hveth unconfin d 


T ike those 1n golden ages born, 

He labours gently to adorn 

His small paternal fields of corn, 
And on their product feeds 

Fach season of the wheeling year, 

Industrious he improves with care, 

And still some ripen d fruits appt ir, 
so well his toil succe eds 


Now by a silver stream he liea, 

And angles with his baits and flies, 

And next the sylvan scene he tries, 
His spir ts to regale, 

Now from the rock or height he wews 

His fleecy floch, or teeming c ws 

Then tunes his reed, or tries his mus , 
That waits his honest call 


Amidst his harmless easv joys, 
No care his pence of mind dt stroys, 
Nor does he pass his time in toys 


*‘The Hap y Clown ’ } | 


Bonnte Seanrie Gra. 


(Tix firat ind last stanzas of this popular song 


were wr tten ty W Paur, Glas, w, ani ett 


musie ty Richarl Wetoter 


19 an 
rury j 


interpolation by William Thom of Inve 


Ox whar was ve sae late yestreen 
My tonnie Jeannie Gray ? 

YX our mither miss d you late at e en 
And eke at brevk o' day. 

Your mither look d sae sur and sa 1 
\ our father dull and wae, 

Oh! whar was ye sae late yestrecn, 
My bonnie Jeannie Gray ? 


I ve mark d that lancly look o thin« 
My bonnie Jcannie Gray 

lve kent your hindly bosom pinc 
This monic, monie day. 

He e hinnied words o’ promise lir 1 
Your guileless heart astray ? 

O dinna hide your ericf trac me 
My bonnie Jeannie Gray 


Dorr s ster sit ye down by ne 
And ict nae body ken, 
For I hae promis d late yestreen 
To wed young Jami Glen, 
Tha melting tear stood in his ee, 
What heart could say him nay /” 
As aft he vow d, through life, I m thine, 


Beneath his just regard sd My bonnie Jeannie Gray 
tC UM ec cae tw hag om, ~ . 
{eg nt garg oe ee oy 
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Ghere'll never be peace. 


Turse fine Jacobiticn! sony, was acontr bution of Burns to Johnsons Muscum The original 
vaine of the tune 1s, £ Th re s few gude fellows when Jami sawa, and it appears with that title 
in Oswald s Caledoman Pocket Companion (1740) hc metimes it is called, ‘‘ lhere s few gude fel 
tows when Willie s awa The words of the old s3ng, are supposed to be lost ] 


By y nevstle wa it the close o the day, 

I heard a man sing thoush his head 1t was grey 
And as he was singing the tcars down came— 
There]! never be peace till Jarni comes hame 


The church 181m ruins the state 18 1n J2Yrs 

Dcluuons oppress! ns and m urderc us wars 

We daurna wecl sty t, but we hen whas to blame — 
There ll never | oe 2 cacc ti] Jamic comes hame 


My seven braw sons for Jami ir w sword, 

And now Luar t round their green beds Mm the ysrl 
Jt brak the swect heirto my futhfu auld dame— 
‘There ll never be peace till Jamic comes han 


Now life is 9 burden that Lows me down 

S nce J tint my bauns and he tint his crown 

But till my last moments n y wc1ds are the same — 
There ll ncver te pes ¢ till Jamie comes hame 


Wament. 


"Written on the denth of the Fttnck Shephtrd ly the Rev James Murrat, author of ti: 
cr4mal songs given at page 39) «Set ton use by Peter Macleod ; 


Ine summer hath pass 1_~—sr the Yarrow s grecn mountains 
The birch tremble 1 will tv Loch Mary a lone shore 
Ihc winter aj proachcs tot 1 1 up the fountains, 
But the Bard of the Jc rest sh ull cheer us no more 
No more shall he stray in the dusk of the gloaming, 
To dream of the spir ts in Jands far away ! 
NN) more shall he list t the tempest loud moaning, 
T or the Bard cf the Forcst hes col iin the clay ! 


He rests with his fathers no more to awaken 
Sweet strains ty the strcamiets th it speed to the main 
Th wild ccho sleeps in the glen of ,reen bracken, 
But the Sheph rd shall never awake it aga n! 
Bloom sweetly around him, ye pale drooping roses, 
Breathe softly ye winds oer his cold narrow bud! 
Fall gently, ye dcws, wh rc tho minstre! reposes, 
And hallow the wild flowcrs that wave o er his head! 


SCOTTISH SONGS, 4s 


@ SAallp’s meek. 


[118 was an almost extemporaneous effusion 
of Burns, on seeing a fair country girl walk along, 
the High Strcet of Dumtries, with her shoes ani 
stockings, more Scofico in her hand, instead of on 
her feet He sent 1t to Johnsons Museum, ac 
companied with an air resemt ling much the old 
tune of * Andro and his Cutty Gun’ = It was his 
Jast contribution to that publication } 


48 I was walking up the street, 
A barefit maid I chane d to meet 
Bit 0 the road was very hard 
kor thot fair maiden » tender feet 
QO Mally’s meek, Mally s swect, 
Mally s modest and disercet, 
Mally s rare, Mally s fair, 
Mally s every way complete 


It were mair meet, that those fine fet 
Were weel lac d up in silken shoon 
And twerc more fit that she should sit 
Within yon ct ariot gilt at oon 

O Mallys mek, &«. 


Hier yellow hair, beyond compare 
“ ~  trnkling down her swan white 
neck 
Ant her two cyea like stard in shics 
Would kcep a sinking ship frae wrecl 
O Mally s mek, & 


Ghe waxes of Scotland. 


{Ta1s pathetic Jacc bite effusion was contril ut 
ed by Arran CunnincHAamM to Cromek & Remains 
of Nithsdale and Gallow ty Song It 1s sung to the 
tune of ' The Siller Crown Jj 


Wurn I left thee, bonnie Scotland, 
© fair wert thou to see ! 

And blythe as a bonnie bride i the morn, 
When she maun wedded bi 

Whon I came back to thee, Scotland, 
Upon a May morn fair, 

A bonnie lass sat at our town cnd, 
A kamung her yellow hair 


Oh hry oh hry sung the tonnc lugs 
Oh hey and wat ib me 
There s siccan sorrow in Scotland 
As cen did never see 
Qh hey, oh hey, for my father aul 1 
Oh hey fir my mither dear 
And my heart will burat fer the tor ne 11 
Whi icf mo lunesome here 


LT hadna rane im mv in Scotland 
Mae miles than twa or three, 

When | saw the heid o my ain fa th r 
Borne up the gite to mec 

A traitors hcai and, A traitors hea} 
Loud bawl d a bloody loon 

But I trew frae the sheath my glaive o 
And strach the reaver down 


Ihc ime hame to my father s ha 
My dear auld mither to sce 

But she lay mang the black eize Is 
W)1 the death tear in here e 

O wha has wrought this bioody w irk > 
Had I the reiver here, 

1d wash his sark in his ain he art st ¢ 


I hadna gane frac my ain dear bhame 
But twa short miles an three 

‘Lill up came a criptam o the Whi: s 
Says Traitor, bide ye ne 

I grippet him ty the belt sue tra | 
It bursted 1 mv hand, 

But I threw him frae his weir sad 1h 
And drew my burly brand 


Shaw mercy on me, quo the loon, 
And low he hnelt on knee 

And by his thigh was my father a glaive 
Which gude king Bruce dil gie 

And tuckled round him was the t roider d b 
Which my mither s hands d d weave— 

My tears they mingled wi his heart. a bloc « 
And reek d upon my gluive 


I wandera n: ht mang the lands I own da, 
When a folk are asleep 

And I he oer my father and mither « grave 
An hour or twa to weep 

O, fatherless and mitherless, 
Without a ha’ or hame, 

I maun wander through my dear Scotland, 
And bide a traitor s name 


7 


It 
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hy For I have mdden down bonnie Nith 
sae have I the silver Orr, 
| Anda for the bloodo the young Maxwell, 


af) Which I Jove as a gled loves gore 

he ° Sung Masi. Ani he has gone wi’ the silly auld c irle, 
Adown ly the ruchs s1e skep 

[Arran Crnnincnam —“ Instead of e.ying | Until that tlicy came to the auld castle 


why or when I wrote this son, or telly the That hangs ocr Dee sic dec} 


r asons that induced me te imitate the nitur d 


Tallad style of the north, I will tulla httle touch The rucks were high, the woods were dark, 
ing story, which has long been popular in my The Dee roll d in its priic 

native place At the close of the last rebcllion, Tight down and gang, thou sudger man, 

1 party of the Duke of Cumberlanis drug ons For here ye mayna ride 

) ws I through Nithsdale, they called at a lon He drew the reins of his bonmie grey stce 1 
hhousc, where a widow hvcd, and demanded re Ani guly down he sprang 

f1 shments She brought them milk, and her His war cont was of the scarict fine, 

son youth of arxteen, prepared kale and butter Where the golden tassels hang 

—this she sud, wis all he: store One of the 

pity inquired h w she live lt on such slender He threw down lus plaid, the silly auld cml, 
rieans ‘I hve, she said, ‘on my cow, my kale- | The bonnet ft 16 boon his bree 

vard and on the blessngofGod ’ He went and And who was 1t but the young M1xwell ? 
hulled the cow, destroyed her kale, and continue 1 And his good brown sword drew he 

his maich The poor womin died of a broken Thou kill d my father, thou base bouthron 
heart and her son windi1e! away trom the in Sae did ye my brethren three , 

qury of friends and the rcach of compassion = It Which br ike the heart of my ae sister, 
hippened, afterwards, in the continental war, J lovcd as the hght of my ce 

when the British army had gvined agreat victory, 

that the sol licrs were atid onthe ground, mak Now draw thy sword, thou b we Southron, 
in, merry with wine, and rilating their exploits Rid wet wi blood o my kin, 

—‘ All this 1s nothing,’ cried a dragoon, ‘ to what That sword, it cropt the fairest flower 


J once did in Scotland—I starved a witch in Niths- J er grew w: a head to the sun 

dale, I drank her milk, 1 killed her cow, destroy- Thue s ac stroke for my dear auld fathcr, 

ed her kale yard, and left her to live upon God— ‘Lhere 8 twa fur my brethren three, 

and I dare say he had enough ado with her’ | And there s ane to thy henrt for my ae sister, 
‘And don’ty u rue it?’ cxclaimed a sold er start Whom 1 lovcd as the light of my ce 

ing up—‘ don t yourue it? ‘Rue what 7’ said the 
ruffian ‘what would you have me rue? shes 
dex and damncd, and theres an end of her’ ; 
‘Then, by my God! said the other, ‘ that woman ‘ 

was my mother—draw your sword—draw ’ They Sbly Dear little Lagete. 
fought on the spot, and while the Scottish sollicr 
passed his sword through his body, and turned! [I kom “ Poems chiefly in the Scottish dialect, 
him over in the pangs of death, he said, ‘Had by the Rev Jamzs Nicor In two volumes 
you but said you rued it, God should have pun- | Edinburgh, 1805 "—Tune, ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee ' } 


ished you, not I’ ’) 





Ms dear littlc lassie, why, what so the matte: ? 


Wuerenrr gang ye, ye silly auld cnrie, My heart it gangs pittypnt, wanna hie still 

Wr’ yere staff and shepherd fare ? I ve waited, and waited, an’a to grow better 
I m gaun to the hill, thou sodgcr-man, | Yet, lassie, believe me, I’m aye growing ill 

To shift my hirsels lair My head 's turn’d quite dizzy, an’ aft when 1m 
Ae astride or twa took the silly auld carle, speaking 


An agudc lang stride tuok hc 1mgh, an am breathless, an’ fearfu’ to speak, 
T trow thou art a freck auld carle I gaze aye for something I fain wad be seching, 
Wilt thou show the way to me ? 7 Yet, lassie, 1 kenna wecl what I wad seck 
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Thy proia, bonnie lassie, I ever could hear of, ON 
And yet when to rus ye the net beur la ls try, | 
Though it’sa truc they tell yc, vet neversac far off 
I could seo em ilk ane, an I canna tll why 
Woon we tedded the hay fidd, Traked ilkaiig ot, 
And never grew wearn the Jang simmer day, | 
The rucka thit ve wrcught at wore casiest biggit, |! 
Aut LT tand swecter secnted aroun’ yc the hay i| 


In haret, whan the hirn suppor jcys mal us| 
cheene, [meu | 
Mang th: lave of the Inascs I pricd yere sweet 
Doar save us! how quecr I fult whan Fcam near ye, 
My briast thiill din rapture, I couldna tell how 
Whan we dancu at the gloamin it syou Taye pitch 
on, 
And gin y« gang by me how downe I te 
‘}herc 6 something, dcar lassie, about ye bewitch- 
ing 
hat tells me my hap} iness centres in thee 


se Demte. 


{Tomas C Latrro —Here first printed } | 


Wr sat upon a grassy knowe, 
My lassie deur an me, 

When round her neck my arms I flung 
An gat heron my knee 

White as the swan s that bonme neck, 
How saft nae words may say, 

J Joc kit fondly in her face, 
And gazed the h urs away. 


‘he eenin’ cloud thits fring d wi’ gowd 
Was match’d wi Phemic a hair, 

The apple bloom,—how gaft its tint, 
Her check was twice as fain, 

Her breath was swecter than the brecze 
That plays ‘mang new maun hay, 

Her form was gracefu’ as a fawn, 
An’ fresh as openin day 


Her poutin’ lips sae rosy red 
*Mang laughin’ dimples dwcll, 

Nav journey-wark were they I trow, 
But made by I ove himac)’. 

Her voice was like a linty’s sang, 
Her een were bonnie blue, 

And mine drank in the livin’ hght 
That sparkled through the dew 
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I kist her twenty times and mair, 
Syne took then & again, 

My heart waa riunin owre wi Eliss 
‘Lhat hour she was tine ain 

O monw a day has ficd aimayne, 
When firat her hps I priest, 

But ne era wish has striy di trac her, 
In blessing, 1 am bicot 


Our love was bonnie in the bud, 
But bonnicr in the bloom — 

‘Lhe morning rose delights the ec, 
The gloamin’ brings pertumic 

Mcthua lah s were mony ycars, 
But lived I lang as he, 

Til ne er ic rget the raptur d hour, 
1 gat her on my knee 


The Lindt of the Moon. 


[Rev Joun Toscan } 


— ¥ day is departed, and round from the clor 


The moon in her beauty appears, 

The voice of the night ngale warbles aloud 
The music of love in our ears 

Maria, appear! now the sason 80 sweet 
With the beat of the heart 18 in tune , 

The time 1s so tender fcr lovers to meet 
Alone by the light of the moon. 


I cannot when present unfold what I fee! 
1 sgh—can a lover do n 
Her name to the shepherds I never revea’, 
Yct I think of her all the day o er. 
Mania, my love' do you long for the grove > 
Do you ngh for an interview soon ? 
Does e er a kind thought run on me as you rove 
Alone by the hght ot the moon + 


Your name from the shepherds whenever | hcar 
My bosom 13 all in a glow, 

Your voice, when 1¢ vibrates so sweet throuch 

mine ear, 

My heart thrills—my eyes overflow. 

Ye powers of the sky, will your bounty divine 
Indulge a fond lover his boon ? 

Shall heart spring to heart, and Maria be mine, 
Alone by the hght of the moon ? 
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Willearn Chlen. 


{Tames Macnonar p —Here printcd for the flist time ] 


Ahitrearn Grenca bonnie glen, an swect as sweet can be, 0 

For there she dwells thats a the blissand balmo hf t»me,O0, 

The burnie wimpling by her door, in music sings sae clearly, 

The flowers sae fondly deck 1ts banks—I m sure thy lo e her dearly 

The mavis kens my Mary s there—the blackbird kens 1€ fine, 0 

Or they d ne er tire thcir wee bit throats, flav morning dawn ti]] dine, 0 
The laverock kaves the bankso Blanc and up he comes sie cheery, 

To hit his sang the hale day lang, an a to please my di uy 


kor ch! she g sweet—she s sweet and fair, ave ly whites her biow U, 
S1e rosy is her dimpl d check, and winsom: 15 her mou, QO 

she s just a Howero Paradiac, in dewy beauty growing, 

And oer the silver wells o hifi, her gentle fragrance strewing 

Lhe moonticht on loch Lomond 8 wave, the foc tste;so tho fany 

Are no sue saft s my lassie 8 smilt, are nt sac mild as Mary, 

kullearn glen sa bonnie qlen toi there IT met wi thee 0 

My Mary, love, my bonmie dove, the balm o hft tu mz, O 


She Emigrant’s Jraremell. 


Green Albyn, farewell! thou,h Ly us never more 
Should be welcom 1! the hills that ¢ncirclo thy shore 
Though to far distant world tis ow) fortunc t> roam, 
Still to thee shall we look as the land of our home 


Green Albyn, farewell thou,h thou fad st on our splt 
Ar the deeds of our fathers not written in hght ? 

And cannot the tones of the pibroch display 

How they march d to the ficld, how thcy won in thc fray 


Green Albyn, farewell though to us be not ¢ ven 

For our country to strive, us our fathers have striven 
*Tween their ashts and us though may roll the dirk st 1 
Still their spirit 1a ours, and our hearts are with thee 


Green Albyn, farewell' though the glens of our pri le 
Through the mist of the morn, shal) no more be deseze } 
Nor the deor on the hill, nor the cairn on the moor 
Nor the chief of the hall —we arc thine as of vore 


Green Albyn, farewell! when our footstcps shall stiry 
On the banks where lake Lrie expands to the dy, 

In our bonnets the rough bearded thistle shall twine 
And be dear to our souls, as a symbol of thinc! 


Green Albyn, farewell! to thy rochs to thy r Is, 
To the eagles that build on the crest of thy hills, 
To the lake, to the forest, the moor and the dell, 
To thee, and thy children, green Albyn, farewell! 
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de 0 
gin my love were yon red rose 
@® gin mp lot 2. That ae upon ‘he eustle wit ; 
And Umyacl adripo dew, 
T Into he: bonnie bre ast to fa ! 
[Trom Herds MS Printed mm the ‘ Minstrcisy O! there br yond expression blest 
o the Scottish Doricr *] IQ feast on beauty a the night 
Seal d on her silk aut tialds tor st, 
O arn my love were yon red ros , Till fhy Qawa ty Pho bus 1p ht 
hit grows upon the castl. wa, 
And ] mv} a drap of dew, —— 


Down on thit red rox 1 would fa oa : 2 
O my lov sbonnx, Lonni, bonnie | a 1) 1 

My Jove » bonnie and fair tos ¢ Whe pellow Valve HQ YU. 

When er Look on her wel fur tfc, 





She loohs and smilcs again to nic. {Tnomas€ Latro—Here first printed | 
Qin my lw were a pickle of whet, | Trt mudens arc sn tling m rocky Glencce 
And giuwing upon yon hily lee, Lhe langinen ace arming to rush on th fv 
And [ nysel a tonme wee tnd, C wy lanncrs are streaming astoith poursth =u 
Awe wi that prkleo wheat I wad fice The yellow hancd laddhe ts first in the vin 


Omyl] ves bonnn, &¢ 
The piLroch is kindling ¢ wh heart to the wn 


O mn my love wert a coffro fowd, Thc Camcrons slogan is heard trom atu, 
And I the lccper of the k y, ‘Lhey close for the struggle where many shall { I, 
I wad open the kist wh ne cr I hist, But the ycllow haired ladda i {cremoat ci 1] 
And in that cofier I wad t¢ 
Q my love s bonnie, dr Ne towers like a wave im the ficree rolling t le 
No kinsmin of J vans may stand Fy his side, 
ll Ihe Camcrons gather around him alone, 


He heeds not the danger, and fcar is unknown 

[Burne found the first verse of the ibove song 
in Witherspoon g collection, coupled to another || The plumcsofhisbonne t art secn through the tight, 
verse comparatively modern, and was 60 much || A bewcon for valour which fires at the sight, 
struck with thar beauty that he added twoverses |} But heseesnotyonclaymore,ah traitorous thrust 
tu them, for Thomson 5 collection His own ver- || The plums and the bonnet are laid in the dust 
sc in the present act stand first in the song, with 
the view, as he modestly says, of husbanding the | The maidens are smiling 1n rochy Gicncoe, 
“best thouchts for a concluding stroke. The | The clansnin approach,—they have vanquish t 
riba has becn ae to oe nt ee eas se | ater th : - i re ; 
taham,” to ‘Tord Balgomes favourite, Ac, ut sudden the cheeks of the maticns are zi kk, 
but st possesses also an old mrofitsown = There || J or the sound of the coronach comes on the ule ° 
have ten several cxtcngions of the song by other 


hands J The maidcns are wecping in rochy Glencoe, e 
Trem wairtor s cyclids the bitter diops flow. 
O were my love you lilac fin, They comc ,—but oh! where is thar chicttain eo * 
Wi fu ple blossoms to th spring, dear 2 
And I a bird to shelter there, | The yellow haircd laddie 1s low on the bier 
When wearied on my little wing. 
The masdens ar wailing in rocky Glencoe, 
How I wad mourn when !t was torn, There 8 gloom 1m the valley,—at sunrise 'tw It ro, 
By autumn wild, and winter rude’ But no sun can the gloom from their heart: (h we 
But I wad sing on wanton wing, away, 


When youthfw’ May its bloom renew 4. y The y¢ Now-h aned laddie Hes cauld m the cl ty. 
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itt ts na, Bean. 


{Tursy viiscs were furnished ly Burns to 
Johnson s Muscum. He says they were originally 
Fnglsh, but he gave them a Scotch dress The 
tunc, Called ‘The Maid s Complaint, was com 
postd ty Oswald, and published in 1742 J | 


11 18 na, Jean, thy bonnie facc, 
Nor shape that I admin, | 
Although thy beauty and thy grace 
Might weel awvhe desire 
Somcthing, in Uka parto the, 
To pr usc, to love, I find, 
But dcar as 1s thy f rm t) me, 
‘Still dearer 1a thy mind. 


Nac mair ungen rous wish I hae, 
Nor str ngcr im my } reast 
Than if I canna mak thee su, 
At least to sce thee bicst 
Content am I, 1f heaven shall give 
But happiness to thee 
And a3 wi thee I d wish to live, 
kor thee Id bear to die | 





| 
Arcan PAatd. 


[Wrirren by Rosner Array 
pos d by Alex Le 


Music com- 
lor one o1 two voices } 


Sprep, O sped, thou bonnie bark! 
An blaw, thou gentle gule, 
An waft me to my native shoie, 
An swect Glen-Rosa vale 
Glen-Ros1! thou art dcar to me, | 
An dcar to me the shade, 
Where I hae woo'd, where I hac won, 
My lovelv Arran maid 
Where I hae wou d, &« 


When hung the mist upon the h ¢, 
An thunder loud woul 1 swell, 
In echoes from the rugged cuff, | 
An down the hollow dell, 

Lv n then, amd Glen-Rosa s wilds, 
TL hve delighted stray’d, 

To win the smile of that dear ane, 
My lovely Arran maid. 


sf 


SONG= 


‘When ftowers were waving owre the strcam, 
An bloom, in their prime, 
An owre thc towering Goatfa!l hung, 
‘Lhe harebcll and the thyme 
*Iwas sweet to climb the airy height 
Or roam the dusky glade, 
Wi theo my heart sae fundly woo d, 
My lovely Arran maid 


O were I chief of Arran s isk, 
Tts hills and glens sac ste p, 
Nae mar my bark would beat the wave, 
Nae mair would plough the det p 
Glen Rosa! I would haunt thy bowers, 
Nor acek a swictcr shade, 
Than thin, with Rosie in my arms, 
My lovely Arian maid 





Ghe bright sun had giben. 


(Wirram Tratn —Tune, “ Angel s Whisper ’ 
-—Here first printd ] 


Tux bright sun had given, 
His light from the heaven, 
And had sunk dc wn again over mountain and k 1, 
‘When as Mary sat sighing 
By the red embcrs dying, 
She cricd—‘ Hope never twineth a garland for me! 


**I m sportivo as any, 
Yet look on the many— [tree 
On the many young maids round the old village 
They dance ‘neath its cover, 
Lach one with her lover, 
While my Willie 1s always so bashfu’ to me ’ 


Young Willie was listening, 
His oriaht eye was glistening, 
As he sprung tu hi rside with a heart full of glec, 
The far ones confession 
Outdid all expression, 
And if Mary wis happy, what think you was he ? 


The bright sun had givcn 
His hight from the heaven, 
And had sunk down again over mountain and! a, 
When a young mother a numbers 
To her first baby s slumbers, 
Were—** Kind hope had indeed a fanr gari wnd {or 
mc!? 


¢ 
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Ger the Glater to Charlie. 


[111s popular J veobite song has been sulyectcd 
to various alterat ons by diffrent hands so thit 
t wcopics read alike 
son, in his‘ Relics * Lhe tune, “0 er the watr 
to Charhe,’ fs older than the 45, and 1t 18 prubi - 
ble that there was some old acng with that bur 
then before the Tacubitier effusion J 


Com: boat mc owe, come, row me ower, 
CG me boat me ower to Charli 
11) 41 e John Ross another bawbec, 
To furry me ower to Charlie 
Wi ll over the water, and over the se., 
Well over the water to Chirhe, 
Come weel, come woe, we ll pathe: and go, 
And live and die wt Charlic 


Its weel I loe my Charhe s name 
Lhough somc there be that ah 1 him 

But O, to sce Auld Nick gaun han, 
And Charhic 8 faes before him! 


I swear by moon and stars sae tr cht, 
And the sun that glances carly, 

Ii I had twenty the usand hvcs, 
Idgiethma tor Charlc 


Tance hads ns 1 now hae nan, 
1 bred them, tciling sairly 

And 1 wad leur thim a again 
And lose them a fon Charhe ! 


Mopul Charlie. 


[Monzrn Jacobite song } 


Tit) news trae Moid wrt cam yustreen, 
Will soon gar mony terhe, 
For ships 0 war havc just come in, 
An landed Roy 11 Charlie! 
Come through the hcather, 
Around him gathcr, 
‘Xt re a’ the wolcomer early, 
Around him (ling wi a your] n, 
for wha'll be king but Charhe ? 
Comc through the heather, around him ga 
ther, [th r 
Come Ronald, come Donald, come a th g 
And crown him righttu , lawful king, 
ior wha ll be king but Charlic 2 


or Fae in 


v 
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The Flighland clans wi sword in hind, 
Irae John o’ Gronrts to Airly, 
Hie toa man declared to st ind 
Or fa’ wi royal Charklc 
Come thr ugh, Ac 


The Lowlands a, baith greatan sma, 
Wi mony a lord an Iwird hac 
Declared for Scotia s hing an iw 
An spicr ye wha but Charlit ? 
Comc through, &c 


There s ne cr a lass ma the lind, 
But vowa baith late an carly, 
To man shc ll ne er gie heart or hint 
Wha wadn7 fecht tor Charlie 
Come through, &c 


hen heres a health to Charlic 5 cvs 
An be t complctc and early, 
Mis very name my heart s blood W trms — 
‘lo arms for royal Charlie 
Come throuzh &c 


Natibe Danv. 


[Wrirrrn by D Prrry 
R Dishop J 


Music by Sir Henry 


Narive lind! I Jove thee cver— 
Let me ruse the welcome strain— 
Mine were b unsshed fret that never 
Ilopecd to press thy turf again 
Now these cyes, lumed with gladness, 
As they scanned thy beauties o er, 
Ne cr again shall melt in sadne s, 
Parting to return no more 
Caledonia ! native land! 
Native land' [ Ji love theo ever 


Native land! though fate may banish, 
And command me far to ptrt, 
Never can thy memory vanish 
Irom this glowing, grat ful heart! 
Let an Indian solstice burn mc, 
Or the snows of Norway chill, 
Hither still, my heart 1 turn the— 
Here, my country, thou art atill 
Calcdonia! native land! 
Native Land, I 1! love thee ever 


a va 


st 


ae 
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Mumbarten’s honnle Well. 


TWonne by C M Weasrsacoir Music com 


1 3 lly John dinclai: J 


‘Litre 4+ neera nook ina the lint 
Victoria rules sac well, 

Thc e 8 naething half sae canty, prin! 
As tlythe Dumbarton ad 11 

An I woul! you spcer the rcason why 
Phe truth 1 i fairly tell, 

A winsome lags lives hard ty 
Dumbarton s Lonnie dell 


1 p by yon glen, T och Lomond 1 wes 
Where bold M‘Gregors dwell 
And bogies danc« o er heroes graves 
Therc lives Dumbarton sg t elle 
She s blest with ev ry churm 1n hf 
And this I know full well— 
1linecr be happy till ny wife 
Ia tlythe Dumbarton s I ellc 


Grarrpborn. 


JoszPn TRAIN J 


(in ye wad gang lassie, to (rarry hi rn 
Ye might be hapy y, | ween 

Albeit the cuckco was never heard there, 
And aw tilow there never was sen 


While cushats coo round the mill of Clarke , 
And httle birds sing on the thorn 

¥¢ might hear the bonnie heather bleat crunk 
In the wilds of Garryhorn 


‘lis Lonnie to see at the Garryhorn 
Kids sk pping the hight st rock 

And, wrapt in his plaid at mi isummer day, 
The moorman tending his flock 


Jhe reaper seldom hig sickle whets ther: , 
To gather in standing corn, 

1 at many a sheep is to sheer and smear 
In thc bughts of Garryhorn 


‘ 


h 
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There are hams on the bauks at Garryhcrn 
Of braxy, and eke a store 

Of e vkes 1n the knst, and pcats in the n ul 
1 putaye the winter oer 


There 19 ay¢ a clog for the fire at ¥ ul 
With a browst for Ncw year 5 mcru 
Anl gn ye gang up y may sit like a quec 1 
In the chin p rat Garryhorn 


Anil when yc ore lady of Garryhoin, 
Yo shalimn! t»> the kirk with mc 
Although my n thes should skelp th 
mire 
With h re ats kilted up to the knee 


ri etl 


1 woo nct for nll r my tcnnw Miy 
s edinnamy offtr se rn } 
tut ye m in egp 2 wm minny 41 
Llicl gugt G iryhon 


°N 


Wrumlithte Mary. 


{Arrxanpirk Tarng —Air, Bonn Mary 
Lneres bonnie mails mm Auchint lac 

Wi haff t locks 1s brown sat rry 
Theac 8 lassca fur in Laurence Kirl 

Wi blooming cheels as red s ach ty 
But yet wi a then waving 1c ks 

Lheir bloc ming cheeks 1 ripe sa the ch 
There 19 nae ane amang th mu, 

Like her—my d ar Drumiith: Mary 


Tis through the country fir an wi Ic 

Ih worth an be iuty weve aman, 4 
An wooers come fru ilka airth 

Haith Mcarns men, an Jalso Argun — 
They come wi hghtan tlythesome icc h» 

ihcy ging wi heavy brows 1m Je try 
The hcart s alrcady lost an won 

Ofh 1, my dear Drumhthi Mary 


The prctty maids are aften proud, 

The bcautcons damcs are niten saucy 
But she, the wale o womankind, 

Is meek an mild, my darling lassic 
While valleys sink to join the sea, 

While mountains rise to meet the cairy, 
While hfe an light are dcar to me, 

T 1] love my ain Drumlithic Mary 
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Yot let us walk forth to the stream 4 


Where poets ne er wander d before, 
3 namour d of Mary 8 swect nam, 
The echocs will spread to the shore 
If the voice of the muse be divine, 
Thy beauties shall hve in my lay, 
Whale 1¢ flecting the forcst so fre 
Swect Lsk ocr the valley shall str 1y 


WD toat ye oe. 


[At FXANDER Taing —Atr “ Wat yewhiicam 
here, lassie 


O warjewhicam here yestr ¢1 ? 
A lid that may fu weel be seen 
My luck for gowd 1 wadn1 gic 
Im just ag bLiythe as blythe ont bc — 
Fis fricn ly tow, an’ frank gude ¢ c1 
He gia them buth to s ster Jtan 
But a the t mc as I eculd see 
His hindly 1c 14 he g1cd to me 

Ths frien ly lock, &&¢ 


T wadnuiug c his looks yestrecn 

T ra th Lilythesome sights I vc sccu— 

Tvew uted lang, an wearied teen 

But 1 my fears were tint yestreen 

A father » housc—a pantry fu 

 meil to Lake, and miut to Lrew 

They 1¢ nae to sheht nor cast awa , 

But hs kindly looks are worth them 1 
A fathers house, &¢ 


PXp Veale, if thou tee. 


[Ture was wnitten ly Ronrrr CRAwFi Rp, and 
appears in the Ten Ladle Miscelliny, 1724 The 
beautiful alr called ‘My dearu, if thou dic 1s 
olicr than Ramsay s day, but the omginal wor ls 
of the ec ug are supposed to be k st J 


Love never more shall give mo pain, 
My fancy ¢ fix d on thee 

Nor ever maid mv heart shall gain, 
My Peggle, if thou dee 


: 
| 


t 
v 


Thy benaties did such plcasur give 
Lhy love a so truc to me, 

Without thee I shall never Misc, 
My dearic, 1i thou die 


If fate shall tear thee fromny.: st 
How shall LI lonely str iy 

In dreary dreams the mht 1] i wast 
In wighs the silent day 

T ne er can go much virtue fin}, 
Nor such perfection see 

Then I’) renounce all womanl in 
My Pegzgie, aftcr thee 


No n¢ w-blown beauty fires ny heart 
With Cupid s raving rage 

But thine, which can such sweets »mpuit, 
Must all the world engagt 

Iwas this that lil e the morning sun, 

Gave Joy and hic tome, 

And, when :ts d st ncd day 1s donc, 
Wath Peggic let me dec 


Le powers that amile on virtuous love, 
41 lin such pleasures shuic, 

Le wh» its faithful flames approve, 
With pity view the fair 

Rest re my Peggie s wonted charn s, 
Those chirms so dear to me, 

Oh, never rob them frum those arms 
I m lost sf Peggie dee 


MMattie’y the toauro’ the we- vr. 


[Tinr, “Ty ktusa tothe trdal } 


On Isslty gaun out i the e’enin 
Am uy, the green woodlands alane, 
T heard a fur maid complninin 
An making a pityfu maen, 
An this was the mournfu occasion, 
Ihe source o the saut gushin tiur, 
An burten o’ her lamentation, 
** Auld Wattie s the wauro the wen 


Ye bir 1s in the green woodlands ainz nt, 
\e shepherds o’ dark ravin Dee, 

Ye roel s and ye wild echocs ringing 
Yc clcughs fu'o gladnessan glee, 


il 
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Owre Jeanie’s gad fate dinna swagger, & 
Your mune delights na her ear, | 
It scnds to her heart like a dagger, 
* Auld Watt s the wauro the wear | 
My daddy for Juve o the tocher, 
Gae sour gabbit grey beard his Jean, 
The body dow naething but clochar, 
An’ grane like a brownie at ¢ en 
His jaws canna chow a saft bannoch, 
He growls hke a Norawa bear, 


The verra we ins cry through the winne cl 
* Auld Wattie a the waur o the weir | 


Gley d Gibl te throws on his grey jacket 
It lavers a rukk o anes, 
An hits awa ham: like a enckct, 
An craws owre his cleckin ¢’ weans 
An lingle taild Tibbie their mither, 
Cas him t dtb her joy an her de vr, 
Gude xn Jose Tait an his tc ther, 
Tor Wattie s the waur o the we w 


Now wie to the weary psalm leltcr 
Wha thrice1 the kirk fillttr ye 
An wae to the haly sin pe Iter, 
Wha kipp! t the carl to me 
An wae to the grey colt thit cirry 6 
Thc sorrowfu bmde o Troquecr, 
An dool to the day 1 was marry t 
To Wattie the waur o the wear 


nr ges 





Maud ama’, 


{hirst published as 1n ol 1 song with additions 
in the secon 1 volume of Ramsay s Tea Table Mis 
ccllany —Tune, “ Donald J | 


Ly 


‘3 
» s ‘ 


DonarD | 

QO, COME awa’, come awa, 

Come awa wi mc, Jenny! 
Sic frowns I onnna bear frae ane, 

‘Whase smiles ance ravish d me, Jenny 
If you ll be kind, you ll never find 

That ought shall alter me, Jenny, 
For ve re the mistress of my mind, 

Whats er ye think of me, Jenny! 


First when y: ur sweets enslaved my heart, | 
Ye seem d to favour me, Jenny, 

Hut now, alas you act a part | 
That speaks inconatancie, Jenny v 

ww“ fey Cc Po * cd t 
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Inconstancte |g 8 c a vice, 
Its not lt fitting thee, Jenny 
It suits not with your virtuc nicc, 
‘lo carry sue to me, Jenny. 


JENN1 


O, haud awa’, tide awa, 
Maud awa frac me, Donald' 
Your heart 1s made ower large for ar c— 
It is not meet for me, Donald 
Some fickle mistress you may fin 1 
Will j1lt ns fast as thee, Donald 
To 1)ka awain she will prove kind, 
And nav less land to thie, Donald 


But 1 ve a heart that s naething such 
Tia fill i wi honestie, Donald 
I) ne cr love mony, 1 Il lc ve much 
I hate all levitie, Donald 
Therefore nat malr, wi art, pretind 
\ our heart is chain ¢ to mine, Dona! 1 
F r words of fulsehood 311 defend 
A 1oying love hke thine, Donald 


First when ye courted, I must own 
I frankly favour d you, Jion ud 
App went worth and fair renown 
Mrilerme beheve you true, Dc nald 
11k virtue then secm d to a lorn 
The man estecm d by me, Donald 
But now the mask s fvn aff, I scorn 
To ware a thocht on thee, Donald 


And now for ever haud aw1, 
Ilaulawa frae me, Donald! 
fae, seck a heart that a like your ain, 
And come nae mair to me, Donald 
For 1 1] reserve mjsc] for ane, 
Tor ane thats liker me, Donald 
Ifsic a ane I canna find, 
111 ne er lu e man, nor thee, Donal ! 


DovaLp 


Then 1 m the man, and faux report 
Has only tauld a lic, Jenny 

To try thy truth, and make us sport, 
Ihc tale was raised by me, Jonny 


JENNY 
When this ye prove, and still can love, 
Then come awa to me, Donald! 
I'm weel content ne er to repent 
That {£ ha e smiled on thee, Donald! 
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i 
Maud ava’. | 


{Tze can be traced no firther Dich than to 
David Herds collection, 1776 The author 18 | 
unhnown —Tune, “Denald ] 


O, wirr ye hac ta tartan plaid, | 
Or wall yo hi. e ta 12ng, mat im 7 
Or will yo bae ta hiss o mo? | 
ind tats a pretty ting, matam 
Haud awn, tile wa, 
Haud awa fia me, Donald 
Ill neither hiss nor hac a ring 
Nae tartan plaids for me, De nala 


O, sce ve not her ponme pr gucs 
Her fe cket-plaid, plue, creen, matam ? 
Her twa short hose, and her twa spois, 
And a shoultcr pelt apecn, matam ” 
Maud awa , bide awa’, 
Haud awa frae me, Donald! 
Nac shoulder belts, nac trinkabouts, 
Nae tartan hose for me, Donald 


Her can pe show 2 {tt © hough 
Lan tim ttt we ors ta Croun, matam , 
Were] hae prstc] and claymore, 
To ficy ta Tallant loon, matam 
llaud awa, haud aw’, 
Haud awa trae me, Donald 
Lora your houghs and warhke arms 
Youre noa mitch 1 1 me, Donald. 


Hersel hae vashert cor, pi pocht 
4 0 trail my flets at rin, matam , 
A cutty sark o” goot harn sheet, 
My motter she pe spin, matam 
Haud awa, haud awa, 
Haud awa frae me, Donald, | 
Gae hame and hap your naked houghe, 
And fash nae mair wi me, Donald 


rr rn rrr en 


Ves ncer pe prddcn work a turn 
At ony kind o spin, matam, 
But shug your lacno (child) 1n a scull, 
And tidel Byghland sing, matam 1 
Haud awa’, haud awa, 
Haud awa’ frac me, Donald! 
Your jogging sculls and Highland sanz | 
‘Will sound but harsh wi me, Don. | y 
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In t2 morning, when bim rise, 
Le se get fresh whcy for tea, matam 
Sweet milk and ream 1s much you pleak, 
Iuar sheeper tan Pohea matam 
Haud aw, haud awa, 
Uaud awa frae ne, Donald! 
I winna quit my moiming 8 te 1~ 
\ our whey will ne cr asre, Donal? 


H uper ( elie ve se pe learn, 
And tat 8 ta ponny speak, matam 
ese get a checsr, and butter kirn 
Come wi me kin ye like, matam 
Hid awa, haud awa, 
Hiulawa frie me, Donald! 
Your Gache and your Highland cherr 
Will ne er gat down wi me, Donald 


T ut yeae pe get a siller protch, 
Te pigger tan ta muon, matan 
Ye serie in currach sttalo cc ich, 
And wow put ye Il pe fine, matam 
Ji iud awa, haud awn, 
Haud awa frae me, Donald! 
For a your Fhghland rantics 
¥e re noa match for mc, Donald 


What tis ta way tat ye 11 pe kind 
To vpictty man hhe me matin 
Sac lang 3 lavmce rt hangs py my side 
I'll ncfir mairy tec, matam 
Q, come awa, come awa , 
Come awa wi me, I nald! 
I wadna quit my Highland man 
Frac Tawlands at me free, Donald! 


WU tend thy borer. 


(Wirrram Frrctssow } 


Ist tent thy bower, my bonnie May, 
in spring tyme oO’ the year, 

When saft ning winds | egin to woo 
Ih primrose to appear— 

Whcn daffodils begin to danct, 
And streame again flow fret, 

And hittl birds are heard to pipe 
On the sprouting forest tree 
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11} ten] thy bower, my bonnie May, & It s sair to think on friendsinp ficd, 


When summer days are lang— 
Whcen nature s heart is big wi joy, 
IJer voice Inden wi sang— 
When ehcpherds pipo on runny brig 
Ard flocks roim at their will, 
And auld an’ young yn cot an’ ha, 
Q pleasure drink their fill 


Ill tend thy bower, my bonnie Mi 
When autumn s ycllow fic) is— 
That wave hke scas o gowd—beloie 

The glancin sickle yields 
When ilha bough is tent wi froit— 
A glorious aight to ac '— 


And showcrs 0 leaves red rustling suc p 


Out owre the withering la 


11] tend tl) bower, my bonme May, 
When through the 1 cked trees 

Cauld, sluvering on the bare hill side, 
Swicps wild the frosty trecz, 

When tcmpcsta roar, and billows risc 
Till nature quakes wi fear— 

And on the land and on the sea, 
Wild winter rules the year 


Ssaremell, pe haunts of top. 


[Worps ly Mass Janer Ryrann —Hore first 
punted J 


J arrwrtr, ye haunts of joy, farewcll 
Ye scenes of love and glee, 

Oh honnk groycs o Rosemount dcll, 
Ye Il smilc nac mar for m , 

J] m driary now, I m left alane, 

Without a hope toca my am, 

The jewel o my heart 1s gant 
Far, far ayont the sea 


The last fond look my laddie gave, 
The parting words he svid, 

Tl bear in mind till m my grave 
My weary head 1s laid, 

It may be fancy cheats my heart, 

And pains my head wi’ wily art, 

But ah, wl!’ life 1 ll sooner part 
Than break the yows we made. 


And live while hope decays, 
It s sur to scck amang the dead 
Tho love o carly days, 
But wha can thole the dreary gloom 
That fill a lover s hving tomb ? 
Oh wha can bide the bitter doom 
That stals my nameless wues ? 


| Ye stars and winds and things that pu de 
| ihe wand rer to his rest, 

Ye cheer wi dreams o’ joyous pride 
| The weary Jaden breast , 

But ah! for me there shines nae ray 
| © 1 almy hope 8 returmng diy - 

The tear o death alone will siy 

My heart 19m the West 


Garry Woo. 


[lune words of ths song occur in the thid 
volume of the Tea Table Misccllany The tun 
is oll that of “ Lewle Gordon ’ is borrowed froi1 
it “Tarry woo, saya Burns, “19a very pretty 
so g, but I fancy that the fist half stanza ns 
well 18 the tune itself, are much cider than tl 

| rest of the words” Burns was probably nght i 
his conjecture There 18 a coupl ¢ in Sir Ichn 
Clerk s song of the ** Miller,” given at page 1°, 
borrowed fiom “ Tarry woo — 

“Who d be 1 king 2—a petty thing, 
When a miller lives so happy 
This 1s very aimilar to the close of the last v ru -- 
| Who d be a king? cin ony tI 
When a shepherd sings so well ? 
It my intcreat many readers in the present so1 ¢ 
whin thcy know that it was Sir Walter bec tts 
almost only one His voice as asinger belonged t> 
that luge class of human voiers denominatil 
timber toned and when calicd on fora sons at a 
conyivial meeting, he genc rally got off by stril ing 
| up 1 verse of ** Tariy woo ’ ] 


Tanry woo, tarry woo, 
‘Larry woo {s {ll to spin, 
Card it weil, card 1¢ well, 
Card st well, ere ye begin. 
When Its cardit, row'd, and spun, 
Then the wark js haflins donc , 
But, when woven, drose’d, and clean, 


¥ It may be cleadin’ for a queen 
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S ng my bonnie harmless shee}, 

nat fced upon the mountains stccp 
Ik ating sweetly, as yt £0 

Through the winter s frost and anc 
Viart, and bynd and full w decr 

No by half sae useful arc 

I rae kings, to him that haude th 4k 
All are obbgid to tarry woo 


Up ye sh pherds, dance and ski 
Ower the hills and villcys tmp 
Sing uy the yrn se of tarry wee 
ing the flochs that I car it t ¢ 
Harmless creaturcs, with it blue 
That cicad the back, an] cram the wir ¢ 
Keep us # arm and hearty fou— 
Lecze me on the tarry wee 


Tlow happy 18 the shey her 2s lift 
lar frae courts and free of strife! 
While the gimmers bicat and tae 
44.1 the lambkings answer n at 
No such music to his ear 

Of thief or fox he has no fear 
Sturdy kent and col truc, 
Weil defend the tarry we 


He hives cont nt, and envies nent 
Not cven a me narch on his thre ne 
though he the royal aeptie sways, 
STas such plensant hol days 

Who 1 be kang can ony tell 
When a shophcrd sings sac well 
Sings snc well, and pays his duc 
With hercst heart and tany woo 





JMp wife's. 
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A fhe sell d her coat, and she dran!} it, 
She acl d her coat, and she drank it, 
bbe row d hersc! ina Dianket 

She winna be guided ty ne 


| 

\ bhe mind t na when I fort ade her 

i phe mind t na when 1 fort ule her, 
1 took a rung and I claw d her 

And 1 braw gude 1a rn wis slic 


| 


Bic te a hingome. 


(Wrrrrren tv Brursvs tn 1792 for Th meer g 
eOlctin ¢t th tan of Avwicsawarten * 
wee thing | 


HI 1s LW Nsome Wee th ng, 
Sle wg t winsome wee thing 
Sl is: 1 nme wee thing 

Thset cet wee wifeo mine 


—_" _—-—_—_—— 


T never saw a fairer, 

Inev rlood a dcarer 

And neist my heart 1 Il wear ler 
For fou my Jewel tine 


She 15 a winsome wee thing 
She 15 a handsome wee thin, 
She isa bonmew ¢ thing 

1] 1s swect wee wile oO 17 re 


The warld s wrak we share ¢ ¢ 

The warsth and the circ ot 

Wi her 11) blythely t car it 
And think ny lot divine 


(Tre tune of “ My wifes a wanton wee thing 
15 old, and 1s sometimes used asa ree] tune J art 
ct the fc lowing song appears in [Herd s collec tion, 
1776 and part in Johnson s Museum j 


Ghough towte’. the iimter, 


My wife 1 wanton wee thing, 

My wift s a wanton wee thing, 

Mv wite s a wanton wee thing, 
She winna be guided by me 


She play d the loon ere she was marned, 

She play d the loon ere she was marricd, 

She play d the loon ore she waa marricd, 
She Il do t again ere she dic! 


[ArFvanper Laina —Tirst printed in the 
“Briteh Minstrel caétted ty Mr Jonn otru- 
thers and published by Khull, Riackie, & Co, 

| 1821 ] 
THovGn dowie s the winter sne gloomie an’ drear, 
Q happy we ve been through the deado the ycar 
An blythe to ste bield as the burnie brae gay; 
yo mony a nicht hae we stoun frae the lave 


ai 
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‘ 
, Now thc spring time has tane the Jang e enings h 
;f awa, 


:  * Wemannna le seen an leas aften Ill ev 
Bat May dy 3s comirg—our wedding an i, 


Thus droop d I, till diviner grace 


T found 1n Peggy s nond and tue, 


4 Sac wenry na, lassie, though I gang aw i 


{ Our piggict young 1lisses are sairly meta cn 


ingratitude appear d then base, 
But virtue mute cogaging, 


| Then now since happily I ve hit, 


Ell have no more delaying, 


they leo nt the place wi his honour I ve teen | Let beauty yicld to manly wit, 


3 An taco the plough haudin o bonn« Broomlce 
but they | enna wha s coming to hnud 3f wi me 
Ihey ken. the ccnings I'm aften f 1 hoame 

c1use T lovk na to them 

» Thy amyhau th y jeer,an thy bintcr tne 


*oahevsaywi al ss 


4 Av twenty they ve ,ucesd o, Lut never gu sod 


ti « 


rol 


a Jiwhstl weit yl ughn aos firs you can hea 
An ay wh unis c you, gin mae bode sec 
Tid hink to my Lissit—mov lassi to me 
An iyo till that time bruth at hirk an at fair, 
* Intikene true love, dear lassie, ye 1 wear 
The gr n tirtan rochley, my kecpashe to thee— 
An J the white owerlary ye gifted ton ¢ 


5 TNsne tl h dy, whoray ur dwclin lm 


We lose ourstlves in stayme 
TI haste dull courtship to a close 
Sinee marriage can my fcars opt 
Why should we bipzy minutes lcs 

Since, Pcegy, 1 must love thee 


Men may fe foul: h, if thev pluase, 


And duc t 2 lovers duty 
To sigh, ane sirfice their cas, 


Doting cn a proud beauty 


Such was my ese for many a year 

Still he pe suceceding to my fu, 

False B tty 9¢huime now dis apy car 
Since Peggy 8 tar outshine therr 


Ir 


[Romini Crawital | 


| 
Peagn, Ai musgt Iahe thee. | Binnriy wtecch's grateful eb vac 


Yeun Colin Jay comy lahung , 
| Ne si,h d and scem d to Jove ama d, 
Without hopis of obtaining 
T or thus the swain indulg d his grief, 


[Yissas th nine cf vy vervoll Scottish an 
Ji19) cn attrluted to Parecll, the English 

“% > ecmposcr tut tis fund m MS mume books 
Jong, tiftre hs dw 
Crawfard wr tc wor is to the tune, which ipp | 
intb Teo Liable Misecany 


frst ] 


hig \ from arocl 3 ut all rel f, 
dic shipwieck d Gc hin spying 
Ihig natives 1, o ¢rcome with gri f, 
Half sunk in waycs, and dying 
With the next morning gun he sme 
A sh p which § ves unhop d surg rts 
New Jife springs up, he hfts his cvs 
With joy, and waita her motion. 


Low with despair my spirits mov d, 


lioth Khamsay and Robert 


So wh n by her whom long T lov (1, 


Tt ough pity « annot move thec 
Tho ih thy hard heart gives noi hs 
Yet, Peggy, 1 must love thee 


Say, Peggy, what has Colin done, 


We give Lastes1 8 That thus thou eruclly use him ? 
Ifl vesa fault, tis that alom, 
1 or which you should excus him 


| "Twas thy dear sc lf first rais d th 5 fl ur 
This fix. by which I languish 
"T's thou alone can quench the sime, 
| 4n 1 cool ata scorechin, anguish 
| 
| 


1 1 theo TF leave the sportive pltun, 
Where every m ud invites me 
| For thec, sole cause of all my pain, 
| For thee that cnly shghts me 
This love that fhes my faithful heart 


Oh would thou act 20 good a p rt, 


» 1se rnd wis, and deserted, | By all but thce s commended 
| 


Ne iu be for ever parted 


é 
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Vv My grief wight soon be ended 
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That beauteous breast, eo soft to feel, 
scem’d tenderness all ovi1, 

Yet it detends thy heart like steel, 
‘Gainst thy despairing lover | 

Alas! tho’ it should ne er rele nt, 
Nor Colin's eare e’er move thee, 

Yet t Ul hift’s latest breath 1s spent, | 
My Peggy, I must love the. 


@®, Dinnn thank. 


{[Airx. M‘@tryray —Tune, *' The Traveller s 


Riturn "J 


O' pinna think, though we, guidwife, 
May sometimes disagree, 

Though twice ten ycars we ha’e bhon wed, 
Thou'rt not as dear to me. 

As dear to me as e’er thou wert 
When handsomo, young, an | 4 ty, 

Our hearts and bands we fondly jon d, 
Upon ow bridal day. 


What though the beauties of thy face 
And form begin tu fail, 
What though the bloom tursakes thy chechs, 
Thy rosy lips grow pale ? 
And what although thy dark blue cycs 
No more hke diamonds shint ,— 
Thy once unrivall’d shape and air 
Appear no more divine ? 


Tle charms that first secur’d my heart, 
In thce remain the same, 

An’ tan within my bosom stil, 
A neve redying flame. 

You still possss a pleasant look, 
A calm unrufied mind, 

A soothing voice, a faithful heart,— 
Complaisant, warm, an’ hind 


Thy constant care has evir been 
To smooth life’s rugged way, 
With happy smiles to brighten up 
‘Lhe darkest dreary day. 
When care or sickness wrung my heart, 
An’ round me fortune lower'd , 
Into my thrilling bosom stl! 
The healing balin ye pour d. 
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Round ev ry tale ta me you've told, 
And ev ry sung you ve sung, 

And cy 1y spot Wher we have been, 
A hallow d charm 1s flung 

Hew dear to nc the broumy hnowcs, 
The grecnwood s fraer int shade, 

The flow ry fie lela, the verdant banls, 
wind brick Where we have stray d! 


Oh! many a pleasant hour we ve pist 
And happy day we ve sten 

Could we hut live to see our burns 
As Tlessd as we have been, 

Content we Ul Ieave this earthly secne, 
And bow to heav n’s decree, 

In hopes we aii shall mect again, 
And bics! wor ever be. 





Cala GWater. 


(Tur exqumtely beautiful tune of “ Gala 
Water” 15 known to be very old, tut nothing 
cin be said of its preewe era. Dr Haydn, the 
ech itid German composir, admiucd it, ant 
wrote on the musie-sheet of 1t a note in Ins test 
Fnglish ** This one Dr Haydi farourite son, 
ibe old words of the tune are Icst, with the cx- 
ucption of the two following verscs 


Braw, braw lauds of Gala wate, 
Braw, braw lads ol Gala water 
I hut my ccats aboun my knee 
And follow my love thicu.h the w itu 


Ocr yon bank and acer yon Lrac, 
© «rt you tnoss amang the he tthcr, 
11) kilt my coats abvon my hnec, 
And follow my love through the watcr ’ 


In }.e1d’s, Johnson’s, and other collections, two 
vernms are added to these, which properly belong 
to the sung called “ The lassi cst her shen 
snoud.’ The following vayon of Gala Water’ 
ww by Burns, and was written by him m Janus, 
1793, for Lhomson’s collection. It may be ad lea, 
that the Gala isa small strcam which rises in Mid 
Lothian, runs south, and falls mto the Tweed 
above Melrose ] 


Turnt’s braw, biaw lads on Yarrow branes, 
That wandcr through the blooming heath, 
But Yarrow bracs, nor Fttnck shrews, 


y Can match tle lads o’ Gala water. 
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a 
et Fut tre is ane, & sccret ane, & To merit I no claim can make, 


Atuno them a I loe him better | 
Ard Iii be his, and he I) be mince 
The bonnie lado Gala water 


Although his daddic was nae Jaird, 
Ani thcugh I hae nao mickle tocher 
* et rich in kindest, truest] ve, 
‘We I tent our flocks on Gala water 


fy That coft contintment, pence or 1 leasure 
The binds and bliss o mutual k ve, 


It ne cr was wealth, 1t ne cr was wealth | 
© that 3 the chiefest warld 8 trcasur | 


jen 


GIn thou were mp ain thing. | 


to te tount in Gordon of Strilochs MS Tute 
Bool writt n at Aterdeen in 1627 How much 
ol ler it may be cannot be determined The fol 
1 wing song (with the except on of tho first vera: 

# ‘*} would clasp &c ) appears in the first volumc 
of the Tca Tal le Misc llany where it is marked 
with an X, implying that it is by an unknown 
author ‘Lhe first verac ts to be found in the Or 
pheus Caledonius J 





[Tsr fine mr © An thou were my ain thing 18 


Aw thou were my ain thing 
I would loe thee I would loe thee 
An th u were my ain thing, { 
{ H ow dearly would I lo e thee 


4 
Iw uli clasp thee in my arns | 
1 @ secure thee frcm all harms 
For above mortal thou hast charms 
How dearly do I loe thee! 
ds An thou were, &c 


“ey 


Of race divine thou n eds must te 
Since nothing earthly equals the 
80 1 must still presumptuous he, 
To show how much I loe thee 
An thou werc, &e 


The gods one thing peculiar have 

To tuin none whom they can sav 

Q, for thelr sake, support a slavu, 
Who only lives t > lo e thee 


OO 


An thou weit &e vy 


7 Ps 4 ~ 


But that 1 loc, and for your sake 
What man can more, 11] undcrtale, 
bo dearly do 1 lo e thee 
An thou were, &c 


My passion, constant as the sun 
Flames stronger still, will nev) have Inne 
Till fates my thread of life have spu 
Which breathing cut Ill loe the 
An thou were, dc 


(Continuation by Kamsar, from Len 1 tle 
Miscellany } 


Lier bees that suck the morning deu 
Frae flowers of sweetest scent and huc 
Sac wad I dwell upo thymou, 
Ani gat the gois envy me 
An thou werc, & 


Sae lang s 1 had the use of light, 
1 Lon thy beauties feast my sight, 
sync in saft whispers through the niz! t 
Id tell how much I loo d thee 
An thou were, &c 


How fair and ruddy is my Jean, 
Shc moves a goddess o er the green 
Were I a king, thou should be quecn, 
Nane but mysel aboon theo 
An thou were, &c 


1d grasp thee t> this breast of mine 
Whilst thou, like ivy, or the vine 
Around my stronger limbs should twn , 
Form d hardy to defend thee 
An thou were, &c 


1 mec son the wing and will not stay, 
In shining youth let s make our h iy 
bince love admits of nae delay, 
O let nae scorn undo thee 
An thou were, & 


While Jove does at his altar stand 
Hla c there s my heart, gic me thy hand 
And with {lk smile thou shalt command 
The will of him wha loves thee 
An thou were, &ec 


iw 


e 
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Go Daunton me. 


I 


[Tux tune of “To Daunton me ts 4t least | 
moro than a hundred jcars old, asit 18 to be found 
in Oswald, (1740 ) Lhe following words are chictly 
by Burns, and wer written by him for Johnson 4 
Muscum Tait of the chorus and some ot thc 
rest of the words arc old } 





‘ur blude red rosa at Yule may blaw, 
Thc summer hlies bloome in snaw, 
The frost may freeze the deepest xa, 
But an auld man shall never daunton me | 
To daunton me, and me sae young, 
Wi his fause heart and flittesin’ tonguc ! | 
That is the thing ye ne cr shall sce 





For an auld man sh ul never daunton me 


Fora hig meal fra his mut, 
Fora his tresh bucf and his sit 
Fora his gowd aud white mc nic, 
An auld man shall nevcr daunton me 


Alig gear may buy him kye and yowes 

His gear may buy him giens aud hnowcs 
But me he shall not buy nor fee, 

lor an auld man shall nevcr daunton mc 
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© set me ance on Scottish land 

My guid braidaword into my hand, 

My blue bonnet abuno my tree, 

And shaw me the man that Il daunton nt 


Its nae the battle s dendly stoure, 

Nor friends proved tals, that 1] ,aur me cc wer 
Dut the reckices hand o povertic, 

© that alane ein dauntcn ine 

H gh wasl b rn to kingly 4, ur 

But a cuit cam in my cap to wear 

Hut wi my br adeword I I Ict him gee 

lic s nae the man tu diunton me 


Q, I hae searce to lay me cn, 

Of kingly flelds were ance my ain, 

Wi the mur cock on the mc untain bree 
But hardship ne er can dauntcn me 

U] cam’ the gallant chiet ] ¢chiel, 

And drew his gliive o nut brown stéul, 
Says Charhc, set your fit to im 

And shaw me wha will daunton the 


Ghe Banke of forth. 


[Tue tune called “The Banks of Forth was 


| composed Ly Oswald and pubhshcd in 1741 We 


cainnct say whether th following song whichap 


Ile hirples twa fauld, as he dow, 

‘Wi his tecthless gab and auld bauld pow 
And the rain rings doun frac his red blear d cc 
That auld man shall never daunton mc 





II | 
[JACOBITK VLRSION J 


Iss than three Jacobite songs with the title of 

lo Daunton me, and another to the same 
tunc We give the first and the best It is aleo 
to be found mn Gre mck J 


To daunton me, and me sac youn, 

And guid king James s aaldest son ' 

thats the thing that no cr can be 

For the man 1s unborn that I! daunton mu! 


¥ 


But 1t 18 unnecessary to quote it, as 1¢ hasnothn g 
[In Hogg s “Jacobite Rehques we have no || ; articularly to recommend ft, and it 1s long | 


yours m Herds collection, 1776 18 the or ginal 
one to which the «ur was adapti i or not = Ita 
qutlor 13 unknown 
(Herd 5) 18 wother song to the snine tune, begm 
ning, 


In the samc colleetion 


“Ye sylvan powers that rule the pla n 
Where sweetly winding Lortha gl uc, 

Conduct me to these banks again, tn 
Since there my charroing Molly bides ‘ 


Awaky, my love ' with genial ray, 
The sun returning glad» the day 
Avwahc! the balmy zephyr blows, 
The hawthorn blooms the daisy glows, ¥ 
The trees regain their verdant pride, 

The turtle woos his tender bnde, : 
‘lo love each warbler tunes the sonz, 

And Forth m dimples glides along. 
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6 Oh, mero than Hooming dis » fur! a 
Tha More fragrant than the vernal aur 


More gentle than the turtle dove, | 


Or streams that murmur through the grove ' 
Bethink thee all 1s on the wing, 

These pleasures wait on wasting spring 
fben come, the transient bliss cnjoy, 

Nor fear what flects so fast will cluy 





Dh Ronnie Srnt. 


Tus 18 one of Ram Ax gs son gs im the Toa 
Tull Mose any It was wnititn to a tune 
ciled “The Boatman, which rescmt'es much 
the old mr, ‘* Nancy s to the grocnwool gane 
There is y tradition,’ says Mr Chimters, 
mentioncd by the Rev James Hall iu his 
Travels through Scotland, [2 vols 1807] that 
the early song upon which Ramsny founded the 
ilove, was compoad on the prfirenco which 
Mary of Guise gave to our Jamis Vas a hus 
} and, over the I nghsh Henry V1I1 *] 





¢ 


Yr giles, thot gently wave the 8 a, 
Ani pleise the c umny teat man 

Iktar me frae hence, or bring to me 
My biavo, my bonnie Scot man 

Tn haly bands we joined our hands, 
Yt may not this discover, 

While parc nts rate 1 large estate 
Before 1 faithfu lover 


VYut Toor chuse, in Highland giens 
To hurd the kid and goat, man, 

fre TI could, for ate ttle ends 
Refuse my bonnie scot man 

We worth the man, wha first 14 
The base ungenerous fashion, 

] rae greedy vicws lov: 8 art to ust, 
While strangers to its p sion 


aor 


| 

Frac foreign fielis, my lovely youth, | 
Haste to thy longing lassic, 

Who pants to press thy balmy mouth, | 
And 1n her bos »m hause thec 

TJ ove gies the word, then, histe on hoard i 
1 ur winds and tenty boat-man, 

Watt ocr, waft ocr, frre yonder shorc, | 
My blythe, my bonmie Scot man, VW 
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Winkie Pouge. 


[Tue followmg song was written by Joes 
Mircurrt toan old melody, which resembles nm 
its charictcr a church tune, called “ Rothe s 
Tuncnt Pinkie Jlouse 1s the name of the sat 
of Sir Jchn Hope, Dart , situated near the town 
of Musselburgh rom this song the tune is 
now called * Pinkic House,’ and the old nami 

‘Rothe s Tamcnt’ js dropped Mitehcll was 
the son of a stone mason, and was born sn 1683 
He wis author of a trag: dy called Fatal Fxtrava 
gzance, of an opt rs called the Highland 1 ar, an 1 
of two ve lumes of Poems, published in 1729. He 
dicd 1m 1738 «Long befor his dcath, he got in 
trojucci to Sir Robert Walpole, the eclebrated 
Whig minister, by whom he was hberally patron 
i 1 ins much that he used to be calkd the Pre 
mirs Pat Bemdes ‘ Pmkic Wouse Mitchell 
wrote unother song to the samc tunc, beginning , 


* As Sylsia mn a fore st Jay,’ 


wheh his wtms ben erroncousdy acrl 1 


to David M illet J 


By Pinlue Jouse oft let me walk, 
And muse ocr Nelly s charma! 

Ney placid air, her winning talk, 
1 ven cnvy’s self disarms 

O let me, ever fond, behold 
Those graccs void of art-= 

Those cheerful smiles that sweetly hel! 
In willing chains, my heart 


O come my love' and bring ani w 
That rentle turn of mind 

That grace fulness of arin you 
By nature’s hand des ,nd 

Thes , lovely as the blushing rose, 
Eirst hgehted up this flame, 

Which, hke the sun, for ever Glows 
Within my brcast the samc 


Ye hght coquettes! ye airy things! 
How vun 1s all your art! 

TIow scl tom it a lover brings! 
How rarely heeps a heart 

© gather from my Nelly 3 charms 
That sweet, that graceful ens , 

‘hat blushing modesty that warms, 
That native art to pl-rvsc | 
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( me then, my love! 0, come. long A 
And teed me with thy charms 

C me fiir inspircr of my acng ! 
Oh, fill my 1 ng ny ums 

4 fl me lle mime cain never di | 
While charms so tr ght as tione 

s heavenly fin, toth please the cyc, 
Yui nll the scal divinc ! 


Ak s of Betty and a sm1l 
At it ye wid lay down 

It 1ghtyeh ¢ to Britain Isl, 
«And offer me ycur crown 





Wonnie [te 


(Tre tune called “Bonnie Jean 15 1s mm oll 
Scottish mclody Its full namo wis ¢) gr ally be 


™~ . “Bonnie Jean f Atcrd en, anil ther vw 1 
tg | ; 
Onrr WO Ue ld song with these wor 4 iw outurth wu tut t 4 


now supposed to te lest Lhe { Nowrig wr 


Over Bogie isaterm ap, tt regula 
Yaiuntiwaynariucs The tune culolasa 
fin clione, Lut usel to Fe sing to verv im hffe | 
ve ntwords The fcll w ng is Taw ass vasen 
the f st f urhnesate cli tt it belong to the on 

railsers, ] 


Tsryawes v lose, 
Iwlawt wi hr, 
TI usha ny hint tlsworn ind sad, 
I Mower tego wi her 
Vfleiung thuthere nscnt 
Ld nna care vstrac 
Theugh I] ct anc be discontent 
Awa wi her 1 ll pac 


| 


Tern woht s mistr ss80 my heart 
Aniwordyo my hind, 

And, wecl 1 wat, we sk ann part 
Ter siller cr tor lanl 

Let rics leh,httosw uv ani drink 
And beaux vimne tne be 

But my chict pleasure 5 to Lnnk 
On Betty s bonme face 


~—_— nee 


dherc a the beautics d> combine, 
Of colouw, tre its, and ur, 
Thc saul that sparkics mm hea een 
Makes her ajewcl rare 
Her tflowm wt gives bhining hf 
Toa her othe: channs 
How 1] st Tl be wh n shes my wif 
And lock d up in my arms 


There blythely will I rant and sing, 
Whik ocr her swects I Il rang 


Titcry, Lour humble scrvant, 1], | 
»hame fa them that wal ec] arise we 
? 
” ate 4 < 
Riga % 
Now of ® % 4 a : wsidey : 


wrttenty Ramsiytoth ollar tcthth worls 
anl music appear in the Orpheus Ci cn is, 
17.2 ] 


Iv sg ditcss nm inyitle gr v 

“od Cuyit) tend thy bow with ey 2, 
Noi ht thy shatt at random reve, 

Lor Jc iny 8 haut hty heart n wndle i 
The smiling boy with wt dv ne 

Trem Paphcs shct an arrew heen 
Wh ch flew, unerting to the leart 

Ani hilld the y nde of bonuie Joan 


Nae marr the nymph, wi haughty te: 
Refuses Wl s hind acdress 

Her yielding blushes show nve cart, 
Lat too much fondness to supy ise 

Namur the youth 18 sullen ew 
But locks the grycst on the great, 

Wiluist ev ry day he spices sor c nw 
curpusing charms in bonnie Je 


A thcusind transports crowd his tie st, 
Ve mx vea as hight as ficeting win 1 
His for er sorro ss becm 2 Je at, 
Now when hig Jenny 13 turn d hind 
Richis he looks on wt disdain, 
The gl rious ficlds of w ur lock mein 
The cheerful hound and horn qive 4 un, 
Lf ubsent from hs tenn e dean. 


The day ho sy ends in amorous gauze, 
Which ev » in summer shorten d s¢c1 £¢ 
When sunk ind wns, wi glad amaze, 
He wonders at her in his dreams 
A charms diselesd, she looks more brigl t 
Than Trcy sfurpmzc, the Spartan quecr , 
Wi breaking day he lifts his si,ht, 
And pants to be wi bonme Jean 
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Vobn Wap’s wWonntle Lassie. 


[Boru the air and the words of this song tre 
clder than Ramaay s day, although thc latter ap 
pear for the first time in the Tea Tabk Misce! 
lany ‘*‘I have found it asserid, says Mr 
Robert Chambers, “‘ by a crediblo tradition in 
Roxburghshir., that this song was witten ly a 
working joincr im honour of a daughtcr of Jchn 
first Marquis of Tweed lale, who ts here familiarly 
ealled by his sitizy le nime, John Hyy She was 
a sister of the second marquis, who under his 
junior t tle of Jord Yestor, 13 usually given as the 
author of the first version of ‘ Tweedside’ The 
first Marquis cf Tweed lale had two daughters 
Lady Margarct ani Lady Jean but, Burns hav 
ing somewhcre mentioned, that the song was 
written in honour of one who wis aftcrwards 
Countess of Roxburghe, we are enabled to sct | 
forward the eldest, Lady Margaret, as the heroine | 
We are further enabled, by Mr Wood a Peerago, 
to state the probatle craofthesong Iady Mar 
garct Hay wife of the third Tarl of Roxburghe, 
was a widow, at the age of twenty five, in the 
year 1082 Allowing from thiutecn t five anl 
twenty as the utm st range of ige during which 
she could be eclebrated 19 ‘John Hays lonnie 
lassie, the song must have been written tc tween | 
the years 1670 and 1682, protably nearer the first 
era than the last It may be mentioned asa rc | 
markable circumstance regar ling this inter sting 
lady, that she survived her husband, in uniter | 
rupted wid whood, the am wingly Jong periol of 
seventy one years Shc dicd it Broomlands, nc ir | 
Kclso, on the 23d of January, 1753, at the aye of 
mincty six, after having scen out scveral genera 
tions of her short lived desccndants the third 
person in descent being then in possession of thc 
honours of Roxburghe Her husband was one of 
the unfortunate pcrsons who were drowned at 
Yarmouth roads on the occasion of the ship 
wreck of the Glocester frigate, which was bring 
ing the Duke of York down to Scoudand, May, 
1682 j 





By smooth win ling Tay a swain was reclining, 
Aft ericd he, Oh bey n aun I still live pining 
Myst] thus away, and daurna discover 
To my bonnie Hay, that I am her lover 
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ltss in a the warld, 
tune and title are all that survive 
Crawrurp wrote the following s ng to the tu 
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Noe mair it will hide the flame waxes strang r 
If she s not my bride, my days are nae langer 
Then 1H take o heart, and try at a venture 
May be, ere we part, my vows may content hur 


Shc a fresh as the spring and sweet as Aurora 

When birds mount and sing, bidding daya A 1 
morrow 

The sward of the mead, enamel! d with dais es 

Lools witherd and dead, when twmed cf: r 
graces 


But 1f she appear where verdure myite her 

The fountains run clear, and the flowers smell tl e 
suceter 

Tis hewen ty» tc by wh n her wit is a flowint 

Hersmilesand brightecy 3set my spiritsa glow 


The marr that I gave th deeper Im wounde 3 
Struck dumb with amaze my mind 1s confoun k 1 
Imatlin ct fire dear maid to enress ye 

lora ny des re 1s John Hay s bonnie | ss ¢ 


ae 


Wamilla 


(lier wasan old song calicd “The tonn est 
which 1s now lost Th 
Roserri 


It apy cars in the Tea Table Miscellany, inseri} 1 
I> Mrs A H, on gsceing her at a concert 


‘Lhe lady was Misa Anne Hamilton, a relation cf 
the 4¢¢t3 fricnd, Hamilton of Bangour J} 


Loon where my dear Hamulla snnics, 
Hamulla! hcavenly charmer 

Sec hcw wi a their arte and wiles 
Thc loves and ,races arm her 

A }lush dwells glowing on her checks, 
Fair i its of youthful pleasures, 

There love in smiling language spc aks, 
There spreads his rosy treasures 


O farrest mail! 1 own thy power, 
1 gave, I sigh, and languish, 
Yet ever, ever will adore, 
And triumph in my anguish 
But ease, O charmer euse my care, 
And ict my torments move thec, 
As thou art fairest of the fair, 
fo 1 the dearest love thee. 


A 
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Ul neher leave thee. 


(Tue fine tune of * J Il never leave thee ’ 1s of great antiquity, and seems to hive tcen at one time 
in use in the church, aa it 18 adapted to son e spiritual hyn ns of the sixteenth and scventecnth cen- 
turies Ramsay wrcete the following words to the tune, retaming the chorus of the old song Kam 
btys song appears in thc fist volume of the lea Table Misci Nany, (1724,) and alsoin the fourth 
volume cf the London Musical Misecilany, (1780) In th latte: work, 1t 18 adapted to the tune of 
© Altiaul ylagssu ly ina killoge,’ now better known ty the name of * Bannochs o bear mea’, 
bannocks vo barky To thay tr nc it is also set in Johnson s Museu } 


Jonny 


Lnoucn, fer seven soug.nd mar honour she uld re ive ne 
Yo ficl 1s where cinnona rary, thou necdsna gricve thee 

Lor dt pin my spint thy sweets are indented 

And love shall preserve aye what love hisimyrrt 1 

Teave thet, teave th c, Ill never leave thee 

Gang the wirll agit will, dearest Folr ys ri 


NFITY 


Oh, Johnny, I m Jealous, whens er ye discover 

My scutamcnts yielding ye ll turn 4 loose rover 

An nought in the world would vox my he ort sairer 
1 you pr ve mconstant and fancy ine furer 
Giicve mc, Klicve 1, oh 1t wad grieve me, 

A the lan, upht and d cy, if you deceive me 


JCHANY. 


My Nelly, kt never sx fhncis oppress yc 

lor, while my blo ds warm, I] kindly caress 4 
Your sift blooming beaut cs first hindled love 8 fire 
Your virtuc and wit mak it aye flume th bh gher 
Teave thu, leave thee, Fil never] we th e, 

Gang the world as it will, dearest, tL heve me! 


NEITY 


Then, Tohnny! 1 frankly this mimute allow v 

To think me your mistress ft Icve garsne th wey 
And gin ye pre ve false, to ycursel beatsul thea 
Ye win but eins honour to wiang 4 pun mi kn 
heave mc, reave me, ch, it \ ould icave mic 

Of my rest, night and d ty, if you deceive me ! 


JouUNnny 


Tid ice shogks hammir red g ds on the studdy, 
Ani fair summer mornm 4 na mat appar ruddy 
Bid Britons think ac ,ate, and whcn they obcy the, 
But never till that timc, belicve J 1] letray thee 
Leave thi, leave thoc ! 1 LH never lenve thee! 

The starns shall gae withcrshins ere I deucive thee 


wor te “Rh » x 7 ? 
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Granent Wedvir sy. 


[Pxirn Fornrs —Tune, “Bung your eye in 
the morning, or “Thc brisk yourg lal —The 
following 1s the orginal of a ft wourite comic song 
best known by the name of ** Duncan M‘Calla 
gan” The eceentric Archi ali Cochr ine auther 
ot The Totuma, given rt p 73 usc l to sing 

*Dunean MCalligan wth great eff ct at hw 
pulhe exhibitins Cn onc cucwson at the 
Claszow theatre, with th view «1 suiting m 
& ¢€ mesure the action to the wo d, the worl 
t the action he sung it mountcd in vb nae file 
jukass But the donkey was impricticibl it 
woull not “gallop at the proper places and 
naterl of unbounled ay Jiuse, pon Bully 
cnly brought de wn on his head shouts of Ic1s10n 
ih version which Cochrane sung beg in thus 

Lwas for a puck o meal or mur, 
Ac night, when com ne ti ce the fur, 
Vhit Duncan lai, wi hs gicy marc, 
Je rin Wi mine or tun, i 

Th n iff they seta KVL ping, giloping, 

Less and arnis a wall ying, wolloping 

* Dal tak the last quo Duncin Mac- 

( dlagan, 

Tarlo Lullyben, jo 
Thsactofth song was pr bibly Cochrane sown 
Wo ere give a tuthful copy of the original, as it 
&p) cars in a small volume entithd, “ Pocms 
cli fly m the Seottish Diudcct by Peter Forbes 
Dall eith Idinburgh, 1812’ Forbes was a gir 
don rat Dalkath It will te sccn from his son, 
thit the rice was not fora wier buta ‘* mding 
ot the broose, or arice it ac untry wedding 
trom thc house of the b ile 5 parents, where the 
m4rriage generally tal cs pl « , to the hc use Ks 
fined as her future hil.tiion, the winner ¢{ 
which race has the privie ¢ cf kissing the Eiid , 
md welcoming her ta hi newhomce and iso 
«f opening the hall with cr ‘ Bio s 8 cspe 
19] y when the bride is pretty and “‘atoist are 
hconly contested races among the young firmers 
Ihc y often extend over large tracts of country, in 


a 


—_——- 


| 


| 


ow E 
oe oe 


Tr wig at a wedding near Tranent, 


Whi re scores an scores on fun were bent, 


An to1ide the brovgo w: full intent, 
W ow either nino or tin, jo! 


‘ yf, aah, . 


A, 


Then aff they a set gl ping galloping 


J san arms 2 walloping, w ule ping 
hame tike the hindmost, qu» Duncan 
{M‘Callpi 


Laird o Jelly len, jo 


The s uter he was fidgin fun, 
An stuck hic 105 ¢ till the n anc 
TI mish hic andl loutsin a dian, 
osoncarly reach d his end, > 
Let still they a gide, dec 


Yho nobler» mar fl wo rth s utr, 
Ansvnet gint low) tborthe, 
Cust Lily ¢ yu fouth moute, 
Giny Iidin Jelly Bon, jo 
Th nstull they ov gadc, &c 


N w Will the weaver role sa kittl , 
X dthowlth waa fving shnitc, 
IIs loupitdril thibe ulitthe, 
But wilt 1 till the en J, yo 
Letst N they vy gele Ac 


Th taslorhalairaviworlte ast, 
Ii fanket fast an sync did recat 
Ti nthrwyocrsup fivcllath ¢ 
Tike wulltaceks ocr the mani, | 
Lett the rest gadc Ac 


The Slachstnith 8 beast was last «fv, 
Tts srics like bellows s did blaw, 
Jillhe an 1t got sea fa, 
An lru ss mine or ten, jo 
Au still the lave guide, &c 


“™ wDuneinsmar she flew hic drift 
An nyc but fast her fe t did htt 
acftwoen alk stenn she gacarit, 
Out frve her bindcr und jo 
Let aff they a gade, &c 


New Duncan gs mare did Lang them 1, 
Porm wi him th v minna fa 


Se 


® which cases they arc always run on hors back Than up his gr y mare be did draw, 
4 Whcrn, however, the distarce }etween the briles The broosc it wis his ain, Jo 
at ) ollandnewh mes shght, they are contendcd for Nut mar wi bim they fl gallop, thes 
* ty n foot Burns, it will be recollected, 1n his ad gallop, [wallop, 
“ty dress to his Auld Mare Maggie, says, Nit mair wi’ him thcy ll wallop, they ll 
ra ** At Brousts thou had ne er a fellow Or they will chance to get some jallup, 
“ Kor pithand spee!l’] yy Frae the laird o Jelly Ucn, jo. 
© en» ‘ Se Angi * * rire, % 
‘Ls eee . t i 4 eee ns bail s * 4 a oe a 


a 


“% 
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« 
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The toom Meal pork. 


[Warrren by Jonw Roprrrson of Paisley about 
the year 1793 1t is to be lamented that the dis 
tiess of that penod, which 1s here half jocularly 
depicted, has been succeeded in recent days by 
much decper and more universal state of priva 
ton ] 


Parsrryve usa ' what shall we do, 
Thir dark unhallowed times ? 
Were surely diceing penance now, 

kor som most awfu crimes 
sxcdbtion daurn now appeal, 
Iu reahty or joke, 
Tor ilk chicl maun mourn wi me, 
© a hinging toom me dt pech 
And smg, Oh wires me! 


When liss s brow pac conf ate on 
kor sport und pistime tr ¢, 
Taemad ble ancrey vadse 
The moments quicl dil fhe 
Tih Venu cs they i. ippe ned, 
Weel poutho red was then lochs 
*Lwiscaisy dunc whenat th nm hir 
Wi the shiking o their pools 
Aulang, Oh wresd re 


Low hippy pist my formor days 
Wi meriy he utsome glee 

When snuling fortune held the cup, 
And poe sat on my knee 

“ae wants hul | but were su) ph 
My h atwi joy ld knok, 

Whin in the ncuk J 51 al ng saw 
A gaucte we Lilld pou. 

Anismg, Oh wus 


Srenk no u wil ivoutr form, 
Nor potition Puliument, 
A wiser acho Til new propos, 
I'm sure ye HW gic cons at— 
Snlupachuiortwrhi me, 
As usimple o the flacl, 
Wise hollow checks will te sure prs f 
O ahinging to mone lypock 
And sing, Oh we511 


And should a sicht sao ghastly ile, 
Wi rags, and bancs, and @] n, 

Ha ¢ nae impress on on yon tolks, 
But tell ye I stand vhin 


$ + gm ses a” * “ aa} raw 5 4 _ 
te fe ’ Pca sa 26s ene teat. “we tt aug at SA ‘ 


a 


| 
| 


W 


O what a contr ist will ve shaw, 
To the glownn Junnun folk, 
Whinin St James yc tuk your stand, 
Via ahinging toom meal poch 
And sing, Oh w ws it 


Thcn rear your hand, and glowr, and star, 
Bcfore yon hillso thef, 
Tell them ye ire frat Scotland comc, 
Tor scotia s relict 
Tcll them yc are the vera best, 
Wald frac the fattest flock, 
Then rus yout arms, and Oh! disyt v 
A hinging t>) m me dl pacl 
And sng Oh wacs me 


Tell them ve re weaned o the chin 
That hiuds the state thegit? r, 
Tor Scotiind wish 3 just to ta 
Gide meoht wi anc amthea 
We cwmnathok, we einna bidt, 
Thus hard unwicl¢y yoke, 
Torwukand want tut ul agree 
Wi uhingme toom mia poch 
And sint, Ob wie. me! 


wit Poor (lan. 
[Tisune How J 


Loosr the yctt, an let no in, 

Tady wi the ghptcmpn 
Dinnvlet your menu! tian 

Drive an wuld man out to de 
Ca ddnk 15 the wint reven, 

Sec, the rime hangs it my chin 
La ty, for the sake of Ucaven, 

T oosct the ycit, an’ let me in! 


\¢ shall guna viryin hiv, 
Tady, for your courtesyt, 
Tver beaming cver uc, 
Avc to bloom mon e1 to dee 
Lily, there s vlovely pl in 
Lics3 bevond von setting sin, 
Ther we soon may meet yun— 
phort the race we hic to run 


Jis a lind of love an heht 
Rink or ¢ tle 13 not ther, 

High an’ low maun there unite, 
Poor man, } mnce, an lady tit, 


— 


. : x oh, he ry Be ce hg : 
um yp bh < oh thy Ran a sk . Ber : ‘ " Yen 
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Ihbere, what thou on earth hast given, 
Doubly shall be paid agun 

Lady, for the sake of Heaven, 
1 vose the yett, an Jet me in 


Bilcasings rest upon thy head, 
Tady of this lordly ba 

That bright tear that thon did st 1 1 
Fell nae down amang the sn iw 

It 15 gane to heaven aboon, 
Lo the fount of chantyt 

When thy days on carth are dc ne 
‘Lhat blest drop shall ple 11 for thee 


Ghe Momen jr't 


(Jamus Ho J 


4) RAIRLY may I rue the day 
1 fancied first the women] ind 
For aye sinsyne I ne er can hac 
Xe quict thought or pe xe ¢ rind 
They hae plagued my heart uw pl asel mvec 
An teased an flitterd ne vt will, 
lJ ut aye fora their witchers , 
The pawky things I loc them st Il 
0 the women fol Otho w men fel 
But thcy hac teen th wreck cone 
O weary fi. the womenf k 
For thcy winna Ict 2 body te 


a —_— 


1 hee thought an thought, but dirns ¢ Il 
T ve studied them wi a my skill 
1 ve Jo ed them better than mysel 
I ve tried again to hke them 111 
Wha satrest strives, will sairest ruc 
Lo comprehend what me inan can 
When he has done what man can dc 
He ll end at Jast where he beg in 
O the women tok, &c 


That they hae gentle forms an mrct, 
A man wi half a look may see 
An gracefu airs, an faces swect, 
An waving curls aboon tho bree 
An smiles as soft as the young rose ud, 
An ecn sae pawky, biight an rare, 
Wad lure the laverock frae the cludd— 
Bat, laddie, seek to ken nae mir! 


O the women fo’k, &c y 


he acs “ty 
ee | i: yt wil 
ws Re eat ore toy 


a Even but this night nae farther gane, 


The date 15 neither lost nor lang, 


I tak ye witness ilka ane, 


Hiow fell they foight and fairly ding 


Ther point they ve carried nght ar wi ar g, 


Without a reason, rhyme, or law, 


An forced a man to sing a sang, 


Thit nc er could sing a verse ava 
Q the women fo k! O the women f 1 
Lut they hae becn the wreck 0 rr 
O we ry fa’ the women {fo k, 
For they winna Ict a body be 





Wl no wake. 


[Jamas Iloae } 


© mcrnFrR, tell the lard ot, 

Or surly it will ,rieve me, O, 
Ihit Im to woke the ewes the might 
And Annies to gang wi mc, 0 

11] woke the ewes my nicht al out 
But nce ui wi ane sae srucy, 0 
Ner sit my line the lee Jing mpht 
Wi sx a scornfu lassic, 0 
IN no wake, LH no wake 
Ill no w ike wi Anni O 
Ncr sit my lane oer niy,ht wi at 
bae thraward an uncanny, U 


Dear son, be wise an ware, 
But never be unmanly, O 
I ve heard ye tcl another tale 
Of young an charming Annic 0 
The ewcs yo wake are fair cnougl , 
Upon the brie sae bonny O 
But the lurd homstel wad gie them 1 
lo wake the night w1 Annie, O 
H 11 no woke hell no wake 
Ye no wake wi Anni, O 
Nor sit his lane ¢ er night wi anc 
Sac thraward an uncanny, O 


1 tuuld ye ear, I tauld ye late, 
That lassie wad tripan ye, O, 
An ilka word yc boud to say 
When keft alane wi Annie, 0 
Jake my advice this night for anc, 
Or be uty 8 tongue will ban ye 0 
An sey your leal auld mother s shill 
Ayont the muir wi Annie, 0 


a, boon a 


a 


Cat 
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He 11 no wake, he ll no wake, 
Tle 11 no wake wi Annie, O 
Nor sit his lane o or night wi anc 
Sae thraward an uncann), 0 


he mght it was a simmcr night, 
An oh! the glen was lancly, O, 
Tor just x¢ sternic 8 gowden e € 
Jc pdoer the hill serenely, O 
lh tw are m the flow ry hovth, 
Avont the mur sae flowy, O, 
An but ae plaid between them baith, 
An wasna that nght dowie, 0 ? 
He mwan wake, he maun wake 
Ho maun wake wi Ane, 0 
An sit his lane oc: night wi ane 
bac thraward an uncanny O 


Net morning at his mother + I nee 
He blest her love unfeign dly, O 
An aye the tar fell trac his ee 
An ayc he clasp d her kindly 0 
“Ofa my gifs I ve got amends 
In von wild glen sac grassy, O 
A woman only woman kens,— 
¥ our sl ill has won my Itssic, 0 
IT llaye wrke T)] aye wake 
THayewldlew: Annie 0, 
An sit my lanc ilk mght wi anc 
Sac swect, sae kind, an canny © 


Orledon tic. 


[Jaurs Hoae ] 


Ot the ocean, the m st and the win l— 


thu land of the torrent, the pine, and the oil 


Of the rocbuck, thc hart, and the hind 


Jhough pare arc thy cliffs, ind though barrin thy 


xlens, 
Though hicek thy dun islinds appear, 


YX t hind are the hearts, and undaunted the cl uns 


Jhat roam on these mnountame so dre u 


A toe from abroad, or a tyrant at honie 
Could never thy ardour restrain 
Th marshall d array of impenal Rome 
2 ssay d thy proud spirit in vain 


mA thou lind cf the mountum and rock 


Arem seat Of religion, of valour, of tiuth, 
Of genius unshackled and frec, 
The muses have Icit uil the vales of the south, 
| My loved Caledonia, for thu 


Sweet land of the bay vn 1 the wild winding de 1 
Where love linces slumbers at even, 

While { ir 1m the depth of the bluc water olecys 
A cilm little motionl ss heaven 

Thou land of the vallcy, the moor and the hl, 
Of the storm and the proud rolling wave 

Yes thou art the Jand of fair liberty still 
And the lund of my forefathers grave 





f Btrntebousle. 


[ \no 1 twenty yeurs ago, this was a populir 
stiect song It was wuitten ty the Lrraia 
SuRPHIRi tuth tuncot BraesofTulimet | 








Wirt ye gang wi me, lassie, 
lo the braea o Birniebouzle > 
Nia th the y:rd an sea lassle, 
Will I rob to fend ye 
Till hunt the otter an the broc] 
‘Lhe hart, the hire, an heatha ¢ «1 
| An pu the hmpet wf the rock 
To batten an to mend ye 


Wi yc ll gang wi me lassie 
To the bracso Birniebouzle, 
Tall the day you dee, lassie, 
Want shall ne er come near ye 
The peats I il carry in a scull, 
The colan lng wi hooks Ill pull, 
(1 reave the eggs o mony a gull, 
‘Lo plcase my dainty dearie 


Sac cantv will we be, lasaic, 

At the biveso Birniebouzk, 
Donal i Gun and me, lasut, 

1 vcr sall attend ve 
Though we ha o nowther milk nor mi ul, 
No~ limb nor mutton, beef nor veal, 
We ll fank the porpy and the seal, 

And that s the way to fend ye 


| An ye sall gang sne braw, lassic, 
At the kirk o Birniebouzle, 
Wi littst biogues an a, Jasate, 


y Wow but ye ]l be vaunty 


a i 
¢ 
« Fae : 
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An you sall wear, when you arc wid, 
Ihe lartl. iw the Heeland plaid, 
An sleep upcn a heather bcd, 

bat cozy an s2e canty 


1f ye Il but marry me 1] vasic 
At the kirk o Birnicbouzle 
A my Joy shall be, Inssic, 
Fvui to cont nt yc 
1M bait the linc and bear the pa | 
An sow the l oat and spreal the 5 ul 


% “Shame fa it! quo’ John, “I often hie thought » 
Wha wins at woman will lose at nought, 
But I hae henrt to do ill to nane, 
Sae I willeen mak thc lassc my ain 


Then Auld John Nicol he got a wif , 

And he never got mecan fun in his life — 

Now, John Nicol he sings tru morn till een 
Twcecddlum, twaddlum, twe ity one, 


An its hey for bruve John Nivl o Whunt 


ae 


wer 


ray 


An drag the larry at my tall, | 
Whcwn mussc! hives ire plenty 


Lhen come awi wi me, Lasse 
Jc the bra » = Birmicbouzlc 
Bonny 1 issic, de uw lussie, 
You shall ue or rcy ent ye 
lor you shall own t bught« ov 5 
A brace o gaits andtyrco cows 
An be the ladvo ny heus 
An lads an Jisses plunty 


Auld Hohn Wiel. 


[Jamzs IHoec } 


T11 sing of an auld forbear of my ain | 
Twec ddlum, twaddlum, twenty one, 
«A min that for fun was never out Jone 
And his name it was Auld Tohn Nicolo Whun 
Auli John Nicol he lo ed his slars, 
Tweedlum, twaddlum, twenty onc, 
An weel he likit the toast to pass 
An its hey for brive John Nicolo Whur 


Auld John Nicol gaed out to fight, dc 

ut a gaed wring that should hac ,anc mght 4c 
Then auld John Nicol kneel d down to pray 

But ncver a word John Nicol could say 


Auld John Nicol he lo¢d 1 lass, 

But I darcna tell you what came to pias, 

J or the beadle came up in an unco hart 

An summon d him down to speak wi the pri st 


Then auld Jobn Nicol he changed his hue, 

Jor his face it grew red, an his facc it grow bluc 
John Nicol gaed cut, John Nicol gaed in, { 
An he wish d ho had been in the well t> the chim wv 


i e “** 4s 
a. yes, tog ryt 


| The hap] 1est man that ever was secn, 





Ghe Wadtes’ Chening Song. 


[Jasrus Hoga ] 


© Tu glass 1s no for you, 
Bonny laddx, O 

The glass is no for you, 
Bonny laddit, VO! 

The glass 18 no fur you, 

1 or it dyes your manly trew, 

An it fills you roarin fu, 
Kc nny laddic, O 


Dhen drive us not away 
Wi yourdrimkin O 

Welic y ur pres nc mar 
Than your thinkin O 

How hay py will you be 

di cur tlyti ¢some con pany 

Taking innocence and pice 
Lor your drinkiug, 0 


Now your ¢ cen are glancing bight, 
Bonny lJaddie, 0! 

Wi apun an joyfu hght, 
Bonny liddie, O' 

But at ten o clock at night 

‘Lake a lady s word in plight 

We will suc inothcr sicht, 
Bonny laddiu, O' 


Lhcresanght pathan aw ug 
Bonny laddx, O' 

An you neednn argue lan,, 
Bonny laddie, 0! 

For the mair you tast au se 

our harmless companyt, 

Aye thc happier you will be, 
Bonny laddie, O 


. oe ve 


' 


irk wad Tet me be. 


[*Tnra ancient ditty,” sis Mr Chambrrs, 
| ** 13 said to have been composed, under very pecu 
har clreumstances, by a non ¢ nforming clergy 
man ot the tlme of Charis If While under 
hiding for rchgion’s sic, be bid the misfortune 
to ht seiz d by a party of the troops which were 
* then employed toscourth south and west of Scot 
™ lind im seirch of the bioken Coven inters They 
4 were not es ictly sure of his pergon, for hc appear 
ed to then cycs more Lhe a beggar thin any thing 
clse but, from somesuspicious cxrcumstances, th 
wire dsposcd, at Icast, to detnin him till they 
should wccrtain his real character. The unhap} 
man then condescended to an artifice, for the 
purpose of extricating himself He forthwith 
issumed a fantastic Ievity of m wners—fcll i ca} 
ermg and dainemg—ind, finuly, sung tne two 
tullowing stanzis, Which he compns d on the 
spur ofthe momcnt Such was the gloss he thus 
gave to his character, and so much were the 
soldiers delighted with his song, that, swearing 
he was an honest fillow, and could net possibly 
belong to the erew they wore in search of, they 
permitted him todeput The sung appcarc i in 
“ Herd s Collect on, 1776 °J 


* 


4 


Taw? pur silly auld man, 
And hirphn cwer 2 tret 
} Yet tan, fain hiss wad I 
Gan the hunk wad 1 ¢ me 1c 


Gina my dads were af, 

Aud guid haall clacs put on, 
O, 1c uld kissay uny lass 

AS wee] a8 ONY NIV 


The inter of Dtfe. 


{[Watrren by Burns for Johnson’s Muscum to 
& plaintive East Indian air } 


—"é 


a Bur lately seen in gladsome meen, 
% The woods rejoiced the «dy, 
Through gentle show ers, the lauzhing flowcrs 
In double pride were gay 


Fe +7 2: Fg, rh © 
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| 


| 


+ 


oll 


But now our joys are fled 
On wintcra blist wa ! 

Yet maiden May inrich mriy, 
Aguin shall bnng them a 


But my white pow nae hindlv th we 
Sh ul inclt the snaws of age 

My trunk of cid, but buss or ball, 
“inks 1n time $ wintry rage 

Oh, age his weary davs, 
Aninightso slcepless pain! 

Thou golden time o youthful print 
Why com at thou not again ” 


| eres and her Wheel. 


[£1118 song of humble industry and content 
ment wus written ty Burns for Johnsens Mu 
scum, to a fine ur composed by Oswald, and 
cille 1“ Sweet 4 the lass thut locs me — In saqrnt 
l¢ Mections we see the tune uffixc 1 to the song 
| called ‘Fhe Bottom of the Puncht owl ] 





QO Tirzk me on mv spinning wheal 
© lecae nc on my roch and r cl! 
Frat tip to tie that elucds me bien, 
And hips me for} an] waim ateqn! 
1lls t inc doun, 2nd sing, 1nd spin, 

W hike Jangh desconds the simmer sun 
Blcst wi content, and mil}, and mt al— 
Ok ze me on my spinning wheel! 


On stha hand the burnies trot, 

And mect hdlow my thechit cot, 

The sc_ntcd birh and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite, 

Abke to sercen the birdie s nest, 

and 1 ttle fishes’ caller rest, 

The sun blinks hindly in the biel, 
Where blythe I turn my spinn ng-whce!l 


On Icfty mhs the cushats waal, 
Aniccho cons the doolfu tale 
The lintwhite mn the hazel braes, 
Delighted rival ither s lays 

The cruk among the clover hay, 





| ihe putrich whirring ower the lea, 


e 


Tt ah 


| The swallow ynkin’ round my shiel 


An ust mc at my spinning-wheel 
a ag@t ™ 
yf os 4 h 
a a 6s 1 a 1 #? 
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Wi sma to scll, and less to buy, 
Aboon distress, below envy, 

0 wha wad leave this humble statc, 
Jor a tho prido ofa the great ? 
Amid the flaring 1dlc toys, 

Amid their cumbrous, dinsome joys, 
€an they the peace and pleasure fic! 
Of Bessy at her spmning wheel ? 


GWAp lobe tz but a Ingete. 


Tins wm an old song, which recuxcd some | 
touches from Burns for Jehnson s Museum = Mz 
Charles Kirkpatnich Shirpe says that the old 
title of the air was ‘ Put up your dagger, Jarmic 
The words to this are in £ Vex Bore ilis, 0: the 
Nerthern Discovery, 1641 


“ Put up thy daggcr, Jamie, 
And all thing shall be mendcd 

Bishops shall fall, no, not at all 
When the parliament 1s ended 


“*W hich never was intended 
But only for to flame thee, 
Wi ve gottcn the g ume, 
We li kecp the samc,— 
Put up thy duger, J mit 





The 
dancing tune, and called “‘ Lady Badinscoth 5 


| 
tunc was also in former times used 1 a | 
Reel } 
My love, she s but a lassie yet 
My love, she s but a lassie yet, 
T il Jet her stand a ycar or twa, 
She li nc be half sae saucy yet 


T ruc the day I sought her, O, 

1 rue the day I sought her, O 

Wha gets her, needna say he s wood, 
But he mav say he s bought her, U 


Come draw a drap o the beat ot yet, 
Come draw a drap o’ the best ot yet, 
G.aw_scek for pleasure where ye will— 
But here I never miss d it yet 


Wcerca dry wi’ drinking o't, 
We're a dry wi’ drinking ot, 
The minteter kisa d the fiddler’s wife, 
And couldna preach for thinking ot 


att v wh, 
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Ccme, let me take. 
| 


[Wrirrrn by Burns for Thomson s colk ction 
to the tune cf “ Cauld kail in Aberdeen J 
| Come, let me take thee to my breast, 

And pledge we ne er shall sunder, 
And I shall spurn, as v Icst dust, 

The warld s wealth and grande ur 
And do I hear my Jeanie own, 

Lhat equal transports move her > 
Task for dearest hf alcne 

That I may live to love hur 


Thus in my arms, wi a thy charms 
I clisp my countk «es trceusure 

Tl scch nac mairo hevven to share 
Lhan ae &2 moments plcasure 

And, by thy cen s%e bonnie blu, 
I swear I m thine for ever! 

A1 lon thy hps 1 steal mv vou, 
Andtre bo itstall Dieser 


Ouncan Sl'Clearp. 


Duncan M'Cr rari, an’ Janet his wif, 
Duncan M‘Clearv, he play d on the fite 

Janet she dauncit, quhill she cr ed weane, 
**Unco wee) dauncit, quo Duncin M Chay 


Duncan M‘Cleary an Janct M'Char, 

Dunean was bliin, an Janct was Eleane, 

He was deafish beside, an could na just hear ay 

*’Theres nae muckle matter, que Janct 
M‘Cicary 


Dunean M‘Cleary an Janet his wife, 

War pcaccable bodies an viteta strift, 

She rubbit his beard, an he ca cd her his dearn 
O couthie was Duncan wi Janet M Clears 


Duncan M‘Cleary an Janct his wife, 

They toitet an’ toilet thegither through life 
When Duncan was douff”, Janet nevcr was cher rie 
bac aesome was Janet an’ Duncan M‘Ck ary 


Duncan M‘Cleary an’ Janet M'‘Cleary, 
Tho lovin’ an’ sweet, the twa couldna wear ave, 
Sae Duncan he deet, and Janet grew drearic, 


y An soon stappit awa after Duncan M‘Cleary. 
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She ren. 


[Trou Herds Colicction 
Love to Diantyre ] 


Tune 


Tue wren sch> lyes in circ 5 bel 
In care s bed, in care s bed 

The wren scho lyes in care s bed, 
In meikk dule and pyno, O 

When in cam Robin Redbreast, 
Redbreist, Rodbreist , 

When in cam Robin Redbricst 
W: succar saps and wine O 


Now, maiden, will ye tast « this 
Taste o this, taste o this 
Now, maiden, will ye taste « th 
Its succar saps ind wint © 
Na neera drap, Robin 
Robin, Robin 
Na, netradrap Robin 
Though st were nc er suc fine © 


And where s the ring th t TI gied yi 
That I gicd ye, that 1 ged yer 
And wheic » the rng that I ged y 
¥¢ htth cutty que im, OP 
T gied it till a scger, 
A Boger a sogir 
I gied it till a soger 
A true sweethcait o mine 0 





A Mageie’s Glondere. 


{&% warp Porin —Here first printed ] 


A xtnao ladgan men I me, 
‘The youngest an the auldest— 

Ihc fair, the dark—the big, the vee— 
Lhe blatcet and the bauldest, 

An mony a laughn , canty ane, 
An mony a coxin sly man-— 

lcch sirs'— manga the lade that mn, 
J won er wha ll be my man! 


1 won er whar he 1s the noo— 
I won e: gin he’s near me, 

An! whar we ll meet at first, an hoo, 
An‘ whan he ll come to speer me 
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I won er gin he kens the braes, 
The bonme brats whar I ran— 
Was t there he keeved hig lad lie days? 
—I won er wha ll be my man! 


O gudesake ' hoo I wish toh n 
The man that I m to murry, 
The ane amang sae mony inen ~—~ 
I wish I kent a fairy, 

Or ony body that can sce 
A far er gate than I can— 

I woncr wha the hicls to be ~ 
IT won er wha Il be my man 


But losh na! only heat to me, 
Its neither wise nor bonnie, 

In ashing wha thc lad may be-— 
I ll maytc ne er gct ony 

T ut if for nc indeed ther s ane, 
I think h gs but a shy man 

To hecp me crying late an sune 

£ won er wha If be my tran 





CBAith waeku’ heart. 


[T vnvanii1 — Arr, £ Sweet Anni frac the #9 
beach came ~—Arranged by Sm th } 


Wii waefu heart and sorrowinr oe 
Laiwny Jamio sul awa 
O twas a fatal day tc me, 
That jay he } ass d the Lerw ck Liw 
How ) css now seem d all behind 
I hing ring str vy d along the shore, 
Dark bc ding fears hung on my mind 
Thit Im ght never see him morc 


The night came on with heavy rain, 

Loud fierce, and wild, the tempist tlew 
In mountains roll d the awful main— 

Ah, hapless maid! my fcars how trut 
The landsmen he ird their drowning crics 

The wreck was scen with dawning day, 
My love was found, and now he hes 

Low in the isle of gloomy May 


O bvatman, kindly waft me oer 
The cavern d rock shall be my hou e 
Twill case my burthen d heart, to pour 
Its sorrows 0 er his grass) tomb 
With sweetest flowers I ll dick bis grave, 


And tend them through the langsoie year, 


11 water them ilk morn and eve, 
W ith deepest sorrow a warmest tear. 
2h 
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he Cottar’s Sang. 


[From “Summer Months among the Moun- 
tuns by AnDrRew Mercer. Edinburgh, 1838 ’ 
We are indebted to Patrick Maxwell, Eay. for 
the following particulars of Mercer s life.—An- 
drew Mercer was born at Selkurk in 1775, and 
axa in Dunfermline on the llth June 1842, 
iged 67. When fifteen years old he camo to the 
University of LKdinburgh, being deatined for the 
Secession Church. Here he became the intimate 
associate of his fellow students Dr John Leyden, 
and Dr A. Murray, afterwards Professor of Ori- 
ental Languages, and contributed, like them, 
Various cs31ya in prose and verse to the Euin- 
lurgh and Scots Magazines. <Along with his 
, literary pursuits, he conjoined a Jove of art, and, 
eventually, abandoning his theological studies, 
dc voted himself to drawing and painting mina 
turcs, but unhappily never attained to eminence 
Ths gentile and amiable manners and unques- 
tioned tik nts procured him many friends, and in 
1801 th y began and realously promoted the pub- 
heation of ‘ihe North British Magazine” for 
his tchoof, but which unfortunatcly ceased to be 
continucd after thirteen months To ultimately 
8 ttld at Dunfermlme, where for many years he 
lived ty teaching, and drew p tterns for the 
damsk miunufacturers. He published a history 
of Dunfermline and of its celebrnted Abbey in 
1828, and ten ycirs later the small collection of 
poems from which we extract the two following 
ronys —The first is to the tune of “‘ The braes of 
Balquhidder '] 


Tr hairst now 1s owre, 
An’ the stacks are a’ theekit 


Syne the bairns are drapin’ in 
T rae the neiat farm-steading, 
To claver owre the news, 
Or speak o’ new clendine 
Ik ane tells his tale, 
The day s simple story, 
An’ the cottar’s fircade 
Is a’ 1n its glory! 


The Jockies and Jennies 

Are Joking and )cering, 
An’ proud o the braws, 

They ha’e won at the shearing. 
An’ courtship is rife, 

An’ ilk look has a meaning, 
Asaneemeetsance, 

In the edge o’ the e ening. 


There's love in ilka Jane, 
In jlka fine gloimin’, 
An’ bridals there will be, 
At Martinmas coming 
Their minds are a’ made up, 
An’ a’ thing looks checric , 
O lang may it last,— 
Tk lad wi bis deane 


Ge hour of Dobe. 


[Anprew Mencrr } 


Wuen the fair one, and the dear one—- 
Her lover by her side,— 
Striys or sits, ag fancy flita, 
Where ycllow streamlets glide, 
Gleams illuming—flowers pe rfuming— 
Where'er her footsteps rove 
Time beguiling with her smiling, 
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The barn-yard is fu’, O that a the hour of love! 
An’ the yett a fairly steehit 
wi? The potatoes are up, ‘When tho fair one, and the dear one, ou) 
F An’ aro a' snugly pitted, )' Amid a moon-light scene,— 
oT 4 The crap o’ the puir man | Wherc grove and glade, and hght and shade 
/ }or winter fare fitted. | Are all around serene— 
2” Henves the soft sigh of ecstacy, oc ~ 
4 @ how happy the hynd W hile coos the turtle dove, } 
P Whia’s laid in for the winter, And fn soft strains—appcals—comy lui +— 
( ‘Wi’ his eldin an’ meal, | O that s the hour of love! 
« His cow an’ bit grunter. } 
G yj Though he toil a’ the day, should the fair one, and the dear one, 
a Through the cauld slecty weat) cr, The sigh of pity lend, be 
ae By hie ingle at e’en For human woo that presses low, 
It s forgot a' thegither. ¥ A stranger or a fricnd, ( 
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*K Teara descending, aweetly blending, 
ae As down her cheeks thev rove, | 
¢ j Reauty s charms 1n pity s arms, 
( O that s the hour of love! 
e 
When the fair one, and the dc ir one, 
( ‘ Appears in morning drcams,— | 
\ a In flowing vest—by fancy drest,— 
And all the ange) beams! 
C The heavenly mien, and look serene, 
Contess her from abt ve 
( Whilc rising sighs, and dewy cyes, 


Siy, thats the hour of love! 
} , 
Chrough the mach, Latvie. 


} {Tnr original verses, or at least what ire sup 

posed to be the oldest verses to the tave unite ld 

, ur called * Phrough tht wood, Jaddic, are very 
~Ciong, and not worth quoting, ‘They bigin thus 


As Philermon ana@ Phillis together aid walk, 
To the woods thry did w indcr, 
To the woods they dal wander 
As Philennon and Phillis tc ether did walk, 
) To the woods thcy did w wider, 
Together did talk 


ic AMSAY wrote two seta of virscs to the tunt 
¥ ‘The first fs, like the above, very kng, but much 
superior to it as a picce of con position It begins, 


“‘Aseurly I wall d on the first of sweet May, 
Beneath a steep mountain, 
Beside a clear fount un, 

I heard a grave lute soft melody plas, 

While the ceho rcgyounded the dulorous In; 


We content ourselvcs with quoting here Rimsyy ¢ 
| sccond song to the tune, which stl retuns 4 
{ plice in the collections ] 
~“ 





9, Sanpy, why Icave thus thy Nelly to mourn? 
y Thy presencc could cas. me, I 
~~ When nacthing can ylcas me 
A ‘Now dowie 1 sigh on the bank o the turn, | 


Or through the wood, lad le, until theu return 


Though woods now art bonme, and moinings ire 
clear, | 
] While lav rocks are singing, | 
And primroses springing | 
“et nant o them pleases my eye or my ear, 
Vhen through the wood, laddic, yedinna aj pear , 
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a That I am forsaken, some spare nct to tell, 


Im fash d wi their scornin 

Baith ¢ cnin’ ind morn n 
Their feermng gaer oft to my hemt wi adn 
When through the wocd, Inddie I wander i 


Then stay, my dar Sandy nae langer aw 
ut, quick as an arrc w, 
Haste hcre to thy marrw, 
Wha» hvmg in languor til that happy dv 
When through the wood, Inddu, theaitt ar we ll 
gre 


ae 


Green S"ecles. 


[Tire follwing song was writt n by Rass 
and appears in the Te. Table Misccllany It 3 
called * Green Shevcs’ from the name of tl 
tune to whith its adaptid = =This tune sof great 
antiquity, and wis popular im England as well 
asin Scotland more thin twoeetnturns ago Lhe 
old words t« the tune beg in 


*€ Green sleeves and pudding pits 


and wore in ridicule of the Popiush clergy Lut 
extremely course Tess “Groen Steves ’ tre 
tune 1s also known by the nam of ‘* Nol > ly cin 
deny,’ that being the turthcn of vanous Fnyl sh 
ballads, which are sung toit Cavin his “ Be 
gars Opers (1727) adopts the tune of “Cr cr 
Sleevis for one of the songs sung ty Macleath 
begmuing, 


* Since laws were made for every degree 7 


Yx watchful guardians of the far 
Wh skffon wings of ambient an 
Of my dear Delin take a carc, 
And represent her lover 
With all the gaicty of y uth, 
With honour justice, love, and truth 
Vill L return her passicns soothe, 
icr me in wh spers move her 


Re careful no tase sord da slave, 
With scul sunk in n golden grave, 
Who knows no virtue t at to ane, 
With ghinng gold bewitch hor 
Tell her, f r me she w design a, 
For me who knew h ow to be kind, 
And have n air plenty 11 my mind, 
Than ane whos teu tuncs mcher 
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Let all the world turn upside down, 

And fools rin an eternal round, 

In quest of what can ne’er bo found, 

: To please their vain ambition ; 

Let little minds great charms eqpy, 

In shadows which at distance jie, 

‘Whose hop’d-for pleasure when come nigh, 
Proves nothing in fruition: 


But cast into a mould divine, 

Fur Delia does with lustre shine, 

Ner virtuous soul’s an ample mine, 
Which yields 2 constant treasure. 

rt poets in sublimest lays, 

Employ their skill her fame to raise, 

- Let sons of music pass whole days, 

Mie With well-tuned reeds to please her. 


\ 
A There's mp thumb. 


f {Tir practice of two parties wetting respec- 
tively their right-hand thumbs with their tongues, 
and then pressing each thumb againat the other, 
in confirmation of a bargain or engagement, was 
common to many ancient nations, and can still 
be traced among the Moors and other tribes, In 
scotland, the custom is not yet altogether ex- 
tinct, hut it ia chiefly confined to boys. The name 
ot the Scottish air called, ‘‘ There's my thumb, 
I'll ne’er beguile thee,” has relation to the old 
rude ceremony of pressing thumbs, but the orizi- 
nal words to the tune are supposed to be lost. 
We have, however, stil] two songs which ni w 
may be considered old, adapted to the tune. The 
first ie by Ramsay, and appears in the Tea-Table 
+ Miscellany (vol. 1.1724.) The second appears in 
the Orpheus Caledonius, (1725,) and looks very 
like a production of Ramsay's too.] 





: I. 


My swectest May, Ict love inchne thee 
T’ accept a heart which he designs thee; 
And as your constant slave regard it, 
" Syne for its faithfulness reward it. 

y "Tis proof a-shot to birth or money, 
a But yields to what is swect and bonnie; 
Reeetve it, then, with a kiss and em}'y ; 
There's my thumb, it will ne’er beguile yc. 
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How tempting sweet these lips of thine ure! 
Thy bosom white, and legs sae fine are, 
That, when in pools I sec thee clean ’em, 
They carry away my heart between ‘em. 

I wish, and I wish, while it gaes duntin’, 
() gin I had thee on a mountain! 


Though kith and kin and a’ should revile thee 


There’s my thumb, L’ll ne’er beguile thee. 


Alane through flow’ry howes I daunier, 
Tenting my flocks, Iest they should wanda ; 
Gin thou'll gae alang, I'll daute thee gayi, 
And g1'e my thumb I'll ne'er beguile thet 

O my dear lassie, it is but daffin’, 

To hand thy wooer up niff-naffin'- 

That Na, na, na, I hate it most vilely, 

QO say, Yes, and L'll ne’er beguile thee. 


Il. 


Bzt1y, early gone a Maying, 

Met her lover, Wille, straying ; 
Drift, or chance, no matter whc ther, 
This we know, he reason’d with hir 
Mark, dear maid, the turtles cooing, 
Fondly billing, hindly wooing ; 

Seo how ev'ry bush discovers 

Lappy pairs of feather'd lovers. 


See the op’ning blushing roses, 

AN their secret charms disclose 4 ; 

hivert.s the time, ah! short’s the measus, 
©’ their fleeting, hasty plensuie! 

Quichly we must snatch the savour 

Of their soft and fragrant flavonr: 

They bloom to-day, and fade to-morr: w, 
Droop their heads. and die in sorrow. 


Time, my Tess, will leave no traces 

OF those beauties, of those graccs ; 
Youth and love forbid our staying, 

Love and youth abhor delaying, 

Dearest maid,—nay, do not fly me, 

Let your pride no more deny me; 

Never doubt your faithful Willie- 
There's my thumb, I'll ne'er beguile the « 
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ee A Cin I werc to follow a poor sodger lad, ¥ 


Wl qar pe be fatn. 


Ll 
/ {Born the tune and the word. of the song, 
{ { “T)] gar ye be fun to follow me,’ areold We 
JA give the version of it as altered and enlarged ly 
,. » Allan Ounnmgham = Mcst read ra will remem 
C \ ler the use mado of this song in the histor 
novel of “ Old Mortahty, when Jonny Dens r 
? of tains access for hur misticess and hersclt t> the 
, IMprisoned Morton through mcans ot her influ 
encc over Tam Hallid yy the scldier on juaird, and 
her chrracteristic fund strit gy The prssige 
a is worth quoting Jt will le clserved that Su 
wc Walter does not kcep strictly to the words of the 
4 ~ song —* Halliday, with his c wabine on hig arm 
* walktd up and down the gallery orcasion uly 
t *} solacing himself with a diinpht cf ale a hu 
fingon of which stood upon the tall at one cn} 
«{ the apartment, and at othe times humming 
us the hively “cc tt shan, 
Between St Johnstone and bonnie Dundee, 
) Til gir ye be fun to full w me 
Jenvy Dennison ciutioncd her mustress to let hor 
tthe hcrown way ‘Ican manige the trooper 
weel encugh *she said, ‘for as rough as he 1»—1 
¢) len thar niture woul Lut yc NANI 4 Bay A BINge 
>. word She accordingly opined the door of the 
la Bullcry just ww the sentincl hid turned J13 bach 
fiom it, and tiking up the tune which he hum 
. } med, she sung 1n a coqutttish tone of rustic ru 
ry, 
- If I were tc f low a poor soderr laid, 
) ~My fricn ls walle angry, my minnx be mad 
\ A lan 1 or a lord they were fitter for me, 
y Sae 1} never be tun to follow thre — 
*A 1.ar challenge by Jove ere the sentinel 
turning round, ‘but its not casy to bang th 
(a soldier with his bandolecrs '"—then taking up the 
sung where the danisel had stopt, 
»7 * "10 follow me ye weel may be .lad, 
2 <A shire of my supper, « share of my bed 
¥ ‘Lo the sound of the drum to range fcarless an 1 
t 


free, 
11) gar ye ho fain to follow me '— 

2 *Comt, my pretty lass, and hiss me for ny song, 

&c.] 


| 


As late vy a sodger I happen d to pass, 

1 heard him courting a Lonnie young Liss 
My hinnie, my life, my dearest, quo ht, 
11] make ye }¢ fun to follow me 


it ai 
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¥ Contented I ll aye find a treasure in thee. 


tik ane o our mafdtns would think I wasmil 
kor battles I never shill long to see, 
Nor shall I be tain to follow thee 


O come wr’ me, and I lin the you glad 

Wi yarto my suppr ani part o iny ted 
A kise by land, and a kiss by sca, 

I think ye 11 bt fain to follow me 

O care or sorrow no sodgc rs hnow 

In mirth we march, and in joy we po 
Iriusweet St Johnstone to bonnic Dunde 
Wha widna be fain to f llow me ? 


What hoart but leaps wh nit Lists the £1 

Uh tucko the drumgal asco Ite— 

We rugn on earth, wer le on sea 

A queen might be fam t> follow me 

Her locks were brown, her eves were blue, 
Tier lochs were blyche, her words wer few— 
The lads o Dumfnes stvod stung dumb 
When swect Jenny Prim icse itduw d th drum 
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Aprrv, for a while, my nathy¢ green plains ( © 


=) 
[Tr13 nppears in the sccond vol of the | 
Table MiseQlany tothe tune ct ‘11 gar ye \ 
fain to follow me j 
My nearest relations, my neighbouring swaits, »e 


Dear Nelly frae those 1d start casily tree, 
Were minutes not agts, while absent frase thee 


SH. 
‘Lhen tell me the reascn thou dost not ot ev 
The pleadings ot Jove, but thus hurry aw ty 2 


Altke! thou deceiver oer plainly I see, q 
A lovcr sae roving will never mind me = / 
~~ 
bad 
Hr @ cS 
The reason unhapry 18s owing to faite . 
Lhat gave me a being with utan estate, fr) 
Which lays a nt cessity now upon ine, 
To purchase a fortune for pleasure to thee. ete 
Siz. 
Small fortune may serve where love has the sway, 
Ihen Johnny tc counsel d na langer to stray, ‘ 


fborwhik thou proves constant in kindhesstome, ,.° } 
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: Hr. 4" Jennic was the lassie that mucked the byre, kao” 
abe 9 cease, my dear charmer, elge soon I'J] bi tray But now abe is clad in her silken attire; att 


A Weakness unmanly, and quichly give w.} 
G, To fondn¢ss, whieh may prove a ruin to thee, 
-\ pam to us bath, and dishonour to me. 


Beur witness, ye watchful invisible powers, 
If ever my heart be unfaithful to thee, 





> 

: aA Way naething propitious c’er smile upon me. 
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‘ys, {Tx Diaitherle o't,” or, as it is othcrwise 


called, ‘* The Baigne o't,” is the name of a fine 
old Scottish song and tune, the authorship or 
exact age of cither of which, however, cannot be | 
ascertained. Kelly, in his Scots Proverbs, says, | 
‘© Shame fall the gear and the blad'ry o’t,’ 18 the | 
~* turn of an old Scottish song, spoken when a young |! 
handsome girl marries an old man, upon the ac- 
count of his wealth.” Kelly's work was published u 
in 1721, so that in that day the song, in some | 
shape or other, must have existed, yet we cannot 
find it in Rameny's Tea-Table Miscellany. There 
) are extnnt two versions of “The Blaithrie o’t” | 
”y very much alike, and as thy are neither of | 
+ 3} them long, we shall mve both. The first seems | 
to be the expression of a country maiden, whose 
, lover, getting rich, deserta her for another with 
-} money—and there is something inexpressibly af- 
' feeting in the manner in which the poor girl tells 
her story, her proud spirit disdaining to acknow - 
ledge to be mn the least “ daunton’d” by the cruel 
dcs-rtion. The second version seems to be rather 
a convivial or ‘‘ deil-me-care”’ gong. It appears 
> in Yair’s Charmer (1749,) and also in Herd's and 
: other collections. ] 








I. 


Waren I think on this warld’s pelf, 

And the little wee share I ha'e o't to myself, 

* And how the Jass that wants it is Ly the lads for- 
got, 

Muay the shame fu’ the gear and the blaithr.e o’t! 


Jockie was the laddie that held the pleugh, 

Hut now he's got gowd and gear enough ; 

He thinks nae mair o’ me that wears the plaiden 
coat:— 


LS 
a 
y) 


(1 


And Jockie says he lo’cs her, and swears hk 8 nie 
May the shame fy’ the gear and the blaithrie v't' 
” Pear witness, ye streams, and witness, ye flowers, ; But all this shall never daunton me, 


Sne lang as J heep my fancy free; Fed 
Fo the lad that’s sae inconstant he is not worth 


May the shame fa’ the gear and the blaithrie o't! Vv 
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May the shame fa’ the gear and the blaithrie o't' r) 
& 
va 
II. z ‘ 
te 
Wurn I think on this warld's pelf, as + 
And how hittle o’t [ ha’e to mysell, ( Se 
J sich and look down on my thread-bare coat; on 7 


Yet the shame tak’ the gear nnd the bagrieot' ~< 


Johnnie was the Jad that held the pleuch, \. 

But now he has gowd and gear cncuch, : 

il mind weil the day when he was na worth a ( 
gront — rr" 


And the shame fa’ the gearandthe barr ot!  — . 


Jenny was the lassio that muckit the byre, 


But now she goes in her silken attire ; (- 
And she was @ lass wha wore a plaiden coat— 


©, the shame fa’ the gear and the baigne o’t! (r 
we 

Yet a’ this shal] never daunton me, es 

hac lang as [ keep my fancy free, 

While l've but a penny to pay the t’other pot, 7 

May the shame fa’ the gear and the baignie o't! = 


he Wlaithete ot. 


[Tux following is a sct of this song,” says. . 
Burns, “ which was the earliest song I remember 
to have got by heart. When achild, an old woman \ 
sung it to me, and I picked it up, every word, at =~ 
first hearing.”—From “the affuirs of the kirk J-* 
and the queen” being mentioned jn the last verse, ; : 
the song probably belongs to the reign of queen 
Anne.] 
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O Witty, wecl I mind, T lent you my hand 
To sing you a song which you did me comnmand ; \ 
But my memory’s so bad, I had almost forg:t i * 
That you called it the gear and the blaithie , 
"ti 
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SCOTTISII SONGS 


Iiin ¢ sing vbout confusion, delusion, or pride, & 
Jil mug vbout a laddie was for a virtuous bride 

T or virtue is an ornament that time will never rot, 
And preicrable tu gear and the blaithrie ot 


Tho my Inssic ha e nae scarlets or silks to pus on, 
‘Wc envy not the greatest that sits upon the thron | 
I wad ruthcr hve my lassie, th >’ sho cam in her 
smack, | 
Thin a princess wi the gcar and the bli thre ot 


th» we hve nac horses or menz e at command, 

We will toil on our foot, and we ll work wi our 
hanl 

41 ' when wiaied without rest, we ll find itswect 
in wny spt, 

4nd we li value not the gear and theb aithrieo t | 


If we hve ony babies we ll count them as lent 

ia se 1 8a, hae we marr, we willaye fc content 

7 or thcy say the yhae mair } leasure that wins but 
n groat 

Than the mis 1 wi bis gcar and the bl uthrc ot | 


Til ct meddle wi th affurs o the kik or the | 
que n {them sw m 

Th rona n itters fora sang let them sink | ft 

( y utkirk LI neer enuor h, but 1 boli at 
still remote, 

“ «til this for the gear an 1 the blaithrie « t 








wWlink o'er ihe Gurn. | 


{ ‘ Bring ¢ cr the burn, sweet Betty, 19 the 
name of an old Scottish tune to which we have 
diffiient words ‘Lhere must have been an old 
kr lush song with a similar burthen, as the tol 
lowing verse 19 quod in King Lear, Act fil 
scene vi 

‘Come 0 er the bourn, Bessy, to me 
Her b at hath 1 le th 
And she must not speak, 
Why she dares not come over to thee " 
We give here two sets of the old words, the first 
nv the authority of Burns, the second on that of 
Motherwell J 


I 


Lrtwx 0 er the burn, sweet Betty , 
It is & cauld winter mght,— 


Itsa for the sake o sweet Berty 
That ever | tint my way 

O lassie, let me creep ayont thee 
Until it be break o day 


Its Betty shall bake my bread, 
And Betty shall brew my ale, 
And Betty shall be ivy love 
When I come over the dale 
Blink over the burn, sweet Lett,, 
Blink over the buin to nc 
And while [ hae hfe my dear lass, 
My aim sweet Letty thou s be 


II 


Brinx over the burn sweet Betty, 
Blink over the burn to me 

I would giea I had in the warll 
But to bea widow for thec 


In summer I mawed my meadow 


In hairst I shure my corn, 


In winter I mariicd a widow, 


I wish she was dcad the morn 
Bhnk, &e 


‘Lhe youth he was wamphlin and wan ly 


The lassie was quite tu o glee, 


And aye as she cried to the laddie, 


Come down bonuie 1 weedaide to me 
Bhnk, &e 


Come mect me again ne cr to sever, 


Come mect wharce nae body can «Cc, 


I canna think ye re a deceiver, 


And mean but to hchthe me 
Bhlnk, &c 


Sweet Betty. 


(Tar following acng, to the tune of “ Blink 
over the burn, sweet Betty, 
JosxPn Mrtcngxt, early in the last century W > 
have given a short notice of Mitchell in a previous 
Note ] 


Leave kindred and friends, sweet Betty, 


Leave kindred and friends for me 


he Tt rains, it hails, and it thunders, Assur d thy servant is steady 

+ The moon she gi es nae hight To love, to honour, and thee. 
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The gifts of nature and fortune 

May fice by chance as they came 
Th y re grounds the destinies sport on, 
’ But virtue 13 ever the same 


Although my fancy were roving, | 


ice Thy charnis so heav nly appcar, 
That other beauties disproving, 

o ld worship thine only,  y dear | 
C \ And shouli lft s sorrows cmbitter 


The pleasure we promis d our loves 
To share them tozether 38 fitter, 
Than moan asunder hil e doves 


) 
‘ \ Oh! were 1 1 ut ance so bless d 
Wj To grasp nj lv m my arms 
vr By thee to be grasp d and k 5 1 
7 And live on thy heaven of charms 
$ 1 d laugh at fortunc s caprices, 
} ‘Should fortune capricious prove, 
> Though death should tar ne to picces, 
{ Q 1d die a martyr to love 
&) 
\ q 
» Whe wee Germain Datrdie. 
$4 
? (Tr: ww cne of tle most spirited of all the 


Jacol ite songs 1 i wis cne of the most pc pulr 
The presumption w, that it was written altcr the 
acecssion of George I to the throne of Britain 1n 
1714 but where or when it firstappeared we car 
not say The version which we here fillc w is 
that given in Hoggs “Jac tite Relics f Scot 
Jand vol I Ldimburgh, 1819 H gg sct the 
words to music, and boasts that his tune suy 
planted the old one J 


Wua the deil hn we gotten for a king 

} Buta wee wee German ur tie ? 

And, when we gacd to tring him han ¢ 
He was delving in his kail yardie 

Sheughing kail, and layyng lecks 

But the hose, and but the breehs 

And up his beggar duds he clecks— 
‘Lhis wee, wee German lairdic 


And he s clapt down in our gudeman s chair, 
The wee, wee German lairdie 

And hes brought fouth o foreign lecks, 
And dibbled them in his yardie 
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Hes pud the rose o Fnglish loons 

And broken the harp o Irish clowns 

But our thistle taps will jag h s thun be—~ 
This wee, wee German lairdie 


Come up amang our Highland hills 
Thou wee, wee German lairdie, 

And see the Stuart s Jang kail thrive 
Lhey dibbled in our yar he 

And if a stock ye dare to pu, 

Or haud the yohing o api ugh 

Well break your seeptre oer y ur mou 
Thou wee bit German lairdie 


Our hills are steep, our glens arc deez 
Nae fitting f ra yar he 

Anlour Norland thistles winna pu , 
Lhou wee bit German laird 

And we've the trenching bladcs o weir, 

‘Wad prune ye o your German gear— 

Well pags ye ncvth the claymore s shear 
Thou feckicss German laird 


Auld Scotland, thou rt owercauld al | 
For nursin siecan vermin, 

But the very dousso Er gland s court 
They bark and how] in German 

Then heep thy dibblo in thy ain hand, 
Thy sy ade but and thy yardie 

For wha the dell ha e we gotten fora kit. 
But a wec, wee German laird ¢ ? 





WD brother Sandie. 


[Arrmr the above severe Jacobite effusion it 
may be but fair to give a Whig song on the other 
side of the question Burns was muistakcn in 
thinking that al/ the political songs of the peri 1 
were in favour of the Stuart dynasty, but it 15 
not to be denied, that those on that side were by 
far the most numerous and the best The follow 
ing was written on the rebellion of 45, and sung 
to the tune of “ Lillibulero, bullen ala, (Uncle 
Tobys tune) Jllsbulero, bullin a la, were the 
pass words used by the Cathches during the 
dreadful Irish massacre of 1641,] 


O srotruer Sandie, hear ye the nuws ? 
Lillibulero, bullen a la, 

An army s Just coming without any shots, 
Luhbulero, bullen a Ja 
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7 To arms, to arms! brave boys, to arms ! a Not even find weather b, « 
A a British cause for your courage doth To ruffle a feather (Pi. 
ie a"; Of the poor seu bird, so gentle is she ! ‘¢ bs ‘ 
¢ Court, country, and city against a banditti, ) 
2 | Lillbulero, bullen a la. But if you'll not send ae 
My dear love to land, 5,” 
The pope sends us over a bonnie young lad, O, bear this kiss hence in swiftness with thee ; x 
Lillibulero, &e. Whisper not to her a" 
es Who, to court British favour, wears a Dighland Who 18 the wooer, ‘, 
7 \ ‘ Lillibulcro, &c. (plaid, {| She’ll know by the kiss, that the kies coms front 4 ; 5S 
me, 
iv, NS Ny A protestant church from Rome doth advance, 
sy Lillibulero, &c. 
. 5 Aud, what is more rare, it brings freedom from 
a Lillibulero, &e. [Franee, 4 . 
CNalr, Maly. 


: te It this shall surprise you, there's news stranger yet, 
st Lillibulero, &c. 
Ile brings Highland money to pay British debt, 
Lillibulero, &c. 


[T1s deeply pathetic song is of undoubted an- 
tiquity, but nothing satisfuctory can be told re- 
garding its history According to some accounts, 
the subject of it issaid to have been Lady Barbara 
Erskint, wife of the second marquis of Douglas, 
who, mn 1670, was abandoned by her husband on 
uecount of some scandal, but this is extremel 
apocryphal, as the song 18 clearly the lamentatu 
of a forsaken girl, not a wife.] 
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\ You must take itm coin which the country affords, 
.: Lilhbulero, &c. 

Instead of broad pieces, he pays with broad sworils, 
Lillbulcro, &c. 
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3 And sure this is paying you in the best ore, 


ae 
oN 


s Inihbulero, &c. 
>) Pov who once is thus paid wall never want mor, O wary, Waly up the bank, (5, <9 
Dv, Lillibulcro, Xe. And wily, waly down the brace, ‘ 
: To arms, to arms! brave boys, to arms! And waly, waly yon burn-side, RR) 
pv A true British cause for your courage duth Where I and my love wont to gae ' © | 
4 ca’; I lean’d my back unto an aik, oA 
- ) Court, country, and city againet a handitti, I thoucht it was a trusty trec, (: ‘ 
‘ Tallibulero, bullin a la. But first it bow’d, and syne it brah: a 
Le Sae my true lovo did lichthe me. RK 


0 waly, waly, but love be bonnie 
y A little time while it is new ; 


ae 
ao 
“ove 


ni { But wheu it’s auld it waxes cauld, ¢ 
: Nn Q uy BY e tarry . | And fades away like the morning «kw at 
O wherefore should I busk my heid, Wy 
ir [Ar rxanpDER Humr.—Here first printed.] | Or wherefore should I kame my hair? t 
Ht 9 ¥or my true love has me forsook, e 4 
Why do ye tarry, | And says he'll never Jove me mar, \ 
Di Bonnie ship Mary ? 1h) 
a) Why do yo linger so far far frae me ? Now Arthur's Scat shall bo my bed, : 
[3 Wands, will ye waken ? The sheets shall ne'er be press'd by me, ¢ a 
Ne'er your breath slacken, St. Anton's Well shall be my drink, *1y 


* y But O, breathe kindly, my love's on the sa. Since my true love has forsaken me. Gy 
7 t Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw, ow on 
ey If o’ her nature And shake the green leaves aff the tree ? 

Cy You had a feature, O, gentle death, when wilt thou come ? ey 
& } Ne’er could you harm the frail barque on the sea; y For of my life 1 am wearie, 
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119 not the fiost that freezes fell, 
Nor blawing snaw s inclemencie 
Ts not sic cauld that makes me cry 


But my love s hcart s grown caul t to me 
‘When we came in by Glasgow toun 


We were a comely sicht t sec 


My love was clad in the black velvet 


4nd I mysel in cramas 


Tith d I wist tecfore I lissd 


That love had be n sane ill to win 


T ilocl i my heart ina crs of g 11 


4nd pinn d it wi 28 ler pin 
Yh ch if my young bibe were bor 
4n1i set upon the nurses hn e 


An1 1 myself were dead and gano 
Ani the gre n grass growing ovir me! 


Glancing of Der Slyron, 


THIS song was org nally written Ly Tuowas 
4) DU ray ani pull she} asa Scc tt sh song in his 

2? 0 edy called ‘The }oni Hustand, J ondon 
(. 43 166 Rumany repr nted it wth alteritions in 
5 1s Tea Tvble Miscellany The tune 35 the or 
inal of what is now better knuwn unl r the 


f ‘Joke Hizelhan Jj 


I~ January last 
On Munanday at morn 
As through the fields I 5 10 
T> view the winter corn, 
I looked me behind, 
And saw come oer the knowe 
An! glance ng in her apron, 
With a bonnie brent brow 


I sud, Good morrow, fair maid, 
And she right courteously 

Return da beck and kindly sai], 
Good-day, sweet Sir to you 

I speird, My dear, how far awit 
Do ye ntend to gae? 

Quoth she, I mean a mile or tun 
Out oer yon broomy brae 


Hg 
kar maid, Im thankfu to my fate, 
To have asic company 
lor Im ganging straight that gate, 
Where ye inten i to be 


| 


¥ 


Isddtohcur My dow 
May we not lean us on this plin 


When we had gine a mik o1 twi 2 A 
a 
And kiss your bonnic mou 


Snx 


Auini sir ye arc a wee mistanc Be “ 
kor I am nane of these, qy 

Ih pe you some mir bree ling ken 6 494 
Than to ruffe women s classe 5 


kor may be I have chos nan we 
An plighted him my vow bd 
Wha may do wi me what he lilcs < 
And kiss n y bonn « mou ¢ 
r ( 
Na ifyerree ntricte t 
Thieia mur to siy 
Rither than bo reject 1 
I wall gt o er the play | 
And chuse an ther will respect 
My kve,anionm row 


{nilct me elisp her rounith neck - 
An1 kiss her bonne m u se 
Sux c 
Osr ye ore proud heart 1 ; , 


Anl lath t te said nay 
Lise ye wal necr astartc i 
Fk r ought that I dil say 
Ecr women in thelr modest » 
At first they winna bow 
But if we hk your ccmpany 
Well prove as hinlas yc 


~~ 


Birks of Abergelty. 


{Is1s is the name of an ofl song and tune 
The latter 1s to te found in Playfoids Dancing \ 
Master, printed so far back as 1657 A bergeldy 
is an estate in Aberdecnshire } ef 
Boware iiss ¢, will ye go, 

Will ye go, will ye go, 

Bonnie lass, will ye go 

To the birks of Abergeldy t 
Ye sall get a gown of silk, WN 
A gown of silk, a gown of gulk * 
Ye sall get a gown of silk, 

And coat of callimankie ( 
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Na,! nil sir, I dar nat ging, 

I dar nic gang, I dar nae gang, 
Na hinisy, I dar nae gang, 
My minny will be angry 

Sur, sur wad she flytc, 

‘Wad she flyte, wad she flyts , 
Sir str, wad she flyte 

And sar wad she ban me 


ithe of Wherfelun. 


[TH w sect poscity Burne, to the cli ture 
Th salsot Atergudy im Scptemb r, 1787, 
wh lest ning undcr the tulls of Abcerttlly near 

( ) M ness, in Porthshlure J 


Bonart lasaic, w lb ye go, 
Will y¢ go, will ye 

Bonnu Jiss: will yee 
Toth t rhs ot Alcriildy > 


“\ w«ammer blinks on flowery br ics 
Anlocr the crystal strein ket plays 
C me let us spend the lichtsome dav 
Inthe tirlact AU ri ldy 

Uonnic Iissic, Xe 


While o or their head the hazels hi 
Lhe ttle buids 8 bly thely sing, 
Or lichtly flit on wanton wing, 
In the Tiths of At erty, 
Bonnie Jassie, &e 


The bracs ascend lhe lofty was, 
The foam n stream deep 10 wing fis, 
Ocrhung wi tracrant aprvadin sliiws 
The tirls of Aburft idy 
Bounre lagen, &c. 


‘he hoary cliffs art crown d wi flow ts, 
White ower the linn the }urnt peurs 
And, men, weet. wi musty show rs 
The birks of Aberfeldy 
Donnie lissie, &¢ 


Let fortune s gift at random flec, 
They ne cr shall draw a wish frac ne 
Supsimely bless d wi’ Ieve and thee, 
In the birks of Aberfeldy 
Bonnie lagsie, &c. 
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GLée {Han in Aberdeen. 


{From Herd s collection J 


Turre dwall da man in Abcrdeen, 
And nowthir young nor auld was he, 
He never want d wit it will, 
But wi ¢ was ugly us can be 


Mony a lass that hal the tocher 
Wham the carl socht to join 

W: him to draw tre pleuch ot wedlach, 
Did the hatefu task decline 


Tir d at last wi sharp denyals, 
Straight he pass d to sill Meg 

She had nowthir wit nor siller, 
Hert, thocht he, I sall nae beg 


Save the gowd o her fur tress, 
Lito gowd ne cr had the quene 

N rither jewels in possession, 
Than the jewels o her een 


Bot alike to her was missing 

All the gowd that crouns the myn Ir 3 
Sense, that jewel o the boson 

She could now thir buy nor fy nde 


He came, he saw, he overcame, 
The sillie mayden blush d cons nt, 
Tamewnrt as he bent his travel, 
Thus he thocht on his intent 


“ Though this lassie want a noddle, 
I hve wit to make amends, 

Though Iam ugly yet her bewtie 
In our barrns will serve like «nds 


‘Our childer, I can never dout t it, 
Will comely as their mither b+, 

And :n wit and prudence surehe 
‘Lhay will cop o after me 


 Gac our race will bear perfi ction 
Bath in bodie and 1n saul 
Surehe an air happy marriage 
To man s lot docht never fall 


Sae the wicht fu’ fondhe dremit. 
Alach the issue was far ither 

The tairnis war ugly as thar daddie, 
And thry were foolish as thar m it! er. 
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cs Gudeman, ye may weel a-begging gang, Kea 
: By | . Ye scem ae ee) to bear the pocke i 
Hi ' e may as weel gang sune as syne, (" 
a Chet Up, guiewvite. | To sech you meat amang gude folke 
ty In alka house ye II get a locke, e{ a 
$ | When yc come whar your gossips dwell 
[QvorEn by Ritson from 2 manuscript in thc Nay, lo you luik sue like a gowkc, | 
yi Byitish Museum as old as the tame cf Charles the |, fn do Lut what 1 hst mysel Jf 
_ first] Z 
7 \ Gudcwife, you promised, when we were Wt 3 
Git up, gudewife, don on your clase, | That ye wad me truly obry \ 
( aly And to the market mak you bount Mess Juhn cin witness what you sud, “y 
Tis lang time gin your neebors r is¢ And 1 ]1 g0 fctch him in this dy 
Thry re weel nigh gotten ito the toune And, £1f that huly man will svy, 5.53 





Sce ye don on your bett 1 goun , Yesd the thing that I desyrc, »Y 
And g ur the Lasse big on the tyre | Then sill we sunc end up this fray, ( Y) 
Dame, do not look as yo Wil frown Anil ye sul do whit I require 
But da the thing whilk I deryic 
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11 owther circ for John nor Jacke— 
Lil tuk my ple wure at my ere 
1c arc not what you sry & plache— 


ie 
l sper What haste ye hve, guke7 an! ( 
6 
Lemay gof tch him gin yc please ‘Ss 
“ec 


Your mother staid till ye wor born 
W ad ye be at the tother cin, 
Toscourc your throat sae sune thismeinc ? 





And, gi yc want ano of a meast 


(rule futh I haud it Lut i scoine | Le may ¢ on gic fcteh the dei frac helle 
c 2 Tat ye suld with my rising moll I wad you wad let your japin ¢¢ 1st 
3 Tor when ye have bath sud and switn Tor I} do but whit I hke mys | fe 
( ta) 1 11 do but what I like 1 ysel + } 
J Well, sin at will nac better Ice, 
& Gud wife, we maun needs hwe acu J ll tik my share or a bec gine ( 
i ? ‘ac lang s we wonne In necl ur) UW Ihe w ust card in my hand sul tlec, 
eB: 0 necbotherd to tak a sharc Ani,i tuth, I wait 1 can shiftc for ane ‘a 
? And rise up when the cock dots eriwe, T ll sell the plow, and lay to wadd the wai ¢ 
Ke Tor I have heard an auld sud sii, And the gre it¢st spender s ul bcare the bell 
a ‘ They that rise last big on the fyre And then when all the gudes are ganc 
LG } What wind or weather go crer bliw | Damc do the thing ye lst yoursc] us : 
HE Dame, do the thing whilh 1 desyre | 
3 pakesenn 
a ) Ny, What do ye talk of neeburheid 2 | f fs 
m Gul T hg m my bid fill noone, ¢ * 
By nat man s shins 1 bake my bread | panite {raz Hunvee, 


a’ 


§ 


[Tits 1s.a swer tainging and rather popular sont, “\! 
tut we cansay nothing ofitsauthorship tis here 
quotcd from recitation, and may be imperfect | 


And ye need not reck what I hive d- ne 
Nav, look to the clooting o ycurshvon, | 
And with my mp1 1g do not mcll 
lor, gin ve lig baith shce ts al we, 


ra 
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To save the genre that we hac won, Whi brought me frae Dundec 

Or lye away baith plow and car, And 1li gang awa wi dame OU, 
And hang up Ring when a ix done 11] gang awa wi Jaiuie, 0, ( 
Then may our hairns a begging run, | Ili gang awa wi Jamie £ 

To seek their mister in the myre Ver the Ica, hs 
sae fair a thread as we hac won! | iil gang awa wi' a free gude will, 

Dami, do the thing whilk I require y For he sa the warld to me 


ie Dog %) rh Ye, I, wale S5ON" OIE 
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ry I} do but what J wall miysel | Tcanva hkc you, gentle sir, a 
oi | Although a laird you be, ih ; 
Gude wifi, yo maun needs tak a care | Jor wool L hike the Yonnie lad 
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I] gang, wi Jimuie frae Dund c, h Though my sl ep lew the d ad {np 2” 
Jo cheer the lanceome w1) Frae on high mv «ul shall spec 1 l 
7 ws chechs are ruddy ocr wi health, Anth ver nightly r ind thy he w 
Ihe 5 frolics ome and gay Although thou wilt maser lide 
And Li gang, &c | > 
| 
the lavesock mounts to hul the morn \ 
The lintwhite swellah r thr at, | / 
Dutnineo themssu sw ot rau J r , 
is J rues tunefu note PED, Low » MY polnnie In 4 


Anitiigang &c 
| [Tarts song 19 partly preserved ty Hert in his J, } 
= I¢ Net nm 1776 tutwheose givenwithso ¢ shyht 
Viditions ty Allan Canninghim = It is sun te a 
7) rel tun, cruginally culled “The Lisses « the 
well Tue, ailer de | Ferry  Lannahill wrote + song with the sat ( 
turthen and to the samc tune, whichis uso given. 
t this work ] a 


t owe 
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ions tonnie woods and ius | 
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HT Has bo my Jchnme lad, 


7 rr me, dear in mercy speak yore nos kinds ye shouldhact os, , 
Has heaven heard my yrayer, 11 | Tor gn y wu voice J had ni kent, 
Faint the rose 1s on thy chcek, | Tm suic I couldna trust my een bos }l 
But stull the res 15 there, lassic Sat weelsy might hae courted mic a 
Away, twary, ¢ ich dark foreboding An sweetly prec d my mou bedecn a 
Jleavy diys with inguish clonding Tiey how, my Johnme lad, 
\ uttiu love m sorrow shroudi ; Yen no sac kind gs ye should hic?) on ) 
Heaven could ne cr allow, J aspic : - 
Div and night I ve tcnded thec | My father he was at the pleugh, . \ 
Watching love thy changing ¢ ¢ My nnuth r, she was tt the snil SS 
Dear st gift thrt he wen could a+ My brother he was it the moss, 
Say th uit happy now, lassic And no ane ne vw our sport to spill / 


| A lu, to hsten was na there, 
Wilhe lay thy cheek to mint And still Icss far o being scen 
Ass ines oh, my ain Ia tlic | Hey, how, my Johnnie lad 
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Never mair may lipo thine ¥e1¢ no gac kind s ye should haeb n ral Xe 
Press where it hith lun, laddit ar 
Wark I hear the angels culling, Wioiitleny lid who lo cd me weel ( fs 


Heavenly strains are round me falling 

But the stro) <«—thy soul appalling— 
Tismy niv pun, lille! 

\etth love Itc. to thee 

Sh ull follow wher Lacon maun be 

Ti tell how gude thou wert to me— 
We part to mm ct again, laddic ' 


Hae kh ft mea my lecfu lane 
| loc unt the minutes as they crawled, 
And think lifc 5s sweetest moments g we 
I wonder what was in your head, 
I wonder wh vt was 1n your ecn, 
Tiley, how my Johnme lad 
Xe re no sae hinis yc should hac te n 
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Tkut J shill seek some other lal, 

W hose love 18 upmest n hismnd, 
Ac gleg as light, wht his the slight 

O kcouing when he should be kind, 


Lay thine arm beneath my hen 1— 
Gricve na sie for me, liddi ! 

I'll thole the doom that Inys me dead, 
But no a tear frae thee, laddie | 
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Aft where yon dark tree 18 spreading, Th n vc may woo wi blinkin Bess— J 
When the sun a last team is shedding, Lor you nae marr [ll sigh and gren ws 
Where no earthly foot is treading, i IT y how, my Johnnn lal, ae 
Dy my grave thou It be, 1a ldie ¥ Ye re no sac kinds ye shoul! hae been 
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’ 4 Nae mair the shepherd wha excell'd 


| 
CHloe’s mp heart. : 


t 


i (‘** Wor s my heart that we shoud sunder '1s 
a the name of a very old tune, at least as old as the 
reign of James the sixth, but the orginal words 
to the tune are lost The two following songs 
arc by Ramsax The second 18 one of Peggies 
( songs in “‘ The Gentle bhepherd ]j 
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1. 

Wrru broken words, and downcast tyc3, 

Poor Colin spoke his passion tender, 
And, parting with his Grisy, crics, 

Ah! woe s my heart that we should sunder 
Io others I am cold as snow, 

But kindle with thine eycs lke tinder 
J rom thce with pain I m forecd to go, 

It drcaks my heart that we should sundtr 


—“~ “> 


rs 


Chain d to thy charms, I cannot range, 
No beauty new my Jove shall hinder, 


| 


\y Nor time nor place shall ever change 
My vows, though we re obliged to sundcr 
/ The image of thy graceful alr, 
| Cy And beauties which insite our wonder, 
Thy hvely wit and prudence rare, | 
bhrul still be present though we sunder 
t 
» Ix ar nymph, believe thy swain in this, | 
You Ii ne er engage a heart that s hinder, 
Then scal & promise with a hiss, | 
re Always to love me though we sunder | 
on Ye gods ' take care of my dear lass, 
k That as I Jeave her | may find her, 
/ When that blest time shall come to puss, | 
i 


We Il meet again and never sunder 


il 
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&rrak on—speah thus, and still my gnef, 
Hold up a heart that s sinking under 
These feara that soon will want relief, 
When Pate must from his Peggy sunder 
A gentler face, and silk attire, 
A lady rich, in beauty’s blossom, 
Alack, poor me! will now conspire 
10 steal thee from thy Pcegy s bosom 
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cont 


The rest, whase wit made then tow 1 
Shall now his Peggy s praises tell, 

Ab Ican de, but never sundcr 
Sc rrcadows, where we alten striy d 

¥«c banks, where we wore wont tc war ler, 
Sw et scented ruchs, round whi h we 7 2) 

x ou I lose your sweets whin we re asunl r 


ry 
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Again, ah! shall I never creep 

Around the knowe with silint du y, 
Iuindly to watch thee, whik asl p, 

And wonder at thy manly br auty ? 
Hear, hcavcn, while solemnly 1 vow, 

ho thou should st provea wind rn, ls 5 
Through lift to thee 1 shall prove t u 

Nor be a wife to wmv othcr 





Ge Winhlary Mrce 


[Luis song appears in Ruddiman s F dinlt 
Magazine for Api, 1758 Burns sa 3 that t) 
author wasa Mr Macvicar, purserof the Sc} vv 
man of war ] 


fn 


No more my song shall be ye swa ns 
Of purling streams, or fowcry pluins 
More pleasing beauties mc inspire, 
And Phebus tunes the warbling lyre 
Jnvinely aided, thus I mean 

To celebrate my Highland queen 
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In her, sweet innocence ye I find 

With freedom, truth, and }cauty join « 
From pride and affectation free, 

Alike she smiles on you and me 

The brightest nymph that trips the gre_n, 
I do pronounce my Highland queen 


No sordid wish, or trifling) y, 

Her s ttled calm cf mind dtstroy 
Strict honour fills her spotless soul, 
And adds a lustre to the whole, 

A matchicas shape, a gracc tu] mien, 
All centre in my Highland queen 


How blest that youth, whom gentle fute 
Hina destined for go fair a mate! 

Hlas all these wond’rous gifts in store, 
And each returning day brings more, 
No youth so hnppv can be scen, 
Posscssing thet, my Highland qicen 
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There's plentp come to twoome. 


TBs Wirtiam Anperson, author of Land 
—~( se tipo Lyrics, &e—Here printd for the first 
v>t me 


Punt 51 Jenty come to woo nx 
And ca me sweet and fair, 
There 5 ylenty «iw they loe me, 

But they ncver venture mair 
Ihcy never say they 11 marry 

‘Lhough Iove 1s all their tune, 
J} rom Junc to Januarv 

From January to June 


I canna leep frae smil ne 

At their flattemes 1 1 ut 
Wiia therf ndte. ul ng 

They Il ne er begu le my heart 
Tor ncught can fix a maiden 

W hase heart is warm an | true 
Bit vows wi marriige laden, 


( ag Though mony come to wi 
) 
That 1.8 no gowad that 2] tturs 
Ive either h ulorierl, 
c Ani thit marriage hag its bitter 


As well as swects 13 sud 
But though it gets the blame 
Some things that winna t 1 
The taut that f ls eon y lain 
Lus aftcn wi thems 1 
ll year as 1 it rarges, 
Within ts twalmenths fa, 
Shows mony fretful ch inges, 
And s hehtsome wi thuma 
Lhough wintirs t mpests thn 
“pring comes wi cheerful f ¢ 
An i summer sr: les to quicken 
4 nature wi its grace 


n 


[med 


Thc year o lift 19 miwemage 
And we canna wed t o sun , 

Whan twa divide the carriage, 
The wark is cheernly dune 

It one true heart wad ha e me 
For better and for worse 

Wi him Id gladly share ave, 
The blessing and the eurs¢ 
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Noxlanm Aoekep. 


{ik nom Herd a Collect on J 


A Sournrann Jenny, that was nght bonnie 
Nad for a suitor a Norland J hnrie, ) 
Bit he was sicken al asht 11 wooer 

That he could scarcely ey ak unto her 

Till bunisc hrt auty anlhopes¢ her slker 
Force 1 him at last t> t Wns mind till her 

My dear quoth ht, we ll nac lange: tarry 

Gin ye cin loo me, let 6 oer the muir and marry 


Sur 
Come come awa then, my Norland laddie 
Th ugh we gat g ncatly, some are mair giwdys 
Vnd albeit Thay neither gowd nor moncy 
Come and I] ware my be wty on thec 


—— 


Hi 

Ve lnsses = thesout! yer a for dressing 
Jas so the north» nd milling and threshin, 
My minny wad be an 14, and sae wad my daddy 
Sr ould I riarry ane a» I nk 18 a Jady 
kor I maun hacawif thit will rise. the morn ( 

ing 
Crutie th milk and keep the house a seoldir 4 
foh wi hernerstcurs ar 1) an atms ninrs 
AWN aluit Fecly maun hac a Norland Jenny 


— 


ie) 
Sur ( “f 
| My fath 15 only daughter, and tucnts th usil +1 
y ound, Poss 
Shall n . rc bestow d on sic a silly clown 
| For u that 1 said was to try what was iny \ a 
Gi hame, ye Norlind Joch, and emt va J 
Norland Jennv 
* 
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Ghe Soger Dat we. 


| {Tn tune md first verse of this song aie «}1 
The 1cst is Ly Ramsay Jj 


| Mx soger laddhe 1s over the sca, 
And he will bring gold and money to me 


—., 





And when hecomes hame, he Il make mea la is we . 

y My Lles ing gang wi my soger laddic ass 
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My doughty laddie 1s handsome and brave : Sun, gallop down the westlin skies, an 
4n1 can as 1 soger and lover behave C ang soon to bed and quichly rise (, n 
Irie taohscountry to love he 1s steady O lash y ur stceds, post time away, 


Th resiew to comp ire with my sogcr 11 idie 


“] eld him ye angels, frae death in alarm § 
Return him with laurels to my langu , arms 

Syr frat all my care ye li pleasantly fire me 
When back to my wishes my sogcr) 41 me 


Q socn may his hc nours tloom fair on his brow 
As qu chly they muat, if he gets hia due 

1 rin not le actions his cournge is ready 
Wh _ h makes me delight in my soger Jail 


‘Pathe and Pegnic. 


[From Pamsat s Gentle Shepher! } 


Parixz 


TBs the delicious warmncss of thy mouth 

Ai ir wing cye wh ch smiling tells the truth 

T guess my lasse that, as weel as J 

¥ ou1 made for love, and why shoul! ye deny ? 


Pracs 


Bitlen ye lad ginw conf ss oer socn 

¥ think usch ap and syne the wooingsed ne 
The maiden that o ¢r quichly tines her powcr 
Like unripe fruit will taste tut hard and sour 


Patir 


But when they hing oer lang upon the tree 
Their aweetness they may tit = and att May ye 
Red eheeked yc 1 cor 7 Ictelv r pe apy car 
AniJ have thol land wec dalarg half vcr 


Praa\ 
Tl ndmnapu me gently thus I fr 
Int» my Pati s arms for good an! a 
But stint your wishes to this frank cmbrace 
And mint nae further till we ve got the grace 


PATIR 
O charming armefu hence ye cares, away 
Tilk sasry treasure a the 1se lang day 
A might I1) dicam my kisses 0 er again, 
Till that day come that ye Htc a my ain 


r— 
p= 
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And! ste about our Ir dal day 
Ani ifvcre wearnd honcst light 
Slep , nye lhe, a week that night. 





nie 
Wolo, cold’s the Hand. ° 5 


[W B Sancsrrr —Here first printed —Thel} 
T ly«n whom these verses are written di 1 at 
ay 1a 8th Nove: ber, 1842 ] 


Corp, ¢ 118 the hand that oft in minc 
Math thiull i withh p and fecling, 
41d deadly still the guntie heart 
On which the worm 1s stcaling 


4 
Lhe glossy Iccks are now laid low — 
Th cheels once warmly Poor 1 . 
Ar piloan ecid as winters sn w 
Uy n uw nters gloamm 
t 


Sh silvery n tes thit n mine ears 
Have droppd lik cilanimanna 
Al they are nute% shelicn tcars— 

The sacre 1 vo ec of Anna 


Mv much lo. d maid 1s now no mcr an 
W caunot meet ly Banna 

H r plice 1s vorl ani oh 1 1 soar 
1 mectin hewen my Anna 





Te Back? Weert, | 


[Miss Bramrre —This is given in the thirl 
v lume of Johnson s Museum and Mr Stenh us ¢) 
8 wthtre that both the words and music were 
talen from asngle sheet put shed in Lond n r a 
al it the year 1788 } 


Grn livin worth eculi win mys h art }} 
You wouli not sperk in vain 

but in the darksome grave it a laid, 
Never to rise aynin r 

My wafu heart hes low wi his, \ 
Whose heart was onlv mine 

And, oh! what a heart was that to lose— 
But I maun no repine ‘ ’ 


et (>> ie es EC tm ie 
halt es Ce hh “BENT ahs oly 
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Yct, oh! gin heaven in mercy soon 
Would grant the boon I crave, 

And take this hfe, now nacthing worth, 
Sin Jamic gin his grave! 

And sec, his gentle spirit comes 
To show me on my wav, 

Surprised, nae doubt, I still am herc, 
Sailr won leling at my stay 


¥ come, I come, my Jamie de ir 
And, oh, w: what gute will 

T follow, wheresoe cr ye lead 
Ye canna lead to 11 

She said, and soo 1 a deadly pute 
Her faded check poss ss a 

Her wacfu heart forgot to Leat 
Ile1 s rrows sunk t Yrcst 





Ladp Onhe. 


[ MANUFACTURED hy Burns fr Jclinsons Mu 
u 1 from an cid song to the tune of * The Rut 


us Rant, or“ Roys Wife J 


A txeladso Thornie bani, 
When thry gue to the shore o Bucky 
fh y ll step in and tal a pint 
Wi lady Onlie honcst lucky! 
Lady Onlie, honcst lucky, 
Brews guid ale at shore 0° Bucky 
I w sh her bale for her; wil ale 
The best ona the slcreo Bucky 


Ht 1 house sae bien, her curshe sae clean, 


1 wat she is a dainty chucky, 
Aud cheerhe blinks the ingle gleed 
Of lady Onhe, honest lucky ! 
Lady Onhe, &c 


Tentel Mensies’ (Wary. 


[Wrirren by Burvs for Johnsons Museum 
to the old tune of ‘The Ruffian s Rant, an air 
now better known by the name of *‘ Roy s Wift 


vt Aldivalloch. ’] 


In coming by the brig 0’ Dye, 

At Darlet we a blink did tarry, 
As day was dawin’ in the sky, 

We drank a health to bonnic Mary 


Theniel Menzus bonnk Mary, 
Theniel Menzus bounie Mary, 

Charhe Grigcr tint his pliude, 
Kissin Lhenil s bonme Mary 


Hi 1 ten sae bright, her brew sae wh te, 
Ho hafiit ] cis astrowns a berry 
And ay they din pit wi a smile 
Lhe rosy ch ckao Lonra Muy 
Lhemel Menzies , &v 


We lip and danced the lee lang day, 
Jill piper Jads were wae and weary 
But Charhe gat the spring to pay 
Tor kissin Th me) s b une Mary 
Theniel Menzies , &e 


[Ln1s 1s .nother song by Burs to the tun 
| ‘Thc Ruffiins Rant, furnish d by him m 1/$4 
for Llc mson gs collcetion J 


81 thou ILave me thus my Katy ? 
14, my Katy? 
Well though hnow st my aching he ut 
And canst thou Ic we me thus for pity ? 


| Is this thy plight 1 fone regard, 
Phus cruclly to pirt, my Katy? 
Js this thy faithful swain s rew wd— 
Ap aching, broken heat, my Katy ? 


Farewell! and ne’cr such sorrows tear 
That fichic heart of thint my Katy: 

hou may st find those will lov thee dear 
But not a love lke mine, ms haty 


RI PLY 


[Bs an I nglish Jady (Mra Ripprr of W od- 
luiuh Park )] 


Sray, my Whllie—yet be heve n e, 

ptay, my Wilic—yet believe me, 

'Twcel, thou know st na every pang 

4 Wad wring my bosom shouldst thou leave 
2L 
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‘Where love is planted there it grows, 
It buds and blows lke any rose, 

It has a sweet and pleasant smell, 
No flower on earth can 1t excel 


I put my hand into the bush, 

And thought the swec test rose t) fin! 
But pncked my finger to the tone, 

And left the swectest ros behind 


Bobbing Hohn. 


"Watrren by Roserr Jamrrson and published 


in his Popular Ballads ani Songs, (Edint yh, 
1806) The tunc called * Bobbing John 18 an 
old Knghsh one ] 


Liry for totting J hn 

Kittle up the chanter 
Bing up a strathy) cy, 

To fing wi Jchn the ranter 
Johnnic s stout an tall 

Nocr could thole a tant r 
Bein in Lyre and frull 

An, lisses bh s t wanter 


1 ick as braid s a door 

Bow hought hhe 1 filly 
Thick about the brawns 

An ocr the breast and bell 
Yey fn bobbing John 

huttle up the chanter 
Queaus arc a ganc gyte, 

To thong wi John the ranter 


Bonnie s his black ee, 
Bhinkin , tlythe and vogie, 
Wi lassie on his knee 
in his nicve a cougice 
Syne the lad will kiss, 
sweetly liss an cuddle 
Cauld wad be her h art, 
That could wi Johnole wid lc 


Sonse fa bobbing John 
Want an wae gne by hm 

here sim town nor land 
Nae chiel disna envy him 

Fling to the pipe, 


Bobbing to the fiddle, 
Kneif was ilka lass, 
That could wi Johnnie meddle 
t YY ¢ Mis 
, b, 
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Mobtn shure in halret. 


[Tas 19 the name of an old song and tune 


The old words however, are very coarse, and 
Burns altercd them as foll we tor Johnson s 


| Museum apt lying them t»h meelfin the charac 





¥ 


ter of 1 poet 
called ‘Hobbing Johu Jj 


Burwe while resident in Dumfries 
was Helen Ann Park sistircf Mrs LUyslop, the 
lan ili ty cl the Glcbe lavirn the poct s favourite 


Lhe tune 18 sometimes trroneousiy 


Rosrs shure m hiuirst 
I shure w: him 
Ticnt a heuk hid [ 
¥etlstal ivhm 
Iga lur to Dunse 
Jo warp a wat o pla n 
At his daddie g set 
Whi et mc but Rotin ? 


W isna 2 bin bantl 

Though he was a cottar 
Phayc Ime sie a trick, 

And mc the eller s doctiter 


Robin promised me 
A my winters vittle 

Licnt hut he hel tat thre 
Geuse frathers an] 2. wh ttle! 





Ann. 


'Trts highly impassioned lyric was written by 
The heroine 


howff thcre—lLune‘ Banlsof Banna , 


Yrsirirw i hada pinto wine 
A place where body saw nv 
\ cstreen lay on this breast o mine 
The raven locks of Anna 
Trac hungry Jew in wilderness, 
R juicing ower his manna, 
Was uacthing to ny hinny bhss, 
T pon the hps of Anna 


\« monarchs tak the east and west 
Frue Indus to Savannah! 

Gi e ine within my straining grasp 
The melting form of Anna 
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There 11 despise impcml charms, 
An empress or sultana, 

‘While dying raptures, in her arms 
J give and take fr m Anna 


Awa, thou flaunting god of day 
Awa, thou pale Diana 
Tlk star gac hide thy twinkling ray, 
When Im to mcet my Anna 
Ccme in thy rwen plumage, might 
“un, moon, and stars w thdriwn a 
And br ng an ange! pen to write 
My thanspoits wr my Anna 


———os 


Satrlp chot of her. 


| Turs 1s the nam ofa tune of considceral kk an- 
t yutv) O Acefe adopts 1¢ for onc of his songs in 
h 5 etall po) ular musical aftcrpxee called * The 
Hiphland Rec, first acted in 1763 His song 
bgns, “Keys, when I play, erv, 0 Cnmim 
The old words to the tuno, we ima inc, arc lost, 
but the following song prc bably embraces a por 
tion of them, or at least the spirit of thum It 
was written ty Jon AnpERSON, who scrved his 
apprenticeship asa muse engraver, to Jc hnson 
the pul sher of the Muscum, in which work the 
sont apy ars J 


© cin I were fairly shot o her 
J urly, fairly furly shot o ha 
© gin J were farly shot o her 
If she were deal, I wad dance on the topo her 


Till we were marric | I couldna see licht till her 

Fcraw or th after, a thing aye gaod neht wi her 

Tut thea ten ye rs I hac praycd for a wight to 
ha 

© gin I] were fairly shot o’ h r! 


Naneo herrelations cr friends could stay wi her 
Thenceb ursantt urns are fun to fice trae her 
And J my ain sel am forced to gie way till her 
Ch gin I were turly shot o her! 


f he gings aye sane braw, she 8 sac muchle pridc in 


her 
There sno a gudewifi in the hall country-s1 Ir ke 
hr [her 


Wi dress and wf drink the dcil wadna bide wi 
Oh gin I were fairly shot o’ her! 


¥ 
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HN If the time were rut conc that to the kirk gate 


wi her, 


I} 
| And into the yird I'd mak mysel quit o her 


Id then be as blythe as first when 1 met wi nr 
Oh gin I were fairly shot o her! 





@® guide ale comez. 


[Turs hap} y Baechanalan ditty is an old song, 
amended by Burns for Johnsons Muaum In 
Cromeks Remains of Nithsdale and Gallows 
Song another version is given, which js sud to 
le the § omgmal of Burnss but of course, 1t 18 
merely a fat rication ty Allan Cunningham = The 
song 18 adupted to an old tune called * Fhe Lot 
tom of the Punchbowl — In some collect ons we 
see it marked to the tune of “The Happy Fir 
mcr” but whether these are diffuient tunes cr 
diffurent names of the same tune we cinnct 51) | 


O at pr ale comes, and gude ale xocs 
Gu lc ale gars me sell my hes 

Sell my ] cse, and pawn ny shoon 
Gude ale keeps my heart at oon 


1 had sax owacn in a pleuch 

\nd they drew touch and wecl pneuch 
T drank them a just ine ly ane 

Gude ale kecps my heart aboon 


Cul ve hw istre bare and bury 
Gars me moop wi the servant hizzic, 
Stand 1 the stool, when I ha’e donc 
Gude ale keeps my heart aboon. 


O gude ale comes, nt gu le Ve gocs 
Gude alc gars me acll my hose 

Sell my hose, and pawn mys oon 
Gude ale kceps my heart ahor n 


el 


Ghe Siller Crowy. 


[Mise Bramrrne —Aiy “The Siller Crown — 
Yirst pul lished aga angle shert song by N iypicr, 
an 1 afterwards inacrted in the third volume cf 
Jchnson gs Museum J} 


Ant ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And sill r hac to spare, 

Gin vc Nl consent to be his bride, 
Nor think o Donald mair. 
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Oh wha wad buy a silken goun, 
Wi 1 pur broken heart ? 

Or what 8 to ne a siller croun, 
Gin frac my love I part? 


14« mind whase every wish is purc 
Far deurer is to me, 

Antcre lin forced to break wy tuth, 
Lill y me down and a ¢ 

1 rihae pledged my vu.) truth, 
Brive Don ild » fate to sh ure 

41 The his gicn tome lis hea t 
Wi a its vntucs raic 


Hssentemanncrs wanmyh et 
He grat fu took the gift 
Ccull T but th nk to see 16} uc) 
It wad bo waur thin thef 
Tn dang st hfeeinnecrie 
‘Lhe love he bears to me 
1 relm forecd tolr iky 5 tr th 
Pl lay me doun an? dee 





@ (Narn, ree he cl oO. 


[Wearrtrn in imitation of the above beautiful 
ind pullish din U:bant s collection, adapt 
1 tc a tune composed by Miss Cra e Corbet, 


viike vv ty young gurl ) 


O Miri, ye se be clad im silk, 
An] diumon js 1n your hair, 

Gin yc Il cena nt te bo my biide, 
Nor think on Arthur mair 

Uh wha wal wear a silken goun, 
Wi tcars biindin their ee ? 

Before I break vn y trac loves chin 
7 UW lay mc down und dee 


Lor 1 have pledged my virgin troth, 
Brave Arthurs fite to ol are, 

And he has gi en to me his hetrt, 
W) a’ its virtues rir 

The mind whase every wish is purc, 
Lar denier ih tome, 

And, ere J m forced to break my futh, 
TU Jay me down and dee 


So trust me, when I swear to thee 
By w that is on high, 

Thongh vc had a this warld ager, 
My heart yt couldna buy 





| 





T or langeat life cin ne er repay 
Lhe love he brars to me, 

Anderc Imf nmeitol enk my faith, 
Jil lay me down ani dee 


FEbin Wonk. 


[luis bevutitul song from beng fount in 
Biurvss handwnting was published as hie n 
Schnsons Museum, but was afturwirds lisco 
vored t be the composition of Unrry Maria 
Writrrimsa, the authores of “ Letters written 
trom France, ani the translator of Humboldt . 
Porsonal Narrative Miss Williams was a native 
of the north of Fulani, where she was born in 
1°62) Bh dici at Paris in 18.7 The locality 
c Iclrit din the song, 

Where Evan mingles with the Clydc, 

y Cnt of very great beauty It lies in the iriddle 
war l of Lanarkshire, ncar the town of Li um)ton 
Iler and for severil miles above its confluence 
with the Clyde, the Fvon or Av n flows between 
“Jotty bins,’ overhung with ‘ lavish woods 
We cannot svy whether the p ctcss had any con 
neeti n in life with this seine, or merely admired 
itasacasual visto: Sir Walter Scott says that 
the song was wrtten “‘ at the request of Dr 
Wood, meaning, we suppose, Dr Alexander 
Wool, whose memory Js still chcrishe 1 1n Edin- 
burgh for his boncvolenco and eccentricities J 


Stow spreads the gloom my soul desies 
The 82n fiom Indias shore retir s 

‘lo Evan banks with tmp rate ray, 
llome of 1) y y outh, he leads the day 


Uh! t inl s to me for ever dear! 

Oh stieam whose murmurs still I hear 
All all n y hopes of bliss n side 

Whiie Lvin mingics with the Clyde 


And she in simplo beauty drist, 

W hos image lives within my breast 
Who trombling, hc urd my prt ng » gh, 
And long pursued ime with her eye 


Does she, with heart unchang'd as mine, 
Oft in the vocal bowers recline ? 

Or, where yon grot o erhangs the t de, 
Muse while the Fvan seehs the Cly ic ? 
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Y lofty banks that Fvan bound ! 

Yo lavish woods that wave aroun | 

And o er the stream your shadows throw 
W hich sweetly winds so fur below, 


W hat secret charm to mem ry brinjs 

All that on I van s border springs! 

‘sweet banks! ye bloom by Mary s side 

Bl st stream she views thee hasto to Clyde 


Can all the wealth of India s coast 
Atone for ye irs in absence lost ? 
Return, ye moments of delight 
With richer treasures bless my si, ht 


Swift from this desert let ne prrt, 
And fly to meet a kindred heart 


Nor more may aught my ste; s divide 
l rom that dear stream which flows tu Clyde 


ed 


‘wye Lage of Pittenweem. 


{Capram Cuartra Grai —Air, “ Jchnn 


grev breeks 


Tate sun looked through im evening cl ul 
H 5 golden rays glanced o er the plan 
Tho lark upsprung, an! caroll d lout 
Her vesper hymn of sweetest st an 
Far in the east the riinbow glow d 
In painted lines of liquid hight, 
2X ow all its vivid colours show d— 
Wax d faint—then vanish d trom tho s ght 


/ 8 forth I walked, in pensive mood, 
Down by yon ancient abbey wall, 
Gay spring her vesture had renew d 
And loud was heard the partridge ill 
The blackbird s song rang through the wood, 
Rich an the red sun a parting gl am, 
When fair before me, smiling, stood 
The losely lass of Pitt.nweem 


O I have wandered fir and w de, 
And ladies seen neath bri,hicr sl ies, 
Where trees shoot up in balmy prick, 
And golden domes and spires arise — 
But hcre is one to my surprise, 
Sweet as a youthful poct s drew 
With love enthroned in her dark eycs— 
The lovely lass of Pitt nweem ! 
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* MW here dost thou wanJer, charming mai, 
N w evening s shades begin to fall? — 
**To view fair natures face, she said 
‘ Lor nature a charms are free to all’! — 
“ Spcak ever thus in nature s praise 
Thou giv st to me a darling theme, 
On thee 11] lavish all my liys, 
‘hou lovely lass of Pitt nweem'! 


‘Lhere is a magic charm im youth, 
By which the heart of age ia won, 
That charm is innocence and truth, 
And beauty 1s 1te sumn er sun! 
Long may it shine on that tair fuce, 
Where rosy health and pleasure buum , 
Long lend its magic spell to grace 
‘Lhe lovely lass of Pittenwecm,. 


Kate o Gowrie. 


CC 


‘ 


(Turs omginally appeared in a small collection © 


of poetry yubhshe 1 ty Brash and Raid, Glasgow 
about the cnd of the last ecntury Thr author 
was Wirstam Rain, of that firm —Tune,‘ Toch (+ 


erioch side J 


Wo hate was scarce out ninetcen 
© Lut she had tw coal black ecn 
A bonnier lass ye wadna seen, 
Ina the Carse o Gowrie 
Qu te tired o livin a his jane, 
Pate dd to her his love explain, 
And swore he d be, were she his an, 
The happiest lad in Gowrie 


Quo she, I winna marry thee 
Icra the gear that yo can gie 
Nor will I gang a step apie, 
Fora the gowd in Gowrie 
My father will gi e me twa kye, 
My mother gs gaun some yarn to dye, 
Ill gta gown just Hke the sky, 
Gif 1 ll no gang to Gowrie 


Oh, my dcar katie, any na sxe, 

Ye hittic kin a heart thut s wae, 

Hae! there a my hand, hear me, I pry, 
Sin thou ll no gang to Gowrle 

Since first I met thee at the shel, 

My saul to thee s been true and kal, 

The darkest night 1 fear nae dciJ, 
Wailock, or witch, in Gowne 
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I fear noe wanto clare nor nocht h 
“c mlly things my mind ne er taught I 
Idrewm op nicht and start about, | 
Anil wish for thec In Gowne 
Tloc thce better, Katc, my des, 
Than a’ my rigs and out gaun gear, 
Sit down ry mc tall ance 1 swear, 
Th uit worth the Carse o Gowrie. 


Syne on her mouth sweet kisses Jaid, 
Lill blushes a her che | 8 0 erspread 
Shc sighed, and in soft whispers snid, 
O Pat , tak me to Gowrie' 
Quo he, ketat the nud fouk gang, | 
Say what they like Lil bide their bang, 
And bie a meht, though beds be thrang, 
But 1 Il hae thec to Gowrie. 


The auld fouk syne bath med ecns nt 
The priest wiscad a were cont ut, 
An] Katie never did r pent 
That she gred hame to G owne 
For routh o° bonnie t urns had she, 
Marr stiappin’ lads ye wadn i sco 
And ber braw lasses bore the gree 
kraea the resto Gowrie 
| 
{ 


Gle Dns o Gotorte. 


[Moprxv Versron ] 





Upon a simmer afternoon, 

4 wee before the sun gade down, 

My lassie, in a braw new gown, 
Cam ocr the hills to Gowrie. 

The r se-bud, ting d with morning show r, 

Blooms fresh within the sunny bow r, 

But Katio was the fairest flower 


That ever bloom d in Gowrie ! 


Nac thought had I to do her wrang, 

Rut round her waist my arms | flang, 

And «aul, My dearie, will ye gang, 
‘lo sce the Carse 0 Gowrie? 

Ill tak' ye to my father s ha’, 

In yon green fields beside the shaw , 


A silken gown o ailler gray, 
My mither coft last new ye irs day, 
And buskit me frie tap to ta, 
‘lo heep mo out o Gowrle 
Daft Will, short syne, cum courting Nell, 
And wan the lass, but what bef), 
Or whare shea gnnc she kcns heracl, 
She staid na lang in Gowrie 


Sie thoughts, dear katie ill ecmbina 
Wi beauty rare, and wit like thine 
F xcept yoursel , my bonnie qutan, 
I care for nought 1n Gowrie 
Since first I saw you in the sheal, 
To you my heart s been true ani leu 
Th: darkest night I fear nae de 1l, 
Warlock, or witch, in Gowrie 


Saft kisses on ber lips I laid, 
The blush upon hei cheeks soon spriad 
She whisper d mod stlv, and sald, 
O Pate, I ll stay in Gowrie! 
The auld folks soon gie their consent, 
Syne f r Meas John they quichly sc nt 
Wha ty d them to th r heart s conter ¢, 
And now she s J ly Gowrie 


re 


Gherrp Walley, 


{[W B Sanaster —Cherry valley is a beaut 
ful spot in the County of Down, Ireland This 
song ippeared in the Jelfast Newsletter about 


1820 ] 


Tux laverock sung at the breah of day, 
Allin the dewy dawn, 
An the mountain bee struch a fairy lay, 
As he sat on the rose ncw blawn 
O but it was a lovely sang 
That through sweet Cherry valley rang,— 
It cameo er my heart hike a dream gone by, 
\n’xt pass d from my ears hea passing 8 sh 


O but it was a lovely sang, 
An’ the tear drap hang at my e’e— 

It was nae wi’ grief at the laverock's sang, 
Nor the lay o the mountain bee 


I had heard the laverock’s sang before, oof 


An’ I had heard the mountain bee, 


| 


pee 
111 mak’ you lady o’ thema, |! But oh! it was on Scotia s shore, 
The brawest wife in Gowrie y ‘Twas that brought the tears in my ee. * 
—ash p< ~ >’ 3 Pca as ae hae 
Vv b y SS ~} rae a tot f d ‘ \ Ne yi 
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Wock{e=DWeertes La. 


[Warzram Mirier J 


THERE 188 country gentlcmin, who Icacs a thrifty hfe, 

WW omorning ecriy n orra things thes, ther fer his wife 

Hie conts¢« glowin ruddy trown and wavilet wi gold-— 

A crin son crown upon his head well fitting one ao bi Id 
1fith rs pick where he did surayx he brings them t> disgrace 
bor hke aman ofn ettk he siclilc n cete face to face, 

Hit gies the loons na Icth rin, a crickit crcon to claw— 
There ia nve gaun about the buss wi Cocke acric la 


11's atep in firm and everty his lock Loth grave und siye— 
Po tcar his rich and stat ly tail she uld have a yj retty y age 
Ard, though he hauds Ins hiad ju hie, he giinteth tot ¢ grus 
Nor fyleg hia silver epure in duts wi glowrin at the san 
Anil whyls I vo thecht hil he ahaun wharw: to gmp vstict 
\ puro s) ecks across his net, an roun his neck a dicl ie, 
Lhat weans wad laugh, an haud their sides, an cry— lreserveu a 
Yer some fricn to Doctor Drawhleod douce Cickie leerse 1h 


So learn frac hin to think nae shame to wo1l for what ye need, 

kor he th it gapes till he be fed, may gape till he be dcad 

An’ if yo live in idleness ye li find unto yc ur cc st, 

That they whi winna work in he vt will hunger in the fre st 

An hain wi care uk sair worn plack, and honest pride will fill 

Your purse w) gear—e en far-aff fricn s will bring grist to your n il, 
An if, when grown to be a man, your name s without a fliw, 

Then rax your neck and tune your } pes to—Cockic Iceric 11 





Dottor SMonroe. 


(Jamra Hove } 


** Dean Doctor, be clever, an’ filng aff your beaver, 
Come, bleed me an’ blister me, dinna bc slow, 
I m ack, J m exhausted, my prospects are blasted 
An’ a’ driven heels o’er head, Doctor Munroc '"" 
** Be pata nt, dear fellow, you foster your fiver, 
Pray, what s the misfortune that troubjcs you aor” 
** 0, Doctor! Im ruin’d, Im ruin d for ever— 
My lass has forsaken me, Doctor Munroe ! 


**T meant to have married, an’ tasted the plcasures, 
The swects, the enjoyments from wedlock that flow; 
But she s ta’en another, an’ broken my measures, 
An’ fairly dumfounder d me, Doctor Munroe! 
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Im fvol 1, Jam dover d as dcad as a herring— 

Good sir, you re a man of compassion, I hnow 
Come, blee tT me to dc ith, then, unflinching, une rrin. 

Or grant me some poison, dcar Doctor Monrot 


The Doctor he fling aff his big cent an beaver 
He took out hos lanes an he sharpen Lit so, 
Noa judge ever looh d mere decidcd or graver — 
Eve oft done the same, sie says Doctor Monror 
Por gamtlers rogues, youkeva, and desperate lovers, 
But Labways mike chargo of a hun ired, or so 
The pati nt look d pals, anf cried out in shrill qorivers 
Lhe devil do you say 80,5 VD ctor Monro 


O yes an Em sorry there 6 nothing more common 

blik ut —ift yp uwsa—lut cre that] noth te 
Airanthatge canoaulfo rthe lose c uworoon 

Tsom times can cure with vl etae ons 

Why, tuvuh you ar thm sp lo theo ind the fi 

Ikhath 15 the bist r chon a sith tr ond or wth to 
Phe kectare th us first at you please, Llboatt nit 

the other of cours ycudnow Do ot r Mente 


wait 


e 

Lhe lectutic 8 4p l— How wbesti ke tr an cutting 
Of love an of w dl ch cach lon an eich w 

The paticnt cot unj—owr th fHocr he went + trutting, 
smild eiperad, an shook hands with Dector Mons ot 

Ihe dresscs an fluunts it with G i, Suc, un Chirsty, 
But frecdom an tuncho a4nett force 

ile ptill lives a bichclor, drinks when he 4 thirsts 
An sings hke alauk,an love ductor Monr e! 


Ghe Stuarts of dlppim. 


{Jamis Hoga —Muse by Petir M‘T cod j 


TV amve of clind that was fimous ot yore 
‘Lhe land of green Appin the warlcf the flood, 
\Vhere every grvy cairn that bivo is ocr the shore, 
Murhs grave of the royal, the vali int, or good 
The land where the strains of grey Ossinn were fran ud,— 
The land of tar Selma, and reu,n oft I ingal,— 
And late of a race, thit with tears must bo named, 
The noble Clan “t iturt, the bravest of all 
Qh-hon, aniigh and the Stuirts ot Appin ' 
The gallant, dc vote 1 old Stuarts of Appin! 
Thei glory 1s o cr, tor the clan is no more, 
«iud the Sassenach sings on the hills of green Appin. 
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In spite of the Campbells, thcir might and renown, 
And all the proud files of (,lenorchy and Lorn, 
While onc of the Stuarts beld claim on the crown, 
Has banncr tull boldly by Appin was bc rne 
And ne cr f 11 the Campbc lls in check or tre pan 
In all their whig efforts thur power to rencw 
But still on the Stuarts «f Appin they ran, 
To wre 1k their proud wrath on the brave ind the few. 
Oh hon, an 11gh! and the Stuarts of Appin, Yc 


In the year of the Graham, while 1n oceans of blood 
The fields of the Campbells were gallantly flowing— 
It w is then that the Stuarts the f 1emoat still stood 
And pud back a share of the dct t they were owing, 
QO, proud Invcriochy ' O, diy of renown ! 
Since first the sun r se ocr the peaks of Cruachin, 
Was ne cr such an host by such valou ocrthrown, 
Was ne cr such 4 day for the Stuarts of Apy in 
Oh hon, an ri,h! and the Stuarts of Appin, &c 


And necr for the crown of the Stuarts was fou; ht 
Onc battle on vale, or on mountain deer troddcn, 
But dearly to Appin the glory w is bought, 
And dearcst of ail on the field of Cullcdent 
Lament, O Glen Crcran, Glin Duror, Ardshicl, 
High offspring of herecs, who conquer d were never, 
For the decds of your fithers no Lard shall reve ul, 
And the bold clin of Stuart must porish for cver 
Oh hon, an nigh! and the Stuarts of Appin, Ac 


Clan Chattan 1a broken the Seaforth bends low, 

The sun of Clan Ranald 18 sinking in lal our, 
Glencoe, an 1 Clin Donnachie, where arc thry now ? 

And whcre 1s bold Keppoch the lord of I ochabe: ? 
All gone with the house tht vy supported !—laid low, 

While dogs of the 8 uth their hol 1 life blood werc lappitt, 
rod down by a proud and a merciless for — 

The brave are all gone with the Stuarts of Appin ' 

Oh hon, anmgh and the Stuarts of Appin, &c 


They are gone! thry are gone! the redoubted, the brave! 
The aca breezes*lone o er their rc lica are sighing, 
Dark weeds of oblivion shroud m ny @ prave, 
Where the unconguer d foes of the Campbell are lying. 
But, long as the grey hairs wave ovcr this brow, 
And earthly emotions my spirit ar wrapping, 
My old heart with tidca of egret shall o erfow, 
And bleed for the fall of the Stuarts of Appin 
Oh hon, an ngh'! and the Stuaits of Appin 
The gallant, devoted, old Stuarts of Appin! 
Their glory is 0 er, for their star 18 no more, 
And the green grass waves over the heroes of Appin 
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Adieu for ekermore. 
(, 


[Tr1s beautiful Jacobite song appears in John 
sons Museum, and doubtless received some 
touches from the masterly hand of Burns Hogg 
says that if was written Ly a Capta n Ogilvie, who 
fought on King James s silo at the battle of the 
Boyne, ani was aftcrwards killcd on tho banks 
of the Rhinein 1635 Dut we do not placc the 
slightest relionce on ths statoment. Mr Charks 
Kirkpatric] Shirp: quotcs an old street ballad, 
called £ Bonnie Mally Stuart, written much in 
the sam¢ measure as the present song, and con 
taining one veise almost exactly similar to the 
thiri verse here given, which 19 certainly th 
most beautiful of the whole he first and th 
last stanzas ¢f the billad areas fcllows tis the 
list stanza that so strongly resembles the onc 10 
the Jicobite 8 ng 


ww 


© The call winter is past and gone 
A{nin woeom 4on the spring 
AnlTam onc of the kings1f guu Is 
Anl I must g> fight for him, my lear 
And I must go fight for him 


* The trooper turn d himself about 
All on the Inzh shore, 
Ne has givcn then the bridle reins 4 sh inc, 
Swing Adicu for evermore, my deni, 
Say ng, Adieu forever more |} 


Irwisf for our rghtfu king 
We leit lair Scotian ts strand ! 
It wasa f rourrichtiu king, 
We ecr sow Irish and my dear 
We c cr saw Irish land 
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Now a 18 done that mon can do, 
And a 15 done in vain 
My love, my nitive lind, far well 
For I maun cross the nam my dear, 
lor I maun cross the main 


Fle turn d him richt and round abc ut 
Upon the Irish shore, 
And gae his bridle reins a shake, 
With, Adieu for evermore, my love, 
With, Adieu for evermore, 
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Th sod,cr fine the war returns, ae o® 


The sail r frae the main 
But I hae partd frac my love, 
Never to mcet again my love, 
Never to meet again 


When day 18 gine, and nicht is come, 
And 1 folk bound t > slecp, 
1 think on him thats far awa, 
The lee lang mght, and weep my icar, 
The lee lang night, and wrep 
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teary lot tg thine. 


[The song qucted above, we are told by Mr ¢ 
K_ Sharpe, was un especial favourite of Stn Wa 6 
rer Scorr s, and he wag dc lighted to hear it sung 
by his daughter, Mra Jockhart In the follow \ 
ing acng, which oceurs in ‘‘ Rokeby, the author, 
it will be scen, borrows the last verse from the 
cld Jacobite strain H¢ says, “The Inst verse 15 
tu en from the fragment of an old Scottish f allad, 
of which I only recollected two verses when thc 
fiust edition of Rokeby was published Mr Tho- 
mas Sherid in kindly pointed out to me an entire 
copy of this beautiful song which seems to ex 
prcss the fortunes of some follower of the Stuart 
fumily "J 
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A wrany lots thine fur mail 
A weary lot 1s thine! 

To pull the thoin thy biow to braid, 
And press the rue for wine 

A lghtsome eye, a soldi rs mein, 
A feather ot tho blue, 

A doublet of the Tincoln green,— 
No more of me you knew, my love! 

No more of me you knew 


This morn is merry June I trow, 
Ihe rose is budding fain 

Tiut it sh ull bloom im wintcr snow, 
kre we two meet again 

Hic turn d his charger aa he spake, 
Upon the river shore, 

He gave his bridle rvins a shake, 
Said, Adieu for evermore, my love! 

And adieu for evermore 
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CNillie Clinkte’s Ceztament. 


[T1118 cunous old inventory of goods and chat 
tels appears, with the above title in Thomson s 
Orphcus Cak donius, 1720 but it 18 not given ty 
Ramsay in he Tca Table Miscellany ] 


My daddv le ft me gear enough 

A ccuter and an auld beam | lough 
A nebbcd staff, a nutting tyn 

A fishing wand with hoc k and Unc 
With tw. auld stools, and a dirt hous 
A jorkcnet, sc wee worth a louse, 

4n auld pat that wants the lug 

\ spurth and a sowen mug 


\ hcmpcn heckle, and a mill, 

A tar horn, ania weather s boll, 

A much fork, and an auld pi ak-crec] 
Lhe syahcs of our auld spinning whccl 

\ puir of branks, yea, and a sad Ile 
With our auld trunt and broken lildl , 
A whang bit, and a snifflc bit 

(heer up, my bairns, and dance 1 fit 


A flading stuff, 1 t mmmcr sp t 

An auld jurn and a hole in it 
Yarn winules and arecl, 

\ fetter loch a trump of stec], 

4 whistle and a tup horn spc on 
Wi anaull paro clouted shcon 
A tammcr spad, ania gh g shear, 
A bonnet for my bairns to wear 


A timmer tongs, a broken cradk 

The pinion of an auld car saddle, 

A gullie knife, and 1 horse wand, 

A mitten for the left hand, 

With an auld broken pan of brass 
With an auld hycuk fcr cutting grass, 
An auld band, and a hoodling how, 

I hope, my barns, ye re a’ weel now 


Aft have I borne yo on my bach, 

With a this nff raffin my pac), 

And it was a for want of gear, 

That gart mc steal Mess John s grey mare 
But now, my bairns what ails ye now, 
Tor ye hac naigs enough to plow, 

An! hose and shoon fit for yc ur feet, 
Chccr up, my Lairns, and dinna grect 
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a Then with mysel I did advise 


My daddie a gcar for to woinpr 4 
Scme pei, hbours I ca d in to sc 
What gear my daddy Icft to me 
They sat three quarters of a ycar, 
Comprising of my daddy s gc wr 

| And when they had gien a their vot s, 
Twas scurcely a worth four pounds Scots 


GAp Dadw’s Greton. 


[Tx1s song was written ty Bins in 1749 for 
Johnson s Museim, but it dots n t appear in 
that work till ncar th close It is suy posed th t 
Burns was inde btcd tor the idea an i sc me of ti 
words of the 5 nz, to im old heentious ditty Lic 
tunc to which the song 1s sung 1s a populir 
strithspcy or reel tune, comp sed by Jam s 
Greg, a teachor of dancing in Ayrshire Cregg 
Was & VUTy ingen us ran ard distinguished 1 
J irticular for his sliQkin mechance Hedi d 
1817 J 


My ladys gown there s gaira upon t 
And gowden springs sae rire upon t 
But Jonni 8 jimpe and jcrkin ¢ 

My lord thinks meikle mair upon t 


My lord a hunting he 38 gane 

But hounds and hawks wi him are ne 
By Colin s cottage les his game, 

If Colin s Jennic be at hame 


My lady s white, my Ja ly sr } 

And kith and kin o Casslis tlude 
Hut her ten pund Jands o tocher gu lo 
‘Were a the charms his lordship lo ¢ i 


Out ower yon mur, out owcr yon mc ss 

Where gor cocks through the heather 7 1 
| Therc wons auld Colin s bonnic lass, 

A hiy in a wal Jernces 


Sae sweetly move her genty lim}? 

Tike music notcs o lovers hymns 

The diamond dew in her cen sx bluc 
W here laughing love sae wanton sin & 


My laly s dink, my lady s dress d, 

The flower and fancy o the west 

But the lassie that a man loca test 
7 O, that s the 183 to mak him 1 \st 


4 > 
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Ghe Mth Glen. 


"Trev Wennas Sc ti Poprrrr Stton wely Ect r Mael ol] 


When my flocks upon the hevthy hill are jy nga at rest 

And the gloamin sp: 213 its manth gr y ¢ er the worl) sdewy tr ast 
Ill tah my plaid and hast n threuch y n woody dell unseen 

Ani mett my tonme J185 ¢ in the wild ¢] n sac green 


1lime th r by the tryst n tree thats stint 2 a alan 
Where I have carved her name upon the 1 tt moss grey stan 
There I will clip her to my tr ist anit = maur blest I weer 
Tnena that are ancath the shy in the w 11 glen sae green 


My faldin plaiishall shiellh rf the glovmin g chilly gole 
Lhe star o eve shall mark oury y bitsl ul not t Il her tale 
Ours myle tale tender love thit taul ls. aft has ben 

To my bonnie bonnie lassic in the wild glen sie grecn 


Oh Teould wand reartha owr n rcaref raughto thes 
If might share at my riturn a jcy sie pure as this 

AniI  uldspurna earthly wealth apalacen 14 queen 
1 1 my bonme bc nnie lass e in the wild glen sae green 


Che WMawthorn Gree, 


(Wrirrevty the Rv W Wrrarrimaros A WM of Torp! chen —T ner ‘ There gr ws 1 tonni 


Orne Bush 4 


© sweer are the blossoms o the hawthorn tree 

The donnie milky blossou sc the hawthorn tr 

When the saft wistl n wind 19:1t won lers ow r the lea, 
Comes laicn wi the breath o th hawthorn trec 


Tovcly 1s the roy in the lewy mortho June 

And the lily gently ben hig} neath the s int y noon 
But the dewy rose, nor lily tar 1s hilf ane sweet tor e 
As the bonnie mill y blossoms o the hawth rn tree 


© blytte at fair ani marl et fi aften hae It cn 

Aniwi aecrony frank at 1 Ieal somo happy ho rrs I ve seen 

lct the blythest hours L« crenjoy iw re shard my love wi thee 
In the gloamin, neath tne bonnie tonnie hawthorn tree 


Sweetly sang the blac! tirt Jow in the wooly glen, 

And fragrance sweet spr vion the gile | cht ower the dewy plain 
But thy saft voice and si,hing tieath were sweeter far to me, 
While whispenng 0 love bencath the hawthorn tree 


a Vy v ah, 
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Auld time may wave his dusky wing, and chance may cast his die, 
And the rainbow-hues o’ flattering hope may darken in the sl\, 
Gay summer pass, and wintcr stalk stern ower the frozen Ica, 

Nor leaf nor milky blossom deck the hawthorn tree, 


a But sti]] maun be the pulse that wakes this ¢ lowing heart of mine, 
ce I or me nae marr the spring maun bud, nor summer lL logos shin, 
& And low maun be my hame, sweet mad, cre I be fala to thee, 

? Or forget the vows I brcathed beneath the hawthorn trve 
a f-Seaeone 


¢ ig pour ar=-pipe azleep. 


[Wrrrres by the Rev Gxrorct Arnan, D D Set tomusie by Peter Macleod inhis O14 1 Ul 
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Is your war pipe asicep, and for ever, M*Crimmin ? 
In your war pipe aslecp and for ever? 
Shall the pibroch that welcomed the foe to Ben wr, 
Be hush d when we seek the dark wolf in his lur, 
To give back our wrongs to thc giver ? 
To the raid and the onslaught our chieftains havc gone, 
Like the courso of the fire flaught their clans men pass d on 
‘With the lance and the shield gainst the foe they have boun! thers, 
And have ta en to the fleld with their v issals ar und them 
hen rate your wild slogan cry! On to the forry! 
Sons of the heather hill, pime-wood, and g)cn! 
Shout for M‘I'herson, M Lcod, and the Moray, 
Till the Lomonds re cchy the challenge again ' 


Youth of the darnng heart bright be thy doom, 
As the bodings which hght up thy bold spirit now 
But the fate of M‘Crimman is closing in gloom, 
And the breath of the grey wraith hath pass d o er his brow 
Victorious in joy thou It return to Henaer, 
And he clasp d to the hearts of thy best beloved ther: 
But M‘Crimman, M‘Crimman, M‘Crimman, never, ncver, never, nevor 


Wilt thou shrink from the doom thou canst shun not, M‘Crimman ? 
Wilt thou shrink from the aoom thou canst shun not? 
If thy course must be brief, let the proud Saxon know, 
That the soul of M Crimman ne er quail d, when a foe 
Bared h s blade in the land he had won not! 
Where the light-footed roe k aves the wild breeze be hind, 
And the red heather bloom gives ita sweets to the wind, 
There our broad pennon flics, and the kcen steeds are prancing, 
*Mad the startling war-cnes, and the war-weaponsa glancing 
Then raise your wild slogan ery! On to the foray! 
Sons of the heather hill, pine-wood, and glen! 
Shout for M‘Pherson, M‘Leod, and the Moray, 
Till the Lomonds re-ccho the challenge again. 
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a 1m prouder o thee by my side, . 
* ‘Lhough thy rufties or mbbons be fiw, . 
i) f y Than if kate o the craft were my bride, 
j WHoo ty and MATT ied ang a. Wi purpica ind pearlings c: cw t 
Dear and dearest of cny, 
{Joanna Batrrin —This admirable version ot Yer wood and bookit and a, 

“Woodan muredan a’ was first published And do ye think xorn o your Johnnic, H 

m Mr Geort Thomsen s cllection of National And gricve to Le murmed ita Ce 

Melodies, and ts here printed with his permus- : 

id aon | She turn d ant she tush d, ani she «mid 1 
: And she loolit si Lashtully down F 
Lur bride she 18 wmeome and bonnic The pride o her heut wis beguil d, 
Her harr it 13 snooded suc siecl, And she pliy d wi the sleeve o herg wn 
P And fuithful and hind 19 hes dc hur She twirld the tag o her Ince, 
Yet fast fa the tears on her clic h Anlst mppct her bod hee sae tue, 3 
New ptar) ngs are (cause o hers tr ow sync llinket sue sweet im his tice, 
New peailings and plenishing too And aff lhe a mawkin she fiw 
The bride that has a to borrow, Wcoodand mairnd anda, 
7 I}ween right mckle ado Mo urnd and carted awa 
W odandmurudanda, Shc thinks herscl very weel aff 
Wood and murrit | and a Tote wood and marrid ant i: 
And ts na phos ry wel aft 
" To be woo d and miuiriicd ind a 
Her mother then hastilv spak ale Lage t' @arron aa g. 
. The lassie 1s glaih t wa pride \ 
&, Jun y pouches I hadna a yl uk {C 3 binnaxson —Here fret printe i } 
The day that L waa a tridc 
} en tak to your wheel and be cley r Oh whir will [ gae find a place 
And draw out your thrcad in the sun To close my slcpless en 
4 The ge wr that is gifted, 1t never And whar will 1 gne seek the pence 
Will last ike the gear that 1s won T witless tint yestreen ? 
Woodan marrndan a, My heart that wont to dance 95 hcht 
Fochcr and havings 6 ic sma As moonshine ocr the tide, 
J think ye are very weel uf Nsw pinca in thrall by luckless ke v¢ 8 
Jo be woo d and mariicd on a, loi the lasso Curron s) t, 
% “Tort tcot quo the grey headed father, She sit the Goddess of the stream s 
** shes Icas of a tride than at urn That murmur d it her teet, ‘ 
Shos tren hke ac wttru the heather, And aye she sung her artless sang 
W: sens and disc rction to learn W!1 ayone uncarthty sweet | 
° Half hust and, I trow, and half diddy, Sne sweit —the birds thet wont to w ihc “y 
As humour inconstantly Icans, the orn wi glee and pndc 
4 cluel may bec nstant and strady Sat mut, to hear the witching strain 
Phat yokes wi « mite in her teens QO the lass o Carron side 
\ Kerchief to ccver so neat, c 
( Locka the winds used to thw, Salr may Isuce my rechicss hast i 8 
1 Lath lke to laugh and to ;reet, Sau miy L ban the hour, 
When 1 think o her marricd ata That lu: d me frae my peacefu cot 
Within the Siren 6 power { 
Then out spak the wily br degroom, Oh had she sprung frae humble ract < 
= Weel waled were bis wordies I wren As she 8 frae ane o pride, 2 
i **Tm rich, though my coffir be toom, I might hac dreed a better weird ‘ 
A Wi the blinks o your bonnic blue en, Wi the lasso Carron side = 
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Wow carly E wood thee. 


{Tuomas Dick —Here firat printed —Air, “Humoursof Glen ] 


How carly I wood th c—how dearh Tlocd thee— 
How swect was thy vowc, and how lovely thy smile 
The yoy tw1s to nee thee —the bliss to be wi ther — 
I now maun rememicr and sigh tll the whik 
JT gazed on thy tcauty, inla things rbout thee 
seem d too fur for carth as I bent at thy shrine 
Put fortune and fashion, mair yc w rfu than passion 
Could altcr the to om thot seein d so divine 


Arither may praise thec mes fondl and tra 2c th 
An iwin thec wi worls when hs he it 5 far awa 

Butch when sincercet—when warmest and dc ucst 
His vows, wall my truth be forgct ty thee a ? 

Mad pleasurcs and spk ndour thy fancy may wandcr 
But moments o solitu lc Wk ane maun dree 

Then teeling will find ther anil mem ry remind thee 
QO him wha through hic gs he art Eroken for th ¢ 


Wot the con caitls [ale 


"Urs 18-9 translation fram v Cache song } the author, Fwrn Ma racurin AM At rileen 
ailig here printed for the frst tim 


Nor the swan on the Tile, or the form on the shorc 
Can compare with the ch urmset the mud I adore 

Not so white 1s the new nah that flows ocr the pul, 
Or the snow that 15 show 2d ficm the boug hs of the val 


As the oul s yellow wre ith on the mount an shih tr w 
The lochs of my fair one rc lundantly fl w 

Her chccks have the tint that the roses display 

When they glitter with diws on the morning cf May 


As the planct of Venus thit 41 ums o er the grove 

Her blue rolling eyes arc the symbols of ic ve 

Her pearl circled bosom diffuscs bright rays 

Like thc moon, when the stars arc bedimm d with her tlaz 


The mavis and lark when th y weleome the dawn 
Mile a chovus of Joy to rescun 1 through the lawn 
But the mavis is tuncless the lark strives in vain 
When my beautiful charmcr rcnews her sweet strain 


When summer bespanglics the Jandscape w) flow rs, 

‘While the thrush and the cuchoo sing soft fron the bow rs, 
Through the wood-shaded windings with Bella 11 rove, 
And feast unvestrain d on the amilcs of my love. 
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Rtion, and hearing how their friends of the n ume 


Tye bonnie Wouge o Atxlp, 


ot Forbes, and others in the country, were daily 
injured and opprest by Highland lymmers, brohen 
| out of Lochaber, Cl inyr gor out of Brae of Athol, 


|; Brae of Mar, and divers other placcs, therefore 


"Tae Hous of Anlyis thus deseribed in the | 
cld Statisticul Account of scotl ind “ Aurly cstle, 
which grve title to Ogilvy, Farl of Airly, 1s situated 
on the north west corner of this parish (Aurly in 
J orfuishire), at the conflux of the Mclgin and 
Isly 1tis] ult on a promont ry formed by these 
two rivcis, aud clivited above thar ted more 
thin one hundicd fet thas b ena very large 
and stiong fortzesa, seemin.ly imrecessible on 
every side but the south, on which it his been 
sceurcd by a ditch and wu driw I ridge, perhaps 
thuty fect wide, and 1 will (the tront of the | 
castle) ten ft thich an1 thirty five ft hizh | 
—During the great civil wir of the scventecnth 
¢entuty the house of Ogilvie adhered firn ly to 
the royal cause and in July 1640, th eisths of 
the Fal of Anly were plundcred int burnt by 
the Coveninting pirty (then dommint ) whil 
the Tarl hime lf was alsentin Knglind = Mon 
trox, who did n t descrt tho party of the € ve 
nantets till the you 16$1, was first scnt to attach 
the house of Airly, and aftarw ads Argyle wisser t 
Spa ding gives the following account ¢f the o¢ 
cuncnces vpon which this acng 3s foun ld — 
The Fark cf Anly went fiom home to Lnglind, 
f aring the tr ublesof the] end, and that he should 
> @ presse i to sutseribe the Ouvenant, whether he 
would or net, whilk by flecing the land he resolve { 


to eschew 15 well as he could, and Icft his eldest | 


an, the Tord Ogilvic, a brave young nobleman, 
techinlhim at home ‘Lhe estates or tables hear- 
ing of his departure, directed the | arls of Mon 
trose and hin hcrn togo to the place of Airly, and 
to take in thes une, and for that eff ct to ¢ irry cor- 
tows [cannon] with them, who went and sum- 
moned the Lord Ogilvieto render the house, (bring 
4n impregn ible strength Ly nature, well manncd 
with all surt of munition and provision neces 
sary ) who answaicd, his tither wis abscnt, and 
he Jeft no such commission with bin as to rc nder 
his house to any subjects and that he would de- 
fend the simen to his power, till his father re- 
turned fiom England Thcre were some shots 
shot the house, aud same from the house, but the 
assailants finding the place unwinnahle, by na- 
ture of grent strength, without great shaith, left 
the place without meikle loss on esther side, then 
departed therefiae in June Now the committee 
of cetates finding no contentment in this expedi-¢ 


they gave ordcr to the J arl of Argyle to ra semen 
out of his own country, and first to ga to Anly 
and kurtour, two of the 1 wl of Airlys principal 
houscs, and to take in and destroy the sime, and 
next to go upon thi: lymincrs and punish them, 
likeqs, conform to his crdcr, he raises an army of 
about five theusind men, and marchcs towaids 
Airly Lut the Lord Ogivie hearing of ins con 
ing with such irresistible foree, resolvcs to flee 
und Ic ave the house manicss, and °o for tharown 
seicty they wisely fled, but Argyle most cruclly 
and mhuminely enters the house of Aurly, and 
beats the sime to the ground, and right sua h 
doy t> Furtour, sync spokd all within both 
hous s, and auch as cculd not be carried (aw ty ) 
they misterfuly briko down and destroyed — 
Phere uc diftisent readings of thig oid sony 
John Janlay wis the first to reseve it fimo ul 
tradition, and we here fallow hs verst 1 | 


Irfell on aday, ant tb nme summer dis 
When the corn giew green and vdlew 

Thit there full out a pre ct dispute 
Between Arpyle and Airts 


The Duke o Montrose his wi tten to Argyle 
foc mein the merning early, 
An lead in hisnen, by the baka Dunkeld 
| lo plunder the bonne house o An 


The In ly look do €2 her window sil ¢, 
And oh! Fut she look d weary, 

Ani theic she espied the grent Arcy le 
Conic to plunder the benmie Ber oo Aurls, 





he 
[sway 


* Come down, come down, Tady Margact 
“Come down ind hiss mc turly, 

Or before the mi rning clear dy lipht 
Lil ne kc we a standing atane in Airy 





1 wadna kiss thee, great Aris) , 
Jwidna hiss thee furly, 

Iw idna I ns thee, grost Argyl, [ Mundy? 
Gin you shouldna lave a standing stint im 


He his ta'en ber by the middle sxe sma’, 
snys, “ Lady, where 18 your drury ? 

* Its up and down the bonnic binn side, 
Amang the planting of Airly 
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They sought it up, they sought it down, 
They sought it late and early, 

And found it In the bonnie balm-tree, 
That shines on the bowling-green 0’ Airly. 


He has ta en ber by the left shoulder, 
And oh' but ehe grat suirly, 
And led her down to yon green bavk 
Tilt he plunder’d the bonnie house o' Arrl. 


**O' $te I ha’e seven braw sons," she says, 
“‘ And the youngest ne'er saw his daddie, 
And although I had as mony na, 
I wad gi e¢ them a to Charlie. 


** But gin my good lord had been at hame, 
As thia bight he 5 wi Charhe, 

The re durst na a Campbell ina the west 
Hac plundcrd the bonnie house o’ Ainly 





Gh Wegesore. 


(Warrren by Burns in 1787, in comphment to 
the daughter of his friend Wiliam Cruhshark, 
one ot the masters of the ligh School, Edin- 
burgh Mass Cruikshank was the “very young 
lady to whom the poct addressed the hnes, bo 
ginning, 

** Beautcous rose-bud, young and gay ’ 
She was afterwards marned toa Mr Henderson 
in Jcdburgh ‘The tune to the present song wis 
composcd by *f Davi, a brither y vet,’ that 1s, 
David piller, who dicd at Irvine mn 1880) Lt 18 
called ‘f Lhe Rose bud ’ } 


A Rose BUD by my euly walk, 
Adown a corn-cnclk sed bawh, 
Sac gently bent its thorny Stalk, 

All on a dewy morning. 
Tre twice the shades o’ dawn are ficd, 
ln a its crimson glory spread 
And drooping rich the dewy head, 

It scents the early morning 


Within thc bush, her covert nest 
A little linnet fondly prest, 
The dew sat chilly on her breast 
Sue carly in the morning. 
fhe soon shall see her tender brood, 
The pride, the pleasure o’ the wood, 
Amang the fresh green leaves bedew d, 
Awake the early morning. 


v 
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Bo thou, dear bird, young Jeanny fur! 
On trombling string, or v cal aur, 
Bhall sweet tly pay the tender care 
That tends thy early morning 
bo thou, sweet rose-bud, young and fay, 
Shalt beaut.ous blaze upon the day, 
And bless the parcnt s evening ray 
ibat watch’d thy early morning. 





4 


@le’ Le ne'er gho.l0 meet. 


[Duaatp Moors J 


Yus, though we ne er again should mat 
By summicr bower, or sunny 6a, 
This brain shall burn, this bosom beat 
Tor over, and alenc tor thee ! 
Lor who would bid blivion roll, 
Athwart the sunshine of those hour , 
In which we mingled sul with seul, 
Avs the wands nux congennl flowers 


Thon, though the hind of distance fines 
Long shadows twixt thy hearth and min, 
Ye cannot chip the hghtnin. wings, 
Which bear my spirit bach to thine 
Though scas their wives between usc wt 
And though the star of hope his st, 
Yet there 3a 8¢ ul withm the past, 
A glory Lem nee t rect! 





GLe merrp Ploughman. 


[Tuts fragment Cromek found in Burns s hand 
writing, and publst«d 1t in the Reliques, as a 
production of the poets Guilburt Birns, how 
ever, says, that the verses were popular in A}! 
shic long bctore his brother was born ] 


As I was a wind ring ae morning 10 spring, 

J htard a meiry ploughman # ¢ sweetly to sing 

And as he was singin’ thae words he did 81), 

‘here g nae hie hke the ploughman in the mon*h 
o’ sawect May — 


The lav rock in the morning she'll rise frac ner 
nest, 

And mount to the air wi’ the dew on her breast 

And wi' the merry ploughman she 11 wlustle aud 
BIng, 

And at night she'll return to hcr nest back again 
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®, were Ton Parnagsug. 


[Borns wrote this impassioned song immedite- 
ly on settling at Clhsland, in honour of his wite, 
nnd 18 a welcome to her to the new establishmcnt 
there J¢1s sung to a plaintive tune by Oswald, 
called ‘* My love 1s lost to me ’ The Riv Hamil- 
ton Paul, m his edition of the poet s works, (Ayr, 
1820 ) spcnks with rapture of the song ‘‘ There 
is nothing, he says, ‘*1n the whole circle of lyric 
poetry, ancient or modern, to be nained with it 
Tt bids defiance to comparison He then quotes 
11. followimg lines 

T sce thee dancing owcr the green, 
Phy waist ste yimp, thy limbs sae clean, 
Thy tempting lips, thy roguish een— 
By hcaven and earth, I love thee 
“This, contimucs the revercnd cr tic, § 13 what 
my be call(d the paroxysm of desne =e driws 
the pature from niturc,—he becomes cnamuur 
cd,— he forgets himelf,-h pints tor bre ith 
~ he 18 unable to continue the dcseription,—and 
he gives utterance to his fe lings in an ¢ iwth— 
** By heaven and carth, I love th e 
Itmayb adicd that Mrs Burns excccd mn the 
accomplishment of dancing, and was rem irhalie, 
if not for regular beauty at Icast for the cxquisite | 
rym try of her peison | 


O, wire] on Parnassus Mill, 
Anlhid ot Heheonr y fill, 
Tht I night ¢ itch poetic sh ll 
ho sing how dear I love thee 
But Nith miun be my Mux 6 well, 
My mus maun bo thy bonnie a1, 
On Gorsmcon I ll glowr and spell, 
And write how dear I lov thec 


Phen come, sweet Muse, inspire my lay, | 
lor, a the Ice lang simmer s day, 
Z couldna sing, I couldna say, | 
How much, how dear I love thee 
I see thee dancing ower the green, | 
Thy waist sac yimp, thy hmbs s1e clean, 
‘Thy tempting lips, thy roguish een— 
By heaven and earth, I love thet | 


By night, by day—a ficld, at hame— 

The thoughts of the my brcast inflame! | 

And aye { muse and sing thy namc— | 
I only live to love thee. VY 


2] 


Though I wire doom'd to wander on, 
B yond the sea, beyond the sun, 
‘Till my last weary sand was run, 

Till then—and then 12 love thee 


Ql Wife a rev cin, 


T rar Clyde t> the tanks o sweet F unt 
Ive travel] d fu mony a milc 

Bit thoughts « my dearest lass Adie 
Phe wear some houre did beguile 

The happy wae mitht tht we pirte t 
‘She vow d she w id constant rem un 

My he wrt strings a dirld wi fondncs 
Thissd anil kassd her ag un 


T 3 not that her cheeks arc kere 5 
Nor yet tor her dirk rowing, c € 

Tis not for her sweet comely fe tui 5 
These charms are a nacthing t> ni 

The storms o this life miy so nbiett 
Or ac} ness may snitch them awry, 

But virtue when fix din the toson, 
Will tloursh and never dee ay 


Ni langer I spend a m, sill 
Nae linger DM now lhe my lanc 

Nut Janzer Ill hunt alter lasscs, 
fll soon hae a wift o my ain 

For mony a wild foot hive { winder | 
An mony a mht spent in vun, 

Wi dmnking, and dancing, and courti 
But I ll soon hae a witeo my ui 


Her mother 8 ave roaring and flyting 
“Yrede yo, tah tanto that chick 
He ll no be that canny to leeve wi 
Hell necr be hike dcuce Geordie Ste 
He s courtit fur ower mony lisacs 
To sight them he thinlsit .ud) fun 
Hell mik but 4 sobcr half marrow 
Ye d best rue before ye be bun 


Though Geordie be laird o a housie, 
And brags o his kye and his peit 

And warld s gear I be richt scant 0 
A fig for t as lang s I ve my health 
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ta, Ifanoce I were kippled wi’ Allle, & 
She }l seldom ha e cause to complain 
J We ft ing on through life aye right cannic | 
Whon I gta wifeo my ain | 
But fthat my Allie prove fauthless 
s And marry before I return 
ad Til reer, hhe a coof, greet about her, | 


Nor yet for ae mmute 1 mourn 
4a strnght to some other beauty 
Py Without loss o time I will hie | 
4nd shaw to the lasses I m carlcss, 
T nless they re as willing as 1 





wWonnte he Uep | 


Werirrrs tv Burssin lonour of Miss Lesley 
Baillie of Ayrshire, ntterwar is Mrs Cumming c1 
Tog, ani sent to Thomson s collecticn for the 
tunect The Collars Bonnic Lassie 
makttcrto Mis Dunlopdated August, 1792 thus 
duscril es the cause and mauner of the composi 
tonofthssong £ Know thit the heart struc! 

, we, the distant humble approach, the dehght 
we shculd have in g izing upon und listening tc 2 
mess ngcr of heaven, ay peating in all the un 

~~ spotte Lyurity of his celestial home, imong the | 

coara yolluted, far infcrior sons cf men, to deli 
scr to them tidings thot make thar hearts swim 
mn joy, and thar impinations soar in transport 
—such, so dclight'ng and so pure, were the cmo \\ 
tions of my soul on mecting the other day with 
Mias Tcslcy Bailhe, your nc ghbour Mr Baillc, | 
with his two daughters, acecempanied by Mr H |! 
cf G, passing through Dumfris a tcw daa ago, 
on thar way to Fngland, did me the h nour of 
ealling on me, on which I took my horse (though 
God knows 1 could 11] apare the time,) and ac 
4+ ¢ mpimed them fourtecn or fifteen miles and 
‘ dine 1 and ay ent the day with them = ‘1 is ahout 
nne,I think, when Tkttthem andriding hom, 
1 ccmposed the folk wing ballad 


4 | 
© saw ye bonnie Lesley 
As she gaed o er the borde: | 
Sh 8 gane, hke Alexander, | 
\ To spread her conqucsts firther 
4? ‘lo see her 1g to love her, 
Pd % And love but her for ever, | 
ar Icy nature mate her what ahc s 
7 And never made anither ! Y 


Lys f, 
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Thou art a queen, fair Tistcy, 
Thy suljecta we before thee 
Thou art disine far Tesley 
The hearts o men adore thr 
The deil he coudna acaith thee 
Or aught that wal belang thee 
He d lowk into thy Lonme face 
And 81), Icinna wrang the! 


Thc powers ato n will tent thee 
Misfortune shann stccr thee 
Thoirt lke themselves sae Ievely 
That ul they i necrlet neart  o¢ 
R turn agun, tair] sky, 
Return to € lc ke mic 
Thit we nay trag we haeadis 
There s mane again sic lonn) 


— 


The port | (Tp lee* vhe's but a laazie 


[Tamrs Heac —For the oagimal scene of 
Tove she 8 but a lisse yet, occ paige 512 4 


My love she ¢ but na Ivsste yet 
A hghtsome lovely lass ¢ vt 
It searce Waldo 
Tostan woo 
Dewn ly the atre im sv glassy vt 
Put there s a braw time comnts vct 
When we mny pang a re mung vet 
An hint wi ghe 
O ycys te be, 
When iasthc modest gk mn, ¢t 


She s ne th rproul nor sauces yet 
Snes neither ylun p nor giucs yet 
But yust 2 yin) ing, 
Bounie thanking, 
UW ity skilty lassie yet 
Tut O, her artless sn ules narsu t 
Jhan hinny or than mirm 1c te 
An nght or wrin,, 
Tre it be lang 
11) bring her toay arley yet 


Im yealouso what tlesses tr, 
dhe very biceze that] ssca der, 
Lhe flowcry beds 
On which she treads, 
Though w v for anc that misxs «: 
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‘ 
Then O to meet my lasale yct, 4 Now w iving grain, wide o er the plan, ar 
Up in yon glen sx graasy yet, Di lights the weary farmer, 
Tor all I see And the moon shints bright when 1 rove it | 
Are nought to me, night, 
Sve hei th its but a Lassie yct! To muse upon ms charricr 
‘Lhe partridge loves the fruitful fills, P 
The plover loves the mountains, Ne 
The woodcock haunts tht lonely detls 
The sor ng hern the fountams 
Pegg. Thiough lofty groves the cu hat rove 1 
ihe path of man to shun it 
[‘luF hero ne of th: song wasa young girl re Th hazel bush oerhings th thi ul 
siding in huirloswald, with whom Burys got Lhe spreading thorn th linn t 
‘equainted whil attending 1 oc hool there m his 
aghtenth or nin teenth summer, with the view Thusey ry hind thea ple suet d 
cf learning mensuration, surveying, di dling, &c Th sivage and the tendau 
Hig own account of thc matter is as follows “1 Son e social youn and Jevgues com on 
went on with uligh hand with my gcomctry trl © me sclitury wan ter 
the sun entetel Virgo, t month wh echis uwavse t | Aviunt, way ! the crcl sway, 
carnival in my bosom, when a charming fillette, | lyrinme man s dt manmion, 
who lived next dvor to the school, oversct my th sportman syjoy the n urdcung o 
trigonomctrs, and 6 t mc off ata tingcnt from | The fluttering, gory pintcn 
the sphere of my atudis J however, straggiid 
on with my sines and co sines for a few drys 1 t Pe cy dear theevening sel u 
more lutst pping into thc garden one charm Thie) fics the shim my swale + 
ing now totic the suns altitude, there 1 anct The shy 14 blue, the fick is in view, } 
1 vy an,el All fading green and vallow 
“Tske Proserpine pathos flowers Gome let us etry our pla lsomie wy 
Hersclt a fiucr Hower ?— And view the churns o nature 
14 Ws» in vain to think of domg any more good The rusthng ec rn, the (1 uted thar 
at school The remaining weck I staid 1 dil Andcvery hyypy cic iture 
nothing but crave the ficulties of my soul about 
her, or at viout to meet her and the two last We Iegentiv wk ind swectly talk t 
nights of my stayin the country, had sale p been 2 TiN the silent moon shinc cliaily 
mortal sin, the image of this modest and inno Tiigrisp thy w ust and fondly}: 5 ¢t 
cent girl had hept me guiltless’—It miy te And swear Tieve thee dearly ‘ 
thought prosuc to ald, after this high flown Not ve nil showers to budding flow 1s ” 
dcsuuiption, thot the nune of the “charming Not autumn to the farmer 
Julett’ was Peggy Lhomson, and that she afta bo dour cintic a» thou to me 
wards became Mrs Neilson, and long lived im the Bly fur,in 1 vely chourmes 
tuwn of Ayr, wh re her children still rcsicte ad 





The song 15 one of Burnes wry culy ones, and | 
appenis in the first edition of his poems printed 
it Kilmarnock in 1786, with the title of “song || (7 4 ? ’ i 
compored in August ’ It 18 sung to the tune of Cilgor eu ieinted vo LOWE AME. 

“I had a horse, 1 had nae mar,’ and his also 

Tcen adaptel to an oll oir called *§ When the (Jamis Arrciiscs, 1 rinter, Mdinburgh ~ Tune, 


h ng caine Ocr the witcr ] Gloomy winters nowawa | 
{ 
Now westlin winds and slaughtering guns Grnom\ winter 8 come again , 4 
Biing autumn g pleasant wi ather Jicavy fee the slcct and rain, . 
Lhe muircock springs on whirring wints, Flaky snaw decks white the plain, 
Amang the blooming heather % W hare nature bloom’d sae chee, O. 
7 ~ r 


eit a Ye 


Hoary frost o’erspreads the dell, 
Glazing firm each crystal rill; 
They mind me o’ thy fickle sel’, 
My fair yet faithless Mary, O. 
J ianely tread each trackless way, 
Whare wi’ thee, Mary, I did stray, 
My heart's oppress’d wi’ grief and wae, 
Thou’rt false, and a’ loohs dreane, U. 


The snaw-elad hills o'ertap the cluds, 
The hares mn tim'rous through the wuds, 
The trees, forauken by their buds, 
Are emblems 0’ my Mary, O. 
A’ around acserted looks, 
Tanules tringe the barren rocks, 
While bairmies by the ingle nooks, 
Tull tales that mak’ them ceric, O. 
Storms m.iy rage, and tempests oar, 
Restless billows bc at the shore, 
Joy on earth I'll find no more, 
Unless ’'m blest wi’ Mary, O. 


Swroeet Annie. 


[Tris not properly a Scottwh song, though 
admitted ito all our Scottish collections, but 
rather an English inutation, both m words and 
music, of the Scottish lyrical muse. The tune was 
composed by Dr. Maurice Greenc, and published 
in Roburt’s ** Cahope or Iunglish Harmony” in 
1739, and afterwards adopted by Oswald in his 
Povhet Companion, (1742.) The song 15 said to 
have been written by Dr. Joun Hoaniry, son cf 
Bishop Hoadley, and, considering that it 18 the 
production of an Englishman, its use of the bcot- 
tish language 38 pretty accurately sustained, 
though here and there, we think, the Doric ear 
will detect something fals- in 1ts construction— 
something which betrays its bastard origin—and 
proves it to be “not the true Mackie” or “ real 
dimon Pure.’’] 


Swerr Annie frae the sea-beach came, 
Where Jocky speeled the vessel’s side. 
Anh! wha can keep their heait at hame, 
When Jocky's tossed abune the tide! 
Yar aff to distant lands he gangs; 
Yet L'il be true, as be has been: 
And when ilk lass about him thrangs, 
He'll think on Annic, his faithfu' un! 
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I met our wealthy laird yestreen 
Wi' gowd in hand he tempted me 
He praised my brow, my rolling cen, 
And made a brag o’ what he'd gr'c. 
What though my Jocky's tar awa’, 
Tossed up and down the awsome main, 
I'll heep my heart another day, 
since Jochy may retin aguin. 


Nae mair, false Jamic, sing nac muir, 
And fairly east your pipe away ; 

My Jocky wad be troubled sair, 
To see his frierd his love betray. 

For a’ your songs and verse are vain, 
While Jocky's notes do faithful flow. 

My heart to him shall true remain. 
T'll heep it for my constant jo. 


Dlaw <saft, ye gales, round Jochy’s head, 
And gar your waves be calm and still! 
His hameward sail with breezes specd, 
And dnna a’ my pleasure spill. 
What though my Jocky’s far away , 
Yet he will braw in sillcy shinc , 
T'll keep my heart another day, 
bince Jochy may again he mince. 





Lament for Wamte. 


(Wuirrrs by Anyrew G. Bary, Mdinburgh, 
on the death of a young gentleman who was lost 
on the coast of Irland in January, 1816.—Tum, 
** Flowers of the Forest.” 

Sw rrras May morning, the heath hills adornng, 

Deching with pearl the green flowery lea ; 
Sweet sing the thrushes among the hawthorn 

bushrs, 

But sweeter by far was my Jamie to me. 


Dark, dark and drearie, the moment was eect , 
When the grim tyrant, by fatal decree, 
Snateh'd aff my treasure, my whole care and 
pleasure, 
Wha now sleeps in death 'neath the dark 1011- 
ing sen. 


Lanely I wander whare burnies meander, 
Blythely the birds sing on ilka green trec ; 
Nature looks cheerie—but waes me, I'm weary, 

Joy fled wi’ him wha slecps cauld in the sea. 
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Ave mar in the gloamin I}! gavlie be roamin’, a or 
lo meet wi my darling tcncath the haw t cc a =F 
Where kindly he’d press me, and fondly ¢ iss | Ne ant=tiventy 9 am. 
m — 
My hearts still wi hm though hes cauld in [Ir ts said thit Burns wrote this charming hit 
the «ta th song on a real ingiient A young girl, pos 


8 sscd¢f some property which would be atha own 
Vo ona hf syleesurcs its beaut: 5 ind trea; disposal when she attained mayjcuity was ur, d 


8 1rs— bv her r lations to accept an cld and wealthy 
Sy veet sy ring the gowns alorning the lea suitor This she refused as her off cti ns wer 
Wort reomesliast ng on longer they re] at ng, | uheady placc lon on whose south ifn t worl ily 


Bat nipt in the tiecm hke my Jamie fr vc me circumstances, was morc in accord ince with hier 


own--an | the song 15 supposed toexprissh rown 
Wiwiin orskepn g Im mourmng anlw ¢ying || feclings on the sulyect to her fivoured lover int 


Th uk gon Teme te irs gush tru mv e ¢ particularly th ardent desire she cntert uncd to 
Pleasure forsakes me and sor rew oc tikes ane reach thit age when she would be mustr ss ot 
D ah now don myc nsol r must te hersclIf and alle to prove the sincerity ct 12 


attuhment The song 15 sung, to a hvely 1 
tune culled The Mouhewort ] 


| Anp oh forant and twenty Tam 
Than [a Anlhes, toranc antl twenty, Tass 
a0 elp Bolly c teh art, IlNlamnykinarittlin sang 


(in Isiw ane and twenty, Ian 
]Wrrerin Jy B rvs for Johnson s Museun 


the tum, at § Leu re welcon © Chirhe Stow urt Th y snool me silr and hind me down 
‘Lhis tune was originally eilicl © Miss Stcw uts And gar me look lle tluntic, fan 
hal, but atoutth midil cf the lust century 2 But three short years will soon whe Ir 
Tacobite s ng was written t at Leginning as And then comes ane and twenty, [1 
love fron: wheh it reco ved iff n¢ow nim | 
he Jucc tite song is sc ircely Worth gving = Mr Aplibolim <aelauto per, 
Robert Chan bers says that he was informed that Were left me fy nv auntic Tam 
tre hercinc of this songz wis so fur reduced in her At lith and kim Ine ina sp n 
ircumst wec4a, 05 to be ol ig Tim her old age to Gin I saw ane and twenty, Tani 
sipport hers If ly washing ciethes In 1838 sh 
1csided in the bc rou,h of Maxwelton, Dumifrics } They li hae me wed o wealthy coof, 
(hough Tiyscl hac plenty, Tam 
Oro r1\ Polly Stewart ! Jhut hear st thou, liddie P—there gsm Int — 
O charming Pclly Stewart ! Im thine at ane-and twenty, Tam 
There 6 nea a ficwer that Picomsin M wv 
Lhits halt s> fun as thou art —_— 
The flower th it blaws, it fracs, it fas | 
And art can nc er renew it AE ¢ ’ 
But worth an | truth eternal youth | D oN & de fam ben, 
Wall gie to Polly Stewart | 


[Improvep by Burns tor Johnsons hus um 
May he, whase arms shill faul 1 thy chirms, |, from an old but somewh rt m lehcate ditty Th 


Possess a lcal and truc heart | tune 149 nuw more gencrally known by th nan 
To him be given to kcn the heaven of * The Laird o Cochnen ] 
He grasps in Polly Stewart | 
O lovely Polly Stewart ! | O wirn she cam ben she bobb t fu' law, 
O charming Polly Stewart O when she cam ben she bobbit fu jiw 
There ene era flower that blooms in May, And when she cam ben, she kiss d Gact por 


That s half so fi: as thou art ¥ And syne she denied that she did it at a 


t e ; : 
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And wasna Cockpen richt saucy witha’, A 
And wasna Cockpen 1icht saucy witha’, } 
In Ieaving the dochter of a lord, 

And kissing a collier lassie an’ a’ ? 


O never look doun, my lassie, at a’, 
© never look doun, my lassie, at a’, 
Thy hps are as sweet, and thy figure complete, 
As the finest dame in castle or hi’. 


Though thou ha’e nae silk and holland sre smi’, 
Though thou ha’e nue silk and holland sne sma’, 
Thy coat and thy sark are thy ain handywarh, 
And Lady Jean was never suc braw. 


Same. 


[By Jonny Dovcan, formerly of Vaisley now of 
Montreal. ] 
On! tell na me that this is hame,— 
It is nae harne tu me: 
Hk thing is front to my heart, 
An’ unco to my e’e. 


Uf f could see the bonnie brume 
On ilha sandy knowe ; 

An’ the whins in a’ their gowden pride, 
On grcen hill sides that grow: 


Tn anony a hazel glen, 
Whar linties chirp, and merles sing, 
Far frae the step o' men: 


| 
! 
1 
i 
If] could see the primrose blume | 
If T could see the morning sun | 
Glint owre the dewy corn, | 
While a thousan’ laverachs in the shy | 
Are welcoming the morn: 
If 1 could see the gowan spread 
Tis wee flowers on the lea, 
Aun'the heather blumce on the mountain bare, 
And the ivy climb the tree: 


If] could see the sunny kirk-yard, 
Whar my frien’s lic side by side, 
And think that I could lay my bancs 

Beside them when I dicd:— 


¥ 
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hen might T think that this was hame, 
And gladly live and dee, 

Nor fcel this want at my heart’s core, 
My uative land, for thee. 


Whe votug Girl's cong. 
[W. B. Sangsirn.—Here first printed.] 


¥arrwert, my bonnie yellow hair! 
Ye fell in rows o’ gowden shecn 
Aboon my bo.om, lily fair, 
An’ clung in clusters round my cen. 


My roun’, my rosy cheeks, furew ell '— 
Ye were my soul's idolatry. 

Farewcll, sweet mouth !- oh, raby eel! 
Thy pearls a’ ha‘e dropp'd awny ! 


The licht that shot ite saften beans 
Frac out my een o’ bonnie bluc 

Ts gane, and Iain Jost in dreams 
Of what | was—what I ai noo! 


Days,monthsand years ha’ewroucht sad wat k 
On me, my brother !—do not weep: 

I ¢o to God's appointed ark, 
To take my rest, an’ sleep my sleep! 


An‘ when new visions rise on me, 
And life’s dark water's gathered in, 
T'}!] land on an etermty 
Of life, unsweetened by sin. 


Farcwell, farewell, thou dear loo'd light '— 
Ah! much too denr so soon to part ; 

The clouds o’ death’s unweleome night 
Are settling dreary round my heart. 


Oh, take my hand—oh, hiss my brow— 
Oh, brother !—brother, do not weep, 
To pain our parting !—Ict me go 
Tn pence to my appointed slecp! 


There ar’ no tears where angels sins 
Their tongucless orisons of love , 

An’ now I fly with gladden'd wing 
To meet them in the courts above. 
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Ghe Wand of Cakes. 


{Wirrtam Kvos, the author of this pitriotic effunon, which a here printed for the firct 
tinc, was born on tho 17th of August, 1759, at Frith, in the push of Lillisleaf, Roxburgh 
stn, he died on the 12th November, 1825, at No 9, Navy Strect, Loithwalk, Ldinburgh, in the 
36th year of his nge Anox carly evinced a passion for poetry, and during the lattur part of his hte 
gave to thc world man) separatt pubhcations, which have been much estuemed ‘The first wis 
* Lhe Ionely He irth, and other Poerns, published in North Shi lds in 1818 We successively pul 
hshed in Ldinburzh “ The Songs of Israel,’ “Lhe Harp ot 7 on,’ and several other } ro luctions im 
piose and verse and contributed many articles to ** The kdinburgh Magazine = In Volume XV 
of that work, for the year 1824, he contributed a s rv3 of pipers under the title of “ Walks in 
J dinburgh, by Dick Peppermint,’ wluch the late Dr Robert Anderson, who thought highly ot his 
ibihitics declared were well worthy of scparatc publication =‘nox was a kind and affection ite sn 

nd a most wreeable companion, and his writings will of tun for him arespoetable posit on amor 
tle munor ports of our country | 


0 rave Crledomans, my brothers, my fmunds 

Now sorrow 14 borne on the wings ol the win ls 

C ve slecps with the sun im th ® w<¢t the west 

And cour ge 15 Jull d in the wirriors bcast 

Her social pleasure enlivense wh heart, 

And friendship 1s re wy its warmth to impirt, 

The goblet is All d, and cach worn one part kes, 

lo dunk pleaty and peace to the dew Tund ct Gus 


Jhough the Bourbon may } oast of hs vine cover d hilly — 
Through ¢ ich besom the tide of depravity thiils 

Though the Indian may sit in his Areen oringe bowers 
Lhere slavery s wail ecunts the wearicsc me bouts 

Though our island 1s be it by the storms of the north — 
Lhero blaze the bright meteors of v dour and worth 

There the love hest ros. tut of levuty iwalca 

From tht ctadk of virtue—the deu Tand of Cakes 


Ovilour! thou gutrdiin ofr dom im truth 
Thou stay of old age and thou qutsance of youth, 
Still, still thy enthusiast th unsp risy rvede 

Lhe heist that is wraptin th green tirtin plul 
And ours are the shoul lois thit never sh ull bend 
Lo the rod of a tyrant, that scourge of 4. lind,— 
Ours the bosoms no tenor of death ever sh tke, 
When called in defence ot the dear Land of Cahes 


Shall the ghosts of our fithers, ub ft cn each cloud 

When the rage of the battle 15 dreadtul and Joud— 

See us Shiink from our standard with tcar and disin ty, 
And Icavc to our foemen the pride of the d ty? 

No, by heavens! we will stand to our honour and trusf, 
Lill our hearts-bloo7d bc shed on our ancestors’ dust ,— 
Till we sink to the slumber no wir trampct breaks, 
Beneath the brown heath of the dcar Land of Cakes. 


Or 
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1) peace to the ashes of th se that have bled 

For the land whire the proud thistle: raises its hcad ! 

O peace to the ashcs of thos gave us birth 

In a land frecdom rendcrs the boast of the earth! 
Though their lives are extinguish d, thar spirit remaiz s, 
And swells in the r blovd th vt still runs in our vans — 
Still their deathlcss achh verse nts vur ardour awakes 

J or the honour and weil of the dear I nd of Cakes 


ye sonsofald Scotin yo fmendso nvh ut 

Tiom our word— trom our trust, let us never ccpart 
Nor cer from vur tor, till with victory crown 1 
And the bilm of compassion Js pour d im his woun | 
And still to our be som be honesty de vr, 

And still to cu loves an Tour firendships sincere 
And, till heaven 4 last thunder the firmament shi 
May h uppiness t cam on the dem Land of Cahes 


Jirgpatitat Solar. 


l 


TLannanirr —St to music by 2 A Smith —Sr ith siys § The muse publshcd wi h this song 
vas originally composcd to other words Lut limnihill tock a fancy to the an, and immedtitely 
wi ote ‘sparing Mary forit, which, beng th letter sony, wisacoptid  ) 


“Many, why thas wistc thy youth timc in sorow 
sec ob urcund vou th flowcrs aw ctly Law, 

Blythe scts the sun ocr the wild cl ffs of Jura 
Blythe sings the mavis in ilka grocu shaw ’ 

“ Flow ein tins heirt ever mar think of pleasure ? 
Sumimcr miy smi, but d lizht I hac nanc 

Cadllin the grave les my he irts only ticasurc, 
Nature secms den 1 since inv Janie 14 gane 


The k rchiaf he gaveri, a true lovers tohen, 
Deir, dear to me wis the goft for his 6 uke 
I woart near my heart, but this yoor he ut ms? rolen 
Hope dicd with Jami, and lef it to break 
Sighing for him, J li down im the ¢ ening, 
sighing for him, I iwake in the morn, 
Spent irc my days a in scerct repining, 
TPcace to this bo 011 can neva return 


** Oft have we wan Icr d in sweetest retirement 
Jelling out loves ncath the moon s silent beum, 
Swcet W recur mcctings of tender cndearmcunt, 
ut fled are these joys hike 1 fleet passing dre ur 
Cruel remembrance 1n pity forsake me, 
Brooding 0 cr joys that tor ever are flown ' 
Cruel remembrancc, in pity forsake me, 
Flee to sume boson where grufis unknown ” 
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[Tuis very beautiful song was at one time po 
pular all over the country, and though not now 
so frequently to be heard, 1¢ is still a general 
favourite —L nvs wrote the first two verses of 1¢ 
in the summrr of 1788, just when he had tiken 
Tosecas on of the farm of Lihslind, in Dumfries 
shire, ind was overseeing the ercetion of new 
farm house an ! offices previous to the reception 
of Jean Armour as his legalized wife Durmg 
this period which he calls his “honeymoon he 
6 ems to have cntcrtumed the fonrest aff ction 
and highest adnuration for his “tonni Jean 
and to havc contemplited with rapture the pros 
rect of tang at last enal led to place her in hon 
ourwlle postion under a roof of his own = The 
song lLeginpning 

‘Ow reT on Parnassus hil) 
was written at this time also, und b trays ev n 
More prwsonatcly than the priscnt the depth of 
his affction towards his recently wedde i waite 
it was not till November in the alove yeur that 
Mrs Burns was remov ito Filisland but dunng 
the long summer, while the tarm steading was 
bang r built. the poet pid several visits to Ayr 
shic and saw her at her fathcrs hous in 
Mauchhine ‘Lhe f ur concluding stinzas ot the 
sony asher given, wae not written by Burns, 
Tait were, we believe alded Ly Witrtam Rein 
1t 1} ookseller in Glisgow Other weounts sv, 
thit Mr Rel was author only of the third 11 
{ urth stan714 ind thit the two concluding on ¢§ 
wort written fy John Hamulton, bookariler, F din 
lurgh —The ur of the song was composed hy 
Witham Mushull tutler to the dul¢ of Gordon, 
and eilled “ Miss Admiral Gordon s strathspey 
It w us partly foun led on the old tune, ‘ The Low- 
lan is of Holland Jj 


Or a the urts the wm 1 can blaw 
J de uly lil e the west 
J or thee the Tonn e Inssic hives, 
The lass that I loe best 
Though wild woo ts grow and rivers rcw, 
Wi monte a hill between, 
Buth day and mght my fancy s flight 
Is ever wi my Jcan 


I see her in the dewy flow’r, 
Bue lovely, sweet, and fair, 
I hear her voiec 1n iha bird, 


Wi music charm the air y 
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There s not a bonnie flower that springs, 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 

Nor yet a bonnie bird that singe, 
But minds mt o my Jean. 


Upon the banks o flowing Clyde 
The lasses busk them braw 

But when their best they ha e put on, 
My Jeanie dings them a 

In hamely weeds she far excceds 
The furest o the town 

Duth sige an 1 guy conte 58 it sae, 
Though drcst in russet gown 


Th gimesome lamb, that suchs 1t3 dim 
Mur harmless canna be 
Sho his nee frut, ifn ye ert 
Ixc pt her love for me 
Lhe sparkling dew, o cle erest hue 
I lhe her shining ecn 
Inshay anlar, whican compac 
Wi my swoct lovely Jean 2 


Otlaw ye westhn winds, blaw sift 
Amang the leafy trees, 

W1 gentle pale, frae muir and dv 
Bring hime the lvlen tees 

Anitring the lassic bich to mie 
Thats aye sre nest wi cle in 

Ac blink o her wad b unish erre 
Sac lovely is my Jc in 


What sighs and vows wmang the hnow «5 
Hae pist atween us twa 

Tiow fun to mect how wae to part, 
‘Lhoat day she gade awa ! 

Th powers aboon can only hen 
To whom the he irt 1s seen 

That nane can be sac dear te m 
As my sweet lovely Jc un 


eat Worer, if pour PHennp. 


[From Raxwsays “Gcntle Shepherd —Tune, 
* Fyc, gae rub hcr ower wi strae 


Drar Roger, if your Jenny geck, 

And answer kindness with a shght, 
S m unconcern 4 at her neglect 

for women 1n our vows delight 


4 « a v i my, 


But them despise who re soon defeat, 
And with a simple tact give way 

lon repulse, then, be not blatc 
Push bauldly on and win the di 


Lhese maidens, mnnocently yount 
say aftcn what thcy neva ine in 
Neer mini their pretty lying tong. 
But tent the language of then con 
If these arce, and she persist 
To answer all your love with hit, 
Scch clsew here to be better blest, 
And let her sigh when tis too lat 


©, HS Bi es Tye’ t 


TLuis fragment is given in Uerd s collection, 
litiofoldtr dite In Jcl nscns Museum it 1s 
sud to have becn comy ose lou un vunour cf John 
duke cf Argyle Ilus Tohn was Jeane Deunss 
dike andusheissudt hive toon the author 
cf the song beg nnimg ‘ Aly yle 18 my name 
yrolably he wrote this d tty als» Trom the linc 
in the last verse, 

‘ Up the Galowgate, d wn the Green 

one mht suppose the scene of the song to telong 
to Glasgow, but there arc other localitics (Ate: 

deen for examplc ) which cin boast cf £ Callow 

nates and “Greens ' Ihetune “0, wIwa 

kist yestrcen,’ was ongimally called “Tumps o 
Pudding which» ime wastrinsftrred to anothe1 
old air, adoptcd ty G wy for the finale in his “ Beu 

gars Opera ‘‘ Thus I st nd lke a Turk \c 

It is well known thit one object Gay hal in 
“* Phe Beguirs Optra wasto supplant the Itihan 
opcra by the introduction of good old Fnghsh 
and Scottish tunes An Itahan spcaking of this, 
said, with great indignation and scorn, ‘ Saure 

thts dam Signor Gay try to pelt my countrymen out 
(J England mith Lumps of Pudding = | 


QO, as I was hist yestreen ! 

O, as I was kist yc streen 

Tl never forg: ¢ till the day that T dec, 
s1e mony braw kisscs his grace 4a © me 


My father was sleeping, my mother was out, 
And I was my lane, and in cam the dukc 
71] nc ver forget til] the day thit I de, 

baie mony braw k'sscy his grace 5 1¢ me 


we 
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A Kast yestreon, kist yestreen, 


1 p the Gallowgate, down the Grecn 
Ill never ferget till the day that I dec, 
Sac mony triw kisses his prace ga € mt 


Ge Values a’ lew). 


[Are, “ Kist yestreon ~—Lhe first stanza of this 


song wis a fragment which Tannaniri Jeft the 
ro twas added ty Arrx Ropurk |} 


Tereliusscaa leugh, and the carlin fi t 
But Mage was uttms fu cune and }1ate 
he auld silly gawhle she ccul ins contain 
How trawly she wash st ycotreen 
Kast ycstreen hist yestrecn 
How brawlv sh wis hist vestreen 
She Llethere] it round to her fican her fr on 
How triwly sh was ]ist yesticen 
She 1 osed the white ny hin fie beut ber tan 
neck, 
An cr 1 The lig scrrow tak lin, € 
lick 
TD yc sce What a scort | gat frac apreo 
By his towsling un kissing at me yestreen 
At me yestreen, at me ycstrecn, 
Py his towsling an hissing It me yestrecn 
I canna conceive what the tillow could m ur, 
By his hissing sae mall wt me yootreca 


Then she pad uy lr sleeve wm shawed vtl ¢ 
mur), 

Quo she, I gat thit frie youne Davy cur clul 

But the ercaturc had surely forgat himsel cle u 

When he nipt me 81¢ had for a hi 5 yestreci 
For a hiss vestreen, for a kiss yestrocn 

When he nipt mc eae hard tor a hiss ycsticen 

I wondcr what keepit my nails frac his ¢ n 
Wh nhe mptme sac hardicralissyest™ 1 


Then she held up hor checd, a ered, Le at f 
the Jaird, 
Jusv leuk what 1 gat wi his tlack tira bo oud 
Lhe vile filthy body wasc cr the lhe seen ? 
To rub me snc sair fora hissy streen, 
For vu kiss yestrecn, for o kiss yeatreen 
1 :ub me sac stir for a kiss yestreen 
Im sure that nac woman o judgment ne d 
ern 
To be rubbit, like nic, for a kiss yestreen. 


* 
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Ryne she tald what grand off rs she aften had hi} a 
But wadsh tak 1m in?—n1, she wasna sae nad, 
For the hile o thc scx she cared na a precn, 
An she hatd the way she was kissed ycstreen 
Kast yestreon, k st yeatieen, 
She hited the way she wis hist yestreen, 
Twisar excythitn uthing m urecrioushidb cn, 
Fwaity dings rous whilcs to be kissed vt e on 


ae | 
ete ber Gat ig. 


(Ta author of this song was Jamas Scaprock 
a native of the binis of th Levern in Rontrow | 
shire, and by proft+sion a copper-plate engiaver 
He wis an intimte fricnd ot Tunnahills After 
he dcath whith tooh plate an 1818, a smell 
vc lume of his poems was } rinted tor thet eneht (1 
as family — Any! O my love s bonnx | 


O¢TOBTR Win li, wi biting breath 
Now nip the Icvves tha’ s ycllow fidin, 
Nic gowans glint upon the grocn, 
Alas! they re coerd wi winter's cleading | 
As through the woods 1 musing gang, | 
Nw Tirdwes checr me frac the bushes, 
“ave hittl. Rotin 8 lancly sang, 
Wild warbling wherc the burnie gush | 


Th sun sicg ing own the trae, 
Dinly throuzh the mist he s shining, | 
And cranr ugh hoir creeys oer the grass 
As day resigns his throne to ecning 
Ott Iet me w dk vt twilight gres, | 
To view the fice of dying niture, j 
Till spring agam w= mantle grecn, 
Delights the heart «lke ere ature 


—_ | 


Grex the muir to Maggy. | 


[Tis 18 the name of an old Scottish ur = Tac 
original words tu the tune, however, are seirccly 
fit for quoting The following 38 RAmsas 8 ver 
sion of the song J | 


Ann lYowre th mun to Maggy, 
Her wit and swectncss call ne 

Th re tomy fur Ill show my mini, \| 
Whattver may } cfall me d, 





cn 
rn 

~ 
~T 


Ifshe Jove murth, } ti Jearn to sing 
Or hikes the Nine to follow, 

Ti lay my lugs in Pindus spring, 
And insocite Apollo, 


Tt she admire a mutial n int 
Il she the my limts in armour 
H to the softir d mee inchned, 
With gajcst airs 1) charm hes 
Ti she love grandcu diy anil m ht 
TU pk t my netims glory 
Find fiwour m my prince 8 sieht 
And shine in future story 


Te unity (0 won Iers work with cis 
Wher wit isc orcs; onding, 

And hiivest ron know Lest to pl we 
With compl usince abounding 

Mv} nme Maggy 8 Jove can turn 
Me to what shape she pleases 

Itm ha trevst that flame shullluor, 
Wich m my bosom bit cs 


SMarp's Grate. 


[T Me CunsincHaw 4 


YVrirnury b ol is, where ross binw! 

Yc flow ry fella, an sunny brace! 
Whise scroggic bosoins fc sterd a 

The plevwurcs o my youthfu days 
Aming your leafy simmer clas, 

Ant blush n blooms, the zephyr flu , 
*yne wings wa, ind winten pliys 

Around the grave whare Mary lies 


No anur vow fonnic bukcn bowers 

\cur strramilets fair, and woodling ps 
Can Cucer the weary winged hours 

As uy the glen I joyless str iy 
Tora my hopes hic flown away, 

And when they roach d tl ei nitive st. 5 
Lett me, amid the world o wie, 

To weet the grave whare Vary hes 


It 15 na beauty 5 fairest bloom, 
[tia nv maiden charms consign 1, 
And hurrnd to an euly tumb, 
Lhat wrings my heart and clouds my m nd 
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But sparkling wit, and sense refin'd, 
And spotless truth without disguise, 

Make me with sighs enrich the wind 
That fans the grave whare Mary iles. 


Wh hon a tt. 


{James Houg.—Gaelic Air.} 


On hon ari! there’s something wantin’, 
Oh hon ari! 1’m wearie ; 
Nae young, blythe, and bonnie lad 
Comes o’er the knowe to checr me. 
When the day wears away, 
bad I look a! down the valley ; 
Tha soun’, wi’ a stoun’, 
bets my heart a thrillin’. 


When I see the plover risin’, 
Or the curlow wheelin’, 
Then I trow some bonme lad 
Is coming to my sheel:n’. 
Why should I eit an’ sigh, 
While the greenwood blooms sae bonnie ? 
Laverocks sing, flow’rets spring, 
A’ but me are cheery. 


My wee cot is blest and happy; 
Oh 'tis neat and cleanly! 
Sweet the brier that blooms beside it, 
Kind the heart that's lanely. 
Come away, come away, 
Herd, or hind, or boatman laddie, 
I ha’c a cow, kid, and ewe, 
Gowd and gear, to gain ye. 





Hobe at Whirtp-nine. 


[Joun Nryay.—Here first printed. ] 


0, xo' I may not love thee now, 
As when thou wert the witching quean 
That charm’'d my heart, I wot not how, 
And I could sing my lovely Jean :— 
I may not now so praie thy een, 
And say that they the stars outshine; 
The love we felt at gay eighteen 
Is not like that of Thirty-nine. 


W 
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Thy matron lip I may not kiss, 
As when the cherry ripen'd there; 
Nor say, that in thy smile is bliss, 
Thy bosom more than lily fair; 
Nor play me with thy tressed hair, 
And round thy brow sweet roses twine, 
Nor with an angel thee compare, 
With fading charms at Thirty-nine. 


And yet I love thee with a love 
That cannot fade or pass away; 
And time alone such love can prove, 
As orient sunshine proves the day, 
Sweet wert thou in thy maiden May! 
And all its balmy bluoms were mine ; 
When gently now these flowers decay, 
Truth makes us friends at Thirty-nine. 


Gbhe Dumtrics Woluntecrz. 


{Tu1s admirable patriotic song was written by 
Burns in April, 1795, when Britain was threat- 
ened with invasion by the French republicans, 
and should have for ever put to rest any doubts 
that existed regarding the poet's love of country 
or loyalty. ‘ Burns enrolled himeelf in the bands 
of gentlemen volunteers of Dumfries,” says Allan 
Cunningham, ‘‘ though not without opposition 
from some of the haughty Tories who demurred 
about his principles, which they called democratic. 
J remember well the appearance of that respect- 
able corps: their odd, but not ungraceful, dress, 
white kerseymere breeches and waistcoat ; short 
blue coat, faced with red; and round hat sur- 
mounted by a bearskin, like the helmcts of our 
horse guards; and I remember the Poet also—his 
very swarthy face, his very ploughman-stoop, huis 
large dark eyes, and indifferent dexterity in the 
handling of his arms.” The song was originally 
printed in the Dumfrics Journal, and said to be 
sung to the tune of “ Push about the jorum.” It 
was afterwards set to music by Stephen Clarke, 
and published ag a singic sheet song. It for « 
time enjoyed an extensive popularity.) 


Dogs haughty Gaul invasion threat ? 
Then let the loons beware, sir, 
There’s wooden walls upon our sens, 

And volunteers on shore, sir. 
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The Nith shail run to Corsmeon, 
And Oriffil sink in Solway, 
Ere we permit af reign foc 
On British ground to rally 


O Jet us not lle snarl ny, curs 
In wrangling be divided 

Till alap come in am uncol on, 
And wi a rung decide at 

Be Enitain still to Britain true, 
Among ourat ves i nitcd 

For never but by British hands 
Must British wrongs te mghtd 


Lhe kettle o’ the lark und state 
Perhaps a clcut may tail in t 

But deil x forexgn tinkler loon 
Shall cver ca a nailir ¢t 

Our fathers blood the kettle bcught 
And who would dare to spo) t/ 

Ty heaven, the sverik gious de 2 
Shall fu lic to boul at 


The wretch that would a tyrant own 
And the wretch, 3 true beru bri ther 

Who d set the mob na on the throne 
May thcy }¢ damncd together! 

‘Who will not sing ** God sive the kint 
Shall hing as highs the steeple 

But while we sing, “* God save the hin, 
Wc Il nc er forget the people 


a Then, gudcwife count the lawin, 
| The Jawin the lawin, 
Jhen gulewile count the lwin, 
| And bring v¢¢ apie mur 


Theres wo uth nd case fer gentlemen 
Arcs riple £ Ik maun ficht and fen 
But here wer cain wu veeord, 

21 1iaman tl ity drunk sa lori 


My con ie ws vhaily po } 

Thitheds the weuntso care il to | 
And ple sure 14 3 Ww inton trout— 

An yt din) butdecp, ye find hm u 


Then pulewife count the lawin 
1k diwan, the liwin, 
Th = gudewit c unt the lawin, 
| Lul lings a copa. mur 


| The (am, e@ 01 the moval un. 


{sin WirrerScorr ~—Fiom’ Th Talyc ti 
Tal] 


— ee 


Hi sgon nthe mountain 

Heasl ttothe fi st 
J ke ¢ summer dric 1 fountain 

W hen our need wig the sorest 
The 1unt, re appearing, 

Lrom thc rain dro; 8 shall bor’c w 


Chudcs\ ve, Low tit toe lawin. | Lut to us comes no Checring, 


Lo Duncan no morrow 


[Burne furnished the tune anl weris of this | Toe hand of th reaper 
scng to Johneone Museum “The chcrus he Likes the c irs that are hoary, 
says, ‘18 part of an old song, one stan71 ot which | but the voice of the weeper 
I recollect 


W uls manhood im glory 


¥ very day my wife tells me 
Lhat alc and brandy will ruin mc 
But if gude liqucr be my dead, 
This shall be written on ny head— 
VU gudewife, count the Liwin 
Ihe lawin, the lawin, 
O gudewife, count the lawin 
And bring acoggie mur | 


GANE 1s the day, and mirk s the mght 
But we'll ne er stray for faut o hight 
For ale and brandy 6 stars and moon, 
And blud red wine's the rising sun 


—— 


Yhe wutumn winds rushing 

Watt the leaves thit are scarest, 
But our flower was in flushing, 

W hen blighting wis nearest 


Lhet foot on the corres, 
Sage counsel in umber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sc und 13 thy slumber! 
| Tike the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Tale the bubble on the founta n 
¥ Thou art gone, and for ever' 


a ow 
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Tgigtd ah Nae mair the hawkies shit thoun J], 
- ' | But yam thy ae cuatf rah, 
And be a lady of that lh 
} « a tle, at the Bing come. Now, Poggy, nce th hing scone 
[This 1s an old song—at lecst the burthen of it 
1945 old as the tume of the (ommonwealth, when =o 
\ the restoration of king Charks1I wasso ardently 
* 1 nged for by the loy alists. In 1882, on the aca id 
s on of hing Gc orge the fourth s vis t to Scotland, Gi {Iverop. 
sur Waltcr Scott wrote along ballad, in two parts, 
* t the tune of‘ Carle, an the hing come =] [Crrprroy, (a corruption of the Gache gille 
roy “red hurcd boy, ) was one of the pros rit 1 
Canre an the hing come clan Gicycr, and a netori us frecboc ter, or hfter 
Cul an the king come, ot cattle, in the hichlands of Perthshire for son ¢ 
Thou shalt dance and T will sit time before the ycar 1638) In Ecbruary of that 
(uk, an the hing com year scven of his accomplices were takcn, tried 
econ lomned, and executed at Jdinturgh ‘Th v 
An son cbody were come agun | were ayprehen kd chicfly through the excrtions 
Then some tody mann cr ss the m | of the Stew nuts of Athol and in revenge Gal iercy 
And cvery min shill hae his ain Luined scveril houses belonging to the Stewarts 
Caric, an the hin, come Thisproved hs ruin A reward of a thcusan! 
poun Is was ¢ffercd for his iupprchension, and 1 
J trow we swappit for the worse wis ultimatcly talen, alcng with five more 1 
We pic the tact ind better hors complhices, all cf whom were hanged at the ¢ al 
Anlthit we illtcllthcr t thee 1 lowlce, Letwren Teith and Idinturpgh im the 
Carle an the king core month of July 1038) Asamark of unenviabl 
d stincti n, Gildcroy was hung onag ule ws higher 
When yclow corn grows onth r thin the rest «The i alluicd to in the ballal 
And pibb¢ ts st ind to hang the Whe The ballad itself is sud to have heen orpin uly 
“ VU, th un we lla dance Seott shy 4 | composed by his mistress ayoung woman bele ng 
Cark, in the Ling come ing to the migher ranks of 1 f{, who had become 
attached to this noted free bootcr ond was induc 
Nac mar w) pnchantidrentl well 2 cd tohve with him = It is to be tcund in black 
Aswehac done—a legs pr pa — Ictter hroadsidcs at least as old.as1650 = The pre 
But quaff our driughts ¢ rosy wi 6 5 nf versicn 18 an amended copy by Lavi Warr 
Carle, an the 1 nge m 1A, in which she his setaincd some of the cli 
‘“ vers, expungid «thers and added verses of h r 
‘ C gle, an the king come, own Lady Wardlaw was the wife of Sir Henry 
Cog, in the king come Wardlaw c«{ Pitreavi and Balmule, near Dum 
Jac te fou and thous let furmline, and wasauthoress of the wcll hnown hal 
{ Y Come, inthe hing ¢ ne lad enlled ‘Hardyknute’ She was born in 167" 


mirried in 16) and died In 1727) Her maadcn 

_— nime wis khizabeth Halkct, her father being Sir 
eS Charles Halkct of Pitferran The name has pro 
i) Sop bably led to the mistake m some collections c|! 

i iF eran, noi the bing a come. | attmbuting thc song here given to fir Ak xandc: 
Halket ‘The tune of  Gildcroy ’18 attached t) 


( 


¢ {In wPamsax “Gentle Shepherd | several “cottish songs } 
) A Praay, now the king s come, | GirnRRoY wus a bonnie b y 
2 YP gyey, now the king 5 come Had 10x tull his shoou 
« Thou my dance and I shall 5 ¢ | His stockings were of silken ov, 
[te Pegry, since the king s ccme % Wi gartars hanging downe 
{ T al ry + e 
{ m7? ko & a “ 
. we 4 - = a Me ¥ 
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It w18 I ween a comely acht, 
To sce sae trim a boy, 

H swas my joy and heart s del: ht 
My handsome Gildcroy. 


Oh, sic twa charming een he h1!, 
A breath as sweet 2 a rose, 

He never wore a Highlan I plaid, 
But costly silken clothes 

He gain’d the love o ladics gay 
Nance e er to him was coy 

Ah waeis me! I mourn the diy 
Joi my dcar Qilderoy 


tv Gilderoy and 1 were born 
Baith in ae town thegither 

We scant were seven years beforc 
We gan to love each othcr 

Our daddies and our mammius t) 
Were fill d with meihle joy 

T> think upon the bn lal day 
Twixt me and Gildcroy 


Lor Gilderoy, that luve of mune 
Gude filth, I freely bought 

A wedding sark of Holland fine 
W3 silken fowcrs wrought 

And he gied me a wedding ring, 
Whieh I reccived with joy 

N ve Jad nor lassie ¢ er could sing 
Like me and Gilderoy 


Wi meihkle Joy we spent our prime 
Till we were bath sixtecn, 

And aft we pass'd the langsome timc 
Amang the leaves sae grecn 

Aft on the banks we d ait us therc, 
And sweetly kiss and toy 

Wi garlands gay wad deck my ho: 
My handsome Gilderoy 


Oh, that he still had been content 
Wi me to lead his life! 

But ah, bis manfu’ heart was bent 
To stir in feats of strife, 

And he in many a venturous decd 
tas courage bauld wad try, 

And now this gars my heart to bieci 
lor my dear Gilderoy. 


And when of me his leave he took 
The tears they wat mine ee, 

I gave him a love-parting look, 
My benwon gang wi thee! 
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God specd thee wee] mine amdear heut, % 


For gane ia all my Joy, 
My heart 1s rent, sith wo maun prit 
My handsom Gil lercy 


My Gilderoy, taith fr an] neur, 
Was feard nilkit un 

And bauldly bire away tae gear 
Of mony a Tawlind Joun 

Nane ¢ er durst mect nn hinito ha ! 
He wis auc brave ab v 

At length wi numbersh v754) 
My handsome Gil! rov 


The Queen of ‘cota pesscssit noc ht 
That my luve kt me want 

¥ or cow an’ ewo he to me orocht, 
Anlecn when they wires wit 

AN th « did honestly 7 oss ss 
He never did innoy 

Who never faldtoy i th: cess 
Nos v ilove Gillerov 


Wae worth the loun that made t'e I 4 
To hang a min for war! 

To reave of hf for ot or ass 
for sheep, cr hors , or mear 

Wad not the laws heen made ec strc, 
I ne cr had Jost my ) 5 

Wri sorrow ne er had wit my che h 
bor my de ir Gildercy 


(of Gilderny hid done anuss 
He micht have banish d been 
Ah, what sair cruclty is this, 
To hang sic handsome men 
To hang the flower o Scottish | und 
sae sweit and fair a boy 
Nac lady had sae white 7 han i 
As thee, my Gilderey! 


Of Gilderoy sae fear d they were, 
They bound him meikle strong 

Tull Edinburgh they led him these, 
And on a gallows hung 

They hung him high abunc the rest, 
Hoe was sae trim a boy 

There died the youth whom [ Joo d I cst, 
My handsome Gaildervy 


‘Lhus having j1elded up bis breath, 
I bare his corpse away, 
Wi tears that trickled for lus death, 
1 wash’d hig comely clay 
Qn ss 
a 
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_ And sicher in a giave ane deep No fond regret must Norman know hog 
« 1 laid the dear loo a boy, When bursts Clan Alpine on the foe, oo 
} And now for ever maun J] weep, His heart must be like bend d bow, X 


s 


My winsome Gilderoy 


At getting dap. 


His foot lke arrow free, Mary 


A time will come with feeling fraught, 

For, 1f 1 tall in battic fought, 

Lhy hapless lover s dying thought ~ 
Shall be a thought on thee, Mary ? 


& 
| 
\ 
{ 
r An (if return d from conqutr d foes, 
4 | Jicw blythely will the evening close of 
(4 (Prom Ramsai 8 “Gentle Shey herd —Tunc How sweet the hnnet s ng ri pox, 
© jhe Bush aboon Traquair To my young bride and me, Mary , 
c At setting day and rising morn 
! With soul tt at still shall csc thee 
Tl ask cf heaven thy sife return, wi 
With all that can improve thee 
} 111 visit ¢ ft the birl en bush, Ge ° Blpts ezome AAU 
Where first thou lindly tol] me 
Swect tues of love and Ini my lush | [Arex Latina, of Breehin } 
a Whilst round thou didst enfold n ¢ r 
Tur livth seme lalc bonni Dun ¢ 7 
Jo all our haunts I wul rcpar Sac young an fair ste trinl an fr 
By greenwocd, shiw or fountan Wi heart su leal, an Jove sae true 
4 Or where the summer day 1 d share  weel he kens the way t» wo 5 
{ a With thee uyon yon mountain At kirk an fair he meets wi re, t . 
There will I tell th ticcs and flowers An aye hes hind as kindcan lc, 
Tiom thoughts unteign d and tendo Fon love is come o gentle | 1 ( 
i By vc ws youre mince Vy love Is sours An 1s to keep as wecl 8 to win ie 
\ % A heart which u nnot wauder = 
Im llythc an hoyyy as ane cin te 
Lhe sun wad seem to sinine for n c— 
There § nant may guess, an nane shall ( 
; The tlisstul hours we spent ycstroen 
a Gy, 4 Though lads should come n scorcs to w ¢ 
Ge heath this night. Though monarchs at ny fect should Lew 
| 1 ll kecp my heart an fancy free, 
>» [Sr WarrTer Scorr —From “‘ The Lady of the | lor the blythsomc lad o bonnic Dun ih \ 
Tike J 
a? Tr heath this night must be my bed \ 


(7 


4 


The brackcn curtain tor my head, 
My lullaby the warder s tread, 

Far, far, from love and thee Mary 
Tv morrow eve, more stilly laid 
My couch may be my bloody plud, 


| 


$Hary Gray. 


SN 


| [Tunz “Sally Roy —This is a Intharte un 


Aly vespir song, thy wail, sweet maid published sons by Wirtram Gikn to authcr £ 


( It will not waken me, Mary ! Aweebnd cain tovurha docr, &c (seep 80), 

¢ I may not, dare not, fancy now Once William swore the sacred oath, (, 
Sf ihc gnef that clouds thy lovely brow, | That I my love had never weary, - 
Cos 1 dare not think upon thy vow, | And I gave him my virgin troth, ’ 
(" And all it promiusvd me, Mary V But n whestuindawa frae Mary \ 
( a 

af a Au z+ cei et yy - 
*. = , walt *~ > ow a \ ra 
* pk Don © ’ x x t tart at va ( av Na 


OT MYGEN AW gt oe a 
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heentious ditty called 
daddie 


SCOTTISH SONGS, 


J thought his heart was ink d to mine, 
So firm that 1t could never stray 

Yet, William may that peace he th ne, 
‘Which thou hast ta en frae Mary Gray 


I once was happy in his 1 ve 
No gloomy prcspect made me dreary 
I thought that he would never rove 
But aye be faithfu to his Marv 
Bright on me shone swiet pleasure s sun 
T sp rted in its glad lening r y 
But ncw the evening si ides are come 
and s001 will close round Mary Gray 


Yet Witham may no gloomy thc ught 
Of my Icve cver make thee leary 
1 ve suffir d much— twas learly bought — 


Peac now has fle1 frae wri tched Mary — 
Ani when some mail mcre love 1 tl an me 


Thou lead st t church cn bridal das 
Perhaps the lowly ,rave you II see 
Of poor n ,lecte 1 Mary Gray 


he Deuks dang o'er. 


(Tux first two stanzas of th s song were manu 
factured by B rns fr m an old but sumewhat 
Ihe leuks dang oer my 
The two conclu! ng verses are by Dr 
Granam of Glasgow 
tan be traced at lenst as far back as | layfurd 3 
* Dancing Mastcr, 1607 } 


The tuno 18 


Litt bairns gat out wi an unco shout 
The deuks dang Ocr my daddic O 

Quo our gu iewite, £ Let him he ther 
korh sjustayaidling b dy 0 

Tle paid] ¢cut and he pu ils in, 
He pay ies late and early, O 

This thirty years I ha oc been his wife 
And comfort comes but sparely UO 


* Now haud your tongue, quo ourgudtn in | 


* And dinna be sac saucy O 
lve seen the day and so hae ye 
1 was baith young an 1 gaucy, O 
JT sescen the day you butter d mv tr se 
And cuitercd me late and early 0 
But auld age 1s on me now 
And wow but I fin t 11cht sairly, O 


ld and 


sos ote ON 


4 “} carena though ye were. the mccls 


Or dcech tin a toggie O 
Ik nna the use o the crazy auld toc! 
But just t toom the ecgme 0 
Gin the win were out > your whassl 14, hau 
Td marry again and t vogme © 
Sn tonne ung lal would be my | ¢ 
S me rosy clicked roge 0 


Qio oirgulkeman CC methtr 4 
Thatshtgin inth inch O 
Tse gar ye haul that sorrowfu t ny1 
Or cls. vy u luca will tingle YU 
Gugtoy urt i thistless dn ht 
Or Lili te your undoing, 0 
Th canrie iad wift crap outo sicht — 
What th nk seo se wooing © 





Stary Zoot. 


flier: M Artn r—Hereh stprrt } 


W rv Miry shaw cim to urvally 
Sve tand g ntle wis her torm— 
A lily tloss m Ir yimg yal ly 
Ncath the fro wn of carly stcrm 


Sad was her smile but words o ple ur 
1 ver keft her guileless tongue 

We won kerd aft that he w nytr as r 
hilld the heirto un sie y ung 


She wander 1 where the viokts tic 
Spent ts fragrance n the shid 
A(tehe bditonh rt som 
solttly rest its purpled head 


But aye it lroop Lin pining «1row 
A{niseemdasifitwh yer: + | 

Dear sister ere the winter » 1m ¢ Tow 
Cold will be our narrow t ed 


An 1 when the year was sidly wan ng, 
Fre the rough winds gan to ras 

\ ung Mary faded uncomplaming, 
Wast d to an early grave 


Now oer her be 1 the autumn morrow 
Strews the wither d flower and kz if 

And the wind wakes its sighs of sorrew 
In concert witb our tears of g1: f 


, aye? 
oN : a 
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SCOTTISH SONGb. 


Ghe Wighland Seer. 
{Perrr M‘AriHuR —Here printed for the first time ] 


¥ 8 dark rolling clouds round the Lrow of Ben Borrow 
O weep your dark tears to the grecn vales bel w 
Ye winds of the hill, wake your wailings of sorrow, 
No beams of the morning can gladness hestow ! 
Arise, ye grey mists, from the loud falling Corrie, 
And shrou 1 from cur children the s.d sight of w1 1 
The warriors thit Icft them high bounding for glory 
Shall never return to the land of the Gael 


Our m1 lens have twined the wild mountain flowcrs 
To crown their young Ic vers they walt thelr return 

Alas, for their fondness! they know not of hours 
When tidings of sorrow sna)l tid them to mourn 

I heard the dread how! of the wolf from the 1 ountain 
I saw tho dark death bird flit over the plain 

1 s.w a red stream, tnd a tlood curdled fountain, 
And the war horse dash over the bressts of the sl un 


The Saxon has swept ocr the pliins of Cull den, 
Our heroes have fallen or wandcr d afar 

Mong dark mountain c wes, where the 1 luc mist 18 shrouding — 
No minstrel av vits their returning from war 

By yon gloomy pine, on the gry brow of Morra, 
A young prince 1s wand ring dejected and lone, 

J rom his deep troubled breast comc the sad sighs of ec rrow 
lor chieftains dcparted, and yc ung virgins gi ne 


He turns his sad eyes to the land of his fathers, 

Where the banners «cf welcome once waved on her towers 
Those honours departed are given to others, 

The tears of regret wander down for those hc urs 
I sce a white sail through the dim mist of ocean, 

It comes hke the beam on the dawning of tla, 
Albyn—awake thee to mournful devotion, 

It bears hum an exile for ever away 





St. Maungo’s Wirk-pard. 


[James Lenow —~Here first printed —The author of this piece (a \ctter carricr to the Glasgow Pc st 
Ofhee) published in 1840 a small collection of “ Orlgmal Poems and Songs J 


Wnuren the shadows o midnicht fa dark frae yon fanc, 
O er the graves o the dead a sae lent an lune, 

An the yellow gered Jeaf wavers in the chill breeze, 
Singin sadly the dirge o the dead through the trees 
O! then, when the moon lichtly skims the nicht t lue, 
An’ flings ocr a nature a pale ghaistly hue, 

I wander a lanely, or lean on the sward, 

Makin maim wi the ow) in 8t Mungos Kirk yard 


SCOTTISH SONGS 


Ah! the sad hollow echoes sounin’ doon the auld pk, 
Like the voice o’ the deal rigin frae the dark aisk, 

To mc is mair dcar than the mirth making crond, 
Fora my joy it 1s wrapt in my Peggy s death shroud — 
In my Peggy 8 death shroud wi my wee bairnies threc 
An there s nought 4 rth the hying for, if I could dee 
But though grey wi grief I maun dree out my we rd, 
Gall laid ‘mang them a in St Mungo» hirk yard 


Ye ve seen inthe linc wildab ine wee flower, 
Laconaious o beauty, the pride o its bower 

sae my Pcggy was tair, unissumin , an metck 

The gowan s pure rd an white mct in her ch 

Till death cross d our hallin an tooh our first. oan 
An brole her sai he wt ave sae dotin an fam 

For 4) frre the diy he was Jar 1 in the yir1 

Yer bloom 1t ge lw him to St Mungos huh 4 urd 


But had the fill spoiler | ut just steppit here 

The flowect, that wign © 4 pallid in ber 

Wi amar sunny seas 1 micht blo md anc ua in 

But affliction, alas! s¢ldom cometh alane 

1 or the death rap it knoch d mar than ance ct our door 
An’ barn followed bairn to the dark mystic shore 

An Piggy 8s fond busom wis sus Ly scred, 

She followed them soon to St Mungos irl y 11 


In the dream o the meht an the visiono dav, 

T see herin a her fond innocence gay, 

Wi her wee toturns fondlin and mikhin sic glee 

An’ O' its aswect ghmpse o he wen to me 

But 1 wake irae my dreamin t> new 8 riows again, 

An’ my vis on 1t leaves me hhe ine that gs insane, 

For then green grassy graves ly the wou curn I reard 
Rushes sad cr my sichtin St Mung>s Kul yard 


O' the warl to me 1s a blcah, dreary waste, 

Without a grecn spot where a fond hope micht rest 

An [I stan mad the gloom hke a sheltericss tice, 

Sair scathed wi the blast reft my blossoms fiac mc 

‘Lhe rose in 1ts beauty wakcs synupathics fun, 

An the minstrel can soothe wi his heart meltin strain 
But my peace, like a wee bird, awa it 1s sear d, 

And | look tur 1t here in St Mungos Kirk yard 


But hush! my dear Peggy, why shoul 1 repine ? 
For this pale wisted cl ty it will soon mix wi thine— 
It will soon mix wi thine an my wec | urnies threc 
Tor where the heart lingers the body will be 

An ycttin thy bosom 1H find my Icet peace, 

Where the weary frae a their sud mutmurin s Cc. us, 
An though in the warl’ our lot has ben haid, 

We ll rise yet wa joy ‘rae St Mungos kh tra vard 
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. @®, Benmure’s on and aton’. 
. 
) 
/ [Parr of ths song 1s old, and part by Burns, 
\ \, as it wont through his hands for Johnsons Mu 
\ im In Cromehs Remains of Nithsd ve and 
>» Calloway Song, some other verses are piven as 
\ Tclonging to the old song, but they arc intcr} ola 
f Is tions by Allan Gunn ngham. William Gordon, 
viscount Kenmuri, when the rebellion broke out 
in the year 1715, leit Kenmure, in ( wloway, with 
y bout 200 horsemen and j med the Chevahers 


a t 1ec8 at Preston in Lancashire Here he wis 

mM ) attacked by ¢ cncral Caipenter and taken prisoncr, 

te = along with many cf his unfortunate followers, to 
~ S 


Tondon The prisoners with their arms pinioned 
were led on herach uh through the principal 
strectsof the mctropolis and were obliged to sub 
nit to the hootings ind indignitics of a I ondon 
mob Kenn ure wis beheaded on 1c wer Hill on 
Uh te Bth Mr bruary, 1710 His fite was much 


“ «un nted ] 
/ 
} U kanmurrson inlawa, Willx, 
q YQ, Kenmute 5 on and awa 
“ And khenmute s lord » the brascat lc rd 
) That cvcr Galloway saw 
se 


Suecess to Acnmure 8 band, Wille, 
Succiss to AKenmuze 8 band ' 

Ther 5 no a aeait that fears a Whip, 
Chat rides by Acnumure s hand 


Here 6 Kenmure s health in wine, Willie, 
Here s Kenmure s health In winc ' 

Thcze ne er was 8 coward o henmure gs blude, 
Nor yet 0 Gordon’s line 


es 0, Kenmure s lads are men, Willi, 
Yn 0, Kenmure 5 lads are men! 
eg q Their hearta and swords are metal truc 
Ny And that their faes shall hen. 


They }] live or die wi fname, Willie, 
Lhey 1] hve or dic wi fame, 

But sune wi sound and victo71e 
May kenmurtc 8 lord come hame! 


Here s him thats far awa’, Willie, 
Heures him thats far awa 


he Ate 8 v4 ; 


as “fa capital old song, anivery popular ’ 
rather caustic criticism of that work, the Kdin 
burgh Review quotes *‘ Donald Macgillavry asone 
of the best Jacobite relics in the collection 


¥ 
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Monald MMacgillabrp. 


[T1519 given by Hoaa, in h s “ Jacobite Relics, ’ 
ina 


De eed 


™, 


The 
Shcpherd afterwarda avowed it to be a produc tion 
of his own, and rejoiced in the thought that he 
had exposed the rcviewers ignorance, without 
taking into cilculation that he had also at the 
sire time cxposcd his own literary dishonest) } 


Donatns gane up the hill hard and hungry, 
Donald s come down the hill wild and angry 
Donald will clear the gowk a nest cle verly— 
Here s to the hing and Donald Mu gillavry' 
Come lithe 9 weigh bauk, Donald Macgillavry 
Come like a weigh bauk, Donald Macgillavry 
Balance them fair, and balance them cleverl,— 
Off wi the counterfeit, Donald Macgillavry 


Donal 1s ran ower the hill, but his tether man 

\a he wore wud, or stang d' wi an ether, n an 

When he comes back there s some will lock mer 
nily— 

Here s to king James and Donald Macgillavry 

Come hke a weaver, Donald Macgillavry, 

Come hke a weavir, Donald Macgillayry 

Pack on your hack, and elwand sae cleverly, 

Gie them full measure, my Donald Muacgillavry 


_—_ 


Donald bas foughten wi reif und roguery, 
Donald has dinner d wi banes and beggary 
Better it were for Whigs and Whiggery 
Meeting the devil than Donald Macgillavry \ 
Gome like a talor, Donald Macgillayry, , 
Come like a tailor, Donald Macgillavry 
Push about, in and out, thimlle them ch verly - 
Herc s to king James and Donald Macgilliviy 
Donald s the callan that brooks nne tanglunuss 7" 
W higging and prigging, and a’ new fanglencss 
They maun be gane, he winna be baukit, n in 
He maun hae justice, or faith he will tah i 
man, 
Come like a cobbler, Donald Macgillavrv, { 
Come hke a cobbler, Donald Macgillavry 1 
Beat them, and bore them, and lingle them ™ 


4nd here s the flower that 1 lee bist, cleverly— . 
‘Lhe rose that s like the snaw ¥ Up mw king James and Donald Macgillavry' ( 
} ‘ 
fe « or,” r™ 4 3 t 
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if “4 & a 
aoe Donald was mumpit wi murlsand meckcry, _ 

"A> Donald was blinded wt Eads of property Ar (5) és " 
= Aries were Ingh, but makings were pict ung, Ge Harre ¥ of SNuil. yh 


man-— ¥ 
Tord, how Donald 1s flyting and fretting, i in 


[Taxsamity —Musnearranged by R A Smith 
Come hhe the devil, Donald Macaillavry 


—The story of tha Harper of Mull ig to be found 
in ‘ The Bec, # periodical editid ty Dr Ander 


at 
. 


S}eip them and sc wd them that pr ved sac un 


( yh G me like the devil, Donald Macgdlavry 
* 

. 

N 


gon, and pubhshed in kdinburgh towards thr 


bnitherly— ) Cl se of the last century 1t a8 thus abmdged in aoe 
yy Upwi hin, Jancs and Don wl Macgillaviy! | Ma P A Rimeay sedition cf Pannahill s Poers 2 
“In the islind of Mull there ved a harper who y 

fi ™ wus distinguished for his professional shill ani Jf 


am | Go to hin, then, it thou einst ge the shades of nght, m a solit wy part of the coun ; 
Waste not a thought on mc try, . cold faintness fell upon Rosic, and she aank, 
{ My heart and mind irc a my star — | alinc st hfcicss, into the harper s arms Ie hastily 
> They ance were dear to th « wrapped his plud arcand her shivering frame  >* 
‘ ¥ But there 16 musie m his gold, | buttonofurpose Distractcd, he burried from 
(Ine crs swect could sing ) plice to place n sx arch of fucl tor vive the dying 
that finds a chord in every bie ast embers of Ife = None could te found Tas harp 
\ I In unison to rug laycn the grass, its neglected strings vibrating 
t> the blist The harpor keve Litas his own hf, 
¢ Th modest virtues dreid the spcll but he loved his Rose better than cithur His 
( 4 The houcst Ic ves re tire, nervous arms were applicd to its sides, and cre 
{ ‘Lhe fine: symp ithies of soul long 1 lay erachiing and blazing on the huath =~ 
fc Far othcr charms requiue Rosu soon revived under its geniml intluence, and 
Lhe bD eathin,s of my plaintive rod resumed the journey when morning began to 
= } sink dying mm despair, purple the cast. Passing di wn the side of a nll, 
XY The stil) arn all voice of pratitucc, they were met by a hunter, on horscback, who 
&l i Jven thitis leard nw man ad iressed Rosie in the stylecfan old and familar 
triend The harper, innocent himself, and unsus 
‘ ) But if thy heart can suff: the, picious of cthers, paced slowly along leaving her Py 
¢ ‘Lhe powerful cause obty, in converse with the stranger Wondering at her 
\" And mount the splendid bed thit y.¢ Hh delay, he turned round, and behild tho ft uthless 
i. And puuc for thee display | fair statcd bubind the hunter on his steed, which | 
a" There gaily bid farewell to a speedily borc them out of sight The unhappy WwW 


oe 


oe 
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Cin te bim, then. 


[Rusrardawr en j 


Love s trembling hopes and fcars 
W hile I ny lonely plow, her, 
Wash with unceasing tears 


Vat in the fremmit arms of him, 
That half thy worth nc er knuw, 

O think na on my lang-tricd love, 
How te nder and how true! 

fon sure ‘twould break thy tinder heart, 
My breaking heart to sec, 

Wi a’ the wrangs and wass it tholid, 
And yct maun thole for the< 


FERS SEI Bee KO 


ee 


| the affectionate simplicity of his manners Ee 
was attachcd to Iosie, the fairest flower in the 
islind, and soon made her his bride Not long 
afterwards he set out on a visit to sone low 
country friends, accompanicd by bs Rosic, and 
carrying his harp, which had been his eompani n 
m ull his gourncys for many years Overtaken by 


harpcr, transfixed with astonishment, gazed at 

them, Then, slowly turning his steps homewards, 

he sighing exclaimed,—‘ Foul that 1 was, to burn 
| my harp for her!’ "—1t 1s said that Tannahull first 
‘heard this story told at & convivial meeting, as 
an instance of the infidelity of the fair sex, whose 
fidelity he had been strenuously defending, not 
withstanding that he himself was disappointed in 
the only love affair in which he was ever seriously 
engaged Tho impresmon which the narrative 
made upon his mind led him to the compositicn 


yor the sung } 
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Whew Rosie was faithful, how happy was I' 

Btill gladsome as summer the time glided by; 

I play'd my harp cheery, while fondly ] sang 

Of the charms of my Rog the winter nights 
lang~ 

But now I'm as waefu’ as waefu’ can be, 

Come aimmer, come winter, 'tia a’ ane tu me, | 

For the dark gloom of falsehood sae clouds my 
sai soul, 

That cheerless for aye is the Harper of Mull. 


& 


1 wander the glens and the wild woods alane, 
In their deepest recesses I make my sad mane, 
My harp’s mournful melody joins in the strain, 
While sadly I sing of the days that are gane. 
Though Rosie is faithless, she’s no the less flur, 
And the thoughts of her hcauty but fects my 
despair; 
With painful remembrance my besom fs full, 
And weary of life 1s the Harper of Mull. 
\ 
As slumb’ring I lay by the dark mountain stream, | 
My lovely young Ros appear d in my dream, 
I thought her still kind, and I ne’er was ane blest, ! 
As in fancy I clasp’d the diar nymph to my | 
Treast: 
Thou falee fleeting vision, too soon thou wertocr, | 
Thou wak dst me to tortures unequall d before , 
Hut dcath’s mlent slumbera my gr.cfs soon shall 
lull, 
And the green grass wave overthe Harper of Mull 


~~! Pa a a — af 
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Here's to the chieftains 


Of the gallant Highland clans! 
They ha‘e done it mair nour ance, 
And will do't again. 
Fill, fill, &e. 


When you hear the trumpet sound, 
Tutte taitie, to the drums, 
Up wi' swords and down your guns, 
An’ to the loons again 
Fill, fill, &e. 


Tiere 'a to the king o’ Swed ! 
kresh laurels crown his head ' 
Shiume fa’ every snenking blade, 
That winna do't again! 
Fall, Ou, &e. 


Yut to mak’ a things right, now, 
He that drinks maun fight, too, 
To show his heart 8 upright, tov, 
And that he'll do t agaln' 
Fill, fill, &c 


——— 


Landlatp count the latin. 


{Tunr, “ Hey, tuttie, taitie.”—Altered hy Burns 
from an old ditty 


The last verse of this sot. 


formed originally the first verse uf the previous 


—" 


Were ’s to the king, giv. 





[JAconi1z song.—Tune, * Hcy, tuttie tutie.” 
—'Lhe allusion in the lust verse but one to the 
king of Sweden proves the song to belong to 
about the beginning of the last ecntury, when 
Charles XII. of Sweden was expected to espouse 
the causc of the Stuarts.] 


Hxnr's to the king, sir! 
Ye ken wha I menn, sir, 
And to every honcat man, 
‘that wall do’t again. 
Fill, fll your bumpers high, 
Drain drain your glasses dry, 
Gut upon him, fy! ch fy! 
That winna do’t again. 


I anpr apy, count the lawin, 
The day 18 near the dawin, 
Ye’re a’ blind drunk, boys, 
And I’m but jolly fou. 
Hey tuttle, tastier, 
How tuttic, taitie— 
Wha's fou now ? 


( og an’ ye were aye fou, 

€ ug an’ ye were aye tou, 

i wad sit and sing tu you, 
Ii ye were aye fou 


Weel may ye a’ be' 
lll may we never see ! 
God bless the king, boys, 
And the companie! 
Hey tuttie, taltic, 
How tuttie, taitn — 
Wha's fou now ? 
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Ghe Mobin’s Testament. 


[Frost Herd's Collection, 1776, “‘ Gude day to 
you, Robin,’” says Mr, Robert Chambers, “isn 
song which I have heard sung by old women and 
nurses In my own young days. It may be loca- 
lized, from the various allusions, as belonging to 
Clydesdale, and I should suppose it to have been 
written some time after 1638, probably not long, 
t, as the old bridge of Tay at Perth, built by Robert 

Truce, ,ive way that year, and was not again 

built t1111772. The mending or re-erection of tht 

tridge of lay was a matter of agitation durin 

the rian of Charles I and that sovercign, when 
in Scotland m 1041, subscribed an hundred pounds 
for the purpox May not the sung have tren 

Witten at that pr cise cra?’ | 
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H 
! 
( unr day now, bonnie Ra bin, 


iow lang ha’e ye been hire 2 
ave tena bird abr ut this bush 
Lhis mair than twenty ycar 


| 
| 
| 


Bat now I am the sickest bird 
Thit ever sat on bru, 

And J] wid mak my testament, 
Gudeman, if ye wad brat 


Girtth this tome nebo mine, 
Chat picks upon the corn, 

Ant,.¢ t to the duke o’ Hamilton 
do bt a hunting horn, 


Ciartrk thx bonnie feathers o mint, 
lh finthcrso my neb, 

And gre to the lady Hamilton, 
fo nll a feather bed 


Car tak’ this gude mcht lez o nin, 
And mend the brig o’ Tay, 

I¢ will be a post and pillar gude, 
It will neither bow nor gac. 


Anttah this other leg of mine, 
And mend the bngo Weir, 
1t will be a post and p liar gude, 
Jt will neither bow nor steer 


Gar tih thae bonnie feathers o’ mim, 
The feathers o my tail, 
And eie to the lads o’ Hamilton 


To be & barn-flail. wy 


ig, YO MCR On pa 


pea) 
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And tak’ thae boanie hathers 0’ mine, 

The feathers o” sny breast ; > 
And oie them to the bonais tad, 4 
Will bring te me a priest. 


Now in there cam’ my lady wren, 
Wr mony s ngh and 

O what care I for a° the lads, 
if my ain kad be gone’ 


C, 


Hoy 
Then Rodin tarn'd hem roand abc.t, m,' 
E‘en Hke a litele king . 
{vee pack ye out af my cnscaber-dout 
Ye little cutty-quean. 


al 


ere Wigziand Balos, 


[Tuzrs 1s said to be a translation by Br avs of a 
Gaelic nursery song winch a Hoghiand ladv sung 
and interpreted to him = It appears to belong tu ** 


j the period when bol intss and dexterity m cattl 


lifting were accounted v rtues J 


Har, balio, my sweet wee Donald, 
Picture o the grcat Clinronald 
Thou It be achefo a thy clin, 

Uf thou art spared to be a man 


Leeze me on thy bonnie craizic ' 

An thou hve thou It lita naipke, 

Travel the country throuch and throu,t , 
And bring hame a Carlisle cow 


Through the Lawlands, near the Bod r, 
Weel, my habe, may thou furder 

Herry the loons o’ the Lugh countrie 
byrne to the Highlands h unc to me 





ip Wa ike shall ha’e Ler Will. 


[From “The North Countrie Garland,” a 
small colleetion printed at Edinburgh jn 1834, 
for private distribution } 


Ir my dear wife should chance to ganz, 
Wi me, to Edinburgh toun, 

Into a shop 1 will her tah , 
And buy her a new poun 
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But if my dear wife should hain the charge, 
As I expcet she will, 

And if she says, The auld will do, 
By my word she shall ha e her will! 


It my devr wife should wish to ganz, 
Yo sec a necbor or friend, 
4 horse ér a chair I will providc, 
And a strvant to attcnd 
Lut if my dear wife shall hain the char.c 
A8 I expect she will 
And ifshe says I 1 walk on foot 
By mv woru she sh ill ha e her will 


Ii my dear wie shall tring me as n, 
As lexpect she will 

€ uke and wine J will provide 
And a nurse to nurse the chili 

But 1f my dear wife shall hun the char 
As Lexpect she will 

Anlifshe says She I nurs t hersel 
Ky my word she shill hie har wall 


Doro Gr enery 


LWarrres ty Bi sens for Thomson s (oll ction 
Peter Pindar (Dr Wolcot) hid provi usly wait 
ten verses on the sim = sutycct for the simc col 
lecti n 
Dillabcued £ The J wssof Iecchrvan J] 


On, murk, mirk ts this mi lnight hour 
And 1 ud thc t mpcsts roar 

A wacfa wan icrer scehs thy towct 
Lord Gregory, ope thy door 


An caile frac her fathers hit 
And a for loving thee 

Atl ast somc pity on me shaw 
It love it may ne be 


J ri Gregory, mind st thoun t thc grove 
By bonnie Irvine side, 

Wher: first 1 own d that virgin Ic vc 
1 lang lang had denied ° 


How aften didst thou pledge the vow, 
Thou wad for aye be mine! 

An1l my fond heart, itsel sae truc, 
It ne er mistrusted thine. 


Both 8 ngs are foun kd on the fine old 


Pre 
<5 
wr 5 


ore 6 hee 


ay 


& 
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Ven ustaung thunders frem alos, 
Ycur willing victiur sce 

| But spire and pardon my fils 1 ve 

| Alig wrongs to heaven anda ¢ 


Nand 1s thy heart, Lord Gregory 
and flinty is thy brcast 

Thou dart of heaven that flishes | 
Oh wilt thou give me rest 


4 





@ypen tle Voor to me 


[Wrirrtn or altered ty Burnes for Lhons 1 5 | 
collection ] 








On cpen the door some pity show 
Oh op1 the decrt nec h 

Th ugh th ul wtt nfale Tlhevery rove tru 
Oh puthced ortome oh 


Cauld 1s the 1} ist upon my pale cheek 
But c wi ler thy love for meh 

The frost that treczes the ht at my h 
Isn ught to my pains frie thee, oh 


rt 


The win moon 3s sctting tehin i the white ww 
And tire is setting with me ch 

Lalse fri nis fals Icvc, tarewcll 4 1 mar 
lll neer trout] them nor thee, oh 





| fhe has open d the door, she has open 1 1f wide 


Shc secs his pale corse on th ylun oh 
Mv true love, she ericd, and sunk duwn Ly hiss 1 
| Naver to mse again oh 


| G8p auld Man. 


(C1.en by Ritson from a common collection 
the tith of which hu says he hid i rgot Allan 
Cunningham protatly tooh the hint of hs sovg 
euled The Wanton Wife (sce prge 93) trum 
thc yrcsent one 1 


‘ 


v 


*y 





In the Jand of Fife there lived a wiche 1 wif 
And in the town of Cupar then, 
Who sorely did lament, and made her cor pl: int, 
¥ Oh when will ye die, my auld man ? 


*e © ld . &4 Vo 
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gener ee 


j, cam her cousin Kate, when it wae growing & 
lat. 
A She sard, What s gade for an’ anld4 man ? 
ct O wheit-brefd and wine, and a kinnen new slain, 
That s gude for an au.d man. 


: > Fear ye in to jeer, or can ye mm to scorn, 
And what for cam ye in? 
oar bear bread and watcr, I’m sure, is much bet 
ter— 
It s ower gude fur an auld man 
Pr 
Now the auld man g deid, and, without rem id, 
Into his cauld prave hes gane, 
Tie still wi my biesang of thec 1 hae nv miss 
Ing 
1} ne er mourn for an auld man 


A caer a ne Os 


\ Within alittle mair than threc quarters of a year, 
She was marned to a young man then, 

Who drank at the wine, ind tippled at the be r 
And spent mair gear than he wan 


O black grew her brows, and howe grew her cen, 
And cauld giew her pat and her pin 

And now she sighs and ave she says 
1 wish I had my silly auld man! 


fs 
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a 
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Giro to Bertowk, Jobnnic. 


[Ine old tune of “ Go to Berwich, Johnnie, 15 
usually pang to a nursery dcgprel, beginning, 


m 


ee ee i al 


rRyAz 


Go, go, go, 

Go to Berwixk Johnnie 
Thou shalt have the horace, 
And [ shall have the poncy. 


| 


| he 

} The following verscs are from Johnson s Museum, 
‘ yf \ lare said to have been partly written by Joun 
lan MaMILron, music seller, Edinburgh ] 


\ Go to Berwick, Johnnie, 
«2 Bring Yer frae the Border 
4 ) Xen sweet bonnie lassie, 
Re Let her ga e nae farther 
yA) Fnglish loons will twinc ye 
/ O the lovely treasure , 
¢. But we Il let them ken, 
$ 4 sword wi’ them we Il measure y 


PINE eS VIE 


lev ] 


© Lass, for ‘‘Laddie J 
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feo to Berwick, Johnnie, ” 
Asd regain your honour is 
Drive them ower the Tweed, a? 


And show our Scottah Lanner 
lam Eob the lung, 

And se are Juck, my trither, 
But, before we jose her, 

Wells there thegither 


ee 


¢ Dancert Drir.. 


[From Jamieson s Popular Bal'ads and sn 


~ on 
an Near 


Trerr hives a Iandart laird on J ite 

And he has rn arried a dand ly wite 

She wadn shape, nor y¢t wad she + 
Lut sit wi her cummcers, and ¢ i herscl fa 


She w idna spin, nor yet wad she cird 
But she wad sit and erick wi the lard 
“ve he 1s doun to the shee p fauld, 

A id elcekit a wether by the spauld 


} es whirled aff the gude wether ¢ shir 

And wray ped the dandily lady thercin 
I downa pay you tor your gentle hin 

But wocl may 1 shelp my wether 6 5h 


ee 


————s 


Basese, lle near me 


[Orp words to the tune of “Tad We he new ( 
with tho exception of the substiti tion cf ¢ 
+ 


i 


> 
i 
Lane hac we parted becn, Ww 
Lagsie, my dcarie, aaa 
Now we aro met again, 4 


Lassie, lu near me 
Near me, near me, 
Lassie, lie near me 

Lang hast thou lan thy lane 
Lasuie, he near me 


A that [hae endured, f ce? 
Lassie, my dearie, ws 
Here mn thy arma is cured, ‘3 


Lassie, lie near me. 


PUENTE 


py yt sae a 
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The Ttatle of Scotland. ” 


[ furs song, to the tune of ‘‘ Black Joke 18 given in Hoggs “ Jacobite Relics, along with t 
%  f Nowing commcntary —‘‘ This 18 a modcrn song and th cnly one that is in the volume, to mv ’ 
»* lnowledge It had no right to be here, for it isa national nota Jacobite song but I insertit cut 
of a whim to vary the theme alittle It 1s an excellent song though professedly an imitation ani, 
when tolerat ly sung never misses of having a good effect among a company of Scots people It has 
re _ teen published as mine in several collections I wish 1t were Tut] am told that it was written ty 
Mr SurtHerr ann, land surveyor, a gentleman of whom 1 know nothing save that he 1s the author 
of scme other popular songs —We cannot say what 1< hhanec 13 to be placed on this statement of the 
A shepherds But knowing his unfortunate disposition to cajollcry in mattcrs literary, we are quite 
age yrepared to believe, on very slendcr proof that the Mr Suthuland the land surveyor, the gentleman 
“ cf whom he “ knows nothing, save that he is the author of some othir popular songs, 18a phant m 
} ci his own creating and thit the real author of th present song was the same who wrote § Lic 
Aslgrims of the bun, The Quecns Wakc, anda venety of other Works } 


T142 them boast of the country give Patrick his fume 
Of the land of the ocein, and Anghan namc 
With the red blushing roscs, and shamroch so green 
kar dearer to me are the hills of the North, ¢ 
The land of blue mountamms, the birth place of worth 
‘hose mountains wherc freedom has fix d her abodu 
i .« Those wide sprcading glens where no slave ever trode, 
Where blooms the red hcathcr and thistle so grecn 


Though rich t¢ the soil whcre | lossomsa the rose 

And barren the mountains and cover d with sncus 
Where blooms the red heather and thistl« so gricn 

Yet, for friendship sincere, and for loyalty true 

And for courage so bold which no {ce could sul duc, 

Unmatch d 1s our country, unrivall d our swans, 

And lovely and true are the nymphs on cur plains, 

; Where rises the thistle, the thistle so green 


et 


an Far famed are our sires in the battles of yore, 
k And many the cuirnies that rise on our shore, 
O er the foes of the land of the thistle so green, 

And many a carnie sh 11] 112e on our strand, 

48 Should the torrent of war ever | urst on our land 
Let foe come on fue, as wave Comes on wave, 

T ‘We ll give them a welcome, we I] give them a grave, 

Beneath the red } cathe r und th stle so giecn 


O denr to our souls, as the blessings of heaven, 
1s the freeduin we boast, 1s the land that we hve in, 

The land ot red heathcr an‘1 thistle so green 
for that land and that freedom our fathers haye bicd, 
And we swear by the blood that our fathers havi shed, 
2! No foot of a foe shall e er trend on their grave 
t. But the thistle shall bloom on the bed of the brave 

The thistle of Scotland, the thisti so groin . 


€  ¢ “ roa 
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: & Mere passes the squire on his broth r—his horse * 
, Thert centum-per eentum, the at with his pura 
Sw eet Mobin. But sce you “the Crown, howitwavesinthealr 
There a big bellied bottle still eases my care 
[Frou an anonymous sheet of music } The wife of my bosom, alas she did dix, 
f For sweet consolation to church [ did fly - 
,* O WFR arc ye going, ewer t Robin 2 I found that old Solomon proved 1t fair t 
Whit makes you sa proud ands: shy? ‘Lhat a big belli. d bottlesacum f ralleir 
I once sew the day, litth Robin, 
My triendship you would not deny I once was persuaded a venture to mahe 
But winter again 18 returning, A letter intorm d me that all w is to wreck 
And weather both stormy and sn: I But the pursy old landlord just waddled upsts 
Gin ye will come back, little Robin With a glorious bottle, that ended my carcs 
IN feed ye wi’ moulins mysel 


When summer comes in, httle Robin 
Forgcts all his frends and his circ , 
Away to the fields flies sweet R bin, 
Io wander the groves here and there 
Though you he my debtor, aweet Rubin, 
On you I will never lay blame , 
kor 1 ve had as dear friends as Robin, 
Who often have served me the same 


1 once had a lover hke Robin 
Who }ong for my love dd unplore 
At last he took flight just hke Robin, 
) And him I ne er saw any more 
But should the stern blast of misfortune 


= Return him, as winter dacs thec, 
Though slighted by hoth, little Robin, 
Vet both of your faults I Il forgi e 


) She Wig- bellied Wott'c 


pe A ES ES A eT 


[Tx1s appears in the first Fdmburgh edition of 


he 
tune called ‘‘ Lhe Lazy Mist } 


No churchman am [, for to rail and to wnte 
No statesman or soldier, to plot or to fight 
No aly man of business, contriving a snare 
For a big bellied bottle s the whole of my care 


\ The peer I don t envy~I give him his bow 
* J scorn not the peasant, though ever so low 


Vut a club of good fellows, like thuse that are 


here, 
Ania bottle like this, are my gk ry and c uc 


j 
we 7 - 


Burns s Poms, 1787 = 1t 18 adapted to the old 


v 


**Taile « cas they are cormforts, a maaim la 1 
down 

By the tard whit dye call him, that won the 
blach gown ? 

And frith 1 agree with th old prig toa hau, 

bora tig bellid bottle s a heaven of cir 


{>tanza added in a Mascn Lodge ] 
Then fill uy o bumper, and mak it ocrflow 
And honours magonic prepare tor to tnrow 
May every true brother of the compass and sin ir 
Have vti., bellied bottk when harass d with ea 


——— 


Gly Gurveman. 


{Arrx Ronozr —Air, “loch Irroch Sit 
—The first four lines term the chorus of 1. r, 
old song J} t 


My gudeman says aye to mx 
Says aye t> me, says aye to mc 
My gudeman says aye to mc 

Come cuddle in my besie 
Thourh wearm auld, hes blyt rst tl 
Thi mony a swankie youthfu chil 
And a has aim a to see me weul, 

And keep me snug and coz 


For though my cheeks where roses 1 \ 
Hae tint their lively glowing huc 
My Johnmue 6 gust as kind ard true 
As tt I still were rogy. t 
Our weel-won gcar he never dranh, 
He ncver lived aboon his rank, _ 
Yet wi a neebour blythe and frank, ‘ 
He could be as jocose aye 


4 


~~ o 
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‘c We hae a hame, gude halesome cheer, 
Contentment, peace, a conscience clear 
And rosy bairns to us mair dear 
Than treasures o Potosi 
Their minds are formed in virtue s school, 
Their fau ts are check d wi temper cool, 


~< 


( ~“ Eo. my gudeman mak 6 this his rulc, 
“* To keep fr ve hasty blows ayc 
r It ne er wag siller gart us wed, 
( pan Youth, health, and love wer a we had 
A Possess do these, we toil d fu glad, 


To shun want s bitter throes aye, 
‘We ve had our cares we ve had our tcils 
fa \ ‘Wo ve had our bits o troubles whiles 
et Yet, what o that? my Johnme s smiles 
Shed joy ocr a our wots aye 


it } Wi mutual aid we ve trudged through 1 fc 


A kind gudeman, a cheerfu wif 

And on we Il jog, unvexed by stiifc 
‘Lowards our journey s close, aye! 

And when we re stretch d upon our bicr 

Oh may our souls, sue faithfu here, 

ogether spring to yonder sphcre, 
Wher love 5 pure river flows aye 


“XL 


Wo kk 


Ghe Wlack-e’ed Dagdie. 


only jo and dear, Oj 


ny 


W: heart sincere, I love thee, Bell— 
But dinna yc be saucy, O, 

Ora my love 1 winna tell 
Tothec my black-e ed Inssie, O 

Its no thy check o rosy huc, 

It ano thy litth cherry mou , 

Itsaa because thy heart s sne tiue 
My bonnie black e ed lassic, O 


oy tae. Se 
a~ 


~~ 
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te 
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Its no the witch glance o thy ee, 
Though few for that surpuss yc, O, 
That mak s ye aye sae dear to nx, 
My bonnie blach e ed lasaic, ©! 
It 6 no the whitencss o thy skin, 
1t 5 no love s dimple on thy chin, —~ 
Itsa thy modest worth within, 
My bonnie black e ed Jassie, O' 


Wer G 


[Caprarn Crarres Gray, ky M —Ar, § My 


WIE rea OM a 


Ye smile sae sweet, ye look sne kind, 





That a wish to caress ye, O, . 
But 0! how I admire thy mind, 
My bonnie black ¢ cd lassie, 0! : 
I ve seen thy een, like crystal clear, 
Shine dimly through saft pity s tear— 
These are the charma thot mak thee dew iy 
To me, my black e ed lassie, 0! a 
Jw 


wonnie Mundee. 


[Tu tune called “ Bonnie Dundee 18 ¢{ an / 
doubtd antiquity, as it 18 to be f und in the 
Skene MS collection of music in the hbrary ct 
the Faculty ot Advocates, Edinburgh, a collec 
tion mode m the ren of James VI most of it 
between the yc ara 1015 and 1620, ind s me of st ¢ 
carher Its there entitld ‘Adew, Dundce, , 
and the uncient version of the tune is proni unce 1 a 
ty Mr Dauncy (the editor of the Skint Mb ) to 
le superior to the modern The old words are 
lost ‘The followmg was the opening cf an old 
sung to the tune, Lut not it 1s supposed, the ( 
o1lginal song, which must have tccn one of $ 
pathos and sentiment c 


O, where did ye get that hauver meal bannock?— : ¢ 
O, silly blind body, O, dinna ye see? 

1 gat it frae a brisk young sodger laddie, c 
Between Sunt Johnston and bonnie Dundec / 


To thcse four lines Bt rns added twelve, for John 
s0n8 Muscum In the following version of the 
song, Burns s twilve lines are retained, viz the 
second four and the last eight We cannot ary 
who wrote the intermediate eight lincs = The | 
tunc of ** Bonme Dundee was adopted by (ay 
for one of his songs in ' The Beggars Opera, 
beginning ‘‘ The charge 18 prepar d, the lawyers 
are met Itis also familiar to modern ears us \ 
being the air of Macneills popular sung, “‘ Saw 
yemy wee thing? J 


ci 
O wnars gat ye that bonnic blue bonnet ? ( 
O what makes them aye put the quisction to 
me ? 


I gat 1t frae a bonnie Scots callan, 
Atween St Johnstoun and bonnie Dundce 

O gin I saw the laddie that gac met?! ( 
Aft has he doud] d me upon his knie, 

May heaven protect my bonnie “ ots laddie, 


3 And scnd him safe hame to his baby and mc \ 


aes ae OCT ‘ 
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Wy heart has nae ror m when I think on my laddit, Ko. he wasa body, when warm d wi the todds . 
His denr x0sy haffets bring tears to my ¢ (— | W hase wit to ik bosom ench intment could 1.) e, aa) 
But, Ol he s awa , and I dinna ken whar he s— Tortunnin anddiffiu§ ind punnm andlangh ou, ¢ 
Gin we could ance meet we Il ne cr part til we || Lhrcughout the hale parish nae equal had he 
die 


O light be the bieezes around him saft blawin ' | But worn outat Iast wi lft serres an 1 its] rhours 
2 And oer him sweet simmer still think bonnihe, Hela ean awlicu to ns frens i. su dear 
eo 





And the rich dews o plenty, around him wide | Ani sunk in deaths slecp sur bewad by hs ‘is } 
1) 


ri fin, nc lors 
Cc Priventa hisf irs for my tal y and me! | Wha yet sucakh his pruc, and hs men iy ) 
revere 
“t My blessings upon tht sweet wee lippie ' | Whit slumbers the dusto ns aulliunt: Mit s Sp 
My tlessings upon that Fonni ce brie We dug him iu grave wi the tear in oure e } 
Thy siniles are sae hike my blythe sodger laddic Ani there laid the baneso my auld uucle W itty 
a Thou s aye the dearer und deare1 to me | fo mculder in ycace by the ig athen tree A 
But I i tig a hower on von green bank sxc bonnie YW 
wis Lhits lav d by the waterso Tay wimplin cl vr, if 
» And cleed thee in tartans my wee smiling | —_— { 
f- Jchnnie, ¥ 


2/*} and mike thee a man Like thy daddie dear 


| 
Hatt Days. 


e 


2 


{Hrow Atxerie J 





6) Auld Marcle Ulatty. 


“©The midnight hour 15 (inhing, lila 
( Ai the douce in the decent wre winking Iads sé }) 
& TArcuinarn Mfhax of Kilmarnock —DIune, sae I tcll you a. un, t 
y ©) “Bonnie Dundee J Be t weel or 11] ta en, 
f [ It 5 time ye were quitting your drinking, 1i 5 ‘ \ 
ie O vee T hae mind o my auld aa le : utty, on ‘ — pe 
7 nen but atitenll ul stood ty his knee vw ben an mini vour gintry, hat 
£ Orclamb the Lig ch ur where itc nim he sat ye Crcomur_ vour ber and less bantry, hats i 
%t } He made us iu blythe wi his fun and his gle For we vow whar we sit, Y? 
C lor 0 he was knackie, and couthi, and erachie, That fore we shill Ait “y 
A 3 Barth humour ind lar in his noddle hil he— W slte better acquent wi your pantry, av itt = 
The yonths o the clachin he 1 kvep i. 2 }avshin ‘ 
Wi has quecr ot servations and st ries 8 ie sl ¢ ‘Th 1 tt days we but b ginning, Ait, 
5 ) An we vesworn (wad ye hacuslcsinning Bb atc ) \ 
| Ie The last H semanay that we met in his cottie, Ry our futh an curh up, 
To talk owre the past, and the nippy to prec, We shall sth Ly the stoup 
dy home auld farrant sangs, that were touchin ul) As ling as a birre) hee ps rimning, hate 1, 
} w.tty 
ay He sung, till the bairnies were danein wie ec, ‘* Thr ’s1tnzan thro simmer we moilit, hate \ * 
~, Ad syne in the dancc, hike a youngster o twuty, 1 a:0ugh hav an through harvest we tor t, hate 
a He lap and he flang wi auld Nannie Miefc — ac ye hen, when the wi cel oA : 
Ina tho blythe mec tin, nae ane wis sae canty, Is beginning to squeal, {x 
5 Sac Johin , sae gabby, sue furthy, and tree Its tine for to grease or t» oil it, Kate . 
T\ And O' had ye seen him thatcenn when Roxy Thon score ug another drapps Kate, 
} Was hippled to Mag 100 Raccarten Mill, An gic usa cake to our cappy, hate, f ag f 
P W1' jokes rare and witty he kept up the glory For, ly sp got an pin 
Co Ti morning s faint glimmer wis seen on the It wart mair than a sin 
a hill § Jo fit when we re sitting sac happy, Rate * 
| | : 
TEE MeO AL UT Are 
5 a ‘ aMe * oe ear a cape — 
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» : : d Thy bewtic 1s baith riche an rare,— 
* Thy chicke 8 the rose thy tecthe sthe p a] 


y One gta l of the morning. Love sportes amang thy coal blacke }i i 


An in thine eyne, my wincsome girl« 
Her voice is musick frae the merle, 


[Roperr Giirirr an —Tune, “ One bumper at Or mavis in the glen below me — 
f Parting j lm happir than Kile} indie s Farle, 
\ When bonnk Jean makes muckle o 3 1 
Ong star of the morning still lingers 
- Amid the deep blue of the sky, Meas Jhonc, our sanctimonious fiir 
O° 1t waits for the sun and my Mary Sereedcs frac the altar ka Lente, 
ns To light up the green ea th with joy That laicks a were placed here 
Then haste love, the fair hly 5 weeping, To practise pennaunce, an repentc — 
The young rose 18 dit oping, 1n dew But trae sic doctrines I dissent 
~ Os The lark, in its sweet dream, 16 sleepir An spurn his cauldriffe dogmas tre rr ¢ 
Jill wakcned by nature and you! Thia warls a wi flours tcsprente, 


kor tonnic Jcan mak s muckle o mee 
here gs joy when the soft morning blush 5 


And sunbcams on bright streamlets } ly, 
When the deep glen and dark misty mountain 
Rejoice at the coming of day 
Tut not the gay gladness of nature 





I Lousdan birlt at the yill, 

At bikkeris aye I bure the gree 

The roarin channel stane studc atill 
Upo the yce withc utten mec 





ev When summer and morning arn y unt But nc w adiu to barlcy bree, 
Can equal that rapture of bosom, | Whilke frae my balance aft did threw n 
When you are the theme of my song F r I ve torsworn ita , ye see, 
Since bc nnie Jean made muckleo ro 
( rm YY on bright star of morn 18 depart: . 


To sparkle on lands that aie fairer 
But on maid never fairer than y u 
5 The golden sun now walks in glory 
And gladdens with smiles flower and tree 
Like vou who, 1n Joy or in sorrow, 


To skies of a Jovelicr huc | 


{Married the Morn. 


| 
A Still gladdens this bleak world to me | 
[Epwarp Ports —Here first printed —A r 
* Woodan mainmedan a] 
b 
1 O Freedom, yc u re muckle deseivin 
» A the sangs that are sung sn y ur priser 
Bonnie Bean mak’s muckele. | ee eee ann ee ein 
fa A the blythest an besto my days 
qr r TDavip Vepprr —This song was written for | But we ne cr prize our pleasurcs eneuch 
an ancient Scottish alr tc be found in the Skene Till we see that frae us they 1) be ter 
& collection of tunes, and cntitled “ Bonnie Tean fae 1m singing o freedom the nx ht, 
+ makis meikle ofme Jj for I’m to be marned th morn 
a Marricd at last the mcrn— 
Mx Lorde Kilspindie s crappt 18 1n, Buckled sac fast the morn 
: fae hail may skyte, an’ rain may pour Sa 1m singing o freedom then It 
The norlan blaste frae yonte the binne 1 or I'm to be marricd the mein 
May skelfe an dadde fu snelle an dour | 
1 ve noucht till doe but tende my flour, But 1 trow ye 1 wadna be buckled 
we As Jang as heaven sali health bestow ince Gin I saw it could otherwise be, 
ur My life 8 ane rosie sun-licht hour, lor I ken that whan twa folk arc coup! i 


For honnie Jean maks muckle o mee y Nor ane nor the ither 3s free, 


pam ks 9 
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But that dell o a lasne has wiled me— 
She s witched me as sure as Im torn 
Wi the glamour o love sh« s beguiled me 
sso Lin to be n arried the morn 
Marricd at }ast the morn— 
Buckle 1 sae fast the morn 


h 


Wi the glamour o Jove shes tcgul ty e, 


“iim to he marmi the: mr 
Alrca ly the lags ¢ can gunde me 
To gae or toc me at her ca 
Then what may I gucsat tetr le me 
Whan she ruics vi Euth] vean the dw 
Dut qudesilc it canna le hely t 
I mal hrmy an thie sw om 
Atthe Inka the pinsh was tellt at 
Su lm tote¢ mir ithe mern 
Miourricd at last th) omern— 
Buckl 1 81 fast the morn 
At the kika the ; insh was tellt it 
Sa imt be marnel the mern 


An noon n it canna be better 
Weollcconn ah th t stot we ein 
An 8n fora witt I mau get her, 
Shc just n aun ¢ t me for a man 
We dinna Jon whit wis intended— 
W mavt« for this o wore born 
Ar nco, folk, my sang maun teen le} 
TorkLmt tcomarn d the n orn 
Marric lat ist th m rn— 
Buchicd sac faust the norn 
An noc, folk mys sang ncur leat | 
To In te temarrudth nat 


aheam ie’g Wogowr 


Avr nre 


t 


s 
Fours Yarmie, 
[Bernas —Tunc “The eirino the glen 


Yetnc Jame pride of a the plan 
Sue gallant and gre guy a swain 
Through o our ! asses he dz] rove 
An] reign d rs stheas h1g uf Jove 
But now w: 9 ghs and starting tears 
Hic striss among the woods and brig 
Or mt e glens ind roc] y c wes 

Nis sad complaining dowic ravis 


I wha sae lite dil range and rove 
{niching d with every moon iny Ir ve 
Jhittl thought the tame was near 

RN pentanet 1 sh ull buy sae deur 

lic slight Un 1.dsm) tort rents se 
Andliu it. the pings I irec 

Whi she, my emul sccrnfu f ir 
Torlids m¢ ecr to sce her mur 





aly Lar 


Subals 


Borns says that this s ng wasvery popula n 


Johuson for insertion in his Muscum | 


4 Tcam down by yon castle wa 
Andin ty von ,arden green 

Oth r Tsmed a tonne, bonnie lass — 
But the flower tcrders were us between 


A tonme, bonnie lassie she was, 
Asever mine eycs did ace 
O five hundred pounds would I give 
Tor to have such a pretty trle as th ¢ 


He stntacoys of the werds andn 4 


oy 


(Tins isa bret but emphatic burst of entbu 
)  gsiagm from Bt ras regarding his “‘benni Jein 
Jt appears in the Museum t an oli ar con 
Tiunitated Ly the pect J 


To have such a pretty bride as me 
\cung mnan, ye are surely mista en 

Though ye were king 0 fair scotlini, 
I wad disdam to te yur queen 


] urs whatr ch lly thee 
On Geordie on huis ocean »— 
Dvvour, Legpar loons ton ¢— 


Taicign m Je annic & bc som 


Tall not so very high, Lonnie lass, 
© talk not so very, very high 
The man at the fair that wad scll 
He maun learn at the man that wad buy 


Tet her crown my love her law 
An im her breast enthrone me 
King and nations—swith, awa 


1 trust to climb a far lngher tree, 
And harry a tur richer nest 
Tak this advice o me, bonnie lag, 


) Rerf randies, I down ve! % Humility wad set thee best 

| 20 
(ee te eS. Seay 
a Ww * = Pet : aitfigas- u . Ss - 


”. 


@®, wha ’s that. 


[W rivren by RAmeay, who calls it in ns Tea 
Table Miscellany ‘The Auld Mans best argu 
nent 

- yo waking? the begimnir g of in old lrentious 
song } 


Q} wir ¢ that at my chamber dor ? 
‘Laur widow, ar ye wahing ? 

Auld caric, your suit give ocr, 
¥ our love lycs a in tawhing 

Gse me the Jad that’s young and tight 
svect hke wm Apri meadow 

1s sic 18 he can bless the sight, 
And bosom of a widow 


O widow, wilt thou Ict me im 
Jim pawky, wise and thrifty 
And come of a nght gentle kin 
J] m httle more than fifty. ’ 
Daft carle, dit your mouth, 
What significs how y awky 
Or gentle bon ve be, bot youth 
In love you re but 1 gawky 
“Then, widow, let thes wuicas spe th, 
Thit powerfully 7 lead clinhan, 
And 1f they fail my mouth I ll steek 
And nae mar love wall think on 
Theat court indeed, [ maun confess 
1 think thcy make yuu young, sir, 
Anltcn times bettcr can (xpress 
Affiction, than your tonj,uc, 6ir 


She jarewell, 


[Appresvsrn by Taxnanity to a fur one who 
had tursiken him —Arr, “lord Gregory J 


Accusr me not neonstant fair, 
Of being 1 use to thec, 

Jor I was true, would still been so 
Had st thou been truce to me 

But when J knew thy 7 hghted liys 
Oncc to a rival gs prest, 

Love smother d independence roast, 
And spurn d thee from my breast 


1t is sung to the tunc of ‘ Widow, «ro | 
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The fairest flow r in nature s fie) 1 
conceals thc rankhng the n, 

So thcu, sweet flow r! ag fnise as fair, 
This once kind heart hast torn 

‘Twas min to prove the fcllest pan » 
‘Lhat slight: d love can feel, 

Tig thine to weep that one rash ut, 
W hich bids this long farc well 


| 


| ‘Hob, come kigg me noi. 


[Tuy tune called © John, come 1154 me now 
is of Breat antiquity, Lut the wo dstowhi h + 
Wis O1yginally sung with the excepuon cf th 
chorus, scem to be lost = =Atthe h formition 1.1 
cndcavour was made by the more 2 uous of the 

1 clergy t> give w spiitual meaning t the soncs in 
popular usc, ind thus to convert pre fine or licen 

| tions rhymes into holy hymns, Amon the songs 

ee metimorph »cd was “ John, come hse me 

I'now and we quote a versc of it in rts apinitual 

jazed garb, to show tht dary and unscrupulous 

lengths which the culy reformers could ge om 
comlining famihar images wath sacred = Thi 
cfiect 1s startling 





Johne, cum kiss me new 
Johne, cum hisa me now 

Johnc, cum kiss mc ly and by, 
And mahc no more adow 


The Lord thy Cod 1am, 
| Jhat John dois thee cul 
Jchne represents an 
by grace cclestiall, Xc 





| 

The following fragment af ycars in Lerd gs Colle 
tion, and sccm to be all that remains of the 011 
ginal son, } 








| Jon, come kiss Me now, now, now, 
Q John come kiss me now, 
Johu come kiss me by and by, 
| And make nue mar ido 
Some will court and comphmcnt 
And mak. a great ado, 
home will make of their goodm in, 
And sae will I of you 
John, come kins, &e 


2 


a 
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whe Wig bland CRlivsre. & Ochon, «cher, ch, Donald, ch 
| 


Ochon ochon, ochre 
2aé Woman in thig warld wi le 


[Tus pathetic lamentation was writuen ty Die wretched now as mie 


Be ans in imitation of scn ¢ Gaelic chant he had 

heard with the burthen 6 Ochcn ochon, ochrie 

It is inserted in the Muscum to a Gach an also 

contributed by Burns fn the Jacobite helices aie C Y 

Nogg givcs it with three a lditional verses, pr> ( Uye ¢ Iain U bes at 

bably from his own yen Of these vers 8 We Te 

tain one, which forins the last excc] t the chorus | [Ramsay grvcs this im his Tea Title Misechans 

in the prescnt scng the other two appear to us!’ as an old meccin hisday It as asc be four i 

toinyurc the y ithcs cf the piece, aud wethere  v rds and musi, m the Orpheus Cilelenis 

fore leave them cut ] plan) The auld cudemin means here the J sé 
hustan tl } 


On, Im come to the Jew Countric 


Ochcr, cchon ochrie Lare in 1M evening forth I went 
Without a penny in ny 4 arse | A httle bet re the sun giced down 
To buy ancil tone Ai there Pehuncd, by werlent 
Lolijht on ot itt) new begun 
1t was na sae im the Highlini hi ls A man int his wite were fin in strite 
Ochon ochon ochre 1 canna weel tell how it began 
Nv Woman the ¢ untry wide Bit aye she wuld her wretche F lif 
Sve hapyy Wb is mec And cridever Alike, ny wuld gul t 
lorthen Thidasccreo ky, He 
Ochen, och n ochre The null gu icman that thea t ie ct 
Te ding on yen hill gac igh, The country hens where he was born 
And tiinging milk tc me Was tut puir silly vagabond, 
And iki ane leuch him t> scorn 
And there I hid three score vu yow ¢ Ferhe lls endandmih anen! 
Ochon ochon cehic! Ot ge ar that hist refithers wan 
“kipping on yon tonne hnc wes He giurt the pur stand frac the ivor 
And casting woo to me Sic tell nue mare! thy wild gudeman 
J wis the happiest o the clan, Sit 
Sarr, sair may I 1epine My heart, alake 18 ihe to break 
kor Donald was the bravest man When J think on my winsome Johr 
And Donald he was mine This Linking ¢cn, an i gait sae fice 
Wow uwthing like the, thou dozent {rence 
Till Charhe he cam’ ocr at last, His rosy face and flaxcy hur, 
B1e far, to xt us free And shin as White is ony swan 
My Donalds wm was wanting then Was i: ree and tall, antccmely withal 
lor Scotland und for nc And thou lt never be be my wid gud mun 
Thur waefu fate what need I tell Hi 
Richt tv the wrang did yield W hy dost thou plern? 1 thee mainte.n 
My Donald and his cc untry fell lor meal ind maut thou disna want 
Upon Culloden field But thy wili hees I canna please, 
Now when our gear gins to grow scant 
Now I have nocht Jeft me ava, Of b uschold stuff thou hast enough, 
Ochon, ochcn, ochric Thou w ints f r neither pot nor pan 
But bonnie orphan lad wcans twa, Of sx ihe ware he left thee bare 
To veck their bread wi me % bae tell me nae mar of thy auld gude ou 
2 ys ay ae | re. 
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Yes, I may tell, and fret mysel’, Galloway @am. 

1o think on the bly the days I had, \ 
When he and I thegither lay (Garrowas Tams said to have the cn astalwart 

In arins, into a weel-made bed. gvpscy in Galloway ot the name of Thomas M ir 
But now I ngh, and may be sad, shall, some of whose descendants can still te , 

Thy courage 15 cauld, thy colour wan, triced We cannot speak as to the age of the ¢ * 

| 


Thou faulds thy feet, and fa’s asler p song, but in Gordon of straloch s MS Lute Bock, © 
And thoult never be hke my auld gudeman © 1627, “ Gallua Tam” occurs as the tith of an wn 
In the “Remains ot Nithsdale and Galloway 
Then coming was the nicht sae dark, Song,’ two additional verses are grin to the 
And gane was a’ the hcht of day , | present, but they arc evidently spurious, and ~ 
The carle was fc ard to miss his mark, sc ueccly fit tor quoting } 
And thecioic wad nae laneer stay 
Lhen up he gat, and he ran his way, | O, Garroway Tam came here to woo— 
It w the wife the day she wan | Id rather we d g)’en him the bawsand cow , 
And ive the owcrword o the fray 1 or our lass Bess may curse and ban 
Wisevcr, Alake, my auld gudeman ' The wanton wit o Galloway Iam! 


f 





ae | © @ low ny Tam camc¢ here to shear— 


| Td rather wed gi’en him the guid gray m ue 
Che Beuap punh o teh. 


Hic kiss’d the pudcwift, and dang the guden an— 
And that 8 the tricks o’ Galloway Tam ! 
{ Lite chorus of this sung and the tune are old 
the rest was fuinished by Kurns for the Muscum.]} 


Tur weary pund, the weary pund, rae raha) m4 
The weary pund o tow, Chere bbalb awe. 

I thought my wife wad end hes Ife 
Bofce re she span her tow 





{1 owe whatever 15 curious and humerous «. 
of this ancient song to the hindncss of Sir Wal 
ter &cott, from whos. recitation I wrote 14 


I bought my wife a stane o’ hnt, | 
What vcr 1s new and dull must be attmbuted to / 


As good as e’er did grow, 
And a' that she could mak’ o’ that 
Was ae weary pund 0’ tuw 
The weary pund, &c 


im, since I ventured to alter the last Lines of the 
sicond verse, and to add the thud.’ —A1rrAan 
GunningHuaMe) 


There sat a bottle in a bolc, Trurrr dwalt a man into the west, 
Ayont the ingle low, And O gin he was crud, 
And aye she took the tither soc h, kor on his bridal night at e’en 
To digok the stoury tow Hic gat up and grat tor grucl. 
The weary pund, Ac. Thcy brought to him a gude shecp he d, 
A napkin and a towel 
For sharre, said I, you dirty dame Gar tak thac whim-whaimse far fi te ni, 


Gat spin your tap o’ tow And bring to me my gvucl. 
She took the roke, and, w1' a hnoch, 
| 


bhe brak’ if ower my pow. 


But there’s nae meal in a’ the house, 
‘The weary pund, & 


What will we do, my jewel 2 
Get up the powk and shake it out, 


At length her fiet—I sang to src 1t— I winn. want my gru }. i 
Gaed foromost ower the knowe , But therc’s nae milk in a’ the hc use, 
And ere I wed another jade Nor yct a spunh o’ fuel x 
1 Il wallop in a tow. Gae warm it in the hght o’ the mown, 
The weary pund, &c Y I winna want my grucli. 
prone OT Shs ¢ a xf i foe os, * 228 ” 9 ot a 
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O lake a-day for my first wif, 4&y Tur Thames flows prou "ly to the x4 

Wha was baith white and rosie, | W here royal cities at tely stand ; 

/ She cheer d me aye ate ening fa But sweeter Hows the Nith, to me, 


Wi scmething warm and cozic 
Fare well to pleasant diaps o drink, 
To butter brose and grucl 
Ant farewell t> my first sweet wife, 


“ My cannie Nancy Newell 


Dhe Wawks of Tt. 


(Bunws —Tune, ‘Robie donna Gorack Mr 
Riidell of Glenmddel also composed an air to this 
song ‘The poet says Allan Cunninghim 
“imagined hima lf in a distant land, ani recall 
ing the romantue hills and lovely valicys of Naths 
dale, as he mus d, composed this swect song 
The Gomyns ‘cnce had Ingh command in tlic 

listmet one of their strong places was at Castic 

dy1 cs, immediately below Dumfries anothcr was 
ut Da swinton, a sp tof ,rcat beauty, now the 
residence of one 1 ore than worthy of bung its 
proprietor—Jamis Macupine Leny Lsq Pat 
<f Comyn s Cast! was standing as tate as the year 
1794 Lhe walls werc twelve teet thick compoxd 
+ «f hewn free-ston:, and cumentid with mortar of 
such strength that the stoncs sep wats d any where 
sive at the joint, The castle had evidcntly becn 
consumcd by fre Opposite Dalewint n stan is 
Lhe Isle, an old tower surrounicd by gardcns 
and orchards = Lilisiand 18 farther up the Nith 

with Friars Carse, and Blackwooi the property 
¢f Witham Copland, descended from John Coy 

lind who took David Bruce pris oncr nthe batt! 

at Durham = Thc house of Hlackwood stinds on 
alendofthe stream behin tis a lofty hill studded 
with fine clumps of natural wood, the relius «ft 
the old Caledonian forest hefore 1t the Nth 
winds along a rich extent of holmland, while 
towatds the north, in the middle of the high road 
f om Glasgow, grows that magaiticent oak culled 
the ‘Three Brethren’ Three straight, tall shatts 
spring up at an equal distance fiom ewh other, 
inkitis beheved that they unite m the ground 
helow they are of simular girth the branches of 
each are perfectly alike, and the peasantry say 
thcre ia not a bough nor a leaf on one but the 
same will be foundon the other Lhe thre, ata 
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| In these days 


ee ee 


distance, seem one vast tree, of a conical shape 'j vy 


W bere Curnmins ance had high comriin t 
Wh n shall I sec thith nour i lan! 

That war ing stream I lov go leur 
Must wayward fortune s adverse hind 

Lor ever, cver hecp me h re? 


How lovely, N th thy fru tful vales 
Where spreading hiwthcrns 4 uly TL oy 
How awectly win 1 thy el ping ducts 
Where lamb! ins wanton thre ugh the 11 
Though wandering now must bo my 1 
F ir from thy bonnie t inks anit rac 
May there my latest hours consuin 
Amang the fmiends of enly tiys 


Ohe Gailart Alert .r, 


[Wrirren by Burns for Johnsons Vuseur 
where it apycirs wt toa fine urcudk dl The 
Weavers March Lhe Cart flows thr ugh Fa 
ley eclebrat d tor its prodacticns of the loom 
inl it is sul that § 2 gallint wewer there, 
nuncd kh b rt Wilson, offered }18 hand im mu 
riige to Jou Ari our, at the t me when she wis 
olhged t>scel refuge with 9 relation in thit tcwn 
t> avoid the ¢ff cts of her fathers displeasure 
iw wer was considered supcr: tr 
in station toa husbindman, an] Burns wis it 
first decply jealous of his Patsley rival Lut he 
atterwards when Jean proved her fid lity Iaughe t 
over the sub) ct—an1 the present song wasin al} 
probibihty suscested by reminisccnccs of t 
post in hislie | 


4 


Wuenr Cart rns rowin tu tle s 
By mony a flow r and spre vit zt 
There lives 4 Iad, the lad fur mc 
He 18 1 gallint weaver 
Oh L hid wooers aught or 1iie 
They gied me rings and r bbuns tine 
And i was fear d my heirt would tint, 
And I pied it to the weaver 


My daddie 8, n d my tocher band, 

To ge the lad that bas the land 

But to my heart 1 1 add my hand, 
And gic it to the weaver 


Ps 


earl of Haddington, waa torn in the year 16%, 


anil did at Napics in 1732 } 


It N unnic does not love me sc n? 
Tf no rdief tc me she Ul bring 
Il hang mc in her apion string 
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a) W hile bids rejoice in leafy bowers, A If Nannie to the well did come, 
W hile bees delight in op ning tlowers Twas I that did her pitchers fill 
/ While corn grows green in summer showcrs, Full as they were, I brought them homc 
Ii love my gallant weaver Her corn I carried to the mill 
My back did bear her sacks but she 
Could never bear the sight o me 
To Nannie s poultry oats I gave 
I m gure they always had the | cst 
f 2) Within this weckh her pigeons hive 
my Clagrats ul annie. Lat up a peek of peas at least 
Her little pigeons kiss, but she 
| Lait. was a popular song during the erly put Wou'l never take a kiss from me 
cf last contury, and may be quoted isa favours 
4 }ic specimen of the fashionable pastoral which Must Robin 1)ways Nanmie woo? 
b“ then prevailed She suthor, Guartrs Naw 4n1 Nanni still on Roti frown ? 
uv 10x, Torp Brnnina, eldest son of Lhomas aixth Alis poor wretch! what shal) I do 
| 


~~ 
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V1 cver swan a nymph adore 
As I ungiateful Nannic do / 
Was ever shepherd s heart so sore ? 
‘Was ever brokcn heart so true ? 
My cheeks arc swell d with tears tut she 
His never shed 1 te uw for me 


Tt Nanmic call d, did Rolin stay 

Or linger when she bade me run ? 
‘She only had a word to say, 

And 4!) she ask d was quichly douse 
T always thought on her but shr 
Would ne er bestow a thought on 1 


Lo Ict her cows my clover taste, 

Have I not rose by break of day ? 
When did her heifirs ever fist, 

If Robin in his yard had hay ? 
Though to my ficlds they welcome w re, 
I never welcome was to her 


if Nanmuie ever loat a sheep, 
I cheerfully did give hur two 
Thad not her lamba in saft ty slice, , 
Within my folds in frost and snc w ? 
Have they not there from cold been frec 
But Nannie stall 1s cold to mt 


Whence cr I climb d our orchard trees, 
The ripest frult was kept for Nan 


Oh, how these hands that drown d her bees 


Were stung! I 1] ne er forget the pain 
Sweet were the combs as sweet could be, 
But Nannie ne er look d sweet on me 


cf Nae, 
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Wii neter lone thee mrre 


('Latsis gonerily ascribed to Jawes Granam 
“the great marquis of Montrose, who wi4cx 
euted at Idinturgh ty the covcnanting party, 
on the 21st May, 1650 Itappears in Watsons 
Choice Collection of Scots Poens, Fdinturch 
1711, where 1s also given what 15 calkd a Second 
Part, consisting of thirtecn stanzis, but seem 
ingly written byanothtrhind Among Cavaliirs 
and Jacobites 1t was much admircd, and uacl t> 
he sung to the old tune of Chevy Chace j 


| Mx denr and only kh ve I pray 
That httle world of thec 
| Be govern d by no othcr sway, 
But purest monarchy, 
For if confusion have a part 
| Which virtuous souls abhu, 
| Tl call a synod in my hetrt 
| And never love thee more 
tl As Alexandcr 1 will reign, 
And I will reign alonc, 
My thoughts did evermore disda n 
A rival on my throne, 
He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the toucn, 





¥ To gain or lox it all, 
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But J will rcizn and govern still & O pity my case I we terr bly raw 
f And always give the Juv Andsh was itetl Tartar 
Aut have each sul ject at my will She spak about ueasurca and takin the lis 
Anlallt stand in awe And I set mysel d wnfranartyr ama tv 
But gunst ny batt nes it [ find And I set mysel down fi: umutyr 
Th u storm or vex me sore j 
} Asifth as tens itlind, Weel I buckled wi Meg an the tithe ht 
4 iHneval vethen re | moon 
Searce was owre when the Wilow Im ther 
And in theen pr of thy heart | she girmngly whisgerd, Heeh weel hae 


Where Ish uli sol ly b dune 
Tf others 5] ouli pr tend a part, i But tent me lad I can do bett r d_ better 


Ordar t share with me But tent me lad lean d bett r ~ 


Or nu tt sit th u erect | 
Org nsuch ase ie “Gan ye canna get bernes put up ws tthe h 
Vis irgim_cl ut thy neglect | Her proverb I countit a bl th r 


And never luv thee more But —w lows forev 1 fn hoohn aul? ful 
Nest w eh she was crye wi my f yther 1 y 
ther 


Nast week she was erve twi my feyther 


But 1f no fa thiess action stain 
Lhy I ve an] constant wor! 
1 lin che thee furcust my pe 





As I glouous ly y ssord — ae 
6 Tile vethte mesa hr te ways 
Asi r were hnown Letor 9 nes ap 
JH iel aider wonyh id witilays Ge Wraes ¢ alloc pz vs 


Arll cth cv rite 

(Writrry by Burnsin 1788 onl set ton 130 
ty hs trend Aan Mast rton Billochravi, 
t fore 1t cwme into the hands of Vr Alexinder, 
wis the seat of the Whitefoord fin sly and th 
801. was written as 2 farewell to the timmy rs 
dence The Maria ment: ned in the 8 1g Wis 
the eliest diughter of SirJ hn Whtet rio Sh 

[Tromas © Larro—Air ‘ TleL thantas aft rwardsbicame Mrs Crist n Cilkub Whit 
se J foord celetratel ty Golismith in his p em of 

“ The Retal at n belonged to ths fan ily ] 


Bh Chioy Skier. 


; 


O rai diys wh n I strutted (t think¢ tI m sai) 
Che heir to we sy bit m1 len, 1 ir Catrine woods were ycllow seen 
Whensly Widow Skinn rgitr undm = thejaud The flowers Iccay d cn Catr ne lea 
Tor she thocht my auld dally was fulin was | Nae lav rock sing on Inillock green, 
fulin, But nature sickin d on the te 
I ur she thocht my aild dally was fillno Thr ugh fade! groves Maria sang 
| ersel in be wty s tloom the while, 
ly" mis d total th r for better for wore, Antlave the will weal echoes rang 
Though sma was my chance to be hay py, | Larcweel the Bracso Bullochmyle 
4 T rT found she hai coirtcd na met ut my pura, 
+ Whats waur—that she ket adrappy adry py, 








T ow in your wintry Lets ye flowers 


What s waur that she bket a drap] 3 | Again ye ll fi tr sh fresh ini fair 
Ye burdus dum! m with ring bowers, 
} Then ae nicht at a kirn I saw Maggy Hiy Again ye ll chorm the vocal air, 


} To see her was strait to adore her But here alas for me nae mair 
‘Lhe Widow look dt luc when [ pass d her nest day Shall birdie charm or tloweret amile 
hy An waited nae en to speer for her speer for hur, |} F vreweel, the bonnie banhs of Ayr, 


An waited na een to speer for her ¥y Lareweel, fareweel ' sweet Ballochmy|c 
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&y It seems as twere but yesterday 


We were the hap; st twain, 
‘When murmured sighs and joyous tc ars, 
Dropping lke rain, 
Discoursed my love, and told how fos t 
I wis izain 
Jarewcll! 





Blackford Mell. 


Jit man wh. lues fur nature s charms, 

Let him gae to Blackford hill, 
4nd wander there amang the c1aigs, 

Or down aside the rill, Twas nct in cold and me vwure 1) jp hr se 
That murmuring through the peblis plays, We gave cur passion n ime 

And banks whar da sis spring Secrning such tedious eloquence, 
While, frae 11h bush and tree, the bir's Our heart s fond flamo 

In sweetest concert sing And long imprisoned feclings t ist 
In deep sols came 

Larewcll! 


The lintie the shaip treble soun 1 
The lav rock tcnor yltys 

The blackbird and the mav s Jo n 
To form a solemn base, 


Weuld that our love had teen the kv 
Lhat mcrest worldlings hn w, 

bweet echo the loud air repcats, When p ission s draught to cur duo ¢ 1) 7s 
Tila the valley r nge Turns uttcr wo, 

While odorous scents the westlin w nl And our ; oor dream of hay fp intss 
Frae thousand wild flowers t rings Vanishts so 

Tarewcll! 


The hermitage aside the burn 
In shady covert hes, 

Irae pride and folly s nolsy rcun 4 
Fit refuge for the wise, 

W ha there may study as they hot, 
And pleasures tast« at will, 

‘Yet never leave the vai) d boun 1s 
Of bonnie Blackford hill 


But in the wreck of all cur hoy es 
Theres yct o¢ me touch ¢f bliss, 
Since fite robs not our writchcdne 4 
Of this List hiss 
Desp ur, and love, and madness 1 cet 
In this in this 
} irewell! 








Gbhe bloom bath fled. | Wueh about the Gi. 2. 


[Wirr1am Mornerwetrr } | Ccmranks, push about the plass, 
An inik the checrfu ingle low 
TuF bloom hath ficd thy cluek Mary, | lime, a rogue that ne'er knew grr 
As spring s rath blossoms d « Will urye alske his steady prec, 
4nd sadncsa hith o crshaduwed now Whether we are blest or no 
Thy once bright eye 
But, look on me, the prints of grief Fill thritty bouts tor anc o his, 
Still deeper he | Toum nincty glasses fir his tl ree 
larewcll! lora their saws and prattles, thi 
| The best and beaten road to tl ss 
Thy liye are yale and mute, Mary Wier mcn have find than we 


Thy step 1s sad and slow, 
Thc morn of gladness hath gonc 1 y 
thou erst did know, 


If you can te bk st the day, 
Ne er de fer at till the morn 
I tou, am changed lke thee, a: d woep Pcril still attends delay, 
lor very woe As all fools will find, whan thty 
Farewell! y Have their happ:c hour forborne 
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roe Comra ics, fill your glass wi me, % 
Tct us drink, and laugh and sing 
y Whan yc merry are and ree, 


lear not to drink out your glee 
New delights the morn will br ng 


RL sireet tore | Dote. 


{hontar Jamison | | 
\ © nr sstnas attend my sweet wee lid lic, 
Thit blin] s sae bonnmily now on my knec 
Ard thous wdso blessings attend oo his [1 id c, 
Tho tar awa now frie his tabie md n | 
! 
I ft hic Lsitten, and sir hic 1 grutten 
tl ar lanl thnded wr teara wistry ce 
A laft Yt thought me, how dearly Ive beu ht 
tt 
Jor leadaitthcu been ant? leur art thon to | 
ne 
Yet Jessings ittend, Xe 


Q lancly ind weary, Cvuld tricm less ind dre wy 
Teo meth wrle worlds a wil ilesncss + 
5 Yet still ne dear Hossom 1 clap to my tom 
Andch = tis sae sweet—hke the joy thitsaw: 
Anil llessings attend, &c 
be ntroarvdy stslecpim Lhin, ocr thee weep | 
in 
Av it ttercth t ws that thy slumbcrs tedew 
thy mnocence smiling, sac awcetly bt oguilings, 
1 hho wuksne forget that l comowecri} new. 
Anil Dlessimys attend, & 


gu 


¥ Uten snule ny sweet 1 tde—O smile ih thy 
dad hie 
My heart will Le light tho the tars im myc ¢ 
Eouna believe he will ever decease me, 
sacl at inise hind as ho kythed aye to be 
And bicasings attend, & 


\ 


a 


4110, m1 my mourning to sce him returning — 
, Wi thee to his arms, when with rapture I fly— 
? Come wea! or come wat then, nae fear I can hic 


as 3 then, 
er And wha II be sne blest as my babie urd I 
? Lhen blessings attend, Ac 
4 
Buns Ayes 
wv eae - aa 
L WO n rs 


ony hae 


a J ull UL. 


{Arex A hi mir] 


Oaarrrs sleep my ronnie burn 
Rock leuths treiut¢ min 

ihe heart that bc ito sie sar with p 
Woll not awaken thine 


Lhe still, he still ve cankerd th ust 
That such lat witches heep 

An ityc¢ break the mether 9 he wrt 
\ct let the Laby slecp 


sicep nal yon my ac ae barn 
Nor looh gue Wat on me, 

Ag ifye f lt the bitter torr 
That tins thy mothers ¢ ¢ 


Dry uy dry uy ye srut, siut tei 
leston my cernye ire p 

An Treakin silence wutu heut 
An let my baby sleey 


whe t 1 et. 


[Pas Dona Co rarer j 


Sows ruil wamst drinkin., anisiy tsa on 
To tip; le the 72 ce of the v ne 

But w tisallowd that we all have our fiat 
Tw sh no other fit rity } 

But n atk m , gool flows To lontincan tt sis 
That always tot} ple 191 qhe 

But ts wistom w lhown the 


min 


lull cares of t 
day 


In n bow) with C1 croujes it n ght 


se yon hust mimu litours with care cn th 


plain 


\ this tue is ht up with a smile, 
kor the whisp rings of hore tell again and aun, 
That birvest rewards all his tou 
Just so ts with us, though we labour with pa: 
\ct we hear with unmingld delight, 
Th whos rings of hope teh again and ugam, 
y Ot a harvest of tleasure at might 
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s How soothing it » when w bumper it up, 4 
To a friend on a fur distant shore, 
jy Or how sweetly it tastcs, when we flivour the cup, 
With the name cf the mid we a lore 
Then here s tu the maid, then, and here» tc the 
finl, 
' “May they always prove true to ther plight 
Mav thor days ghde as smooth and is mcemly 
round 
\s the bump rs we j ledge them to might 


Doitloop Peseuar | 


» 


[Tx firs, stanza of this song is a frigment hy | 
Tasnadiur theoth rsareby Parkick Bt uAn | I 
th 
Tuo eaull gloomy Fut erwa, | 
Oh gin thou wert awa 
Im wact hear thy soughin winl 
x Tm wie to sre thy snaw 
For my bonnic braw young Liclanl in | 
The lad I loe sae dear, 
) Hwy w lito come and see ne 
In the syringo th yc 


A silken tan he gre me 
folim my g wkn hur 
my A sill r brooch an | tartan plaid, 
A frhessile to wor 
And ch my heart was like t> 1} rcal 
(EF r parti sorrows sur,) 
} As he vow d to come ani se me, 
In the syring o the year 


rt \ Aft aft. as gloaming dima thc sly 
rv 1 wander out alanc 
/ ; ¥ Around the trystin st ine 


Iwas there he yrcssd me t» his heart, 
And kissd awa the tear, 
Q As he vow d to come and sce me 


W hare buds the bonme yellow whius, | 
In the spring o the ycur | 


+ Ye gentle breezcs siftly t law, 
And clced anew the wuds 
& Ye lay rocks hit you: cheery sangs, | 
Amang the fleecy cluds 
) Till Feberwar and a his train, 
ad Affrighted disappear — 
. 111 hail wi you the blythsome change, 
rf, ) The spring time o the year y 
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Hula 


[Dicarp Moi re ] 


Sin was asunteam ir the starr — 
\ stur that gently Itt 1 

Above the dark 1ts benut ous f rm, 
When th dull ten pest shift d 

Sh 1 vc 1—thit pa sicn like a sy cll 
With her ycung dre ums wis Hent 2 

The ficw icts from youth s chy Ict fall 
Bef r hex syring time end 1 


In von church yarl the flowers act + 
Beneath heavens ]In ¢xpansion — 
But a sweeter gem is tying, there, 
In dark ol hvion snans n 
The tu} of y rc mise to ul eycs— 
Qerwh m the will winl lishe ~— 
Bitsh shall flcursh in th skics 
When stars and woulis are ash $ 


Whe Veceiver 


W orn tuncful ppe and het 1 
youn, W itty wan my het 
A tlyther lal ye eculunis ¢ 
All leruty witheut ut 
His winning tale 
D 18 on) revall 
‘lo gain n y fond bel cf 
Bit soon the swain 
Gangs ¢ cr the pla n 
And leaves me full, and leaves me full, 
And Icaves me full of gr f£ 


‘Lhough Cchn courts with tune ful sang 
Yet t w regard his man 
The lassca a round Watty thrang, 
While ( slim s left ulane 
in Aberd en 
Was never scen 
A Jad that gave sic pain 
He dally woaa, 
And still pursues, 
T1]] he does all, till he does all, 
Vill he dows all obtain 
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But soon 1s he has gain di the tf) 3s 
Away then does he run 
Ant hirdly will afford a has, 
Lo ally me undone 
Honme haty, 
Maggy, Beaty, 
Avoid the reving swan 
Has wyly tongue 
Be surc to shun 
Or you like me, ory tlhe me 
Take me will be unc ane 


Ge $line. 


ITyvarny toanis toarms my lids 
To arms to arms to nme 
Carc, thit canker d Iecn 
Te lurkin,, mm the tewn 
T> charge us wi fi rce darn s 


Io wos toarns toamea nylals 
L quell Fis hitefa p wer, 
By was ofa shied}, 
Ihisb wl we will wield, 
The liquor will soon gir h m skour 


(harge, charge, chargc, chwye, charge him 


home ny tats {fice 
Charge hini home chirg him heme, sh 
A piss in your bind, 
Guic never will stand 
You my kill hun whenever you ple we 





DLle month cf Mulr. 


TE RAomEFNT fr m Herds Collection } 


‘Lubre gacia iurn aiden cut to will 
In aswect morning cf July, 

She was gay bonnie, cov and ycun, 
But met wi a lad uniuly 


le took her by the lily white hand, 
And swore he loo d her truly 

The man forgot but the mud thought cn, 
O it was in the month of July ! 


ay 


| 


| 
| 
| 


———— 


Y 


[DPD vu lori 
rosy Caacttc J 


wt 
£ 
co I 


a ee Ga 


nth Ilnlagh T te 


Surrras the dawn cfvernal nit 
Aunt loubly swe ¢ to me 

That manent when th lamp f yy 
Fra cea fiem the «a 

Ant lihtens up the gl wing shi 5 

As cret he J ghted paradise 


But swe t.1 fir to vue w thy fier 
Suflus 1 with beauty 5 glow 

Tis h) ec the morning g rosy rays 
Shining on Alpine snew,— 

And oh the ra liance of those ov 5 

lo me, 19.0 ore than pirudise 


Oh sweet the mavis matin hymu— 
Lhe merle 4 song, at even 

Ani sweet the Lark 8 wild mele ly 
When soaring up to heaven 

But music sweeter than thy voi ¢ 

Was never heard an pars lise 


Oh Mary tet one henvenly riv 
Beam trom thy lraut cus fa ¢ 
Lwill liaht my clou le Uspirit ay 
And fll my soul with pe ic 
Twill Iss pate m mentud J] om 
And rounineé parilse shall bl on 


at At fhe. ue 


[irax Icpere ] 


Sys 7 Mounco wails ane fim is sinct 


4ntane cintye curle wus be, 


He t who ye Molendinar Larne 


Quhan bettcre hee culdna gra 


/it quhan he could gette stronger checre, 


He neuer wals watterc drye, 


Butte dranke o ve streame o' ye Wim). | 


worm, 
Aunt loot ye burne rynne bye 


cs fn \ > ~y “ ee 
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Sanct Mungo wals ane meriye sinct, 
{ And merryle hee sung 
Quhaneuer hee lLitit uppe hys spry: 4¢ 
Ye very Pirre Parke rang, 
Butte thoch hoe weele culd lilt ind »31 
{ And mak swcet melodye, 
lle chauntit aye ye bauldest stray nes 
Quhan prymed wi barlye bree 


Sanct Mur go wals ane godlye sinc t 
Larre fame for godlyc dee dis 
\ And grete dilyte hee daylye took 
Inn countynge owre hys tcadis 
7 ti, Sanct Mungo s your geste sunt 
A Can count us welle us hee 
lJ itte ye beadis quilk 1 Iihe best to com t 
Are ye beads 0 barlye brec 


f Sinct Mungo wa 6 ane jr lly sanct — 
“ac weclo hee lykit gude zil, 


& Though winter steeks the door w 
| And oer the ingle hings us, 


lnift, 


Let but the little quernic gae, 
We re blythe, whatever dings us 
| Thcn locs me, &c 


| And how it cheers the herd at « en, 
| And sts his heat strings dirlin , 
When, comin trae the hungry hil, 
He hears the quermie birlin 
Then loes me d&& 
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Though sturt and stride wi young ind aul |, 


| And flytin but and ben be 
Let but the qu rnie play they I sccn 
A lown wd filgin fain be 

| Then locs me, &c 


Lh ttte quhylcs hee stay nede hys quhyte vesture 


i Wi dribblands o ye still 

Butte 1, his maist unwordye sonnc, 
Hoaue gine als farre als hee 

For unce I tynde my garn ente shirts 
Throuch lufe o tf ulye tree 


NN 
—_ we 


Che Guern Dalt, 


a 
(3 
[lk BFRI JAMIE J 
* Tnx cronach stills the dowie he at 
4 Ihe jgurram stills the tairnie , 
The music for a hungry wame 
é Js grinding o the quernic 
& And loes me o my little quernie 
Grind the grad len, grin 1 t 
( We lla get crowdie wh in it s dont 
+ And binnocks stceve to b nd it 
e The marned man his Joy may m 7 
fies The lover prizc his arics 
{. { But pin the quernie gangna roun |, 
\ They taith will soon be sare less 
A bac loca me, &e 
» > The whisky gare the tark o lift 
“Vy Drive merrily and rarely 
aie But graddan 1s the ballast 418 
[ws It ateady gang and fairly 
C } Then locs me, &e 
we ; 
{ 4 * ae 
™ 9 ‘ or. 1 4% 
A kb a ¢ ~ @nm ib ae 


Street Play. 


[Tl atnick Maywery —Aur, Miss Grahi 


Inchbrachic | 


Swiur May swect May! revives agim 
The tude an! biosgon s cf the year 
And, clad anew, cach hill and plin 
In cmcral l gicen appear 
How bright the view trom yonder tan) 
Of primrosts and dais cs fair 
Where Ingh ocr hevd the Joycus ark 
Mikes voc al ll the ur 
| And round and rouni the spanzle Ime 1 
The bounding 1 umt kine frisk an] {lay 
| And httle rille lake livine light 
Gleam in the sunny rity 


Th ugh p,raced with a her cayest flow 1 
Uni ss we love 1 unless we felt, 

One f nd, fond heart wie ws 
Then come my own d ar Mary come 
My all on carth I pmze most leur 
Antin ycn Flooming hawthorn sha ¢ 

The glowing landse pe near, 
TN tell to thee wy hopes and f ars, 
And all my heart to thec confess, 
And 1f thou giv st me love for love, 
111 own no higher t1 ss 


| 
| Bit what were niturc s fanest scenes 
| 
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Wraiheld Bane. 


.} row t collection of th last centr ry 


On Bruxtidd Bries, amang the broom 


Hlow hap; hae Tbecn! 


When dunce guda th meuidowstlia , 
An clad the woods m green 


Owre € dhtudlam to the burn 


Uow matey did J rove ! 


Mv st pa by pleasint Clyde to turn 
Or sit un Walle s cove 


1 eatch the menon cr the eel 


Wi articen hook I tied 
Lh nowr the beachs ind crans to yo} 


Wi ¢ager haste I me! 


“ine. u the hnties nest to sce 


Or pla at penny stane 
An, dys of yeuth how swect are ye | 
But ye neer cum igun! 


Jon itt Lat Ci Lill we 


ae ne ee 


W oitor rk bcholds my Helens face, 
And says not tht good hip his shi 
Who he urs hor spt uh, and tents hr grac , 
sal think nine ever spake but sh 
The short way to resoun { her yr ise 


She ws the furcst of her davs 


Who hnows her wit, and not adni res 
He min be decm d de vord of shi l 


Her virtucs kindle strong desncs 


In them that think upou lors Ul 
The short way, Ac 


Her ved 18 hke unto the rst 
Whase buds arc op nim. to the sun 


Her con ely colours do disc] s€ 
Th: first degrce of mpeness won 
The short way, &c 


And with the rd is mixt the whitc, 
Tike to the sun and fair moonshine 
Th vt dots upon clear waters light 
And inakes the colour perm divine 
Lhe short way, &c 
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Gre (Mitherless Water 


[Wirtram Trov of Inverury ] 


Wurn a ither baarnics ave hush d tathear hu 
By aunty, or coun, or frocky grand dame, 

Veh stands last an lind an sairly forfar n° 
‘Lis tut pwr dowie laddie —the maitheriess tun 


The nuthcriess bairnie erceps to his line bel 
Nunc covers hig cauld bich, or hips hig bare he vl 
His wec hachit heelies are hard aa the surn 

An lithless the luro thc mithcriess bun 


Aneath his ciuld brow, siccan dreams hover th 
© hinds thit wont hindly to kam ns dar} hor 
But mornm brings clutches, a recklessin storn 
That loe ni the Jocks o’ the mitherl ag barn 


The ssterwhosan. o¢1 his aaftly rock @ bel 

Now rests in the mools whare their maminic is 
lai! 

Whik the fither tola sar he wee lamo to 
earn 

An hengnithe wrangso hs mitherless bon 


Her spirit that pass din yon hour ¢t bs at 
still watches his lone lorn wid rmgs one uta, 
h cording in heaven the blessings they cary 
Whicouthihe duu wi the nuthcerless burn 


Oh spc th him ni harshly—he trembies the wh 

Hel cnids toyour In iding, and blesses your anil 

In the d rk hour o anguish, the hetrtless sha | 
harn, 

That God decals the blow for the mith rhe s bur 


| sats 


QChovita Sincit awet. 


| [From the Tca-Table Wa ellis } 


As I went forth to view th 8} rinz 
Which Floa had adorned 

Tn raincnt fair, now every thing 
rhe race of winter scorned, 


A youth who made great clamour 
And drawing meh I heard him cry 
Ah! Omms vineit amor 


| I cist mine eyc, and did cspy 
Vy 
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Vy on his breast he lay along, 
{lad by a murm ring river, 

And mournfully his doletul song 
With sighs he did deliver 

Ah! Junnv a face was comely gracc, 
Her lochs that shine like lamimncr, 

‘With burning 1ays have cut ny days 
For Omnia yincit amor 


Hei glancy cen hl e comets sheen, 
Ihe morning sun outshining 

Have caught my heart in Cupid s net 
And makcs nx die with pining 

Durst I complain, nature s to blame, 
So eurously to frime her, 

Whose beauties rire make me, with core 
Cry, Omnia vincit amo: 


Ye crystal strcams that swiftly glidc, 
He partners of my mourning, 

Ye fragrant fields and meadows wide 
Cond mn her for her scorning 

Let every tro a witness be, 
How justly 1 may blame her 

Ye chanting birds, note thea. my wor ls, 
Ah! Omnia vineit amor 


Hid she tcen hind as she was fur, 
Bhe long bad been admuircd, 
And been ado: d for virtues 14rc 
Wh of lfe now mal es me tne} 
‘Lhus e1d, Ins breath began to fail, 
dic could not speak, tut stammer, 
He sigh d full sore, and said no more, 
But Omnia vincit amor, 


When I observ d him near to death, 
I run in haste to save him, 
But quickly he resign d his breath 
So deep the wound love give hin 
Now for her sake this vow 111 make, 
My tongue shall aye defame hir 
While on his hearse 1 1] write this vos , 
Ah! Omnia vineit amor 


Straight I consi ler d in my min 1 
Upon the matter nghtly, 

And found, though Cupid he be blind, 
He proves in pith most mighty 

For wailike Mars, and thund ring Jove, 
And Vulkan with his hammer, 

Did ever prove the claves of love, 
For Omnia vincit amon. 


“{ ye rs 
Sag © 4 


a a se P 
a 
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Hence we may see the effects of love, 
Which gods and men keep undu, 

That nothing can his bounds remoyc, 
Or torments break asunde: 

Nor wise nor fool need go t > school 
To learn this from hy» gramm ir 

lis hearts the book where he > to lo & 
Jo: Omnia vineit amor 


‘Foor little Sesete. 


{Janus Hoce J 


O WHAT gart me ercct when L partit wi Will ¢ 
While at his gud fortune Hh tne wis ete fan? 

The noibers up bia tit: and su lit was silly, 
When | was 5 soon to sce Wilhe agi im 


He gve me his hand as he gacd to the r1ve1 
kirch he ww ayea kind bri the: tome 

Ry ht sur was my heirt frae nv Will) to Hever, 
An 6.ut was the dew drop that sin atitmve € 


1f wasnn the kiss that he gie me it parting, 
Non yet the hind squeca thit he gae tor y 
hand, 
It wasna the tear frae his blue ce was stirtings 
As slaw they were shoving the bot fiac the 
land 


The teu that Isaw« wre his bonnie cheek str tying 
{t pleased mc, indeed, but 1t doubled my | am 

for something within me was constantly saying, 
“Ah, Jesme ye ll never sec Willie again 


The barn 8 unco wae to be ta en frae ita mother, 
The linnet laments when bereaved o 1ts young, 

But oh, to be reft of an only kind brother,— 
That fecling can neither be paintit nor sung 


I dream d a’ the night that my Will was wi me, 
fne kind to his Jessie, at mecting aae fain, 

An just at the dawning a friend cam to steme, 
And tell d mc I never wad ace him again 


I hic nue body now to look kind ana carcsa mit 
1 look for a triend, but nac frlend can 1 acu. 

I dinna ken what s to become o” poor Jessi 
The warld bas little muir pleasure fur ine. 


as * 
» é 
% —™~ 


any, FT {for v «A 


— 
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It’s lang sin 1 lost buith my father an mother, & At morning when tnusic 5 loud in the ski 


Tmeimple in puoi, an forlorn on the way j An dew, lke bright pearls cn roscs 1 ps he, 
T had anc that I likit, an only dcar biother, We l saunter im joy where the Lang shadows 11 
* My Willc—but he s lym caulds the clay Mang the sweet scentcd groves around San Jy 
frlha 





Bavtnh i Wa’. 


TAnpREW Parn —An, “Lardo Coclpen | 


| 
| ee 
| Ge fMaio v Montage, 


| [Arex Larne —Air, “0 tell me the wy ter 
Yriura get vbiod ng to Sindyfcri ha, | to woo —Hcru first published } 


Yelle geta bidding to Sindytord ha 





Wien suminer riturns wi her tlowsoms si (| © swrrris the cilri dew) ,sloaming, 
braw, Wh nsiftl) by Rossie-wood brace, 
Yells get a ndding to Sandyford hi Th mer! m mays ue hymnng! 
TI} ccno the lin, summer g diy 
This dwedling though humt leis ury and elc in, An swoctare the moments, when oer tac blu 
Wi cbale he uty wihe bath honest and tacn, occin, 
Aaya big room below for the gentry thet ca — The full moon wy ng in m yesty glows 
YoU et get 2 bidding to Sandyford ha } an I treathing oe: he @ndea en ot 


A woodcn stair leads to the attics i von, 
Whar anc ¢ in look out to hy trac nds im the moon 
Or rhyme t UL sift slecp on his cyehiuds shall £1 — 


Wi nyy lovely Mary, the mad o Mo itt 


The fopling sie fine an sic ury, 


Yuna gct i bidding to Sandytord ha | sic fondly in love wi hime 1, 
| Is proud wi ha ike new dears, | 
An when a ling day o' duh care we hat clos 1, Lo shine it the fair in the Lal, 
An our heirt wi the bitter ingre ucnt is dazed | But gic me the grove where the broums ys Now 
Wo Hl puff our Havana, on hope we willcr, blossor, 
An our chef guest be pk wure at Sin lyford ha Waves ocr the white Livan red srealing, rus: 
Voll no nec ity ol me to sme ycua stuz An 0 bonme lisse to lean on my bos tm 
For the wee thacht] ss birdics lit i the tay lung My um lovely Mary, the maid o Moutros 
\Ahe lint, the Lucioch, the Hlickbirl moi, 
fk’ diy hae a concert at Sandyford ha O whit is the hall warld s treasure, ‘ 
Gin nine oO its pleasures we prove 
Tn res palace like mansions at whi h ye mas An wikie can we taste o truc pleasure 
stm, ( n nae wi the Insse we love . 
Where Luxury rolls in her saft easy chi ,— | O sweet are the snuics an the dimpkso beauty, 
At le wt purr fubhs think sac,—the r knowledge 13 Where lurhing the loves an the g) ucts repose, 


An swect is the form an the aro the prett , 
But swecteris Mary, the maid o Montrose ¢ 


sina , 
There » fir mur contentment at Sandyford ho 
There s something romantic about an auld hoi. , 








Where the cock alkn morning keeps eriw ng fu © Mors tis nae for thy beauty, 
crous Though tew arc sic bonme as thee e 
An the hye in the byre arn baithskelitan biiw, | O Mars, t» nace for thy beauty, . 
An such i the case at blythe Sandy! id ha Lhough handsome is woman ¢ in be 
The rose bloom ws gane when the chill autumn » 
In the gardcn well sit neath the big bechen || low rng 
tree, i ‘The aiks stately form when the wild wint r f 
} Av the sun dips his bright-burnish 1 face in the | blows 
my BER, But the charms o thy mind are the ties marr ct 
» ¥ ‘Lill mght her grry mantle around us shall druy |, during — « 
*> Then wella be fe cantic sn Sandyford he ¢ Thes bind me to Mary, the mad o’ Mont os 


v| 


ee ee: Fo eee 
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a 
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~ “ty 
k Pm & Och! prawlie she 1] ha e nunt ee 
Whan yell ran mang ta heath r (1 

e AN A 


® pHazt thou forgotten. 


[Jamxs lomn —Here first printed J 


\ >) © maar thou forgottcn the birk trec 8 sha le 
And this warm truc heart of mine Mary ? 

© hast thou turgottc n the promise made 

f a, When so fondly twas presad to thine Mary ? 
0 hast thou forgotten—what I ne er can forg t—- | 

r lhe hours we hive spunt toge ther 2— ! 
ao Those hours which like stars in my memory yet 
gt Shine on as brightly as ever? 

0 hast thou forgotten that moment of | less— 
“A su fraught with the heart s full feeling— 


As we clung t> each others the last emt ric 
The soul of love reveiling ? 


0 hast thou forgotten that sacred spot 
Where the tarewell word was spcken ? 

Is the sigh and thc tcar and all forgot — 
Is the vow and the promise biolen 


Then, for cver firewcll, thou filse fuir on 
Thouwh other arn 9 ¢ urces thee,— 
Th uth a fairer youth thy heart should ga n 


| an And usmoothe: tongue should } less thee — 
Yet never again on thy warm young cheeh 
1 Will tr ath a sou) more warm thin: in 
And never again will a le ver speak 
~  Ofjloeve more pure to thine 
a 
A 
id accented 
3 


{ 
“? Wighland Mother's Lament. 


[Joun Sarwarr j 


Ant ta kyes ant ti shee ps 
Ye ll prought hame to your mitl r 
Uch ishO &c 


Ant no more will yc u 7 lay 
*Guillle Calle atta wattin, 
Or Shukc Corton s strnthspey 
Lrom ta kreen to ta pettm 
Och ihOt&e 


\Yesh vcu nef r sat a swear, 
O1 vcursh to your mither 
Ant you ne cr hft your han 
All your tays t your fathcr 
Och whO &c 


\kcur sin wis white sa muk 
Vcur Lair was fine s 2 moutie 
Your preath was swe etcr far 
Than smell of yuttcr t croutice 
Och wh OQ vc 


Put och noo you are tert— 
Nefer more will shc sawt you 
La cauld to rs on your heat— 
Your mitherstirin dawti 
Och whO &c 


Mahe for the Darzte. 


[Wirriam Laipraw ] 


Araxs for the lassie shes no nmght ata 

That locs a dear laddic an he tar awa 

But thc lassie has muckle mar causc to comy )i 4 
That Jo es a dear lad, when she s no lo ed agai 


The fair was just comin , my henrt it grew fin 


4% 
+ lo sec my dear laddie to sec him agaim 
Ocn you hafe Icft usa, My heart it grew fain, an lapliphtat the thous! t 
You re teat s a stone now, Dannic Ot millin the owes my dea Jamie wad lught 
7 Ta cauld toor s on your heat, 
In ta hrafe wi your krannie The bonnie grey morn scarce: had open d here e ¢ 
4 Och 1h O! Och ish O! When wi act to the pate o wi nae littl ghee 
As | bars ta heart o your mither, I was tlythe, but my mind off misgae me r ht 
. © dhe would not bc so fex { aair, 
4 ») Hat you left put a pritha ¥ For J hadna ecen Jamie for five months an mais 
| 
€ TA 
a af Teh, “yy : As a i i gs wave ~{ 
benea id 4 ; “ a ‘ . a ee ee : + Ls ae 
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J the hrin 1 pht soon my deir dam: Isin Ay 
i saw nac anc hike him sae tonnic an | raw 
Iwatchd wu bud near lnm, his moti n tos ¢, 

In hepes ave to catch vlind glaneeo hie c 
Ho never wad ste mein on a place 1 
At length } gacd up an just amilca in his face 

I wonder ay vet my heart brickna m twa — | 
HM gust aut “ How we ye 2? and steppit awa } 


My noober } ids strave to entice me aw? 

hey roosd me in he 1 t me ath thing that was 
braw 

But Thatit thom. an T hitit the fau 


For Jimicst haviour hid wounded m sur | 


His heart was sc leal and hs manucrssic h ad 
He» somt way g inc wttng, heangy alt rh smind | 
An sulh d ot lesh weleomet me 

Lim are bei never hbhe ony uth 





Warp Du. 


') %% Mom—A it 1 t 
Ament € be ur j 


the musc¢ of in 


Swirn swe tisthe rot tud 
Bithed in dcw 

Hut sweeter art thou 
My Mary dhu 

Oh the skies of nicht | 

With their coves of Jinht 

Are not so biiht | 
As mv Mary dhu | 

When ver thy radiant tace 1 see, 

The clouds of sorrow depart from mc 
As the shadows fly 
From dav s bright eye 
Lhou | ghtcst hfe a sky 

My Mary dhu' 


sad, std is my heart, 
When I sigh Adicu 
Or gazt on thy pasting, { 
My Mary dhu 
Then for thee I mourn, | 
Till thy steps return 
Bids my bosom burn,— 
My Mary dhu 
T think but of thee on tho broom clad h Ils 
1 riuse but on thee by the moorland rill Y 


In the morning 1 ght, 

In the meonshine i right 

Theu mt stulan mys pht 
My Mary dhu 


Thy veree trem} lca th: ult 
Tite thelr ze 

That ruffles in ada iness 
The leafy tries 

(sa wafte ! tonc 

Tro rheiensbphtar + 

Mahin,, hearts thine ow 
My Mary dhu 


DB the flowers ot yoy (ver round thvf t 
WM the lours glowing and im rec aw ct 


And when th u must aw yy 

Moy Ileg@r se dec ty 

Tn the west wind » sway — 
Mv Wary dhu 


Le Tatp uf mp Weart. 


(Witrraa Moturmuit | 


Tir murn ut of the merry brvo 
As, gushingly and tree, 

1t wimples, with its sun bright Icch 
Tar downy n shelter d lea, 

Hur ming tc every hew y flower 
Al wquunt uli 

S caks tomy syirt at this hou: 

Ut love ani thee 


Ti. nus of the gay crecn war } 
When every le uf an tree 

Is coined ty wings, of gentlest inoo! 
To utter hirmony 

Anlthe small bu is thatanswer th 
To the winds fitful glee, 

lh me most bhssf al visions w tlt 
Of love ani th ¢ 


Th rose peras up its blushing «se |, 
© soon a8 If C3n BC, 
Along the eastern hills one st™ ah 
Ofth suns ma) st} 
Liten with dewy gens it gle ims 
A pri cious freight to me, 
}« cach pur drop thereon me secms 
A type of thee 
3r 


59! 


And when abroad in summa nc 
1 hear the blythe b 111 e¢ 

Winding aloft his tiny horn 
(An crrant kmght yer ts } 

hit winged hunter chiucsw ft 
O cr many a far countiy 

I nervlay flev r pert 
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4 she ened, ‘Let mete I maun notice my clacs, 
And canna minia thing that sIka ane snys 
My mithe) aye tauld nie—and bhelv she 1) ken— 
That there ¢ fo.th o fine tales, but nae futh u 
youn. 1 én 


O unna leuk tate thouzh your nuther m v 


Its subwct—t | 


Ay } when, intm dnaht heur 1 | 

Lhe stars so p ns vcly, 
Ji their inild bi vuty onwarl fl 

ihrough heavy nsewns nt 4 | 
My heart isin th inv vaging 

lorcalms wh rs ir tate | 
T ut Ste mat, in sucb woo i-ig 

Iver thee 


Bat oh the murmi: fits Tre 
the nua ¢ of the tre 
Tlercee with itaavectshu f 
The loommm,, of the F ¢ 
She course of cach Pright ves ar | 
[nm heaven s unmensur ds 1 
W uli not one heart x ulsc 
Icved 1 not thee 


dwlesel ing Dex tae, | 


[Gierce Menus —Air B ienden Bru 
— Once printed in Cp per Canada y 


Gayem rmingldanir? (Jn edna y+ hen ) { 

Whiur 2 wee bichtring turni ros tirups 4 
low glen 

Bmct a young Jass e upon the gricn braces | 

W as hording her lamnutes and bleaching her Ines 


Lne sm Ic on ber check hid the rose gtr git huc 

Here mplexton was fair ns thé freshitaim ow 

Hicy vellow hair stream d Jike the suns j utug 
ravs, { 

Avi httreath wagassmc tash yr new water 1! 
clos 


Tat devely maiden bow ¢ ner the aw 

I} os ws n how ple want, the morning how fan 

ihe fi lis uca flo very, the flowers are a d w 

And it carth has aught fairrocr sweet girl, it 13 
you! u 


scald 


Po thewttl od wdavert shes doitet ind aul 1 
Vid sty to nnie lasne, what ills ye could dree 
fie theta Ce that Icvca ye, and loves nance tut 


thie 2 


tlisd her I proesd her mar tender she cres 
41 sink in mv arms crying, “ Lad le be true 
jhu hm dewnal hoe frownit, and art made o 


phrase, 


The lasaxc haul nanc that wis bleaching her clu 


LAD UM YT eb, 


N wiltwhisth now Iisre 

Now [ Jheaptr now 11) flung, 

Now the chairs uout I ding 
lor ,ucss ye man, Fm main 1 


The happy day 14 come at list 

4 my dout ts ind fears are past 

4 my care: tchind me cast 
For fast and firm 1m marru 


Oh how happy 1 am now 

Hiuppur thin 4 prince, J trow 

When IT prec her te nme mou 
And think that [ ain inai med 


The bu hclor ¢ a stup 1 ars 

T'rc tends he disna lilt 1 lass 

Weary may his 1 or ents pass 
Til} ance that he geta mane } 


Oh! the sumph, he disna ken, 
That they rc far the happiest men 
Wha atonntc lass hae tacn 

And kiss d her, and got marricd 


Never heed the wanto siller, 

Cif her check 8 a rosy colour 

Clap herr iye and whieper till her 
What thank ye to be marned 


Nia 
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She llablins gay “Yc reno tint tite, 
ro speak to me at sic i rite 
But never fe vr, for sunc or late 

Fa glad they re to be mari 


Then ye 11 whistle, then ye Ils ug, 

Then ye ll eaper, then yc Il tng, 

Wow but its a hippy thing 
When anc gete coshly marned 





Mary Dee’s Lamer t. 


{From “The Gallovidian Dictionary, by I 
M‘Taguart This “ Tament i wntt n in the 
Calloway dine t anil displiys rouch soush 
strength of thought and expicssimn | 


J pina hke the Mego monvi ft 
Nor the brawnet C nochw rm 

Quoth Mary Tee, assh sit and did cre t, 
A-dadling wi the storm 

Nowther hke Ith + 1} wo wymed ah 
Neath the rooto yer 1 tree, 

Nor the huury a lders on the fon that bak 
But waur 1 hke Rol im a Ree 


Hat fu itistohen th whut thi atehu 
LTiic out the vald tuff dil 

Ani whe lhes the ¢ ening su, ng dirk 
Or the aul l moon bowing tvke ? 

IT hite the u—aind the phavt ite on 
Thit pomtsatr « pur Muy Lee! 

Rat ten tunes waar hit J, 1 ween, 
Phat vile chidd B lina Tec 


Sonicr than the green bullet 1, 
Isa hisso Rotin a-Ree 

And the unlk on the tacd s bach I wad pref 1 
To the poison on his lips th ut he 

Uh ance L lived hippy by yon bonme | un — 
Th world was in loye wi me 

But now I maun st ucath the cull diift 

widm urn, 

4n] curse Llich Robin a Ree 


Th nwhuddcrawna, thou bitter titi gt! st, 
Yul sough throu lithe s runty trec, 

And smoor mc up mn the snaw ta fist, 
Ante cr let the sun ii set 

Oh nevermeltawa, th awr atho snvy, 
That 6 sae hind in bray ne ne 

Tut hide me aye fia the se rn and guftaw 
Q villains hke Rolin v hee 


# 


a _ , 
| WD Stibbie. 

(Tre was written by Burwsin 1776 when h 
wis only al out sventecn yeirs of aye = The sut 
yet of the s ng is said to hive tecn Isatal 4 
st ven, the daughte: of a small turd near Loch 
Khe —Lune, * Invercnulis Reel J 


O Trnsir Thiesren tte day 
Aye wadtia been sa shy 
For Inck 0 gear ye lchtly me, 
But ne cr 1 har care I 
Vestreen I met yc u on the moor, 
Yerpah na buts uw ity like stoure 
Ye peck at inc Ecc ruse 1m poor, 
But ne era hur care [, 


1 doubt ni Jass ‘ut ye may think, 

Blecraiwe ve hae the nareo clad 

Thit ye can please me wi a wink, 
Whene cr ve like to try 


But sorrow tike lim that s se inean 
Although hispeuch = ccin were (eon 
Wha follows ony saucy jue, 

That looks sx proud ind hizh 


Althouch a lad were € er 61 41 

If hs tut want the vy New art 

Ye deutvor baboon arart 
/ndruss rlimtu ary 


wt, 


Butifh hac the nuneo perr, 

YX I fasten to hn) hhe atuer 

Though hardly he ‘ors ust oy lear, 
be tettcr thin th hye 


Tlerelvesa lass nycnder pirl, 
Twadnagie her im her sacs 
Torthee wi a tly thousand mark 
Thou needn look ste Ingh 1 





Gte Gili gae Woung. 


[Caprais Cuarirps Grai, R M. 
G ¥ Criuhun —Iicre fist punted | 


§ 
Musi ty 


May blessings vet fa’ on the widow sae young 

May blessings \ t fa on the wid w aae young 

Her hopes hae} cn witherd—her heart surly — 
| w ung— 
t Ah! tis wacsonn to look on a widow sae youn’ 


= 
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Wi aglineeo the cc her misfortune we trace A 
In the cap that encircles her bonnie swect face, 
That ance gicwd wi gladness ,—now meek and 
resend [mind 
Though the sha lows of s rrow aft brood ocr her 


A few flec ting me nths saw her blythsome ind gy | 

But death rett her Ic ve 1 one, for ever awav 

0 think on the anau sh- the ag my keen— 

When her grief and his grave turf were ba thal he 
grecn 





| 


Wert no for her darling the wilow wad dec— 
The bonme wee bairn e that 8 ts On her kree 
That smiksin her pale face and pu gat herhair— 

) But, 11» bac lhe tts Lally, she canna degy ur | 


| , 
CTtea. | 
J 
’  [Warrren by Dinseas1 farew Il to the bre | 
thren of St Janess Tolge Tatbolton, when the 
Poet contemplatcd going to the West Indies — 
june, “ Good n ghtan joy hewi youa J 


Aner het warm f ndaheu 

Dear trothcrs of the mystic tir 
Yetavourd ye enlighten d fiw, 

€+ mp anions of my social Jcy | 
Theugh T to foreign lands must hie, 

Tursulng fortune @ shddry bt 
1 With melt ng heart ani br miul eye, 

I} mind vou still, though for awa 


O t have I met your social hand 
And spent the ch erful fest ve r1 Pt 
Oft, honour j with suy ren o con n 43d, | 
Presided ¢ er the 8 ns of hght 
And by that hierogly phic I mht, | 
' Which nonce | ut eraftemcn ev sow | 
Strong mcmory on my heart shall write 
Lhosc happy scencs when far awa 


I May freedom, harmony, ind love 
Unite you in the grand design, 
Beneath the omniscient ¢ye abc ve, 
The glorious archi ct divine 


) Y 


That you may keep th unerring line 
Still rising by the plummets law, 
T 1! order bright completely shine— 
Shall bg my prayer when far aw 


And you, farewell! whose merits clan 
Justly that highest badge to weir 
Heaven bliss your honour d, noble nu e¢, 
To masonry and ‘Scotia dear! 
A ist request perm it me here, 
When yearly ye assemble a, 
One round [ ask it with a tear, 
To him, the bard, th its far awa 


Good night and fon. 


[Jamra Hone J 


Tr F year is wearin to the wane, 
An d4)j 18 fidin west awa 
Leud raves the torrent an the rain 
An duk the elcud comes down the 1 w 
But! t the ter pest t utan tlaw, 
T pon his loudest w nter horn, 
Good nyht an jcy be wi youa 
We ll maybe mcet again the morn 


O we hve wander d faran wide, 
Qe scotia sland of firth an fell, 
An mony a simple flower we ve cull 1 
An twincd them wi the heather tll 
We ve ranged the dingle an the dcll, 
The hamkctan the barcns ha, 
Now ct us tak a kin 1 farewell, 
Cood night an jcylewi youa } 


Ye hae been kind as I was keen, 
Au follow d where I led the way, 
‘Ill ilka poet 8 lore we ve seen 
Of this an mony a former day 
Ife cr I led your steps astray 
I org ¢ ycur minetrel ance for a 
A tear faa wi his parting lay— 
Goop MGH] AN JOY BEWr\cua ! 


= 
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THL FIRST LINIS OF THE SONGS 





THOSE MARLID THIS j ARK ORICINAT CONTRIBLTION 





pact AX 
16d ,° All lovely on the sultry beach 


{ A bonnie wee lasme Tken T ken 
A bonnicr lass there) ever Was the sin ne ¢r shone 


the hke upon ard 

A canty ean, © a cinty eang 4) 
A captive mut pined anthe tow rof Dunmore = 16+ 

A cock laird tu’ c id,ie alh 
A co,ie o’ yill and a pickle aitmeal a2 
A tamoua man war Robin Hood Sa 
A fnend of mine cam here yestreen - 
A Wighland lad my love was born 44 
1 A kinso lads an men ! see rh 
4 laddte and « laasie fur 124 

4 lass hved down by yen burn braces 12¢ 

A lass that wis laden wi care 3083 
A lassie cium to our gate ur 
A lassie fair—the dell may care 273 
4 A leal hght heart s ne e1 sad my j> 421 
A rose bud by my early walk sac 
A sonse auld carline 1m Janet Dual uv 24 
A southland Jenny that was mht bonne wi 
A steed a steed of matchless speed 4n4 
A’ the lads o Thorne bank And 
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My beltane o lite and my gay diy» are ganc 345 | Now mony a weary d*y has piss d 313 
\ My Besme ©, but look upon 37 Now Nature hangs her mantle gacen Bae] 
My bunuie wee wite Im waefu to leave thee 472 || Now rosy May comes in wm flowers 9 
My daddy lett me gear enough 54) |} Now Sandy the winter a cauld blasts are awa 3 
My daddy 18 a cankert carlo » | Now snumer bhnks on flowery bries ad 
My dear and only love [ pry Fs2' Now simmer dechs the fields wi flow as 163 
\ My dear little lasae why whatsa the matter #86 || Now smiling summer 6 balmy breeze Jit 
My father has buth gowd and gew 105 |) Now spun, agun wi bhexone fread 4h 
M y gudemin says aye tu me 5°3 |} Now the suns Jane out o « ght 2 
| My hame! £ wadna lea’ iny hame 7+) Now there s perce on the shore now there s calm 
My Harry was a gallant gay tho cn the ata 
My hawk 18 tired of perch and hocd 397 )| New wat ye wha 1 met yeotreen S66 
i  psaeg alack 19 sar opprest 13) 1] Now westhn wan ts and slaughtering free 019 
ly heart is s breaking dear tttie 42 | Now winter comes wi bresth sae ane as 
My heart 18 sair—I daurna tell 4. | Now wintes, wi his cloudy brow 406 


My heart sin the Hygtiens mv icastis not here &? | 
4.’ 


(ey heartfult thoughts to you ave le 
y 


z 


eather land my heather land 412 
My heid 1 hhe to rend Wilhe Jo2 
My Highinnd home where tempest» Llow 8 
My Jeame and I have toil d 31” 
My laddie is pine tar awa oe; the ylun 176 
Aly lady 4 gown there ® gairs upon t 0 
My lasate 1s Ie vely as May day adorning wd 
My Lorde Kiulspindie’s cra 7 ¢ 18 10 276 
My love came let us wander nu | 
My love 15 hike my ain couutrie 409 
My love 1s hke the wee primrose a) 
My love she » but 1 lassie yet (two sects) 512 & o48 


My love ww born im Aberdcen 

My love was once a bonnie lad 

My Juve s in Germany 

My Many 15 a b onnie Jassie 

My mither min t mv auld breeks 

My mother bids me bsnd my hair 

My mothe eun,, 4 p) untive song 

My mother # aye glownn’ ower me 

1, y Incuntain hame my mountain hame 
My nime itis DP nild Macdonald 

My only love Ec inva rue 

My own my true love Manou 

My Pate is a lover .ay 

My Pez,ne wa youn, thing 

My Pegyie u tacc, my Pe, 6 fom 

My Sandy was han lsome good natin d and gay 
My sheep I neglect d—I lost mv sheep hock 
My soger laddie 1» over the sea 

My soul xs ravish d with deli} t 

My sweetest May let love inline thee 
My wite s a wanton wee thin; 


Nae gentle dames, though ¢ er sae fur 

Nae mar we ]] meet again love 

Nainsel pe Masster Shen Vi Nab 

Nainsel she was poin ‘mang ta Ehelan hulls 
Nancy's to the grcenwood . ane 

Native land 1 love thee ever 
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[Notr — 4a the distinction between the interjections 
*O and Oh wnotverywell defined movt writer 
using either andiscraminatcly we here to avoid con- 
fusion plaice them toth together arranged ag u they 
allcummenced withthe implesowcl O, and with- 
out reference to the = h 


O Alhiste: M Alhater 212 
Q at ye sleepin, Wapz,ie ~t2 
QO, wm Twits kist yestieca 5b 
© aye my wile she dar zn ¢ ” 
O Bell thy looks A oy] di my heart on 
O Beene Bell aud ray 
O blessitps attend iy OR eet wee laddie 585 
44 | Oh biytl ly shines the be nme sun 419 
7 O dlyth ly amile» the mo 1 130 
© bonat art the he wes (2 
+ Q bonute » the lily that bloom in the valley Ws 
4 O brave Caledonmians my trothers ary fuends 2 3 
| Oh bright the beaming queen o mht 4, 
© brother oe iy Lee! nNeWH cH 
© cam ve here the fight to shun ma 
| 40 emle ime auld carle Time 500 
© cherub Content at thy mose cover dshiing = 142 
| Oconee wi Aeg a, ‘ic a 
{ Ocome with me for the queen cf nag ht 
10 coullst theu tor nomen louk (a3 
Qeory cory. the neu 
bh deck thy hate wi the heather bell «bo 
| Oh dinra ash me gin [le € thee 32 


134 
537 

°S 
516 
497 


S41 
22 
14 
10 


Odimnathink bemme lasme Im .aun to leave er 


© dinna think theu,b we guidwile 
t Oh cie we part any heat heaps hie 38 
O ime thee wee} fur Cartha 5 aide «83 
+ O freedom you re muchle deservin 576 
| O gae tc the hve wi me Jobnuie 364 
© Gallow a Tim came here to woo 5&0 
Oh gin [were a baron s heir 4m 
O gm 1] were fairly shot o ber 532 
© gin [ were the buiny sleep 139 
8110 gu T were where Gake ims Is3 
491 © gin inv love were ycn red rose #8) 

Coe tw ‘a 
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ie 


4 O love deh his m sunny bower 
O love! theu dehghts 2 man 8 ruin 


Oh love will venture in where it dar mm yweel be scen bol 


O lovely Polls Stew ut 

O Mary at thy window be 

G, Mary turn iwi 

QO Mary ye se be clad iv milk 

Q merry row } O merry row 

Oh mrirk, wonk in this midnight how 

Qh mony a year ha» cuoine and gaue 

{| O morning time o happiness 

O mother tell the land ot 

+O my tonne |ieme 5 dead 

my lassic our cy to Complete gain 
O' my love s bonne bonnie bonnic 

Q my luve’s like a red red rove 

Ob Nauey’s bur as yellow hhe gowd 

O Nature 1s bonnie and pi same to nee 
Oh neighbours! what had I ado for tu mairy 
{ Ono’ FE may not love thee nc w 

Oh not when hopes are bri,htest 

Q, once L loved a bonnie Lass 

Oh, open the doo some pity to show 
On' piy an iuld Highlan yiper 

Q Po’k head wood 1s bounie 

Q pwrtith cauld, and rest'ess love 

Oh, Rowan tree, oh HKowan tice 

O safely sleep my bonnie bann 

O saft is the blink o? thinc ec, lassie 

O san J ruc t)¢ witloss wish 

© sarly may I rue the day 

O bandy 1» a bi w lad 

Q Sandy why leave thus thy Nelly to mourn 
O saw ye bonnie Lesley 

O saw ye my father or kaw ye my mither 
©) naw ye my wee thing? saw ye my ain thing 
© saw ye the lass wi the bonnie blue een 
© paw ye Wille trae the west 
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PAGE hace 
Ob gin ve were Intamine lassie La. ), O sary not—Love will never 30 
Oh ove me the car that w deaf to the ale 269 || O, nec that form that faintly gleams 363 
© gude ale comes and gudt alc goes 532 || O send Lewre Gordou hame 73 
! weas ye Wha finct yeutreen 467 |} OW ean, frum thy spi 272 
On, hae yt secu the Iweed whak the moun shone Oh sisters there ue midaigbt dicams 459 
bright 269 || O stay eweet warbling woodlark, stay 226 
O happy hap) were the days o’ auld lan,syne = 280) O strike your harp my Mary 388 
O turk to the stran that sac sweetly i uingin’ «31 || © sweet are the blossom» uv the hawthorn tree 541 
1 © hast thou fon,potten the bunk tree » shade 592 || t O sweet 18 summer 5 xc ented breath 306 
Oh Halen dear oh Helen dem 3t>)° + O swert as the calm dewy ,loamm wth 
Ohh nari! there a something wantin’ ron | Oh take me tu y¢ 1 sunny dele that stands ink otha 5 
© how can J he Pythe and ¢ lid 117 nea 280 
Oh how could J ventuic to love one hike thee 387 | Oh tellane oh tell me, boume young lage 0 
O how shall L unskilfu. tiy 434 1] © tell na mc of wind and rain 245 
O Lhac lost my silken snood 333. | Oh tell niume that this is hame 552 
Oh Llo ed my lassie weel 377 | O that Ine cr had becn maried 530 
© 3 waun bimd my yellow han 10}, 4 O the days when J stiutted to thit hk ot Lim sad 58d 
O' Tilawa hime to my mither FE will 164 | UO the ewe bughtin, 5 bennie, bath ¢ cuing and 
Ob im cone to the Tew Countiue 579 m in 
Oh! Jeante Craham ob Jeane Grahain dol || O the glass as no for you 510 
QO hen ve Mego Marley glen «l4 || O the sun frae the castward was peeping 212 
O henmure s Cn and 2.4t Wallac 566 || Oh the sunny ye wher plow ash 
© lasne art thou slee) ing yut 245 || O the weary sillei 36 
O lasae Ilo ¢ dearest $12 |) Ob the wild roving years of youth are all flown away 299 
Q, lassie wilt thou go 361 | Oh these are not my county s 63 
O lay thy loofin mine Inesit 530 | © this is no my ain house 413 
() leave ine not the evening hour 375 |) O thisis vo my ain lassie 414 
O lecze me on my spinni 4, wheel 511 || O thiais no my plaid 4.4 
) O leeze me on the Glen that Summer makes her O thou hast seen the luy tar 103 
Fden ha 435 || Oh, tina heart sturin, sight to view 306 
O Logan sweetly didat thou 41 de 25 || Oh wae be to the orders that march d my luve awa 281 
© Logie o Buchan © Logie the Land 443 || Owike thee O wake thee my bonnie bonme bud 364 


208 | O waly waly up the bank v1 


a3 | Oh was not Ia weary wiht 9> 


O wat ye whacin here yestreen 493 

ary | O wit yewhrvsin you toun 102 
49 | O weaithie metatecn bonne Pe BEY oO Jb4 
4.4 | | O weane fa that ttle tauze our lyabell 39 
bud ed weary Jong this June y night Sud 
dol weary on the toom pouch 106 
570 | Oh wee) bef the busy loom 229 
3-3 | O weel Lhaec mind o my auld uncle Watty 575 
290 )| O weel I mind the happy davs ra} 
4O% |] O weal may 1 mind on the folk at Lindores 317 
411 ||] O weel may the boatic row 433 
62 || O weal s me on my wu man 318 


Ral |] Oh welccme dear Scotland my country my home 325 
30 |} O welecme winter wa thy storms 299 


393 || O were Fable to 1chearse iy) 
17) |} O were Las I ance ha e been 424 

401) O were Pon Parnassus Hall 547 
558 |) O wore Fon the heathy lulls 258 
43 |) O were wy love you lilac fur 453 
«40 (|) O wert thou in the cauld blast ne 
470 || O wha tre sve happy as me and my Janct 7 
20L |] O whais he [love sae weed 204 
46) || O wha is she that kc es me 132 
371 ]] Owbur git ye thit bonnie blue be nnet 874 


2 }] Oh wha heeye been roamin bounie Mary Graeme 290 


88> 7} Oh whan was ye sue late yextreen 483 
40) |] 7 Oh whar wul 1 ge tind a piace 849 
103 || O wha es lor Scotlind and Charlie v7 
508 || O wha s that at my chamber door 578 
30 |] O what gart me meet when I parted wi Wilhe = "90 
vl> {/ O what will a’ the lads do 108 

i8 |] O when she cam ben she bobbit fu’ low Sol 


427 |) O where, and O where dues your Haghiand laddie 
U dwell eo 
7+ \\ O where a ¢ ye going, sweet Robin ans 
sty O where, tell me where, 18 your Highland laddit gout 52 


INDEX TO THE FIRST LINES, 603 


Fach ® 
t Ob where will I gae find a place rh 
QO whistle and 1 ilcome to you my lad \2aets 134 
© why do Llove thee Glenaray U why 


Pacer 
Sae flazen were her nz, lets al 


| Sur sair was my heart when [ parted wt my Jean JU 








Sanct Mun,o wide ane fam) 6 sanct 297 
Oh why left I my hame 5) Saw yeJ hony comin qu) she 2 
© why should old age av much wound us, O 4.1 Saw ye my Ma, pie Iod 
© wall ye go to y on burn side lls | Saw ye wic my Peggie on 
© wall ye hic ta tartan plad 43. | Scenes of wot and scenes ct pleaswe 137 
Q Walle brew da peek o mat 216) Sects wha haews Wallace bled 10 
O Walke weel 1 min! [lent you my hand 518 | See spring her graces will disclose 202 
O, wilt thou go wi mic 31) See the city enshrouded 11 pestilent smoke 34) 
Oh! would that the win] that is swceping now = 312, Sec the low worm hts her fairy limp 194 
Oh ye wha here wi cheerfu piece 474) See the mccu o er cloudless lur. 67 
+. years hye come, an years hae gine }4)) She lett us when epring tim 444 
Och, hey! Johnnic lad 42h || She 16 a winsome wee thin, 4d7 
Och! you hy ¢ left usa 5% {{ She was a sunbeam in the atorm ost 
October winds wi biting breath Fo7 |] She whore lang lc ose unbr uded hur ale 
© er hill and dale rouwnim at diydawn or gluannn J¢t || She » aff and awa Like the lang summa ¢ y air 
O er the braes and 0 e1 the burn $27 || She s fur and tause that causes ny sinart Ps 
O er the mist-shicuded clifts 409“) Sh ould ar ld ac juamtauce be tot (two seta) ob 5 
© er the mountain o er the lea 327 | Sh auld cid ac wantance be for,ot 55 
Of a the arts the wind can blaw Sor | Succalltiy vows false mud 2.0 
Ot mihty nature s handyworks 435 | Since uncle s death [ ve luds ancw lv? 
Old King Coul was a jolly cit soul Vy) Sang a ye buds wi dt dacel an ay 
On Braxfield braes wnanz the broom 56) [Sin cn «ingen my lone bird al 
On Cessnock banks a lassie dwells te | Sap, ow thou hele did Ls 
On Fttnek banks .e suvmcr gs night 2) Sitv idewntere my cron es an gre us your crack 207 
On Lttrick clear there grows a trict VD | Sleep st th uo: wak'st then turest creature U7 
On the ary Ben nevis the wand is aw ike Zor { SL spreads the gloom iny soul deazes bbs 
On the banks o the burn while [ pensively windu 3100) S Lhe: rest) thy warfue 0 et 232 
On the Uiythe Beltane an lL went +. | Some l veto roamoer the dark seagt ana 480 
¢ On the green banks ¢f Nudpath } “me may dth,ht to spend their bows 131 
On the wild braces of Calder Tf unlatur tly 3H8 | Sons ratlaganeat irmbhang audeay us est. 085 
On Tysday giun out1 the e chin #> |S mean, Cf aweet Mally some ou g of fur Nelly 10) 
On Whitsunday morning Iw it to the tan $i» | Son of the nu,htv ud the fee 183 
j On yonder sunny brae we met ~ Sons cf the uicuntam glen 326 
{ Once William swore the sacie le uth Ft. | Speed O speed theu benme bark 420 
One day | heard Mary sty hewel Wdke ve thee 30. | Speak not of Love to one whose breast 3.0) 
One mght as young Cclin lay musi, in be I $0 | Speak cn speak thus anid still my gret And 
One atar of the unc rning stall hngers ot Star that br niest home the bee Ils 
Our bonmie Scots lads in ther zicen tutan plaids 407 | Stay my Walle yet Lelieve ine oJ 
Our Gu7y wisn w thirty 91x Ob | Sul lued by mist rtune, and bow d down with pan J8o 
Our gudeman cun hame at eon 4 | Surrcunded wi bent and wi heathcr 
+ Our gudt ian a an unco bx dy 4.0 | Swot Annte frae the sea teach came vf 
Our gudeman « aye frae hame 10> | Sweet i Miv meiuimg the heath hills adarning 940 
Oar giudewite s awa 3t | Sweet cleses the evenmy cn ( ruzit burn wood 409 
Our May had ane toa man ~0 ' Swect fos the evecn Craigie burn 216 
Our native land our native vale 3 Sweet ie et nol ols thin rm st 
outhiu days are lang awa 230) ¢ Sweet Jeame hiss wy dear 
Onn the lana of gail ae hearts 108 Sweet May) sweet Vay revives again 58S 
Out over the Forth [ look d to the north dau { Swect Sur for ye tr courtesie 10 
‘Sweet the pare wd rae his eit un ai deca 
¥ er sh, hting Jamie s love 300 | Sweet was her look when she souling aat by ry side ‘7 
Pasa ie hold curly 2% | Sweets the dew deck d ruse in Tune wT 
Peggy, now the king # come = Symon Brodie had a cow ee] 
Pibroch of Douwl Dhu 2” 
Pray came you herve the ft ‘ shun 1 7 tent ace : t Las ye mind yestreen a 
0 wry Wo), tar 
siarcduae Guta aiccarrac lade hfe » gla l mc ments ép ee 
Queer Wilhe Was le tal ~"7 11 tT Lellime dew im imeicy spe > 
at {| Lell mac thou seul ct her [love Su 
pegs ec ira as aid | Jhit lite 6 a faught nea is nae doubt rn 
Red gleams the sun on you hull tap 257 || ¢ The auli folks st by the hre 
Rest® lovely babe cu mutitul bs knee 7 |) Thou Eman s mcur’s dead (tw th ae 
Rising o e: the heaving billow o 6 | 4 Lhe autumn leaves fi tast dew Uay i 
Rob Macgregor s come asa «o) Ih turns gat out wi an unco shout Hee 
Robin 1s my only yo s7 {oy the tirk grows green on Kennel banks $3 
Robin shure in hairst 3 | Lhe bittern s quivermg trump on high 13 
Bob « Jock cam to woo our Jenny «3 {! The bl om hath fled thy cheek, Mary 5+ 
Row weel, my boats row weel al | The lliale red rose at Yule may blaw 501 


+, Roy’s wife of Aldivalioch d y Lhe blythesome lad o bonne Dundee 5 
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6v4 INDEX TO THE FIRS& LINEs. 
FACT & ae 
‘The bonnie biucket lassie 30°" The moon had ebmb d the hy,hest dull bul 
Ihe bonnie rowan bush au | + The moon has row d her ma cloud t 
+ The breath o spring 1s gratefu’ 68 | The moon son the Jake and the mist on the Urae 157 
lhe breeze biows tress my rtlant mates 461 | The morn was fair, saft was the ar 454 
‘the bridecam outo the byre 6» | The morn was tur the whies were clear 17 
ihe bride she 1a winsome and bounte 588 | The nniow house the winding sheet 437 
The brght roseo simmer the bien waa adorn = 297 | The news frae Mondait cam yest etn ail 
it The bright star o e enin peep d forth frae the sky 106 | The meht as nirk and the wind blawe # hill 401 
4 The bright sun had sven 490 © The ny, ht her sable mantle wore 244 
The bud on the brier at 18 bonme enough 2% The night it flew the yrev cock crew 2b 
The Campbells are emning 0 ho 0 ho 57 jl The pawkie auld calle came o er the lea 0 
The cantte spring ecarce rear d her head oo Lhe pearl of the fountain the rose of the valley 09 
The carle he cam owe: the craft "3 Lhe ploughman he s a be nme Ind Sud 
The Catrine woods were ycllow seen Shs | Phe primrose blooms beneath the brac 30s 
The cauld blasts o’ winter blaw chill o er the plain .91 |} Che prumrose blsoms by burn and E1a¢ Sie 
+ The cauld cauld winter s gane luve 46x | ‘The redinoon is up o er the moss covered mountain «24 
The Chevaher being voud ot fear 473; The Rover o Lochryan he s gane $01 
The cold winter 1s past and gone P30) 4 The Seotch blue bell the Scotch blue bell uy? 
‘Lhe colher has a dai rhte dot | d The setting sun in gowden hght aad 
‘the cortne wi hie roupy throat 403 || The shepherd boy was ta: away lie 
Phe cronach stilis the dowie heart 881) The milver moon « enamown d berm 437 
The dwk gray o cloamin,, 1) The simmer sun now fhinks again ad 
The day 1s departed and ronid from the cloud 467 || Phe sammer sweetly siniice in ¢ ale lomia a4} 
ihe aay returna my bos vin {urns $39 j] The wi oat, mein the breathing sprig 47 
ihe dellenm fiddlin through the to in 120 |) Lhe em sling, pluns protuscly ftv Lod 
1 The Geil om the hizsics 440 |] 4 de wong Pi sing th ch lately mile attells 
Phee’eo the dwn Flin 483 o lon diye Vs 
+ The evening sun has closed the day 4% |} 1 Dherpring cones back to woo tht earth Ws 
1 Ihe evening sun # gien down the west 1> || Lhe spiimg tame aetiine and clcthes the green 
The gale w high the bark 15 hyeht Qn2 p ains ww 
eee Glasgow lasees dens tu ‘baw 193 {| Tle stand don the biacs oO Mar 308 
he gluamin saw us a sit down 132 |) Lhe summer hath pass d oer the Yurow s gieen 
The gloomy night 1s gath ring fant 1™5 me ntuns 44 
The gowan giitters on the sward 69 |} The stn had shpp d ayout the h 11 Ie> 
The grass had nae freedom o grown Gb |] The suu has gane down oer the | fty Bealgmond lob 
The green broom was blvomin 380 |] the sun deok d through an exvenn, clond rib 
Ihe hairst 1s now owre 514 {| The sun cr the billow 321 
‘Lhe harp of Scotia dear 22) {| The sun ruse sve rosy the grey hills adorning 306 
‘the heath this night must be my bed 5¢2 {| The sun rises bri, ht in France 137 
‘Lhe heath cock craw do er mur and dale 3) |] The sun sets in ni,ht and the stais shun the diy 404 
The heatherwas blooming the meadows were mawnd 12 || The tens 1 shed must ever ful 443 
The hills of my country are mantled with snow 97 |} The Thames flows proudly to the aca SRL 
The kind breath o’ summer biew saftly alang 3ht ]| Phe tuthcr morn when Ff forloin 449 
The kye aie rowting in the lone 206 |} The troops were all embirk d on bead 350 
The laddies plague me for a ea 462 |} The weane body’s back a,ain 276 
The laird o’ Cockpen he s proud and he s great 22 || Lhe weary pund the weary pund 480 
‘The laird ot Roslin a daughter 70 || The wide w cin bake and the widow cin bicw 370 
The lamp o’ day its 1adiance threw 460 || The wind blew hu owre muir and lea 203 
The land o’ cakes! the land o cakes 265 || The winds they were roaing 869 
mre lark and wren are long awake «dt || The winter sat lang on the spring o the ycar 101 
he lark bad left the eveniag cloud 264 || ¢ The winter » cauld and checricus blast 392 
The lark hath sought his grassy home $33 1] She wren scho lyeu in care » bed 51d 
The lass o° Patie 6 mill 872 |} The yolow hair’d laddie avt down on you biac $14 
‘Lhe lasses a’ leugh and the culin flate 596 |} Theirgroveso swect myrtle let forcign lands 1:echou 59 
The lasses fain wad ha e frae me 294 || Lhere cam a young man to my daddic s door 39 
‘The last gleam o sunset in ocean was sinkin 392 || There dw all d aim im in Aberdcen 523 
‘Lhe last, the fatal hour 18 come 445 || Ibere dwalt a man aito the weat 580 
The last tame I cam o cr the muir 481 || There gaed a fur maiden out to walk 587 
The laverock sung at the breik o’ day 535 |} There grew in boume Scotland 109 
The Lawland lade think they are fine 274 |] There grows a bone bier bush in our hail yard — 6 
The lily of the yale 1s sweet 339 || Theat 18 a bonme blushing flower $53 
The loved of early days 313 || There 18 @ country gentleman 53 
‘Lhe lovely lass o’ Inverness $2 || These hved & lass tn Inverness od 
The luve that I had chosen 107 || There lives a ] mdart laird in Fife aye | 
The maidens are smiling 1n rocky Glencoe 489 || There lives a lassic on the brae a8 
he man wha lo es fair nature's charms 584 |) There lives a young lassie 7 
The meal was dear short syne 84 |) There was a lass and she was fur 40 
The midges dance abvon the burn 407 || There was a wee bit wifukie qb 
The midnight hour is chinking, Jads 575 || ‘There was a wee cooper who lived in Fife Ws 
/ Zhe Minstri] slkeps' the charm 2s 0 er 16 ¥ There was an auld wift had a wee pickle tow 300 
{ = be 
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PaGR F288 
» 4 ‘There was anes a may, an’ she loo d aa men i AS deacl sau i baneeas cas F ie 
There's auld Rob Morris, that wons tn you gien «= #3 We ast beneath the tryetin tree ols 
There « bonnie mards in Acchinhlse 401 t We sat upon a grams haowe wr 
? dhere s braw, hraw lade on Yarrow braes Fs We wight the green the shady grove on 
‘There's cauld katlin Aberdeen (four eet, 237 2is 5h y Weg cavl hennte tae shore Mo 
There s fouth o braw Jochies and Jennies fey Weary fa yrru, Duncan Corny a2 
There's hameso hinme tween try lave s lips at Wee doi noe purses haa nse SOAELINY 21% 3” 
7 There’gmethle bles tn ae fond kiss 14) Wee Johnase tar hyad o Rigghead “ao 
1, Theres monie lads aud lasses braw 34 Weep mot over poe! s wrong = 
here a nae bard to charm us now 54 Welcome my Johouse beardless acd bunue 459 
There s nae covenant now, lassie i We il hap and row paws 
t ‘There 5 nae laddie coming for thee, my dear Jean 201 We ll meet beude the dusky glen on you burnside 363 
+ There » naething on yirth MF We ve drink to them that s here about ing 
There » ne er a nook im a the land 40. What be I hear sae cious lia 
Shere a none to acothe my soul to revt ay Wha my kettle now will teil a? 
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When the shecj ait in the fauld, and the kyea 


at hame 
When the sun gaes down 
‘When trees did bud and ficlds were green 


When war had broke in on tie peace o’ auld men 


When we two parted on thy check 
When we went to the fell o war 
+ When we rc parted think not thou 


When white was myo clay asfrmo the lon 


When wild war » deadly blast » us bliwn 
When winte 4 wind was blaming cauld 
Whene er ye come to woo me Lan 
‘Where (art rin rowm to the sea 
Where floated crane and clam’roua gull 
Where fanz ve ye silly auld cle 
Where ha e ye been sae braw lad 
Whee kelvin rins t > }omn the Clyde 


Where Quair rns sweet amang the flowers 


Where the pools are bright and decp 
Where shall the lover rest 
Where winding Tarf by broomy knowes 
While fops 1m saft Italian verse 
While frequent on Lweed and on Tay 
Winle 1 behold the moon a pale beam 
While larks w th httle wing 
While some to distant 1 gions sul 
Whoe er behcids my Helen » face 
{ bead do you tarry 

V hy hangs thit cloud upon thy brow 
Why weep ye by the tide Li tye 
Wr heart sincere Llove thee Bell 
Wifte come hame my couthi« wee dame 
Will ye gae to the ewe huchts Mazon 
Wall ye gang o’er the Jea ng 
Wall ye gang w? me lassie 
‘Will ye gang wi me J izzy Lindsay 
Will ye go to the Wightins my Mav 
Wail ye go to the In lies iny Mary 
Wille was a want n wig 
Walhe Wastle dwalt on Tweed 
Wilt thou be my denie 
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yestreen [had ayant o wine 3] 
Yertre eu on Cample s bonme flood 4 3 
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You may sing o yout Wallace and brag o your 
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qoune Donald is the blythent Jad IHF 

oing Jamie pride of a the plain —* 
Loung Jocky ws the blythest tn! 7 
7Y ung lawyer Lom was the pride of the ball 14h 
Youn, Perec Hocims our Fonniest lass a4 
Lou se surely heard o famous Neil aa0 
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